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PREFACE. 


Thk  very  favourable  reception  which  the  present  work 
has  enjoyed,  both  in  Europe  and  our  own  country,  has  in- 
duced the  editor  to  put  it  forth  again  in  a  neater  and  still  more 
convenient  form.  The  design,  therefore,  originally  enter- 
tained, of  republishing  the  larger  Horace,  is  now  abandoned, 
and  the  present  volume  is  to  supply  its  place  for  the  time  to 
come.  The  object  of  this  abridgment  is,  as  was  stated  on  its 
first  appearance,  to  supply  the  student  with  a  text-book  of 
convenient  size,  and  one  that  may  contain,  at  the  same  time, 
"^v  a  commentary  sufficiently  ample  for  all  his  wants.  The  ed- 
itor hopes,  from  the  rapid  sale  of  the  previous  editions,  that 
this  desirable  result  has  been  successfully  accomplished; 
and  he  returns  his  thanks  to  those  instructers,  who  have  not 
allowed  themselves  to  be  trammelled  by  sectional  feelings 
and  prejudices,  but  have  adopted  his  work  in  their  respect- 
ive institutions,  although  it  does  not  emanate  from  what 
some  are  pleased  to  consider  as  the  hearth  of  American 
scholarship. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  talk  of  sectional  prejudices  in  mat- 
ters of  education  and  classical  learning ;  yet  the  fact  cannot 
be  disguised,  that  they  not  only  exist,  but  exercise  also  a  very 
baneM  influence  among  us;  and  we  may  well  despair  of 
seeing  the  scholarship  of  our  common  country  attain  to  any 
degree  of  eminence,  while  these  miserable  prejudices  are  al- 
lowed to  continue.  The  editor  speaks  thus  plainly  on  this 
subject,  as  he  himself  has  experienced,  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  individual,  the  effects  which  such  feelings  are  but 
too  well  calculated  to  produce.  He  has  been  charged  with 
overloacling  the  authors,  whom  he  has  from  time  to  time  ed* 
ited,with  cumbersome  commentaries ;  he  has  been  accused 
of  making  the  path  of  classical  learning  too  easy  for  the  sto- 
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dent,  and  of  imparting  light  where  the  individual  should  have 
been  allowed  to  kindle  his  own  torch  and  to  find  his  own  way. 
What  made  these  charges  the  more  amusing  was,  that  while 
they  were  gravely  uttered  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
editor's  labours  were  deemed  worthy  of  being  republished  in 
three  different  quarters  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  No 
complaint  was  made  in  Europe  of  heavy  commentaries,  of 
too  much  aid  having  been  imparted  to  the  young  student,  or 
of  too  much  light  having  been  thrown  upon  the  meaning  of 
the  ancient  authors ;  on  the  contrary,  the  editor's  labours  were 
praised  for  possessing  the  very  qualities  that  were  deemed 
objectionable  by  some  of  his  own  countrymen.^  It  was 
thought  that  the  classical  student  required  a  great  deal  of 
assistance  in  his  earlier  progress,  a  great  deal  of  light  in  the 
first  steps  of  his  career ;  and  to  crown  all,  the  first  London 
edition  of  the  Horace  was  exhausted  in  less  than  three 
months,  while  an  edition  of  Terence,  now  republishing  in 
Boston,  was  got  up  by  Dr.  Hickie,  *'  as  nearly  as  possible,"  to 
use  the  language  of  his  own  preface,  "  on  the  plan  of  An- 
thon's  Horace." 

Now,  one  of  two- things :  either  the  youth  of  Britain,  the 
classical  students  in  the  land  of  Bentley  and  Porson,  m-e  very 
badly  taught,  and,  therefore,  want  all  the  aid  which  copious 
commentaries  can  afford,  while  our  own  youth  in  this  respect 
are  so  highly  favoured  as  to  need  little,  if  any,  assistance  at 
all ;  or  else  they,  who  are  intrusted  abroad  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  are  so  liberal  minded,  and  so  far  removed 
from  all  paltry  prejudices,  as  even  to  receive  a  work  from  a 
foreign  land,  no  matter  where  that  land  be  situated^  provided 
the  work  in  question  be  found  of  any  utility  in  the  education 
of  the  young.  The  editor  will  not  undertake  to  decide  this 
very  interesting  point,  but  leaves  it  for  the  grave  considera- 
tion of  his  countrymen,  merely  remarking,  that  the  Sallnst, 
Cicero,  and  Caesar,  which  are  edited  on  precisely  the  same 
plan  with  the  Horace,  have  all  been  republished  in  England, 
and  that  too  without  any  effort  on  his  own  part  to  Ining  about 
such  a  result. 

Colombia  College,  March  16, 1830. 
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CtuiNTUS  HoRATius  Flaccus  was  bom  at  Venusia,  or  i 
Tenuflimn,  a  city  of  Apulia,  A.  U.  C.  689,  B.  C.  65.  His 
&ther,  a  freedman  and  client  of  the  Gens  HoratiOj  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  small  feirm  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place,  from 
which  he  afterwards  removed  to  Rome,  when  his  son  had 
attained  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years,  in  order  to  afford  him  \ 
the  benefit  of  a  liberal  education.  While  the  paient  was  * 
discharging,  in  this  great  city,  the  humble  duties  of  an  at- 
tendant on  public  sales,  the  son  was  receiving  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  ablest  preceptors,  and  enjoying  in  this  respect 
the  same  advantages  as  if  he  had  been  descended  from  one 
of  the  oldest  faroilies  of  the  capital.  It  is  to  this  circum- 
stance that  the  poet,  in  one  of  his  productions,  beautifully 
alludes ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  which  of  the  two 
was  entitled  to  higher  praise,  the  father  who  could  appropri- 
ate his  scanty  savings  to  so  noble  an  end,  or  the  son  who 
could  make  mention  of  that  fether's  care  of  his  earlier  years 
witli  such  manly  gratitude  and  candour.  Orbilius  Pupillus, 
an  eminent  grammarian  of  the  day,  was  the  first  instructor  of 
the  young  Horace,  who  read  with  him  (though  it  would  seem 
with  no  great  relish)  the  most  ancient  poets  of  Rpme.     The 
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litgratige  of  Greece  next  claimed  his  attenticm ;  and  it  may 
well  be^imagined  that  the  productions  (rf  the  bard  of  Ionia, 
while  they  would  be  perused  with  a  higher  zest  than  the 
feebler  efforts  of  a  livius  or  an  Ennius,  would  also  kindle  in 
the  bosom  of  the  young  scholar  the  first  spai^  of  that  poetic 
talent,  which  w«w  destined  to  prove  the  ornament  and  the 
admiration  of  his  country.  About  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
Horace  was  sent  to  Athens  to  complete  his  education.  The 
Academy  here  niunhered  him  among  its  pupils,  and  he  had 
for  his  feUow-disciples  the  son  of  Cicero,  Varus,  and  the 
young  Messala.  It  would  appear,  however,  firom  the  con- 
fessions of  his  maturer  years,  that  he  enterl^ed  no  very  gF- 
rij^us  attachmenpo^ysystem  of  pB^os^to^JspecBatioh ; 
^ and  thougfi aflhis  writings'Bfealhef'^ff'fepicureair^iIll, '&t3 
he  himself  sometimes  betrays  a  partiality  to  that  school,  still 
he  rather  seems  disposed  to  ridicule  the  folly  of  all  sects,  than 
to  become  the  strenuous  advopate  for  any  one  of  item. 
During  the  time  that  Horace  was  residing  at  Athens  many 
and  important  changes  had  tajcen  place  at  home.  Caesar 
had  heen  assassinated ;  Antony  was  seeking  to  erect  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Dictator's  power  a  still  more  formidable  despo- 
tism ;  while  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  last  hopes  of  the  de- 
clining republic,  were  come  to  Athens  in  order  to  call  to  their 
standard  the  young  Romans  who  were  pursuing  their  stu- 
dies in  that  celebretted  city.  Among  the  number  of  those, 
whom  an  attachment  to  the  principles  of  freedom  induced  to 
join  the  republican  partjr,  was  the  future  bard  of  Venusia. 
He  continued  nearly  two  years  imder  the  command  of  Bru- 
tus, accompanied  him  into  Macedonia,  and,  after  attaining 
there  the  rank  of  military  tribune,  served  in  that  capacity  in 
the  fiital  conflict  of  Philippi.  Of  his  disgraceful  flight  on 
this  memorable  occasion  the  poet  himseF  has  left  us  an  ac- 
count. He  acknowledges,  in  an  ode  imitated  from  Archilo- 
chus,  that  he  threw  away  his  buckler  and  saved  himself  by 
a  precipitate  retreat,  a  confession  which  some  have  regard^ 
as  the  mere  effusion  of  a  sportive  muse,  while  others  have 
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dignified  it  with  the  appelladon  of  histoij.  The  truth  un- 
questionably lies  between  either  extreme.  There  is  no  ground 
kft  the  supposition  that  Horace  abandoned  the  conflict  before 
the  rest  of  his  party ;  nor  would  he  as  a  Roman  have  ac- 
knowledged hi%  rapid  ffight,  had  it  not  been  inevitable  and 
shared  by  his  companions.  An  amnesty  having  been  pro- 
claimed to  those  who  should  surrender  themselves,  we  find 
Horace  embracing  this  opportunity  erf  quitting  the  republi- 
can ranks  and  returning  to  his  coimtry.  At  home,  however, 
fresh  misfortunes  awaited  him.  During  the  interval  of  his 
absence,  his  father  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  his  scanty 
inheritance  was  ruined  or  confiscated,  and  the  political  hori- 
zon seemed  unpropitious  to  any  hope  which  the  young  Ve- 
nusian  might  have  entertained  of  fiiture  ddvancement.  Na- 
turally indolent,  and  of  a  character  strongly  marked  by  a 
diffidence  in  his  own  abilities,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that 
Horace  needed  some  excitement  as  powerful  as  this  to  call 
his  latent  energies  into  action.  "  Poverty,"  exclaims  the  bard, 
"  drove  me  to  write  verses ;"  and  poverty,  we  may  add,  prov- 
ed the  harbinger  of  his  fame.  Among  the  generous  friends 
who  fostered  his  rising  talents,  and  whose  approbation  en- 
couraged him  to  persevere  in  the  cultivation  of  his  poetic 
powers,  were  Virgil  and  Varus ;  by  the  former  of  whom  he 
was  recommended,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  to  the  notice 
of  Maecenas,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  by  the  latter.  The 
account  which  the  poet  has  lefr  us  of  his  first  interview  is 
extremely  interesting.  He  appears  before  his  fiiture  patron 
abashed  and  diffident.  His  previous  history  is  told  in  a  few 
words.  The  reply  of  Maecenas  is  equally  brief,  and  nine 
months  are  suffered  to  elapse  before  any  farther  notice  is  ta- 
ken by  him  of  the  candidate  for  his  favour.  When  this  pe- 
riod of  probation  is  at  an  end^  diiring  which  the  poet  has  de- 
graded his  muse  by  no  oflfering  of  servile  adulation,  he  is  un- 
expectedly slunmoned  into  the  presence  of  Maecenas,  and 
soon  finds  himself  in  the  number  of  his  domestic  and  most  inti- 
mate friends.    Indeed  friendship,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
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of  the  teim,  seems  too  cold  and  fonnal  a  word  to  denote  that 
warm  lone  of  almost  fraternal  feeling  which  subsisted  be- 
tween the  bard  and  his  generous  patron.  That  the  poetical 
abilities  of  Horace  contributed  largely  towards  cementing  an 
union  so  honourable  to  both  cannot  be  denied.  And  jet  it 
is  equally  apparent,  that  even  if  those  abilities  had  not  been 
what  they  were,  still  his  pleasing  manners,  his  sterling  sense, 
his  refined  and  elegant  wit,  but,  above  all,  his  deep  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  hmnan  nature,  woiild  of  themselves  have 
secured  to  Horace  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  firiend. 
After  this  auspicious  change  in  his  fortunes,  the  horizon  of  the 
poet,  like  the  glassy  surface  of  his  own  Bandusian  fountain, 
was  all  serenity  and  peace.  A  romantic  villa  at  Tibur,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Anio,  and  a  secluded  &rm  in  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  coimtry  of  the  Sabines,  were  among  the 
favours  received  at  the  hands  of  Maecenas :  but  the  most 
important  benefit  of  all  was  the  fidendship  and  patronage  of 
his  imperial  master.  Amid  all  this  prosperity,  however,  the 
mind  of  the  poet  appears  never  to  have  deviated  from  its  ac- 
customed equanimity.  With  the  means  of  possessing  an 
ample  fortune  fully  within  his  reach,  with  Augustus  himself 
for  his  protector  and  Maecenas  for  his  friend,  too  much  can- 
not be  said  in  praise  of  the  man  who  could  prefer  his  hum- 
ble abode  on  the  Esquiline,  the  simmier  air  of  Prawieste,  his 
villa  at  Tibur,  or  his  Sabine  farm  to  all  the  splendours  of  af- 
fluence ;  and  who,  in  writing  to  his  friend  licinius,  could  so 
beautifully  allude  to  his  own  unerring  rules  of  action,  which 
had  proved  to  him  the  surest  guidesl&TC^ppy  and  content- 
ed life.  Perhaps  too,  the  situation  of  his  country  may  have 
operated  in  repressing  any  ambitious  feelings  in  the  poet's 
breast.  Horace  had  seen  too  much  of  the  instability  of  for 
tune  ever  to  cherish  the  desire  of  again  appearing  among 
her  votaries ;  ^nd  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  courtly 
flattery  which  he  so  freely  lavished  on  his  powerful  mastei^ 
still  his  writings  but  too  plainly  show  that  better  feelings 
were  not  wholly  extinguished,  that  at  times  he  could  recall 
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to  remembrance  the  lost  freedom  of  his  comitry,  and  think 
and  speak  like  a  Roman.  That  he  conld  dedine  offisn  made 
him  by  the  monarch,  which,  if  accepted,  would  have  placed 
him  in  situations  of  power  and  emdmnent,  is  evident  even 
fiom  a  single  instance  recorded  by  his  biographer.  The  em- 
peror wished  him  for  his  private  amanuensis,  and  wrote  to 
Maecenas  in  relation  to  him.  The  offer  was  declined,  on 
the  plea  of  enfeebled  health,  yet  without  producing  any 
diminution  of  his  accustomed  friendship  on  the  part  of  Au- 
gustus. 

In  person  Horace  was  below  the  ordinary  size,  and  in- 
clining to  corpulence.  From  his  own  account,  however,  he 
would  seem  to  have  been  abstemious  in  his  diet,  and  to  have 
divided  the  greater  part  of  the  day  between  reading  and 
writing,  the  bath  and  the  tennis-court.  He  was  subject  to  a 
deflimon  of  the  eyes,  as  was  Virgil  to  a  complaint  of  asth- 
ma ;  and  Augustus  used  to  rally  the  two  poets  by  saying, 
that  he  sat  "  between  sighs  and  tears."  ^ 

flis  friend  Maecenas  died  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
A.  U.  C.  746,  B.  C.  8,  and  in  his  last  will  recommended  the 
poet  to  the  protection  of  Augustus ;  but  Horace  survived 
him  only^  a  few  weeks ;  and  so  short  indeed  was  the  interval 
which  clasped  between  the  death  of  Maecenas  and  that  of 
the  bard,  and  so  strongly  expressed  had  been  the  determina- 
tion of  the  latter  not  to  be  left  behind  by  his  best  of  patrons 
and  friends,  that  many  have  not  hesitated  to  regard  the  death 
of  Horace  as  having  been  hastened  by  his  own  voluntary 
act.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  and  his  remains 
were  deposited  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  near  the  tomb  of  Mae- 
cenas. 

The  works  of  Horace  consist  of  four  Books  of  Odes,  a 
Book  of  Epodes,  two  Books  of  Satires,  and  two  of  Epistles. 
One  of  the  Epistles,  that  addressed  to  the  Pisos,  is  common- 
ly known  by  the  title  "  Bt  Arte  Poetica^  "  On  the  Art  of 
Poetry."  The  character  of  the  poet  and  his  productions  is 
thus  given  by  a  modem  writer,  himself  a  votary  of  the  Mu- 
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ses.  "  The  writings  of  Horace  have  an  air  (rf  frankness 
and  openness  about  them ;  a  manly  siix^citj,  and  a  con« 
tempt  of  affectation  or  the  little  pride  of  a  vain  and  mean 
concealment,  which  at  once  take  hold  on  our  confidence. 
We  can  believe  the  account  which  he  gives  of  his  own  cha- 
racter, without  scruple  or  suspicion.  That  he  was  fond  ol 
pleasure  is  confessed  ;  but,  genen^j  speaking,  he  was  mo- 
derate and  temperate  in  his  pleasures ;  and  his  convivial 
hours  seem  to  have  been  far  more  mental,  and  more  enlighten- 
ed by  social  wit  and  wisdom,  than  are  those  of  the  common 
herd  of  Epicurean  poets.  *  Of  his  amorous  propensities,  with 
the  contaminaticHi  of  his  times  clinging  about  them,  we  may, 
out  of  respect  to  his  good  qualities,  be  silent.  For  let  it 
never  be  forgotten,  that  Horace  forms  an  honourable  excep- 
tion to  the  class  of  voluptuaries,  and  that  He  has  left  us 
much  that  is  praise-worthy  and  valuable  to  redeem  his  er 
rors." 

"  Horace,  of  all  the  writers  of  antiquity,  most  abounds . 
with  that  practical  good  sense,  and  fsinuliar  observation  of 
life  and  manners  which  render  an  author,  in  a  more  empha- 
tic ^ense,  the  reader's  companion.  Good  sense,  in  fact,  seems 
the  most  distinguished  feature  of  his  Satires ;  for  his  wit 
seems  to  me  rather  forced  ]  and  it  is  their  tone  of  sound  un- 
derstanding, added  to. their  easy,  conversational  air,  and  a  cer- 
tain turn  for  fine  raillery,  that  forms  the  secret  by  which 
they  please.  His  metre  is  even  studiously  careless :  he  ex- 
pressly disclaims  the  fabrication  of  polished  verse,  and  speaks 
of  his  *  Pedestrian  Muse.'  Swift  is  a  far  better  copjdst  of 
his  manner  than  Pope,  who  should  have  imitated  Juvenal. 
But  the  lyric  poetry  of  Horace  displays  an  entire  command 
of  all  the  graces  and  powers  of  metre.  Elegance  and  just- 
ness of  thought,  and  ffelicity  of  expression,  rather  than  sub- 
limity, seem  to  be  its  general  character,  though  the  poet 
sometimes  rises  to  considerable  grandeur  of  sentiment  and 
imagery  In  variety  and  versatility  his  lyric  genius  is  un- 
rivalled by  that  of  any  poet  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  ; 
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and  there  are  no  ma^  of  inequality,  or  of  inferioritj  to 
himself  Whether  his  Odes  be  of  the  mffll  «*^^  p^ilftff^r^v 
cal  kind ;  the  ^^ttuyjBbgjd^ri^tave^^^gE^^  amatory,  the 
"^tgSSrthej^Qttg;^  each  separate  species  woiiKhSeSa~to 
b^  his  pecuHar  province.  His  epistles  evince  a  knowledge  of 
the  weaknesses  of  the  human  heart,  which  would  do  honour 
to  a  prdessed  philosopher.^  What  duintilian,  and  the  mo- 
dems after  him,  call  the  "  Art  of  Poetry,"  seems  to  have 
been  only  the  third  epistle  of  the  second  book,  addressed  to 
the  PisoB.  The  style  and  manner  differ  in  no  respect  from 
the  former  epstles.  The  observationis  are  equally  desultory, 
and  we  meet  with  the  same  strokes  of  satirical  humour ; 
which  appear  imsuitable  to  a  didactic  piece.  Dr.  Kurd,  inr 
deed,  has  discovered  the  utmost  order  and  connexion  in  this 
epistle,  which  he  supposes  to  contain  a  complete  system  of 
rules  for  dramatic  composition.  But  Hurd  was  a  pupil  of 
Warburton ;  and,  together  with  much  of  his  ingenuity,  had 
imlnbed  also  much  of  the  paradox  of  his  master.  His  com- 
in«[itaiy,  however,  is  extremely  interesting."* 


•  Elkni?9  Spectmena  of  the  CUune  Poett^  VoL  3.  p,  175. 
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1.  DACTYLIC  HSXAMSTBB. 

La6da\lrimt  i^l €id\ram  Shdd6m  \  ouiMi^^ineu. 

The  structure  of  this  species  of  verse  is  sufficiently  well 
known ;  it  consists  of  six  feet,  the  fifth  g[  which  is  a  dactyl, 
and  the  sixth  a  spraidee,  while  each  of  the  other  four  feet 
may  be  either  a  dactyl  or  spondee.  Sometimes,  howeyer,  in 
a  solemn,  majestic,  or  mournful  descnption,  or  in  express- 
ing astonishment,  ccmstemation,  vastness  d  size,  &c.  a  spcm- 
dee  is  admitted  in  the  fifth  foot,  and  the  line  is  then  denomi- 
nated Spondaic. 

The  hexameters  of  Horace,  in  his  Satires  and  Epstles, 
are  written  in  so  negligent  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  the  opi- 
nion, that  this  style  d  composition  was  purposely  adopted 
by  him  to  suit  the  nature  ci  his  subject  Whether  this  opi- 
nion be  coirect  or  not  must  be  considered  elsewhere.  It  will 
only  be  requisite  here  to  state,  that  the  peculiar  character  of 
hisliexameter  yersification  will  render  it  unnecessary  for  us 
to  say  any  thing  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  caesural 
pause  in  this  species  of  yerse,  which  is  better  explained  with 
leference  to  the  rhythm  and  cadence  d  Virgil. 
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2.  Dagttug  TsTRAMETBRajNMferiore.* 

The  Tetrameter  a  potteriore^  or  Spondaic  tetrameter,  con- 
sists of  the  lasl  four  feet  of  an  hexameter  ]  as, 

Cerius  e\nim  pro\misU  A\p(iUo. 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  hexameter,  a  spondee  occupes  the 
last^lace  but  one,  in  which  case  the  preceding  foot  ought  to 
be  a  dactyl,  or  the  line  will  be  too  heavy ;  as, 

Mins6\rem  c6ht\bint  Ar\ch^. 

3.  Dacttlic  Trimbtee  Catalbctig. 

The  Trimeter  catalectic  is  a  line  consisting  of  the  first 
five  half-feet  of  an  hexameter,  or  two  feet  and  a  half;  ais, 

Arb6rf\busqui  c6\mae. 

Horace  uniformly  observes  this  construction,  viz.  two  dactyls 
and  a  semi-foot.  Ausonius,  however,  sometimes  makes  the 
first  foot  a  spondee,  and  twice  uses  a  spondee  in  the  second 
place ;  but  the  spondee  injures  the  harmony  of  the  verse. 

4.  Adonic  • 

The  Adofiic,  or  Dactylic  Dimeter,  consists  of  two  feet,  a 
dactyl  and  spondee ;  as. 


(1)  The  expreasioa  apotUriore  xefen  to  the  verse  being  coiuddeied  as 
taken  from  the  latter  part  of  an  hexameter  line  (a  posteriore  parte  ver- 
nu  hexametri)f  and  is  consequently  opposed  to  the  dactylic  tetrameter  a 
priore.  This  last  is  taken  ttom  the  Jlret  part  (a  priore  parte)  of  an  hex- 
ameter, and  must  always  have  the  last  foot  a  dactyL 

(3)  This  verse  derives  its  name  firom  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
used  by  the  Gbeeks  in  the  music  which  accompanied  the  celebration  of 
the  festival  of  Adonis :  that  part  probably  which  represented  the  restora- 
tion of  Adonis  to  Ufe. 
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Ristt  A\poUo. 

Sappho  is  said  to  have  written  entire  poems  in  this  measure, 
now  lost.  Boethius  has  a  piece  of  thirtj-one  Adonic  lines 
(lib.  1.  tnetr.  7.),  of  which  the  following  are  a  specimen. 

J>rubibu8  atria 
Condita  nuUum 
Fundere  posmnt 
Sidera  lumen. 
Si  mare  vohens 
Turbidua  auster 
Misceat  ctestum^  ^c. 

The  measure,  however,  is  too  short  to  be  pleasing,  unless  ac- 
companied by  one  of  a  different  kind.  Hence  an  Adonic  is 
used  in  concluding  the  Sapphic  stanza.  (No.  10.)  In  tra- 
gic choruses,  it  is  arbitrarily  added  to  any  number  of  Sap- 
phics, without  regard  to  uniformity.  (Vid.  Senec,  Oedip^ 
act  1.     Troades,  act  4.    Here.  Fur,,act  3.     Thye8t.,act  3.) 

5.  Iambic  Trimeter. 

Iambic  verses  take  their  name  from  the  Iambus,^  which 
in  pure  Iambics,  was  the  only  foot  admitted.  They  are 
scanned  by  measures  of  two  feet ;  and  it  was  usual,  in  re- 
citing them,  to  make  a  short  pause  at  the  end  6f  every  se- 
cond foot,  with  an  emphasis  (arsis)  on  its  final  syllable. 

The  Iambic  Trimeter  (called  likewise  SenariuSj  from  its 
containing  six  feet,)  consists  of  three  measures  {metra). 
The  feet  which  compose  it,  six  in  number,  are  properly  aU 
iambi  ]  in  which  C£ise,  as  above  stated,  the  line  is  called  a 


(1)  The  term  Iambus  ('lofitfoff)  is  derived,  accordiiig  to  someetjmolo* 
gists,  from  IdTTu, ;"  to  injure,"  or  "  attack,"  on  account  of  its  having  been 
originally  used  in  satirical  composition.  Lennep  makes  it  the  same  mth 
USoff  and  deduces  this  last  from  Idia ;  the  same  as  '«•,  <  to  throw  at" 
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pure  iambic.     The  caesural  pause  most  commonly  occurs  at 
the  penthemimeiis ;  that  is,  after  two  feet  and  a  half;  as, 

Pha8e\lu8  U\\U  qwm  \  vide\\Hs  hd8\pite».  \\ 

The  metres  here  end  respectively  where  the  double  lines 
are  marked,  and  the  caesural  pause  takes  place  at  the  mid- 
die  of  the  third  foot,  after  the  word  ille. 

The  pure  Iambic,  however,  was  rarely  used.  This  seems 
a>  have  been  owing  partly  to  the  very  great  difficulty  of  pro- 
ducing any  considerable  number  of  good  verses,  and  partly 
to  the  wish  of  giving  to  the  verse  a  greater  degree  of  weight 
and  dignity.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  spondee  was  al- 
lowed to  take  the  place  of  the  iambus  in  the  first,  third,  and 
fifth  feet.*  The  admission  of  the  spondee  paved  the  way  for 
other  innovations.  Thus,  the  double  time  of  one  long  sylla- 
ble was  divided  into  two  single  times,  or  two  short  syllables. 
Hence,  for  the  iambus,  of  three  times,  was  substituted  a  tri- 
brach, in  every  station  except  the  sixth,  because  there  the 
final  syllable  being  lengthened  by  the  longer  pause  at  the 
termination  of  the  line,  a  tribrach  would,  in  feet,  be  equal  to 
an  anapaest,  containing  four  times  instead  of  three.  For  the 
spondee,  of  four  times,  was  substituted  a  dactyl  or  an  ana- 
paest, and  sometimes,  in  the  first  station,  a  proceleusmati- 
cus. 

The  scale  of  the  mixed  Iambic  Trimeter  is  therefore  as 
follows,* 

(1)  The  leason  why  the  lambos  was  retained  in  the  even  places,  tha 
iS,  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth,  appears  to  have  been  this :  that  by  pla- 
cing the  spondee  first,  and  making  the  iambus  to  follow,  greater  emphaas 
was  given  to  the  omcluding  syllable  of  each  measure,  on  which  the  icttiB 
and  pause  took  place,  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  two  long  syllar 
bles  stood  together.  Vid,  Carey's  Latin  Prosody^  p.  259,  ed.  1819,— 
where  other  particulars  will  be  found  relative  to  the  Trimeter  lambu? 
measure  as  used  by  the  Latin  writers  of  Tragedy,  Comedy,  and  Fable. 

(9)  The  scale  of  the  Chrcek  Trimeter  Iambic  must  not  be  confounded 
2* 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

v^  — 
v^  v^  s-^ 

—  s-^  s-^ 

s-^  s-x  — 

S-X   N-X   %»•  %-• 

v-^   >«/   V-' 

v-X   s-'  >-• 

—  S-X    v_^ 
s_^    >-•    — 

S.^    S-'    S-.' 

N_X     V-^     S-.' 

—  \^  \^ 

<w   v-^  

v-x  

As  an  exemplification  of  this  scale,  we  shall  subjoin  some 
of  the  principal  mixed  trimeters  of  Horace. 

Epod.Iiiie. 

1.  27.  Pecti8\ve  Ca2a||6m  an\te  8i\\du8 fer\vidum, 

2.  23.  Libel  |  jdce\\re,  modo  \  9uh  an^dqua  %\Ucl, 
33.  Avi  dmt\it  2e||vi  ra\rd  fm^dlt  re\tia,     \ 

Mt  d\miU  le\\vi  rd\rd  ten\\dU  re\tid.     i  ^ 
35.  Pdvidum\ve  %>o||rem,  et  dd\vendm  \\  Idqueo  \  gruem 
39.  Quod  at  \  pudi\\cd  muii\er  tn  ||  pdrtem  |  juvet. 
57.  Ait  her\bd  ldpd\\thi  prd\ta  dmdn\tiSj  et  |  grdvt, 
61.  Hds  in\ier  qni\\ldSj  ut  |  juvdt  ||  pdstds  \  oves, 
65.  Po8itd8\que  ver\nd8j  di\ti8  ex\\dmen  \  domus. 
67.  Haec  «6t  |  ldcu\\tu8  foe\nerd\\tor  Al\pfuu8. 

3.  17.  JVec  iim|iHi9  Mfiie||rt9  e/]/»ca||cf9  HerlcuH^. 


with  this.  '  Porson  (^Praef,  ad  Hee.  6.)  has  denied  the  admiasilHlity  of 
the  anapaest  into  the  third  atjijth  place  of  the  Greek  Tragic  trimeter, 
except  in  the  case  of  Proper  Names  with  the  anapaest  contained  in  the 
same  word.  In  Latin  tragedy,  however,  it  obtained  admisaon  into  both 
stations,  though  more  rarely  into  the  third.  In  the  fifth  station,  the  Ro- 
man tragedians  not  only  admitted,  bat  seemed  to  have  a  strong  indinatmn 
for,  this  foot     Vid.  Carey's  Latin  Proeody^  p.  256,  ed,  1819. 

(I)  The  quantity  of  the  a  in  amite  depends  on  that  of  tne  e  in  levL 
If  we  read  tevi,  it  b  amtte^  but  if  2m,  amite.  This  results  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Trimeter  Iambic  scale.  We  cannot  say  amite  Uvi^  with- 
out admitting  an  anapaest  into  the  second  place,  which  would  violate  tlie 
measure ;  ndther  can  we  read  }imite  levit  without  admitting  a  pyrrhich 
Into  the  second  place^  which  is  unheard  o£ 
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5.    15.  Canidt\d  brevi\\hu8  tm\plicd\\tdrt\peria. 

25.  At  ex\pedi\\td  Sdgd\ndj  per  ||  toldm  \  domum, 
49.  Qittdd4x\it?  out  \\  quid  tdcu\it  ?  0  \\  rebus  \  mSs 
79.  Prttt«|^  coe||/tlm  8i\dU  in\\feriu8  \  mart, 
S5.  Sed  duln\uSj  uH\\di  rum\peret  \\  8il€n\tium, 
91.  Qutn,  ubi  \  peri\\reju8\su8  ex\\spiru\vird, 

7.      1.  Quo,  quo  I  8celes\\{i  rui\ti8  ?  aiU  \\  cur  dex\teris. 

9.    17.  Ad  hoc  I  fremm\\te8  ver\terunt  ||  bis  mtl\le  equos, 

10.  7.  Insur\\gdt  Aqui\lo,  qudn\tus  al\\tts  mon\tihu8. 
19.  Ioni\us  u\\do  quum  \  remu\\gien8  \  sinus} 

11.  23.  ^funcj  gld\ridn\\iis  quam\libet  \\  miUier\ctUdm. 
27.  Sed  dli\us  dr\\ddr  out  |  ptiel\\lae  cdn\didae, 

17.      6.  Cdnidi\dj  pdr\\ce  vo\cibus  \\  tdndem  \  sdcris, 

12.  AUti\bii8  dt\\que  cdni\bti8  hdmi\\ctdam  Hec\tdrem. 

42.  Injd\mis  Hele\\nae  Cds\tor  of\\fensus  \  vice, 

63.  Ingrd\td  mise\\ro  vi\td  du\\cenda  est,  \  in  hoc 

65.  Optdt  I  9«te||<eii»  Pelo\pi8  in\\fidi  |  pater. 

74.  Vectd\bor  ^fiie||ri9  tunc  \  ego  ini\\micis  |  eques, 

78.  Deripe\re  Lu\\nd3n  vd\cihus  \\  possim  \  mSis, 

6.  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic. 

This  is  the  common  Trimeter  (No.  5.)  wanting  the  final 
syllable.  It  consists  of  five  feet,  properly  all  iambi,  followed 
by  a  catalectic  syllable :  as, 

Vdcd\tus  dt\\que  non  \  mord\\tus  au\dit, 

like  the  common  Trimeter,  however,  it  admits  the  spon- 
dee into  the  first  and  third  places ;  but  not  into  the  fifth, 
which  would  render  the  verse  too  heavy  and  prosaic. 


(1)  16nitUf  from  the  Greek  *l6vios.  Hence  the  remark '  of  Maltby 
{Morell.  Lex,  Grace,  Pros.  ad.  voc.)  *l6vios  apud  poetas  mihi  nondum 
oecurrit!  nam  ad  Pind.  Nem.  4.  87.  rectededit  Heyniua  *16vtop  non  me- 
tromdtim  jvbentey  verum  etiam  hoc  Dammit  regula.  **  Si  de  genta 
Oraeea  termo  eat,  semper  hoe  nomen  scribit  per  «* :  sed  si  de  man  Ionia, 
temper  per  •  /uxpSv." 
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Trahuint\que  8ic\\ca8  ma\ehinae  \\  cartjfUtf. 
^Nonnul\ld  quer\\cu  8unt\cdvd\\ta  it  ul\mo. 

Terentianus  Maurus,  without  any  good  reason,  prefers 
scanning  it  as  follows : 

Trdhunt\que  9k\cd8  \\  mdehi\nae  cd\nna^. 

This  species  of  verse  is  likewise  called  Archilochian,  firora 
the  poet  Archilochns. 

7.  Iambic  Dimeter. 

The  Iambic  Dimeter  consists  of  two  measures,  or  four  feet, 
properly  all  iambi ;  as, 

Perun\xit  hoc  \\  id\8dnem. 

it  admits,  however,  the  same  variations  as  the  trimeter, 
though  Horace  much  more  frequently  employs  a  spondee 
than  any  other  foot  in  the  third  place.  The  scale  of  this 
measure  is  as  follows  : 


12  3  4 

—      S-X     N—/  — •     v.-'     «*-rf 

N_y     S^      N..-'     N..-'     — 


This  species  of  verse  is  also  called  Archilochian  dimeter 
The  fdlowing  lines  from  the  Epodes  will  illustrate  the  scale. 

Epod.  2.  line  62.     Vide\re  prope\\rdntM\dofmm. 
3.  —    8.     Cdnicl^\d  trdc\\tdmt  \  ddpea. 
6.  —  48.     Cdmdi\d  rd\\den8  pdl\Ucem, 
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8.  Iambic  Dimeter  Htpermbter. 

This  measure,  also  called  Aichilochian,  is  the  Iambic  Di 
meter  (No.  7.)  with  aa  additional  syllable  at  the  end ;  as, 

Rede\git  ad  \\  vero$  \  ^fmo||m. 

Horace  frequently  uses  this  species  of  verse  in  conjunc 
tion  with  the  Alcaic,  and  always  has  the  third  foot  a  spon 
dee :  ifor  the  line,  which  in  the  common  editions  runs  thus, 

I}Ujec\td  non  ||  leoi  |  rui||iia, 

IS  more  correctly  read  with  Kni  in  place  of  levi. 

9.  Acephalous  Iambic  Dimeter. 

This  is  the  Iambic  Dimeter  (No.  7.)  wanting  the  first  syl- 
hble:  as, 

Aon  I  efrtir  ||  neque  au\r^m. 

It  may,  however,  be  also  regarded  as  a  Trochaic  Dimetei 
Catalectic,  and  scanned  as  follows : 

Non  i\hur  neH^tie  aure\um ; 

though,  if  we  follow  the  authority  of  Terentianus  {De  Metr. 
738),  we  must  consider  the  first  appellation  as  the  more  cor- 
rect one  of  the  two,  since  he  expressly  calls  it  by  this  name. 

10.  Sapphic. 

This  verse  takes  its  name  firom  the  poetess  Sappho,  who 
invented  it,  and  consists  of  five  feet,  viz.  a  trochee,  a  spon- 
dee, a  dactyl,  and  two  more  trochees ;  as, 

Dyiu\U  9ax\i8  dgi\tatu8  \  hSimor, 

But  in  the  Greek  stanza,  Sappho  sometimes  makeTthe 
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seccmd  foot  a  trochee,  in  which  she  is  imitated  bj  Catullus ; 
as, 

fiauca  I  nunti\ate  meae  pueUae, 

Horace,  however,  uniformly  has  the  spondee  in  the  second 
place,  which  renders  the  verse  much  more  melodious  and 
flowing.  The  Sapphic  stanza,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  is 
composed  of  three  Sapphics  and  one  Adonic.  (No.  4.)  As 
the  Adonic  sometimes  was  irregularly  subjoined  to  any  in- 
definite nimiber  of  Sapphics  {vid.  Remarks  on  Adonic  verse), 
so,  on  other  occasions,  the  Sapphics  wore  continued  in  unin- 
terrupted succession,  terminating  as  they  had  begun,  with- 
out the  addition  of  an  Adonic  even  at  the  end,  as  in  Bo'ethi 
uSjlib,  2.  metr.  B.^-Seneca,  TroadeSj  act  4. 

The  most  pleasing  verses,  are  those  in  which  the  caesural 
pause  occurs  at  the  fifth  half-foot ;  as, 

inUlger  v%\tae  \\  sc(^\ri8que  \  purua 
Jian  e^et  JVfaSIrt  ||  jdcu\tis  nic  [  drcu 
JSec  v^n€na\iM  \\  gravilda  s&gtttis 
Fu8ce  phd\retrd. 

The  following  lines,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  the  pause 
falls  dififerently,  are  far  less  melodious. 

Qtit  $eden8  adoerauSf  \\  identidem  it, 
Quindecim  Diana  \\  preces  virorum, 
Liberum  munivU  iter  ||  daturua. 
Hate  Jovem  $mtire^  \\  Deosque  cuncto$. 

With  regard  to  the  caesura  of  the  foot,  it  is  worth  notic- 
ing, that  in  the  Greek  Sapphics  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 
conjimction  of  the  component  feet  by  caesura,  but  every  foot 
may  be  terminated  by  an  entire  word.  This  freedom  forms 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Greek  Sapphic,  and  is  what 
chiefly  distinguishes  it  firom  the  Latin  Sapphic,  as  exhibited 
by  Horace. 
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In  Sapphics,  the  divisicm  of  a  w(»rd  between  two  lines  fre- 
quently occurs ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  not  compound  but 
simple  words,  separately  vdd  of  all  meaning ;  as, 

LiobHur  rtpa,  Jaw  non  probanU^  ux- 
oriu8  cmnia. 

This  circumstance,  together  with  the  fact  of  such  a  divi- 
sion taking  place  only  between  the  third  Sapphic  and  the 
concluding  Adonic,*  has  induced  an  eminent  prosodian  (Dr. 
Carey)  to  entertain  the  ojnnion,  that  neither  Sappho  nor  Ca- 
tullus, nor  Horace,  ever  intended  the  stanza  to  consist  of  four 
separate  verses,  but  wrote  it  as  three,  viz.  two  five-foot  Sap- 
phics and  one  of  seven  feet  (including  the  Adonic) ;  the  fiilh 
foot  of  the  long  verse  being  indiscriminate^  eith^  a  spon- 
dee or  a  trochee. 

11.  Choriambic  Pentameter. 

The  Choriambic  Pentameter  consists  of  a  spondee,  three 
choriambi,  and  an  iambus :  as, 

Tu  ne  I  ^tioe^em,  |  «clre  ne/Ss,  |  quem  mtht,  qvhn  \  tibh 

12.  Altered  Choriambic  Tetrameter. 

The  proper  Choriambic  Tetrameter  consists  of  three  cho- 
nambi  and  a  bacchius  (i.  e.  an  iambus  and  a  long  syllable)  ; 
as. 


(1)  The  divudons  which  take  place  between  the  other  lineg  of  the 
Sapphic  stanza,  when  they  are  not  common  cases  of  Synapheia,  (as  in 
Horace^  Carm,  3.  218.)  will  he  found  to  regard  compound  woida  only, 
•nd  not  timple  ones.    The  ode  of  Horace  (4.  2.)  which  begins 

Pindarum  guiaquie  studet  aemulari 
IvXe 

faiDishes  no  exception  to  this  remark.    A  Synaeiens  operates  in  hiU^ 
wMch  must  be  read  as  if  written  YuZe. 
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JanipaieTf  |  JanetvenB,  \  dk^i  bk^ts,  \  htfomiU, 

(Sept.  Serenus.) 

Horace,  however,  made  an  alteration,  tbGugh  not  an  im  • 
provement,  by  substituting  a  spondee  instead  oi  an  iambue, 
in  the  first  measure,  viz. 

Tt  decs  d\rd  Sgbwin  |  cur  properia  \  dmando. 

The  Choriambic  Tetnuoaeter j  in  its  original  state,  was  call- 
ed Phalaecian,  from  the  poet  Phalaecius,  who  used  it  in  some 
of  his  compositions. 

13.  AscLEPiADic  Choriambic  Tetrameter. 

This  verse,  so  called  from  the  poet  AsclepiSdes,  consists  of 
a  spondee,  two  choriambi,  and  an  iambus ;  as, 

J\iaece\na8  dtdma  ||  ediU  ri\gibu8. 

The  caesural  pause  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  first  cho- 
riambus ;  on  which  account  some  are  accustomed  to  scan 
the  line  as  a  Dactylic  Pentameter  Catalecdc ;  as, 

Maece\na8  ata\vi8  \\  ediU  \  regtbus. 

But  this  mode  of  scanning  the  verse  is  condemned  by  Te- 
renlianus.  Horace  uniformly  adheres  to  the  arrangement 
given  above.  Other  poets,  however,  sometimes,  though  ve- 
ry rarely,  make  the  first  foot  a  dactyl. 

14.  Choriambic  Trimeter,  or  Gltconig. 

The  Qlyconic  verse  (so  called  from  the  poet  Glyco)  con 
sists  of  a  spondee,  a  choriambtis,  and  an  iambus ;  as, 

Siea\\  dihd,  pdlma  \  Ogpri . 

But  the  first  foot  was  sometimes  varied  to  an  iambus  or  a 
trochee;  as, 
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BoTM  II  credefuga\cibu8.     (Boethius.) 
Vitis  II  implicat  ar\bores.     (Catullus.) 

Horace,  however,  who  makes  frequent  use  of  this  mea- 
sure, invariably  uses  the  spondee  in  the  first  place.  As  the 
pause  in  this  species  of  verse  always  occurs  after  the  first 
foot,  a  Glyconic  may  hence  be  easily  scanned  as  a  Dactylic 
Trimeter,  provided  a  spondee  occupy  the  first  place  in  the 
line;  as. 

Sic  te  I  dkdf  pd\t€n8  C^pri, 

15.  Choriambig  Trimeter  Catalsctic,  or  Pherecratic. 

The  Pherecratic  verse,  (so  called  from  the  poet  Phere- 
crates,)  is  the  Glyconic  (No.  14.)  deprived  of  its  final  sylla- 
ble, and  consists  of  a  spondee,  a  choriambus,  and  a  catalec- 
tic  syllable ;  as, 

Grato  I  Pyrrhd  sub  an\tro, 

UcHrace  uniformly  adheres  to  this  arrangement,  and  hence 
in  him  it  may  be  scanned  as  a  Dactylic  Trimeter : 

Grato  I  Fyrrhd  sub  \  antro. 

Other  poets,  however,  make  the  first  foot  sometimes  a  tro- 
chee or  an  anapaest,  rarely  an  iambus. 

16.  Choriambic  Dimeter. 

The  Choriambic  Dimeter  consists  of  a  choriambus  and  a 
bacchius;  as, 

Lgdidf  dOCf  \  phr  omnts. 

This  measure  is  also  called,  in  Greek  poetry,  Aristopha- 

Die 
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17.  Ionic  a  minore. 


Ionic  verses  are  of  two  kinds,  the  Ionic  a  majorej  and  the 
Ionic  a  minore^  called  likewise  lonicus  Major  and  lonicu^ 
MinoTj  and  so  denominated  from  the  feet  or  measures  o* 
which  they  are  respectively  composed. 

The  Ionic  a  minore  is  composed  entirely  of  the  foot  or 
measure  of  that  name,  and  which  consists  of  a  pyrrhic  and 
a  spondee,  as  docuisatnt.  It  is  not  restricted  to  any  particu- 
lar nimiber  of  feet  or  measures,  but  may  be  extended  to  any 
length,  provided  only,  that,  with  due  attention  to  Synapheia, 
the  final  syllable  of  the  spondee  in  each  measure  be  either 
naturally  long,  or  made  long  by  the  concourse  of  consonants  ; 
and  that  each  sentence  or  period  terminate  with  a  complete 
measure,  having  the  spondee  for  its  close. 

Horace  has  used  this  measure  but  once  {Carm,  3.  12.), 
and  great  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  true  mode  of 
arranging  the  ode  in  which  it  occurs.  If  we  follow,  how- 
ever, the  authority  of  the  ancient  granmiarians,  and  particu- 
larly of  Terentianus  Maurus,  it  will  appear  that  the  true  divi- 
sion is  into  strophes  ;  and  consequently  that  Cuningam  {Ani- 
madv.  in  HorcU,  Benil  p,  315  )  is  wrong  in  supposing  that 
the  ode  in  question  was  intended  to  run  on  in  one  continued 
train  of  independent  tetrameters.  Cuningam's  ostensible 
reason  for  this  arrangement  is,  that  Martianus  Capella  {De 
Nupt.  Philol.  lib.  4.  cap.  tdt.)  has  composed  an  Ionic  poem 
divided  into  tetrameters :  the  true  cause  would  appear  to  be 
his  opposition  to  Bentley.  This  latter  critic  has  distributed 
the  ode  into  four  strophes,  each  consisting  of  ten  feet ;  or,  in 
other  words,  of  two  tetrameters  followed  by  a  dimeter.  The 
strict  arrangement,  he  remarks,  would  be  into  four  lines 
merely,  containing  each  ten  feet ;  but  the  size  of  the  mo- 
dem page  prevents  this,  of  course,  from  being  done.  The 
scanning  of  the  ode,  therefore,  according  'to  the  division 
adopted  by  Bentley,  will  be  as  follows  : 
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Miserarum  est  \  neque  dmori  \  ddri  hMm,  \  nique  dukl 
Mala  vifu)  1  lavere^  out  ex\animarij  |  tnetuentea 
Pdtriiae  ver\herd  linguae. 

The  arrangement,  in  other  editions,  is  as  follows : 

Mtserarum  eat  \  neque  dmori  \  dare  ludmn^ 
J^Teque  dvlci  \  mala  vino  \  Uwere,  aut  ex- 

-dnimdri  \  meiiientea  |  pdiriiae  ver\herd  Unguat 

( )thers  again  have  the  following  scheme : 

Miserarum  est  |  neque  amori  |  dare  ludum, 
Neque  dulci  |  mala  vino  j  lavere,  aut  ex- 

-animari  |  metuentes  |  patruae 
VerberS  |  linguae,  &c. 

Both  of  these,  however,  are  justly  condemned  by  Bentley. 

18.  Greater  Alcaic 

This  metre,  so  called  from  the  poet  Alcaeus,  consists  ol 
two  feet,  properly  both  iambi,  and  a  long  catalectic  syllable, 
followed  by  a  choriambus  and  an  iambis ;  the  caesural 
pause  always  falling  after  the  catalectic  syllable ;  as, 

Videa  I  tf/jal|/a  I  atet  nwe\cdn\diqim. 

But  the  first  foot  of  the  iambic  portion  is  alterable  of 
course  to  a  spondee,  and  Horace  much  more  frequently  has 
a  spondee  than  an  iambus  in  this  place ;  as, 

0  md\tre  pul\chrd  \\  ftUd  'pul\chrwr. 

The  Alcaic  verse  is  sometimes  scanned  with  two  dactyls 
in  the  latter  member ;  as, 

Vldea  I  ut  al\td  ||  atet  ntvi  \  cdndtdXm. 
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19.  Archilochian  Heptameter. 

This  species  of  verso  consists  of  two  members,  the  first  a 
Dactylic  Tetrameter  a  priore  (vid.  No.  2.  in  notis,)^  and  the 
latter  a  Trochaic  Dimeter  Brachycatalectic :  that  is,  the  first 
portion  of  the  line  contedns  four  feet  from  the  beginning  of  a 
Dactylic  Hexameter,  the  fourth  being  always  a  dactyl ;  and 
*Jie  latter  portion  consists  of  three  trochees ;  as, 

Solvttur  I  dcris  hy\em8  gra\td  vice  \\  verts  \  ei  Fd\von%, 

20.  IVIiNOR  Alcaic. 

This  metre  consists  of  two  dactyls  followed  by  two  tro 
chees;  as 

Leoid  I  personulere  \  adxd. 

21.  Dacttlico-Iambic. 

This  measure  occurs  in  the  2d,  4th,  and  other  even  lines 
of  the  11th  Epode  of  Horace,  as  it  is  arranged  in  this  edi- 
tion. The  first  part  of  the  verse  is  a  Dactylic  Trimeter  Cata- 
lectic  (No.  3.),  the  latter  part  is  an  Iambic  Dimeter  (No.  7.) ; 
as, 

Scribere  |  ver8tcu\lo8  \\  dmo\re  ph'lcfUsum  \  grdvl. 

One  peculiarity  attendant  on  this  metre  will  need  expla- 
nation. In  consequence  of  the  union  of  two  different  kinds 
of  verse  into  one  line,  a  license  is  allowed  the  poet  with  re- 
gard to  the  final  syllable  of  the  first  verse,  both  in  length- 
ening short  syllables,  and  preserving  vowels  from  elision ;  as 

Epod.  11.  line    6.  Inachia  furere,  silvisj  &c. 

—  10.  Arguitj  et  latere  petitus^  &c. 

—  26.  Libera  consilidj  »cc,  &c. 

—  14.  Fervidiore  mero  arcana,  &c. 

—  24.  Vincere  mollitia,  amor,  &a 
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Hence,  lines  thus  composed  of  independent  metres  are 
called  otfuva^^^oi,  or  inconnexif  on  accoimt  of  this  medial  li- 
cense. Archilochus,  according,  to  Hephsestion,  was  the  first 
who  employed  them.  {Bentleyj  ad  Epod.  1 1.)  Many  edi- 
tions, however,  prefer  the  simpler  though  less  correct  divi- 
sion into  distinct  measures ;  as, 

Scfihere  \  ver8icu\lo$ 
Amo\re  per\\cul8um  \  grdvi. 

22.  Iambico-Dacttlig. 

This  measure  occurs  in  the  2d,  4th,  and  other  even  Imes 
of  the  13th  Epode  of  Horace,  as  it  is  arranged  in  this  edi- 
tion. The  first  part  of  the  verse  is  an  Iambic  Dimeter  (No. 
7),  the  latter  part  is  a  Dactylic  Trimeter  Catalectic  (No.  3). 
It  is  therefore  directly  the  reverse  of  the  preceding. 

Occa|9to|neni  de  \  die  :  ||  dumque  vi\rent  genuld. 

The  license  mentioned  in  the  preceding  measure,  takes 
place  also  in  this  ;  as, 

Epod.  13.  line     8.  Reducet  in  sedem  vic^.     JSunCj  &c. 

—  10.  Levare  diris  pectora  aoUicitudinibus. 

—  14.  Findunt  Scamavdri  flumina,  luhricus^  &>c. 

These  lines  are  also,  like  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
section,  called  atfuvafr^Toi,  or,  inconnexi.  Many  editions  pre- 
fer the  following  arrangement,  which  has  simplicity  in  its  fa- 
vour, but  not  strict  accuracy : 

Occa|Mo||nein  de  \  die : 
Dumqai  v*\rent  genu  d. 
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^311,  Vetusto, 18,  18,    8,  20 

.^uam  memento, 18,  18,    8,  20. 

Albi,  ne  doleas,  -        -        -        -        -  13,  13,  13,  14. 

Altera  jam  teritur, 1,6. 

Angustam,  amice, 18,  18,    8,  20. 

At,  O  Deorum, 6,    7. 

Audivere,  Lyce, 13,  13^  15,  14. 

Bacchum  in  remotis,         -        -        -        -  18,  18,    8,  20. 

Beatus  ille,      -  -        -        -        -        -  6,    7. 

Coelo  supinas,  -        -        -        -        -  18,  18,    8, 20. 

Coelo  tonantem, 18,  18,    8,  20. 

Cum,  tu,  Lydia, 14,  13. 

Cur  me  querelis, 18,  18,    8,  20 

Delicta  majorum, 18,  18,    8,  20. 

Descende  coelo, 18,18,    8,20 

Dianam,  tenerao, 13,  13,  15,  14. 

Difiugere  nives, 1,    3. 

Dive,  quem  proles, 10,  10,  10,    4 

Divis  orte  bonis, 13,  13,  13,  14 

Donarem  pateras, 13. 

*  The  nambers  refer  to  the  several  metres,  as  they  have  just  been  ex- 
plained.   Thus,  in  the  ode  beginning  with  the  words  JEli^  Vetusto^  the 
first  and  second  lines  of  each  stanza  are  Greater  Alcaics  (No,  18),  the 
third  line  is  an  lanibic  Dimeter  (No.  8),  and  the  last  line  a  Minor  Aka 
(No.  20)  and  so  of  the  rest 
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Donee  gratus  eram  tibi, 
Eheu !  fugaces, 
Est  mihi  noniun, 
Et  thure  et  fidibus,  - 
Exegi  monimentmn, 
Extremiun  Tanain, 
Faune,  Njrmphanim, 
Festo  quid  potius  die, 
HercuEs  ritu,  - 
Horrida  tempestas,  - 

Ibis  libumis,  - 

Icci,  beatis, 

Die  et  nefasto, 

Impios  parrae, 

Inclusam  Danaen,  - 

Intactis  opulentior,  - 

Integer  vitae,  - 

Intermissa,  Venus,  - 

Jam  jam  efficaci, 

Jam  pauca  aratro,    - 

Jam  satis  terris, 

Jam  veris  comites,    - 

Justum  et  tenacem,  - 

Laudabunt  alii, 

Lupis  et  agnis, 

Ljdia,  die,  per  omnes, 

Maecenas  atavis,     - 

Mala  soluta,    - 

Martiis  coelebs, 

Mater  saeva  Cupidinunii 

Mereuri,  fitcunde,     - 

Mercuri,  nam  te, 

Miserarum  est, 

Mollis  inertia, 

Montium  custos, 

Motum  ex  Metello,  - 


XXXI 

14,  13. 

18,  18,    8,  20. 

10,  10,  10,    4. 

14, 13. 

14. 

13,  13,  13,  14. 
10,  10,  10,    4. 

14,  13. 

10,  10,  10,    4 

1,22. 

6,    7. 
18,  18,    8,  20, 
18,  18,    8,  20. 
10,10,10,    4. 

13,  13,  13,  14. 

14,  13. 

10,  10,  10,    4 
14,  13. 
5. 
18,  18,    8,  20. 
10,  10,  10,    4. 

13,  13,  13,  14. 
18,  18,    8,  20. 

1,    2. 

5,  7. 
16,  12. 
13. 

6,  7. 

10,  10,  10,    4 

14,  13. 
10,  10,  10, 
10,  10,  10, 
17. 

1,    7. 
10,10,10,    4. 
18,  18,    8,  20 


4. 
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Musis  amicus, 
Natis  in  usum, 
Ne  forte  credas, 
Ne  sit  andllae, 
Nolis  longa  ferae, 
Nondum  subacta, 
Non  ebur,  neque, 
Non  semper  imbres, 
Non  usitata,   - 
Non  vides  quanto, 
Nox  erat, 
Nullam,  Vare, 
Nullus  argento, 
Nimc  est  bibendum, 
O  crudelis  adhuc, 
O  Diva,  gratum, 
O  fons  Bandusiae, 
O  matre  pulchra, 
O  nata  mecmn, 
O  navis,  referunt, 
O  saepe  mecmn, 
O  Venus,  regina, 
Odi  profanum, 
Otium  Divos,  - 
Parcius  junctas. 
Parens  Deorum, 
Parentis  olim, 
Pastor  quiun  trahere 
Persicos  odi,    - 
Pecti,  nihil  me, 
Phoebe,  sylvarumque, 
Phoebus  volentem, 
Pindarum  quisquis, 
Poscimur :  si  quid, 
duae  cura  patrum, 
klualem  ministrum, 


18, 18, 
18, 18, 
18,  18, 
10,  10, 
13,  13, 
18,  18, 

9,  6. 
18,  18, 
18,  18, 
10,  10, 
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xxxni 

Claando  repostum, 5,    7. 

Cluantum  distet, 

•     14,13. 

Ctuem  tu,  Melpomene, 

•     14,  13. 

Cluem  vimm,  - 

-     10,  10,  10,    4. 

Cluid  bellicosus, 

.     18,  18,    8,  20. 

Quid  dedicatiim, 

.     18,18,    8,20. 

Cluid  fles,  Asterie,   - 

•     13,  13,  15,  14. 

Cluid  immerentes,    - 

.       6,    7. 

Cluid  obseratis, 

6. 

Cluid  tibi  vis,  - 

•       1,    2. 

Cluis  desiderio. 

.     13,  13,  13,  14. 

Cluis  multa  gracilis, 

.     13,  13,  15,  14. 

duo,  me,  Bacche,    - 

•     14,  13. 

duo,  quo,  scelesti,  - 

6,    7. 

Rectius  vives. 

.     10,10,10,    4. 

Rogare  longo. 

•       6,    7. 

Scriberis  Vario, 

.     13,  13,  13,  14. 

Septimi  Gades, 

•     10,  10,  10,    4. 

Sic  te,  Kva,   - 

14,  13. 

Solvitur  acris  hyems, 

19,    6. 

Te  maris  et  terrae,  - 

1,    2. 

Tu  ne  quaesieris,     - 

H. 

Tyrihena.  regum,     • 

.     18,18,    8,20. 

UUa  si  juris,     - 

10,10,10,    4. 

Uxor  pauperis  Ibyci, 

14,  13. 

Velox  amoenimi,     - 

18,  18,    8,  20. 

Vides  ut  alta,  - 

18,18,    8,20. 

Vilepotabis,    - 

10,  10,  10,    4. 

Vitas  himiuleo, 

.     13,  13,  15,  14. 

Vixipuellis,    - 

18,18,    vS,  ?0 
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CARMINCJM 

LIBER  PRIMUS.     • 


Carmen  I. 
AD  MAECENATEM. 


Maecenas  atavis  edite  regibus, 

O  et  praesidium  et  diilce  decus  meumi 

Sunt,  quos  curriculo  pulverem  Olympicum 

CoUegisse  juvat,  metaque  fervidis 

Evitata  rotis  palmaque  nobilis  5 

Terrarum  dominos  evehit  ad  Deos^ 

Hunc,  si  mobilium  turba  duiritium 

Certat  tergeminis  tollere  honoribus : 

Dlum,  Si  proprio  condidit  horreo 

duidquid  de  libycis  verritur  areis.  10 

Craudentem  patrios  findere  sarculo 

Agros,  Attalicis  condidonibus 

Nunqxiam  demoveas,  ut  trabe  Cjpria 

Mjrtoum  pavidiis  nauta  secet  mare. 

Luctantem  Icariis  fluctibus  A&icum  15 

Mercator  metuens  otium  et  oppidi 

Laudat  rura  sui :  mox  reficit  rates 

Cluassas,  indocilis  pauperiem  pati. 

Est,  qui  nee  veteris  pocula  Massici, 

Nee  partem  solido  demere  de  die  20 
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Spemit,  nunc  viridi  membra  sub  arbuto 

Stratus,  nunc  ad  aquae  lene  caput  sacrae 

Multos  castra  juvant,  et  lituo  tubae 

Permixtus  sonitus,  bellaque  matribus 

Detestata.     Manet  sub  Jove  Mgido  25 

Venator,  tenerae  conjugis  immemor, 

Seu  visa  est  catulis  cer^'a  fidelibus, 

Seu  rupit  teretes  Marsus  aper  plagas. 

Me  doctarum  ederae  praemia  frontium 

Dts  miicent  superis :  me  gelidum  nemus  30 

Nympharumque  leves  cimi  Satyris  chori 

Secemi!bit  populo :  si  neque  tibias 

Euterpe  cobibet,  nee  Polyhymnia 

Lesboum  refugit  tendere  barbiton. 

Cluod  si  me  lyricis  vatibus  inseris,  35 

Sublimi  feriam  sidera  vertice. 

Carmen  II. 

AD  AUQUSTUM  CAESAREM. 

Jam  satis  terris  nivis  atque  dirae 
Grandinis  misit  Pater,  et,  rubente 
Dextera  sacras  jaculatus  arces, 
Terruit  urbem : 

Temiit  gentes,  grave  ne  rediret  6 

Saeculimi  Pyrrhae  nova  monstra  questae ; 
Omne  quum  Proteus  pecus  egit  altos 
Visere  montes, 

Piscium  et  simmia  genus  haesit  iilmo, 
Nota  quae  sedes  fuerat  palumbis,  lo 

Et  superjecto  pavidae  natarunt 
Aequore  damae. 

Vidimus  flaviun  Tiberim,  retortis 
litore  Etrusco  violenter  undis, 
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Ire  dejectum  monimenta  Regis,  15 

Templaque  Vestae, 

Diae  dum  se  niminm  querent! 
Jactat  ultarem,  vagus  et  sinistra 
Labitur  ripa,  Jove  non  probante,  u- 

xorius  amms.  20 

Auciiet  cives  acuisse  fermm, 
Quo  graves  Persae  melius  perirent ; 
Audiet  pugnas,  vitio  parentum 
Rara,  juventus. 

duem  vocet  Divdm  populus  mentis  25 

Imperl  rebus  ?  prece  qua  fatigent 
Yirgines  sanctae  minus  audientem 
Carmina  Vestam  ? 

Cui  dabit  partes  scelus  expiandi 
Jupiter  ?  Tandem  venias,  precamur,  30 

Nube  ccmdentes  humeros  amictus, 
Augur  Apollo ; 

Sive  tu  mavis,  Erycina  ridens, 
Cluam  Jocus  circum  volat  et  Cupido  ; 
Sive  neglectum  genus  et  nepotes  35 

Respids,  auctor, 

Heu  I  nimis  longo  satiate  ludo, 
Cluem  juvat  clamor  galeaeque  levea^ 
Acer  et  Marsi  peditis  cruentum 

Yultus  in  hoslem ;  40 

Sive  mutata  juvenem  figura, 
Ales,  in  terris  imitaris,  almae 
Filius  Maiae,  patiens  vocari 
Caesaris  ultor : 
4 
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Serus  in  coelum  redeas,  diuque  46 

Laetus  intersis  populo  duirini, 
Neve  te,  nostris  vitiis  iniqumn, 
Ocior  aura 

Tollat :  hie  magnos  potius  trimnphod, 
Hie  ames  diei  Pater  atque  Princeps,  5C 

Neu  sinas  Medos  equitare  inultos, 
Te  duce,  Caesar. 

Carmen  m. 
AD  VIRGILIUM. 

Sic  te  Diva,  potens  Cypri, 

Sic  fratres  Helenae,  lucida  sidera, 
Ventonimque  regat  pater, 

Obstrictis  aliis  praeter  lapyga, 
Navis,  quae  tibi  creditum  ^ 

Debes  Virgilium  finibus  Atticis, 
Reddas  incolumem,  precor, 

Et  serves  animae  dimidium  meae. 
Dli  robur  et  aes  triplex 

Circa  pectus  erat,  qui  fragilem  truci  10 

Conunisit  pelago  ratem 

Primus,  nee  timuit  praecipitem  Africum 
Decertantem  Aquilonibus, 

Nee  tristes  Hyadas,  nee  rabiem  Noti, 
duo  non  arbiter  Adriae  15 

Major,  tollere  seu  ponere  vult  freta. 
Cluem  Mortis  timuit  gradimi, 

Clui  rectis  ocuUs  monstra  natantia, 
dui  vidit  mare  turgidimi  et 

Infames  scopulos  Acroceraunia  ?  20 

Nequidquain  Deus  abscidit 

Prudens  Oceano  dissociabili 
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Terras,  si  tamen  imjnae 

Non  tangenda  rates  transsiliunt  vada. 
Audax  omnia  perped  25 

G^ns  humana  ruit  per  vetitum  et  ne&s. 
Atrox  lapeti  genus 

Ignem  fraude  mala  gentibus  intnlit : 
Post  ignem  aetheria  domo 

Subductimi,  Mades  et  nova  Febrium  30 

Terris  incubuit  cohors : 

Semotique  prius  tarda  necessitas  -^ 

Leti  cornpuit  gradum.  -  ^  -^  -^n-^-O 

Expertus  vacuum  Daedalus  aSra 
Pennis  non  homini  datis.  35 

Perrupit  Acheronta  Herculeus  labor. 
Ml  mortalibus  arduimi  est : 

Coelimi  ipsuin  petimus  stultitia :  neque 
Per  nostrum  patimur  scelus 

Iracimda  Jovem  ponere  fulmina.  40 


Carmen  IY. 
AD  L.  SEXTIUM.  * 

Bolvitur  acris  hiems  grata  vice  veris  et  Favont, 

Trahuntque  siccas  machinae  carinas. 
Ac  neque  jam  stabulis  gaudet  pecus,  aut  arator  igni  j 

Nee  prata  canis  albicant  pniinis. 
Jam  Cytherea  choros  ducit  Venus,  imminente  Luna :      5 

Junctaeque  Nymphis  Gratiae  decentes 
Alt^mo  terram  quatiunt  pede ;  dum  graves  Cyclopiun 

Vulcanus  ardens  urit  officinas. 
Nunc  decet  aut  viridi  nitidum  caput  impedire  mjrto, 

Aut  flore,  terrae  quem  ferunt  solutae.  10 

Nunc  et  in  umbrosis  Fauno  decet  immolare  luds, 

Seu  poscat  agna,  sive  malit  haedo. 
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Pallida  Mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabemas 

Regumque  turres.    O  beate  Sexti, 
Yitae  summa  brevis  spem  nos  yetat  inchoarc  longam.    1 5 

Jam  te  premet  nox,  fabulaeque  Manes, 
£t  domus  exilis  Plutonia :  quo  simul  mearis, 

Nee  regna  vini  sortiere  talis, 
Nee  tenerum  Lycidan  mirabare,  quo  calet  iuventua 

Nunc  omnis  et  mox  virgines  tepebunt. 


Carmen  V. 
AD  PYRRHAM. 


/ 


■t^ 


Cluis  multa  gracilis  te  puerin  roda 
Perfusus  liquidis  urguet  odoribus 
Grato,  Pyrrha,  suU  antrp  ? 
Cui  flavam  rdjgas  comao^ 

Simplex  mun^ditiip  ?  Heu !  quoties  fidem  6 

^  BJitatosque  Deos  flebit,  et  asp^ra 
Nigris  aequora  vends 
ff       Emirabitur  insoleps, 

etui  nunc  te  fruitur  credulus  aurea^^ 
Clui  semper  ^jgj^TBi  semper  amabUem  10 

Sperat,  nescius  ajij;^ 

Falla^     Migieaj,  quibus  ^ 

Intentata  nites  1  Me  tabula  saeer 
Votiva  parieerindicat  ludda 

Susgffldi^M^poten^  15 

stimenta : 
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CARBfENVL 

AD  AGREPPAM. 

Scriberis  Yario  fortis  et  hostinm 
Victor,  Maeonii  cannmis  afid, 
Quam  rem  ciinque  ferox  navibiis  aut  equis 
Miles,  te  duce,  gesserit. 

Nos,  Agrippa,  neque  haec  dicere,  nee  gravem         5 
Pelidae  stomachum  cedere  nescii, 
Nee  cursus  duplicis  per  mare  Ulixei, 
Nee  saevam  Pelopis  domimi 

Conamur,  tenues  grandia :  dum  pudor 
Imbellisque  lyrae  Musa  potens  vetat  10 

Laudes  egregii  Caesaris  et  tuas 
Culpa  deterere  ingenl 

Cluis  Martem  ttmica  tectum  adamantina 
Digne  scripserit  ?  aut  pulvere  Troio 
Nigrum  Merionen  ?  aut  ope  Palladia  15 

Tydiden  Supens  parem  ? 

Nos  convivia,  nos  proelia  virginum 
Seeds  in  juvenes  unguibus  acrium 
Cantamus,  vacui,  sive  quid  urimur, 
Non  praeter  solitum  leves.  20 

Carmen  VII. 
AD  MUNATIUM  PLANCUM. 

Laudabimt  alii  claram  Rhodon,  aut  Mt jlenen, 

Aut  Epheson,  bimarisve  Corinthi 
Moenia,  vel  Baccho  Thebas,  vel  Apolline  Delphos 

Insignes,  aut  Thessala  Tempi 
4* 
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Sunt,  quibus  unmn  opus  est,  intactae  Palladis  arces        5 

Cajrniine  perpetuo  celebrate, 
Indeque  decerptam  fronti  praeponere  olivam. 

Plurimus,  in  Junonis  honorem, 
Aptum  dicit  equis  Argos,  ditesque  Mycenas. 

Me  nee  tarn  patiens  Lacedaemon,  10 

Nee  tarn  Larissae  percussit  campus  opimae, 

Cluam  domus  Albuneae  resonantis, 
Et  praeceps  Anio,  ac  Tibumi  lucus,  et  uda 

Mobilibus  pomaria  rivis. 
Albus  ut  obscure  deterget  nubila  coelo  15 

Saepe  Notus,  neque  parturit  imbres 
Perpetuos  :  sic  tu  sapiens  finire  memento 

Tristitiam  vitaeque  labores 
MoUi,  Plance,  mero :  sen  te  fulgentia  signis 

Castra  tenent,  seu  densa  tenebit  20 

Tiburis  umbra  tui.     Teucer  Salamina  patremque 

Cluum  fugeret,  tamen  uda  Lyaeo 
Tempera  populea  fertur  vinxisse  corona, 

Sic  tristes  affatus  amicos  : 
duo  nos  cunque  feret  melior  Fortuna  parente,  25 

Ibimus,  o  socii  comitesque  ! 
Nil  desperandum  Teucro  duce  et  auspice  Teucro ; 

Certus  enim  promisit  Apollo 
Ambiguam  tellure  nova  Salamina  futuram, 

O  fortes,  pejoraque  passi  30 

Mecum  saepe  viri,  nunc  vino  pellite  curas : 

Cras  ingens  iterabimus  aequor. 
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Carmen  VIII. 
AD    LYDIAM. 

Ljdia  die,  per  omnes 

Te  deos  oro,  Sjbarin  cur  properas  amando 
Peidere  1  cur  apricum 

Oderit  campum,  patiens  pulveris  atque  solis  1 
Cur  neque  militaris  6 

Inter  aequales  equitat,  Gallica  nee  lupatis 
Temperat  ora  firenis  1 

Cur  timet  flavum  Tiberim  tangere  1  eur  olivum 
Sanguine  viperino 

Cautius  vital  ?  neque  jam  livida  gestat  armis  10 

Braehia,  saepe  disco, 

Saepe  trans  finem  jaculo  nobilis  expedite  ? 
Gtuid  latet,  ut  marinae       q 

Filium  dicimt  Thetidis  sub  lacrimosa  Trojae 
Funera,  ne  virilis  15 

Cultus  in  caedem  et  Lycias  proriperet  catervas  ? 


Carmen  IX. 
AD  THALIARCHUM. 

Vides,  ut  alta^at^t  nive  candidum 
Soracte,  nee  jam  susti^eant  onus 
Silyae  la.boran^es,  geluque 
Flumina  feonstiterint  acute  1 

Disfiiplve  frigus,  HgMt  super  foeo 
L^^  reponens  ;  atque  benignius 
nOeprom^  quadripaum  Sabina, 
O  Thaliarche,  men^in  diota. 


\^ 
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Permitte  Divis  caetera :  qxii  simul 
Stravere  ventos  aequore  fervido  10 

Deproeliantes,  nee  cupressi 
Nee  veteres  agitantur  orni. 

Quid  sit  fiitiufum  eras,  fuge  quaeiere :  et 
Cluem  Fors  diemm  eunque  dabit,  luero 
Appone :  nee  dulees  amores  15 

Speme  pugr,  neque  tu  ehoreas, 

Donee  virenti  canities  abest 
Morosa.     Nune  et  Campus  et  areae, 
Le'nesque  sub  noctem  susurri 

Composita  repetantur  hora :  20 

Nunc  et  latentis  proditor  intimo 
Gratus  puellae  risus  ab  angulo, 
Pignusque  dereptum  lacertis 
Aut  digito  male  pertinacL 

Carmen  X. 

AD  MERCURIUM. 

MgiQuri,  facunde  nepos  Atlantis, 
Cltd  ferp^jjullus  hominuDtTVecentum 
Voce  fajffQQSii  catus  et  decprae 
More  palaestrae : 

Te  canam,  magni  Jovis  et  deorum  6 

Nuntium,  curvaeque  lyrae  parentem ; 
Callidum,  quidqmd  placuit,  jocoso 
Condere  furto. 

Te,  boves  olim  nisi  reddidisses 
Per  dolum  amotas,  puerum  minaci  10 

Voce  dum  terret,  viduus  phcuretra 
Ri^it  Apollo. 
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Guin  et  Atridas,  duce  te,  superbos, 
Dio  dives  Priamus  relicto 

Thessalosque  ignes  et  iniqua  Trojae  15 

Cas^a  fefellit. 

Tu  pias  laetis  animas  reponis 
Sedibus,  virgaque  levem  coerces 
Aurea  turbam,  superis  deorum 

Gratus  et  imis.  20 


Carmen  XI.  ^ 

AD  LEUCONOEN. 

Tu  ne  quaosieris,  s(^e  nefas,  quern  nubi,  t[uem  ^i 
Finem  dt  dederiiit,  Leuconofi  ;  nee  Babylbnios 
Tentarisnumeros.    Ut  melius,  quidquid*^t,  pati ! 
Seu  plures  hiemes,  seu  tribuit  Jupi,ter  ultimam,  ^  ^ 
Cluae  mine  oppositis  debilj^t  pumicibus  mkre 
Tjrrlienum.     Sapias,  vina  liques,  et  Bpatio  brevi 
Spem  longam  reaeces.     Dum  loquimur,  fugeit  infida 
Aet^.     Carpe  diem,  qua,m  mirfiyrium  credula  po^tc^ro. 


Carmen  XII. 

AD  AUGUSTUM. 

Cluem  virum  aut  heroa  lyra  vel  acn 
Tibia  sumis  celebrate,  Clio  ? 
Cluem  deiun  ?  cujus  recinet  jocosa 
Nomen  imago, 

Aut  in  umbrosis  Heliconis  oris, 
Aut  super  Pindo,  gelideve  in  Haemo. 
Unde  vocalem  temere  iiisecutae 
Orphea  silvae, 
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Arte  matema  rapidos  morantem 
numinum  lapsus  celeresque  ventos,  10 

Blandum  ot  auritas  fidibus  canoris 
Ducere  quercus. 

duid  prius  dicam  solitis  Parentis 
Laudibus  1  qui  res  hominum  ac  deorum, 
Ciui  nmre  ac  terras,  variisque  mundum  15 

Temperat  horis : 

Unde  nil  majus  generatur  ipso, 

Nee  viget  quidquam  simile  aut  secundum ; 

Proximos  illi  tamen  occupavit 

Pallas  honores.  20 

Proeliis  audax,  neque  te  silebo, 
liber,  et  saevis  inimica  Virgo 
Belluis :  nee  te,  metuende  certa 
Phoebe  sagitta. 

Dicam  et  Alciden,  puerosque  Ledae,  25 

Hunc  equis,  ilium  superare  pugnis 
Nobilem :  quorum  simul  alba  nautis 
Stella  refulsit, 

Defluit  saxis  agitatus  humor, 
Concidunt  venti,  fugiuntque  nubes,  30 

Et  minax,  nam  sic  voluere,  ponto 
Unda  recumbit. 

Romulum  post  hos  prius,  an  quietum 
Pompili  regnimi  memorem,  an  superbos 
Tarquini  fasces,  dubito,  an  Catonis  35 

Nobile  letum, 

Regulum,  et  Scauros,  animaeque  magnae 
Prodigum  PauUum,  superante  Poeno, 
Gratus  insigni  referam  Camena, 

Fabriciumque.  40 
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Hunc,  et  incomtis  Curium  capillis, 
Utilem  bello  tulit,  et  Camillum, 
Saeva  paupertcis  et  avitus  apto 
Cum  lare  fundus. 

Crescit,  occulto  velut  arbor  aevo,  45 

Fama  Marcelli :  micat  inter  omnes 
Julium  sidus,  velut  inter  ignes 
Luna  minores. 

Gentis  humanae  pater  atque  custos, 
Orte  Satumo,  tibi  cura  magni  50 

Caesaris  fatis  data  ;  tu  secundo 
Caesare  regnes. 

Die,  seu  Parthos  Latio  imminentes 
Egerit  justo  domitos  triumpho, 
Sive  subjectos  Orientis  orae  55 

Seras  et  Indos. 

Te  minor  latum  regat  aequus  orbem 
Tu  gravi  cumi  quatias  Oljmpum  ; 
Tu  parum  castis  inimica  mittas 

Fulmina  lucis.  60 


CARMEN  XIII. 

AD    LYDIAM. 

Cluimi  tu,  Lydia,  Telephi 

Cervicem  roseam,  cerea  Telephi 
liaudas  brachia,  vae,  meum 

Fervens  difficili  bile  tumet  jecur. 
Tunc  nee  mens  mihi  nee  color 

Certa  sede  manent :  himior  et  in  genas 
Furtim  labitur,  arguens 

Cluam  lentis  penitus  macerer  ignibus. 
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14  q.  HORATII  FLACCI 

Uror,  seu  tibi  candidos 

Turpanmt  humeros  immodicae  mero  1  >,) 

Rixae,  sive  puer  furens 

Impressit  memorem  dente  labris  notam. 
Non,  si  me  satis  audias, 

Speres  perpetuum,  dulcia  barbare 
Laedentem  oscula,  quae  Venus  15 

Gluinta  parte  sui  nectaris  imbuit. 
Felices  ter  et  amplius, 

duos  imipta  tenet  copula,  nee  malis 
Divulsus  querimoniis 

Suprema  citius  solvet  amor  die.  20 


Carmen  XIV.  \/ 

AD  REMPUBLICAM. 

O  navis,  referunt  in  mare  te  novi 
Fluctusl  Oquidagis?  fortiter  occupa 
Portum.     Nonne  vides,  ut 
Nudum  remigio  latus  ? 

Et  malus  celeri  saucius  Afirico  '  5 

Antennaeque  gemunt :  ac  sine  funibus 
Vix  durare  carinae 
Possunt  imperiosius 

Aequor.    Non  tibi  siuit  mtegra  Imtea, 
Non  dl,  quos  iterum  pressa  voces  malo :  10 

Ctuamvis  Pontica  pinus, 
Silvae  filia  nobilis, 

Jactes  et  genus  et  nomen  inutile. 
Nil  pictis  timidus  navita  puppibus 
Fidit.    Tu,  nisi  ventis  15 

Debes  ludibrium,  cave. 
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CARMmUM.      LIB.  I.  16.  15 

Nuper  sollicitum  quae  mihi  taedium, 
Nunc  desiderium  curaque  non  levis, 
interfdsa  nitentes 

Vit|g&.aequora  Cycladas,  20 

Carmen  XV. 

NEREI  VATICINIUM  DE  EXCIDIO  TROJAE 

Pastor  quum  traheret  per  fireta  navibus 
Idaeis  Helenen  perfidus  hospitam, 
Ingrato  celeres  obruit  otio 
Ventos,  ut  caneret  fera 

Nereus  fata :  Mala  ducis  avi  domum,  6 

Ctuam  multo  repetet  Graeck  milite, 
Conjurata  tuas  rumpere  nuptias 
Et  regnum  Priami  vetus. 

Heu,  heu  I  quantus  equis,  quantus  adest  '»'iris 
Sudor  !  quanta  moves  funera  Dardanae  10 

Genti !  Jam  galeam  Palleis  et  aegida 
Currusque  et  rabiem  parat. 

Nequidquam,  Veneris  praesidio  ferox, 
Pectes  caesariem,  grataque  feminis 
Imbelli  cithara  carmina  divides :  15 

Nequidquam  thalamo  graves 

Hastas  et  calami  spicula  Gnossii 
Vitabis,  strepitumque,  et  celerem  sequi 
Ajacem :  tamen,  heu,  serus  adulteres 

Crines  pulvere  collines.  20 

Non  LaSrtiaden,  exitium  tuae 
Genti,  non  Pylium  Nestora  respicis  ? 
Urgnent  impavidi  te  Salaminius 
Teucer,  te  Sthenelus  sciens 
5 
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If  Q,.  HOEATII  FLACOI 

Pugnae,  sive  opus  est  imperitare  equi0,  26 

Non  auriga  piger.    Merionen  quoque 
Nosces.    Ecce  fiirit  te  reperire  atrox 
Tydides,  melior  patre : 

Cluem  tu,  cervus  uti  vallis  in  altera 
Visum  parte  lupum  gre,minis  immemor,  80 

Sublimi  fugies  mollis  anhelitu  ; 
Non  hoc  polHcitus  tuae. 

Iracunda  diem  proferet  Ilio 
Matronisque  Phrygum  classis  AchiUd ; 
Post  certas  hiemes  uret  Achaius  36 

Ignis  Pergameas  domos. 


Carmen  XVI. 

PA  LI  NODI  A. 

O  matre  pulchra  fiHa  pulchrior, 
Cluem  criminosis  cunque  voles  modum 
Pones  iambis ;  sive  flamma 
Sive  mari  libet  Adriano. 

Non  Dindymene,  non  adytis  quatit  6 

Mentem  sacerdotum  incola  Py  thius, 
Non  liber  aeque,  non  acuta 
Si  geminant  Corybantes  aera, 

Tristes  ut  irae ;  quas  neque  Noricus 
Deterret  ensis,  nee  mare  naufragum,  10 

Nee  saevus  ignis,  nee  tremendo 
Jupiter  ipse  mens  tumultu. 

Fertur  Prometheus,  addere  principi 
Limo  coactus  particulam  imdique 
Desectam,  et  in^ani  leonis  16 

Vim  stomacbo  apposuisse  nostra 
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CARMINITM.      LIB.  I.  17.  17 

lirae  Thyesten  exitio  gravi 
Stravere,  et  altis  urbibus  ultimae 
Stetere  causae,  cur  perirent 

Funditus,  imprimeretque  muris  20 

Hostile  aratrum  exercitus  insolens. 
Compesce  mentem :  me  quoque  pectoris 
Tentavit  in  dulci  juventa 
Fervor,  et  in  celeres  iambos 

Misit  furentem :  nunc  ego  mitibus  25 

Mutare  quaero  tristia ;  dum  mihi 
Fias  recantatis  arnica 

Opprobriis,  animumque  rcddas. 


CA.RMBN  XVIL 

AD  TYNDARIDEM. 

Yeiox  amoenum  saepe  Lucretilem 
Mutat  Lycaeo  Faunus,  et  igneam 
Defendit  aestatem  capellis 
Usque  meis  pulviosque  ventos. 

Impune  tuiwoQ.  per  nemus  arbutos  '  6 

ftuaerunt  latentes  et  thymg^^eviae 
Olentis  uxores^anti : 

Nee  virides  metuunt  colubras, 

Nee  Martiales  haeduleae  lupos : 
Dtcunque  dulci,  Tyndari,  fibula  10 

Vall^s  et  Usticae  oubantis 
Laeyia  persoiyiere  sfixa. 

Dl  me  tuentur :  dts  pietas  mea 
£t  Musa  cordi  est.     Hie  tibi  copia 

Manabit  ad  plenum  benigno  15 

Ruiis  honorum  opulenta  copoxl 
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18  a.  HORATII  FLACCI^ 

Hie  in  reducta  valle  Canicular 
Vitabis  aestus :  et'fide  Tela 
Dices  laborantes  in  uno 
Penelopen  vitreamque  Circen.  20 

Hie  innocentis  pocnla  Lesbii 
Duces  sub  umbra :  nee  Semeleius 
Cum  Matte  confundet  Thyoneus 
Proelia:  nea  metues  protervum 

Suspecta  Cyrum,  ne  male  dispari  25 

Ineontinentes  injiciat  manus, 
Et  scindat  haerentem  coronam 

Crinibus,  immeritamque  vestem. 

Carmen  XVUI. 
AD    V  A  R  U  M.  ^ 

Nullam,  Vare,  sacra  vite  prius  sevens  arborem 

Circa  mite  solum  Tiburis  et  moenia  CatilL 

Siccis  omnia  nam  dura  deus  proposuit ;  neque 

Mordaces  aliter  difiugiunt  soUicitudines. 

Cluis  post  vina  gravem  militiam  aut  pauperiem  ctepaX  ?  5 

Cluis  non  te  potius,  Bacche  pater,  teque,  decens  Veaaus  ? 

At  ne  quis  modici  transsiliat  munera  Liberi, 

Centaurea  monet  cum  Lapithis  rixa  super  mere 

Debellata ;  monet  Sithoniis  non  levis  Euius, 

Cluimi  fas  atque  nefas  exiguo  fine  libidinum  1 0 

Discemunt  avidi.     Non  ego  te,  candide  Bassareu, 

Invitum  quatiam :  nee  variis  obsita  firondibus 

Sub  divimi  rapiam.     Saeva  tene  cum  Berecjmtio 

Comu  tympana,  quae  subsequitur  caecus  Amor  sui, 

Et  toUens  vacuimi  plus  nimio  Gloria  verticem,  1ft 

Arcanique  Fides  prodiga,  perlucidjor  vitro. 
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Carmbn  XIX. 

DE     GLYCERA. 

Mater  saeva  Cupidinmn, 

Thebanaeque  jubet  me  Semeles  puer 
Et  lasciva  Licentia, 

FWtis  aniinuTn  reddere  amoribiisi 
Urit  me  Glycerae  nitor  6 

Splwadentis  Pario  marmore  purins 
Urit  grata  protervitas, 

Et  Yvltua  nimiTim  lubricus  adspicL 
In  me  tota  mens  Venus 

Cyprmn  deseruit ;  nee  patitur  ScjthaSi  10 

Et  versis  animosum  equis 

Parthmn  dicere,  nee  quae  nihil  attinent 
Hie  vivimi  mihi  cespitem,  hie 

Verbenas,  pueri,  ponite,  thuraque 
Bum  cum  patera  meri :  15 

Mactata  veniet  lenior  hostia. 

Carmen  XX. 

AD  MAECENATEM. 

Vile  potabis  modi^is  SabiAttm 
Canthc^,  Graeca  quod  ego  ips^  testa 
Conditum  levi,  datus^  theatro    ^ 
CtuiHn  tibiplausus, 

Care-Maecenas  eques^  ut  patemi  6 

Fluminis  ripae,  simul  et  jocosa 
Redderet  laudes  tibi  Vaticani 
Montis  imago. 
5* 
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2'V  q.  HOBATII  FLAC€I 

Caecubam  et  prelo  domitam  Caleno 
Tu  bibes  uvam :  mea  nee  Falemae  10 

Temperant  vit€«,  neque  Formiani 
Pocula  coUes. 


Carmen  XXI. 
IN  DIANAM  ET  APOLUNEM. 

Dianam  tenerae  dicite  virgines : 
Intonsum,  pueri,  dicite  Cynthium  : 
Latonamque  supremo 
Dilectam  penitus  Jovi. 

Vos  laetam  fluviis  et  nemorum  coma,  ^ 

Gtuaecimque  aut  gelido  prominet  Algido, 
Nigris  aut  Erymanthi 
Silvis,  aut  viridis  Cragi 

Vos  Tempe  totidem  tollite  laudibus, 
Natalemque,  mares,  Delon  Apollinis,  10 

Insignemque  pharetra 

Fratemaque  bumerum  lyra. 

Hie  bellum  lacrimosum,  hie  miseram  famem 
Pestemque  a  populo,  prineipe  Caesare,  in 

Persas  atque  Britannos  15 

Vestra  uiotus  aget  prece. 


^  Carmen  XXll. 
AD  ARISTIUM  FUSCUM. 

Integer  vitae  scelensque  purus 
Non  eget  Mauris  jaculis,  neque  arcUi 
Nee  venenatis  gravida  sagittis, 
Fus^e,  pharetra : 
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Sive  per  Syrtes  iter  aesttioeaa,  5 

Sive  Returns  per  inhos|Htalem 
Caucasum,  vel  quae  loca  fabulostui 
Lambit  Hydaspes. 

Namque  me  silva  lupus  in  Sabina, 
Dum  meam  canto  Lalagen,  et  ultra  10 

Terminum  curis  vagor  expeditis, 
Fugit  inermem. 

Cluale  portentum  neque  militaris 
Daunias  latis  alit  aesculetis, 
Nee  Jubae  tellus  generat,  leonum  16 

Arida  nutrix. 

Pone  me,  pigris  ubi  nulla  campis 
Arbor  aestiva  recreatur  aura ; 
duod  latus  mundi  nebulae  malusque 

Jupiter  urguet :  20 

Pone  sub  curru  nimium  propinqui 
Solis,  in  terra  domibus  negata : 
Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 
Dulce  loquentem. 

Carmen  XXIII. 
AD   CHLOfiN. 

Vitas  hinnuleo  me  similwi,  ChloS, 
Ctiiaerenti  mvidam  montibtis  aviis 
Matrer^noBHsine^rano 
Aurarum  et  siWae  metu. 

Namjsetf;mobiH1^i3^        inhorruit  ^ 

I  Ad^venmm  foMsTs^cC^SWes  rubum 
vDimovrfe^acemfe,  ' 
^'^  cori^^  gembtis  tr^mit. 
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22  a.  HORATII  FLACCI 

Atqui  non  ego  te,  tigris  ut  aspera 
Gaetulusve  leo,  frangere  persequor ;  10 

Tandem  desine  matrem  ' 

Tempestiva  sequi  viro. 

Carmen  XXIV. 

AD   VIRGILIUM. 

Cluis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus  , 
Tarn  cari  capitis  1  Praecipe  lugubres 
Cantus,  Melpomene,  cui  liquidam  Pater 
Vocem  cum  cithara  dedit. 

Ergo  Gluinctilium  perpetuus  sopor  6 

Urguet !  cui;^udor,  et  Justitiae  soror, 
Incorrupta  Fides^nud^ue  Veritas 
Cluando  ullum  inveni§l"pacem  ? 

Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit : 
NuUi  flebilior,  quam  tibi,  Virgili.  10 

Tu  firustra  pius,  heu !  non  ita  creditum 
Poscis  Gluinctilium  deos. 

Gluod  si  Threicio  blandius  Orpheo  ' 

Auditam  moderere  arboribus  fidem, 
Non  vanae  redeat  sanguis  imagini,  16 

Cluam  virga  semel  horrida, 

Non  lenis  precibus  fata  recludere, 
Nigro  compulerit  Mercurius  gregi. 
Durum  !  Sed  levius  fit  patientia, 
€luidquid  corrigere  est  nefas.  20 
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Carmen  XXV. 

AD   LYDIAM. 

Parcius  jiinctas  quatiunt  fenestras 
Ictibus  crebris  juvenes  protervi, 
Nee  tibi  sonmos  adimxmt :  amatque 
Janua  limen, 

Cluae  prius  multmn  facilis  movebat  5 

Cardines.     AucHs  minus  et  minus  jam 
Me  iuo  longaa  pereunte  noctes^ 
lAfdittj  dormis  ? 

Invicem  moechos  anus  arrogantes 
Flebis  in  solo  levis  angiportu  ;  10 

Thracio  bacchante  magis  sub  inter- 
lunia  vento : 

ftuum  tibi  flagrans  amor,  et  libido, 
Ctuae  solet  matres  furiare  equorum, 
Saeviet  circa  jecur  ulcerosum ;  16 

Non  sine  questu, 

Laeta  quod  pubes  hedera  virenti 
Gaudeat  pulla  magis  atque  myrto : 
Aridas  frondes  Hiemis  sodaU 
Dedicet  Euro 

Carmen  XXVI. 

DE  AELIO  LAMIA. 

Musis  amicus,  tristitiam  et  metus 
Tradam  protervis  in  mare  Creticxim 
Portare  ventis :  quis  sub  Arcto 
Rex  gelidae  metuatur  orae, 
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Cluid  Teridaten  terreat,  unice  5 

Securus.     O,  quae  fontibus  integris 
Graudes,  apricos  necte  flores, 
Necte  meo  Lamiae  coronam, 

Pimplei  dulcis  ;  nil  sine  te  mei 
Possunt  honores  :  hunc  fidibus  novis,  10 

Hunc  Lesbio  sacrare  plectro, 
Teque  tuasque  decet  sorores. 


Carmen  XXTH. 

AD    SO DALE a 

Natis  in  iisum  laetitiae  scyphis 
Pugnare  Thracum  est :  tollite  barbarum 
Morem,  verecundumque  Bacchum 
Sanguineis  prohibete  rixis. 

Vino  et  lucemis  Medus  acinaces  6 

Immane  quantum  discrepat  I  impium        ^ 
Lenite  clamorem,  sodales, 
Et  cubito  remanete  presso. 

Vultis  severi  me  quoque  sumere 
Partem  Falemi  ?  dicat  Opuntiae  10 

Frater  Megillae,  quo  beatus. 
Vulnere,  qua  pereat  sagitta. 

Cessat  voluntas  ?  non  alia  bibam 
Mercede.     Cluae  te  cunque  domat  Venus, 

Non  erubescendis  adurit  1 

IgnibuSy  ingenuoque  semper 

Amore  peccas.     Cluidquid  babes,  age, 
Depone  tutis  auribus — ^Ah  miser, 
Cluanta  kborabas  Chaiybdi, 

Digne  puer  meliore  flamma  1  20 
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Cluae  saga,  qtiis  te  solvere  ThessaJift 
Magus  venenis,  qiiis  potent  deus  ? 
Vix  ilKgatum  te  triformi 

Pegasus  expediet  Chimaerae. 


Carmen  XXVm. 

NAUTA  ET  ARCHYTAE  UMBRA 

Nauta. 
Te  maris  et  terrae  numeroque  carentis  arenae 

Mensorem  cohibent,  Archyta,        ^  « 

Pulveris  exigui  prope  litus  parva  Matinuin 

Munera :  nee  quidquam  tibi  prodest 
Aerias  tentasse  demos,  animoque  rotundum  6 

Percurrisse  polum,  morituro ! 

Archytae  umbra. 
Occidit  et  Pelopis  genitor,  conviva  deorum, 

Tithonusque  remotus  in  auras, 
£t  Jovis  arcanis  Minos  admissus,  habentque 

Tartara  Panthoiden,  iterum  Oreo  10 

Demissum ;  quamvis,  clypeo  Trojana  refixo 

Tempera  testatus,  nihil  ultra 
Nervos  atque  cutem  Morti  concesserat  atrae  ; 

Judice  te  non  sordidus  auctor 
Naturae  verique.     Sed  omnes  una  manet  nox,  15 

Et  calcanda  semel  via  leti. 
Dant  alios  Furiae  torvo  spectacula  Marti : 

Exitio  est  avidum  mare  nautis : 
Mxta  senimi  ac  juvenum  densentur  funera :  nullum 

Saeva  caput  Proserpina  fugit.  20 

M[e  quoque  devexi  rapidus  comes  Orionis 

Elyricis  Notus  obruit  undis. 
At  tu,  nauta,  vagae  ne  parce  maUgnus  arenae 

Oeeibus  et  capiti  inhumato 
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Particulam  dare :  sic,  quodcimque  minabitur  Eurus      26 

Fluctibus  Hesperiis,  Venusinae 
Plectantur  silvae,  te  sospite,  multaque  merces, 

Unde  potest,  tibi  defluat  aequo 
Ab  Jove,  Neptunoque  sacri  custode  Tarenti. 

Negligis  immeritis  nocituram  30 

Postmocjo  te  natis  fraudem  committere  ?  Fors  et 

Debita  jura  vicesque  superbae 
Te  maneant  ipsum  :  precibus  non  linquar  inultis ; 

Teque  piacula  nulla  resolvent. 
Cluamquam  festinas,  non  est  mora  longa ;  licebit  35 

Injecto  ter  pulvere  curras. 

Carmen  XXIX. 

AD   ICCIUM. 

Icci,  beatis  nunc  Arabum  invides 
Gazis,  et  acrem  militiam  paras 
Non  «inte  devictis  Sabaeae 
Regibus,  horribilique  Medo 

Nectis  catenas  ?  Gluae  tibi  virginum,  5 

Sponso  necato,  barbara  serviet  f 
Puer  quis  ex  aula  capillis 
Ad  cyathum  statuetur  unctis, 

Doctus  sagittas  tendere  Sericas 
Arcu  paterno  1  Quis  neget  arduis  10 

Pronos  relabi  posse  rivos 

Montibus,  et  Tiberim  reverti 

Cluum  tu  coemtos  undique  nobiles 
libros  Panaett,  Socraticam  et  domum, 
Mutare  loricis  Iberis,  16 

PolKcitus  meliora,  teiidis  ? 
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Cabmen  XXX. 

AD   VENEREM. 

O  Venus,  regina  Gnidi  Paphique, 
Speme  dilectam  Cjpron,  et  vocantis 
Thure  te  multo  Glycerae  decoram 
Transfer  in  aedem. 

Fervidus  tecum  Puer,  et  solutis  5 

Gratiae  zonis,  properentque  Nymphae, 
Et  parum  comis  sine  te  Juventas, 
Mercuriusque. 

Carmen  XXXI. 

AD  APOLLINEM. 

Ctuid  dedicatum  poscit  ApoUinem 
Vates  ?  quid  orat,  de  patera  novum 
Fundens  liquorem  ?  Non  opimas 
Sardiniae  segetes  feracis ; 

Non  aestuoeae  grata  Calabriae  6 

Armenta ;  non  aurum,  aut  ebur  Indicum , 
Non  rura,  quae  Liris  quieta 
Mordet  aqua,  tacitumus  anmis. 

Premant  Galena  felce,  quibus  dedit 
Fortxma,  vitem :  dives  et  aureis  10 

Mercator  exsiccet  culullis 
Vina  Syra  reparata  merce, 

DIs  cams  ipsis,  quippe  ter  et  quater 

Anno  revisens  aequor  Atlanticum 

Impune.    Me  pascant  olivae,  15 

Me  cichorea,  levesque  malvao. 
6 
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.  Prui  paratis  et-vaKdo  ipihi, 
Latoe,  dones,  et,  precor,  Integra 
Cum  mente ;  nee  turpem  senectam 

Degere,  nee  cithara  oarentem.  20 


Carmen  XXXII 

AD  LYRAM. 

Poseimnr.     Si  qiiid  vacui  sub  umbra 
Lusimus  teeum,  quod  et  himc  in  annum 
Vivat  et  plures :  age,  die  Latinum, 
Barbite,  carmen^ 

Lesbio  primum  modulate  civi ;  5 

Clui,  ferox  bello,  tamen  inter  arma, 
Sive  jactatam  religarat  udo 
litore  navim, 

liberum  et  Musas,  Veneremque,  et  ilH 
Semper  haerentem  Puerum  canebat,  10 

Et  Ljcum^^nigris  oculis  nigroque 
Crine  decOTum. 

O  decus  Phoebi,  et  dapibus  supremi 
Grata  testudo  Jovis,  o  laborum 
Dulce  lenimen,  mihi  cunque  salve  16 

Rite  vocanti. 


carbien  xxxni. 

AD  ALBIUM  TIBULLUM. 

Albi,  ne  doleas  plus  nimio,  memor 
Immitis  Gljcerae,  neu  misersibileB 
Decantes  elegos,  cur  tibi  junior 
Laesa  praeniteat  fide. 
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CARMINUM.      UB.I.  84.  SMI 

Inaignem  tentii  frontc  Lycorida  '  5 

Cyri  torret  amor,  Cyrus  in  asperam 
Declinat  Phologn :  sed  prius  Appulis 
Jungentur  capreae  lupis, 

Gluam  turpi  Pholoe  peccet  adultero. 
Sie  visum  Veneri,  cui  placet  impares  10 

Formaa  atque  animos  sub  juga  aenea 
Saevo  mittere  cum  joco) 

Ipsum  me  melior  quum  peteret  Venua, 
Grata  detmuit  compede  Myrtale 
libertina,  fretis  acrior  Adriae  16 

'Jurvantis  Calabros  sinus. 


Carmen  XXXIV. 

AD   SE   IPSUM. 

Parens  deonun  culvOt  et  infrequens, 
fnsanientis  dum  sapientiae 
Consultus  erro,  nunc  retrorsum 
Vela  dare  atque  iterare  cursus 

Cogor  relictos.     Namque  Diespiter,  6 

Igni  corusco  nulnla  dividens 
Plerumque,  per  purum  tonantes 
Egit  equos  volucremque  cummi ; 

Quo  bruta  tellus,  et  vaga  flumina, 
Cluo  Styx  et  invisi  horrida  Taenaii  10  ' 

Sedes,  Atlanteusque  finis 

Concutitur.     Valet  ima  summia 

Mutare,  et  insignia  attenuat  deus^ 
Obscura  promens.     Hinc  apicem  rapax 
Fortima  cum  stridore  acuto  16 

Sustulit,  hie  posuisse  g^.udet. 
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Carmen  XXXV. 

AD  FORTUNAM. 

0  diva,  gratum  quae  regis  Antium, 
Praesens  vel  imo  toUere  de  gradu 
Mortale  corpus,  vel  superbos 
Vertere  funeribus  triumphos : 

Te  pauper  ambit  soUicita  prece,  6 

Runs,  colonus  ;  te  dominam  aequoris, 
Cluicunque  Bithjna  lacessit 
Carpathium  pelagus  carina. 

Te  Dacus  asper,  te  profu^  Scythae, 
Urbesque,  gentesque,  et  Latium  ferox,  10 

Regumque  matres  barbarorum,  et 
Purpurei  metuunt  tyranni, 

Injurioso  ne  pede  proruas 
Stantem  columnam,  neu  populus  firequens 
Ad  arma  cessantes  ad  arma  15 

Concitet,  imperiumque  frangat. 

Te  semper  anteit  serva  Necessitas, 
Clavos  trabales  et  cuneos  manu 
Gestans  aena  ;  nee  severus 

Uncus  abest,  liquidumque  plumbum.  20 

Te  Spes  et  albo  rara  Fides  colit 
Yelata  panno :  nee  comitem  abnegat, 

Utcunque  mutata  potentes  ' 

Veste  domos  inimica  Hnquis. 

At  vulgus  infidimi  et  meretrix  retro  25 

Peijura  cedit :  difiugiunt  cadis 
Cum  faece  siccatis  amici 
Ferre  jugum  pariter  dolosL 
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CABMmUM.     UB.  I.  36.  81 

Serves  iturom  Caesarem  in  uldmoB 
Grins  BritsDnos,  et  juv  ^lum  receos  30 

£xamen  Cois  timendum 
Partibiis,  Oceanoque  rubio. 

Eheu !  cicatiicmn  et  scexeris  pudet 
Pratnimque — duid  nos  dura  refugimus 

Aetas  ?  quid  intactum  nefasti  35 

liquimus  ?  unde  manmn  juventus 

Metu  deonim  continuit  %  quibus 
Pepercit  aris  ?  O  utinam  nova 
Incude  diffingas  retusum  in 

Massagetas  Arabasque  ferrum.  40 


Carmen  XXX. VI. 
AD  PLOTIUM  NUMIDAM. 

Gt  thure  et  fidibus  juvat 

Placare  et  vituli  sanguine  debito 
Custodes  Numidae  deos, 

Qui  nunc,  Hesperia  sospes  ab  ultima, 
Caris  multa  sodalibus,  5 

Nulli  plura  tamen,  dividit  oscula, 
Cluam  dulci  Lamiae,  memor 

Actae  non  alio  rege  puertiae, 
Mutataeque  simul  togae. 

Cressa  ne  careat  pulchra  dies  nota :  10 

Neu  promtae  modus  amphorae, 

Neu  morem  in  SaliQm  sit  requies  pedum : 
Neu  multi  DamaKs  meri 

Bassum  Threicia  vincat  amystide : 

Neu  desint  epulis  rosp,e,  15 

Neu  vivax  apium,  neu  breve  lilium. 
6* 
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Omnes  in  Damalin  putres 

Deponent  oculos :  nee  Damalis  no^ 
Divelletur  adultero, 

Lascivis  hederis  ambitiorior.  20 

Carmen  XXXVII. 

AD    SODALES. 

Nunc  est  bibendum,  nunc  pede  libero 
Pulsanda  tellus  ;  nunc  Saliaribus 
Omare  pulvinar  deOTum 

Tempus  erat  dapibus^  sodales. 

Antehac  nefas  depromere  Caecubum  5 

Cellis  avitis,  dum  Capitolio 
Regina  dementes  ruinas, 
Funus  et  imperio  parabat 

Contaminato  cum  grege  turpium 
Vlorbo  virorum,  quidlibet  impotens  10 

Speraxe,  fortunaque  dulci 
Ebria.  -  Sed  minuit  furorem 

Vix  una  gospes  navis  ab  ignibus : 
Mentemque  lymphatam  Mareotico 

Redegit  in  veros  timores  16 

Caesar,  ab  Italia  volantem 

Remis  adurguens :  accipiter  velut 
Molles  columbas,  aut  leporem  citus 
Venator  in  campis  nivalis 

Haemoniae  ;  daret  ut  catenis  20 

Fatale  monstrum ;  quae  generosiua 
Perire  quaerens,  nee  muliebriter 
Expavit  ensem,  nee  latentes 
Classe  cita  reparavit  eras : 
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CARMINUM.      LIB.  I.  38.  33 

Ausa  et  jacentem  visere  regiam  20 

Vultu  sereno,  fortis  et  asperas 
Tractare  serpentes,  ut  atrum 
Corpore  combiberet  venenum  • 

Ueliberata  morte  ferocior : 

Saevis  libumis  scilicet  invidens  30 

Fjrivata  deduci  superbo 

Non  humilis  mulier  triumpho. 

Carmen  XXXVm. 

AD  PUERUM. 

Persicos  odi,  puer,  apparatus  ; 
Displicent  nexae  philyra  coronae ; 
Mitte  sectari,  rosa  quo  locomm 
Sera  moretur. 

Simplici  m3rrto  nihil  allabores  6 

Sedulus  curae ;  neque  te  ministoum 
Dedecet  myrtus,  neque  me  sub  arcta 
Vite  bibentem. 
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C  AR  MINU  M 

UBER  SECUNDUS. 

Carmen  L 
AD  ASINIUM  POLUONEM. 

Motumiex  Metello  consule  civicuin, 
Bellique  causaB  et  vitia  et  modps, 
LudumquQ  Fortunae,  gravesque 
^  Principum  amicitias,  et  arma 

Nondum  expiatis  tincjfca  cruoribus, 
Periculosae  plenum  opus  aJeae, 
Trgjp^aSt  et  incedis  per  ignes 
Suppositos  cineri  doloso. 


.< 


Paulum  severae  Musa  tragoediae  ^ 

Desit  theatjis :  mox,  ubi  publicas  >^  ^-^  ^  10 

Res  ordinaiis,  grande  munus    ,   v\^     [J"- 
Cecropio  regete§  cothuino,  s/-^      ^V 

Insigne  moestis  praesidium  reis 
Et  consulenti  PdUio  curiae, 
Cui  lauriis  aetemos  honores  15 

Dalmatico  peperit  triumpho. 
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Jam  nunc  minaci  murmure  comuum 
Perstringis  aures :  jam  litiri  strepunt 
Jam  fulgor  annormn  fiigaces 

Terret  equos  eqiritumque  vultus.  20 

Audire  magnos  jam  videor  duces 
Non  indecoro  pulvere  sorcUdos, 
Et  cuncta  terrarum  subacta 
Praeter  atrocem  animum  Catonisj 

Junq,  et  deotum  quisquis  amkibr  25 

Amfi  inulta  cesdeiat  impotjBns 
Tellure,  victorum  nepotes 
#Ret\dit  infeiias  Jugurtjiae. 

Cttiis  non  Latino  sanguine  pingriior  * 

Campus  sepuldis  impia  prqelia  30 

Testatvur,  audi^omque  Medis 
Hesperiae  sonitum  ruinae  1 

dui  gurges,  aut  quae  flxmiina  lugybris 
Ign^a  b§lli?  quod  mare  Dauniae 

Non  decoloravere  caedes  ?  35 

Cluae  caret  ora  cruore  nostro  ? 

Sed  ne,  relict,  Musa  prQcax,  jocis, 
C^eae  retta,0tes  mu^iera  naeniae : 
Mecum  Dionaeo  sub  antro 

Clifaere  modps  leviore  plectro.  40 

Carmen  II. 

AD  SALLU3TIUM  CRISPUM. 

NuUus  argento  color  est  avaris 
Abdito  terris ;  inimice  lamnae, 
C^pe  Sallusti,  nisi  temperate 
Splendeat  usU; 
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Vivet  extento  Procideius  aevo  5 

Notus  in  fratres  aninai  patemi :  ^ 

nium  aget  penna  metuente'Scdvi 
Fama  sup^rstes. 

Latins  regnes  avidum  domando 
Spiritum,  quam  si  libjam  remotis  10 

Gradibus  jungas,  et  uterque  Poenius 
Serviat  uni. 

Crescit  indulgens  sibi  dims  hydropoi 
Nee  sidm  pellit,  nisi  causa  mc^bi 
Fugerit  venis,  et  aquosus  albo  15 

Corpore  languor.  % 

Redditum  Cvri  solio  Phrahaten 
Dissidens  plebi  numero  beatorum 
Ezimit  Virtus,  populumque  falas 

Dedocet  uti  20 

Yocibus ;  regnum  et  diadema  tutum 
Deferens  uni  propriamque  laurum, 
d^uisquis  ingentes  oculo  irretorto 
Spectat  acervos. 

Carmen  in. 

AD   DELLIUM. 

Aequam  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
Servare  mentem,  non  secus  in  bonia 
Ab  insolenti  temperatam 
Laetitia,  moriture  Delli, 

Seu  moestus  omni  tempore  vixeris,  i 

Seu  te  in  remoto  gramine  per  dies 
Festos  reclinatum  beaiis 
Interiore  nota  Falemi. 
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Clua  pinus  ingens  i^aque  populus 
Umbram  hospitalem  consociare  amant  10 

Rami^  et  obliquo  laborat 
Lympha  fugax  trepidare  rivo : 

Hue  vina  et  unguenta  et  nimium  brevii 
Flores  amoenoa  ferre  jube  rosae, 

Dum  res  et  aetas  et  Sororuio  16 

Fila  trium  patiimtur  atra. 

Cedes  coe^itis  saltibus,  et  domo, 
Villaque,  flavus  quam  Tiberis  lavit : 
Cedes ;  et  exstructis  in  altum 
'     Divitiis  potietur  haeres.  20 

Divesne  prisco  riatus  ab  Inacho, 
Nil  interest,  an  pauper  et  infima 
De  gente,  sub  divo  moreris, 
Victima  nil  miserantis  Orci. 

Omnes  eodem  cogimur :  omnium  25 

Versatur  uma  serius  ocius 

Sors  exitura,  et  nos  in  aetemum 
Exsiliuip  impositura  cymbae. 

Carmen  IV. 

AD  XANTfflAM  PHOCEUM. 

Ne  sit  ancillae  tibi  amor  pudori, 
Xanthia  Phoceu !  Prius  insolentem 
Serva'  Briseis  niveo  colore 
Movit  Achillem ; 

Movit  Ajacem  Telamone  natum  6 

Forma  captivae  dominum  Tecmessae : 
Arsit  Atrides  medio  in  triumpho 
Virgine  rapta, 
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Barbarae  postquam  cecicl#re  turmae 
Thessalo  victore,  et  ademtus  Hector  10 

Tradidit  fessis  leviora  toUi  * 

Pergama  Graiis. 

Nescias,  an  te  genenim  beati 
Phyllidis  flavae  decorent  parentes : 
Regium  certe  genus  et  Penates  15 

Moeret  iniquos. 

Crede  non  illam  tibi  de  scelesta 
Plebe  delectam  ;  neque  sic  fidelem, 
Sic  lucre  aversam  potuisse  nasci 

Matre  pudenda.  5MI 

V  Brachia  et  vultum  teretesque  suras 
Integer  laudo  :  fuge  suspicari, 
Cujus  octavum  trepidavit  aetas 
Claudere  lustrum. 


Carmen  V. 

Nondum  subacta  ferre  jugum  valet 
Cervice,  nondum  munia  comparis 
Aequaje,  nee  tauri  mentis 
♦    In  venerem  tolerare  pondus. 

Circa  virentes  est  animus  tuae  6 

Ceunpos  juvencae,  nunc  fluviis  gravem 
Solantis  aestimi,  nxmc  in  udo 
Ludere  eum  vitulis  salicto 

Praegestientis.     ToUe  cupidinem 
Immitis  uvae  :  jam  tibi  lividos  lo 

Distinguet  Auctumnus  racemos 
Purpureo  varius  colore. 
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CARMINUM.      LIB.  II.  0.  39 

Jam  te  sequetur :  currit  cium  ferox 
Aetas,  et  illi,  quos  tibi  demserit, 
,  Apponet  annos :  jam  proterva  15 

Fronte  petet  Lalage  maritum  : 

Dilecta,  quantum  non  Pholoe  fugax, 
Non  Chloris,  albo  sic  humero  nitens, 
Ut  pura  noctumo  renidet 

Luna  man,  Gnidiusve  Gyges ;  20 

Cluem  si  puellarum  insereres  charo, 
Mire  sagaces  falleret  hospites 
Discrimen  obscurum  solutis 
Crinibus  ambiguoque  vultu. 


/  Carmen  VI. 

AD  SEPTIMIUM. 

Septimi,  Gades  aditure  mecum  et 
Cantabrum  indoctum  juga  ferre  nostia,  et 
Barbaras  Sjnrtes,  ubi  Maura  semper 
Aestuat  imda : 

Tibur,  Argeo  positum  colono,  5 

Sit  meae  sedes  utinam  senectae, 
Sit  modus  lasso  maris  et  viarum 
Militiaeque. 

Unde  si  Parcae  prohibent  iniquae, 
Dulce  pellitis  ovibus  Gralaesi  10 

Flumen  et  regnata  petam  Laconi 
Rura  Phalanto. 

Ille  terrarum  mihi  praeter  omnes 

Angulus  ridet,  ubi  non  Hjmetto 

Mella  decedimt,  viridique  certat  15 

Baoca  Venafro. 
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Ver  ubi  longunr  tepidasque  praebet 
Jupiter  brumas,  et  amicus  Aulon 
Fertili  Baccho  minimum  Falemis 

Invidet  uvis.  20 

Die  te  mecum  locus  et  beatae 
Postulant  arces :  ibi  tu  calentem 
Debita  sparges  lacrima  favillam 
Vatis  amicL 


Carmen  VIT. 

AD  POMPEIUM. 

O  saepe  mecum  tempus  in  ultimimi 
Deducte,  Bruto  militiae  duce, 
Cluis  te  redonavit  Cluiritem 
Dls  patriis  Italoque  coelo, 

Pompei,  meorum  prime  sodalium  ?  5 

Cimi  quo  morantem  saepe  diem  mero 
Pregi,  coronatus  nitentes 
Malobathro  Syrio  capillos. 

Tecmn  Philippos  et  celerem  fugam 
Sensi,  relicta  non  bene  parmula  ;  10 

Cluum  fracta  Virtus,  et  minaces 
Turpe  solum  tetigere  mento. 

Sed  me  per  hostes  Mercurius  celer 
Denso  paventem  sustulit  acre : 

Te  rursus  in  bellum  resorbens  15 

Unda  fretis  tulit  aestuosis. 

Ergo  obligatam  redde  Jovi  dapem, 
Longaque  fessimi  militia  latus 
Depone  sub  lauru  mea,  nee 

Parce  cadis  tibi  destinatis.  2( 
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ObHvioso  laevia  M assico 
Ciboria  exple :  funde  capacibus 
Unguenta  de  conchis.     Cluis  udo 
Deproperare  apio  coronas 

Curatve  mjrto  1  quern  Venus  aibitrum  «  25 

Dicet  bibendi  ?  Non  ego  sanius 
Bacchabor  Edonis :  recepto 
Dulce  mibi  furere  est  amico. 


Carmen  VIII. 

AD   BARINEN. 

UUa  si  juris  tibi  pejerad 
Poena,  Barine,  nocuisset  unquam ; 
Dente  si  nigro  fieres  vel  uno 
Turpior  ungui : 

Crederem.     Sed  tu,  simul  obKgasti  5 

Perfidum  votis  caput,  enitescis 
Pulcbrior  multo,  juvenumque  prodis 
Publica  cura. 

Expedit  matris  cineres  opertos 
Fallere,  et  toto  tacituma  noctis  10 

Signa  cum  coelo,  gelidaque  divos 
Morte-carentes.        ^ 

Ridet  hoc,  inquam,  Venus  ipsa,  rident 
SimpHces  Nymphae,  ferns  et  Cupido 
Semper  ardentes  acuens  sagittas  15 

Cote  cruenta. 

Adde,  quod  pubes  tibi  crescit  omnis, 
Servitus  crescit  nova ;  nee  priores 
Impiae  tectimi  dominae  relinquunt 

Saepe  minati.  20 
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Te  sxiis  matxes  metuunt  juvencis, 
Te  senes  parci,  miseraeque  nuper 
"Virgi^es  nuptae,  tua  ne  retardet 
Aura  maritos. 

Y  /      0      0    /  Carmen  IX. 

Nop  semper  imbres  nubibus  mspidos 
Manant  ii^  agros  ;  aut  mare  Caspiimi 
Vexant  inaequales  procellae 
Usque  ;  nee  Armeniis  in  oris, 

Amice  Valgi,  stat  glacies  iners  ^ 

Menses  per  omnes ;  aut  Aquilonibus 
-  Cluerceta  Gargani  laborant, 
Et  foliis  viduantur  omi. 

Tu  semper  urgues  flebilibus  modis 
Mjsten  ademtum  ;  nee  tibi  vespero  10 

Surgente  decedunt  amores, 
Nee  rapidum  fugiente  Solem. 

At  non  ter  aevo  functus  amabilem 
Ploravit  omnes  Antilochum  senex 
Annos ;  nee  impubem  parentes  15 

Troilon,  aut  Phrygiae  sorores 

Flevere  semper,     Desine  mollium 
Tandem  querelarum ;  et  potius  nova 
Cantemus  Augusti  tropaea 

Caesaris,  et  rigidum  Niphaten ;  20 

Medumque  flimien,  gentibus  additum 
Victis,  minores  volvere  vortices ; 
Intraque  praescriptum  Gelonos 
Exiguis  equitare  campis. 
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CARMINUM.      LIB.  U.  10.  43 

Carmen  X. 
AD  UCINIUM. 

Rectius  vives,  Licim,  neque  altum 
Semper  urguendo,  neque,  dum  prtwelW 
Cautus  horrescis,  nimium  premendo 
Ldtus  iniqumn. 

Auream  quisquis  mediocritatem  6 

Diligit,  tutus  caret  obsoleti 
Sordibus  tecti,  caret  invidenda 
Sobrius  aula. 

Saepius  ventis  agitatur  ingens 
Pinus,  et  celsae  graviore  casu  10 

Decidunt  turres,  feriuntque  surnmos 
Fulmina  montes.    ' 

Sperat  infestis,  metuit  secundis 
Alteram  sortem  bene  praeparatum 
Pectus.     Informes  hiemes  reducit  15 

Jupiter,  idem 

Summovet.     Non,  si  male  nimc,  et  olim 
Sic  erit.     Cluondam  citbara  tacentem 
Suscitat  Musam,  neque  semper  arcum 

Tendit  Apollo.  20 

Rebus  angustis  animosus  atque 
Fortis  appare :  sapienter  idem 
Contrahes  vento  nimium  secxmdo 
Turgida  vela. 
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Carmen  XI. 

AD  aUINCTIUM. 

duid  bellicosus  Cantaber,  et  Scjrthes, 
Hirpine  Cluincti,  cogitet,  Adria 
Divisus  objecto,  remittas 
Cluaerere :  nee  trepides  in  usum 

Poscentis  aevi  pauca.     Fugit  retro  6 

Levis  Juventas,  et  Decor  ;  axida 
Pellente  lascivos  Amores 
Canitie  facilemque  Somnum. 

Non  semper  idem  floribus  est  honor 
Vemis ;  neque  uno  Luna  rubens  nitet  10 

Vultu :  quid  aetemis  minorem 
Consiliis  animum  fatigas  1 

Cur  non  sub  alta  vel  platano  vel  hac 
Finn  jacentes  sic  temere,  et  rosa 

Canos  odorati  capillos,  15 

Dum  licet,  Assyriaque  nardo 

Potamus  uncti  1  Dissipat  Euius 

Curas  edaces.     duis  puer  ocius 

Restinguet  ardentis  Falemi 

Pocula  praetereunte  Ivmpha  ?  20 

Cluis  devium  scortum  eliciet  domo 
Lyden  ?  ebuma,  die  age,  cum  lyra 
Maturet,  in  comtimi  Lacaenae 
More  comam  religata  nodum. 
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Carmen  XII. 

AD  MAECENATEM. 

Nolis  longa  ferae  bella  Numantiae, 
Nee  dirum  Hannibalem,  nee  Siculum  mare 
Poeno  purpureum  sanguine,  moUibus 
Aptari  citharae  modis : 

Nee  saevos  Lapithas,  et  nimium  mero  6 

Hjlaeum  ;  domitosve  Herculea  manu 
Telluris  juvenes,  unde  periculum 

Fulgens  contremuit  domus 

Satumi  veteris :  tuque  pedestribus 
Dices  historiis  proelia  Caesaris,  10 

Maecenas,  melius,  ductaque  per  vias 
Regum  coUa  minacium. 

Me  dulces  dominae  Musa  Licjnuniae 
"  Cantus,  me  voluit  dicere  lucidum 
Fulgentes  oculos,  et  bene  mutuis  16 

Fidum  pectus  amoribus : 

Gluam  nee  ferre  pedem  dedecuit  choris, 
Nee  cert2ire  joco,  nee  dare  brachia 
Ludentem  nitidis  virginibus,  sacro 

Dianae  Celebris  die.  20 

Num  tu,  quae  tenuit  dives  Achaemenes, 
Aut  pinguis  Phrjgiae  Mjgdonias  opes, 
Permutare  velis  crine  licymniae, 

Plenas  aut  Arabum  domos  % 

Dum  flagrantia  detorquet  ad  oscula  25 

Cervicem,  aut  facili  saevitia  negat, 
QrUae  poscente  magis  gaudeat  eripi, 
Interdum  rapere  occupet. 
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Carmen  XIII. 

In  arborem,  cujiis  casu  paene  opprossus  fuerat. 

Die  et  nefasto  te  posxiit  die, 
Uuicunque  primxim,  et  sacrilega  manu 
Produxit,  arbos,  in  nepotum 
Pemiciem,  opprobriumque  pa^. 

Ulum  et  parentis  crediderim  sui  ^ 

Fregisse  cervicem,  et  penetralia 
Sparsisse  noctumo  cniore 
Hospitis ;  ille  venena  Colcha, 

Et  quidquid  usquam  concipitnr  nefas, 
Tractavit,  agro  qui  statuit  meo  10 

Te  triste  lignum,  te  caducum 
In  domini  caput  immerentis. 

Cluid  quisque  vitet,  nunquam  homini  satis 
Cautum  est,  in  horas.     Navita  Bosporum 

Poenus  perhorrescit,  neque  ultra  15 

Caeca  timet  aliunde  fata ; 

Miles  sagittas  et  celerem  fugam 
Parthi ;  catenas  Parthus  et  Italum 
Robur :  sed  improvisa  leti 

Vis  rapuit  rapietque  gentes.  20 

Cluam  paene  furvae  regna  Proserpinae, 
Et  judicantem  vidimus  Aeacum : 
Sedesque  discretas  piorum ;  et 
Aeoliis  fidibus  querentem 

Sappho  puellis  de  popularibus  ;  26 

Et  te  sonantem  plcnius  aureo, 
Alcaee,  plectro  dura  navis, 
Dura  fugae  mala,  dura  belli. 
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CARMINUM.       LIB.  U.  14.  47 

Utrumque  sacro  digna  silentio 
Mrantur  Umbrae  dicere :  sed  magis  30 

Pugnas  et  exactos  tjnrannos 

Densum  humeris  bibit  aure  vulgus. 

Quid  minim  ?  ubi  iUis  carminibus  stupens 
Demitdt  atras  bellua  centiceps 
Axires,  et  intorti  capillis  "         35 

Eumenidum  recreantur  augues 

Cluin  et  Prometheus  et  Pelojas  parens 
Dulci  laborum  decipitur  soim)  : 
Nee  curat  Orion  leones 
Aut  timidos  agitare  lyncas.  40 

Caemen  XIV. 

AD  POSTUMUM. 

Eheu  I  fiigaces,  Postume,  Postume, 
Labimtur  cmni :  nee  Pietas  moram 
Rugis  et  instanti  Senectae 
Afferet,  indomitaeque  Morti. 

Non,  si  trecenis,  quotquot  eunt  dies,  6 

Amice,  places  illacrimabilem 
Plutona  tauris  ;  qui  ter  amplum 
Greryonen  Tityonque  tristi 

Ck)mpescit  unda,  scilicet  omnibus, 
Cluicunque  terrae  munere  vescimur,  10 

Enaviganda,  sive  reges 
Sive  inopes  erimus  colonL 

Prustra  cruento  Marte  carebimus, 
Fractisque  rauci  fluctibus  Adriae ; 
Frustra  per  auctumnos  nocentem  lf> 

Corporibus  metuemus  Austrum : 
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Visendus  ater  flumine  languido 

Coc3rtos  errans,  et  Danai  genus 

Infame,  damnatusque  longi 

Sisjrphus  Aeolides  laboris.  20 

linquenda  tellus,  et  domus,  et  placens 
Uxor ;  neque  harum,  quas  colis,  arborum 
Te,  praeter  invisas  cupressos, 
Ulla  brevem  dominum  sequetur. 

Absumet  haeres  Caecuba  dignior  25 

Servata  centum  clavibus,  et  mero 
Tinguet  pavimentum  superbis 
Pontificum  potiore  coenis. 

Carmen  XV. 
IN  SUI  SAECUU  LUXURIAM. 

Jam  pauca  aratro  jugera  regiae 
Moles  relinquent :  undique  latius 
Extenta  visentur  Lucrino 

Stagna  lacu :  platanusque  caelebs 

Evincet  ulmos  ;  turn  violaria,  et  6 

Myrtus,  et  omnis  copia  narium, 
Spargent  olivetis  odorem 
Fertilibus  domino  priori : 

Turn  spissa  ramis  laurea  fervidos 
Excludet  ictus.     Non  ita  Romuli  10 

Praescriptum  et  intonsi  Catonis 
Auspiciis,  veterumque  norma. 

Privatus  illis  census  erat  brevis, 
Commime  magnum :  nulla  decempedis 

Metata  privatis  opacam  15 

Porticus  excipiebat  Arcton : 
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CABMmUM.     LIB.  II.  16.  49 

Nee  fortuitum  spemere  cespitem 
Leges  sinebant,  oppida  publico 
Sumtu  jubentes  et  deonim 
Templa  novo  decorare  saxo  20 

Carmen  XVI. 

AD  GROSPHUM. 

Otium  divos  rogat  impotenti 
Pressus  Aegaeo,  simul  atra  nubes 
Condidit  Lunam,  neque  carta  fulgent 
Sidera  nautis : 

Otium  bello  furiosa  Thrace,  5 

Otium  Medi  pharetra  decori. 
Grosphe,  non  gemmis  neque  purpura  ve- 
nale  neque  auro. 

Non  enim  gazae  neque  consularis 
Sumujovet  lictor  miseros  tumultus  10 

Mentis,  et  Curas  laqueata  circimi 
Tecta  volantes. 

Vivitur  parvo  bene,  cui  patemum 
Splendet  in  mensa  tenui  salinum : 
Nee  leves  somnos  timor  aut  cupido  16 

Sordidus  aufert. 

Cluid  brevi  fortes  jaculamur  aevo 
Multa  ?  quid  terras  alio  calentes 
Sole  mutamus  ?  Patriae  quis  exsul 

Se  quoque  fugit  ?  20 

Scandit  aeratas  vitiosa  naves 

Cura :  nee  turmas  equitmn  relinquit : 

Ocior  cervis,  et  agente  nimbos 

Ocior  Euro.  ,       ^  *  / ^  - 
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Laetus  in  praesena  animus,  quod  ultra  est  25 

Oderit  curare,  et  amara  lento 
Temperet  risu.     Nihil  est  ab  omni 
Parte  beatum. 

Abstulit  clanun  cita  mors  Achillem, 
Longa  Tithonum  minuit  senectus :  30 

Et  mibi  forsan,  tibi  quod  negarit, 
Portiget  Hora. 

Te  greges  centimi  Siculaeque  circum 
Mugiunt  vaccae  :  tibi  toUit  hinnitum 
Apta  quadrigis  equa  ;  te  bis  Afro  35 

Murice  tinctae 

Vestiunt  lanae :  mihi  parva  rura,  et 
Spiritimi  Graiae  tenuem  Camenae 
Parca  non  mendax  dedit,  et  malignum 

Spemere  vulgus.  40 


Carmen  XVII. 

AD  MAECENATEM. 

Cur  me  querelis  exanimas  tuis  ? 
Nee  dis  amicum  est,  nee  mibi,  te  prius 
Obire,  Maecenas,  mearum 

Grande  decus  columenque  rerum. 

Ah  1  te  meae  si  partem  animae  rapit  o 

Maturior  vis,  quid  moror  altera  % 
Nee  cams  aeque,  nee  superstes 
Integer.    Die  dies  utramque 

Ducet  ruinam.     Non  ego  perfidum 
Dixi  sacramentum :  ibimus,  ibimus,  10 

Utcunque  praecedes,  supremum 
Carpere  iter  coniiles  paiati. 
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CARIUirUM.      LIB.  II.  18.  51 

Me  nee  Chimaerae  spiritus  igneae,  , 

Nee,  si  resiirgat,  eentimanns  Gyges 

Divellet  nnquam.     Sic  potenti  15 

Jiistitiae  placitumque  Pareis. 

Seu  Libra,  seu  me  Scorpius  adspieit 
Formidolosus,  pars  \dolentior 
Nalalis  horae,  seu  tyrannus 
Hesperiae  Capricomus  undae :  20 

Utrumque  nostrum  ineredibili  modo 
Consentit  astrum.     Te  Jovis  impio 
Tutela  Satumo  refulgens 
Eripuit,  voluerisque  Fati 

Tardavit  alas,  quum  populus  frequens  25 

Laetlim  theatris  ter  crepuit  sonum : 
Me  tnmeus  illapsus  eerebro 
Sustulerat,  nisi  Faunus  ietum 

Dextra  levasset,  Mercurialium 
Gustos  virorum.     Reddere  vietimas  .  30 

Aedemque  votivam  memento : 
Nos  humilem  feriemus  agnam. 


Carmen  XVIIL 

Non  ebur  neque  aureum 

Mea  renidet  in  domo  laeunar ; 
Non  trabes  Hymettiae 

Premunt  columnas  ultima  recisaa 
Afriea :  neque  Attali  6 

Ignotus  haeres  regiam  occupavi : 
Nee  Laconieas  mihi 

Trahunt  honestae  purpuras  clientae. 

At  fides  et  ingent 

Benigiia  vena  est ;  pauperemque  dives  10 

8 
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62  Q.  HORATII  FLACCI 

Me  petit ;  mhil  supra 

Deos  lacesso :  nee  potentem  amicum 
Largiora  flagito, 

Satis  beatus  unicis  Sabinis. 
Truditur  dies  die,  15 

Novaeque  pergunt  interire  Lunae : 
Tu  secanda  marmora 

Locas  sub  ipsum  fimus ;  et,  sepiilcri 
Immemor,  stniis  domos ; 

Maxisque  Baiis  obstrepentis  urgues  20 

Summovere  litora, 

Parum  locuples  continente  ripa. 
duid  1  quod  usque  proximos 

Revellis  agri  terminos,  et  ultra 
Limites  clientium  ^  26 

Salis  avarus ;  pellitur  paternos 
In  sinu  ferens  deos 

Et  uxor,  et  vir,  sordidosque  natos. 
Nulla  certior  tamen, 

Rapacis  Orci  fine  destinata  30 

Aula  divitem  manet 

Herum.     Cluid  ultra  tendis  ?  Aequa  tellus 
Pauperi  recluditur 

Regiunque  pueris :  nee  satelles  Orci 
Callidum  Promethea  35 

Revexit  auro  captus.     Hie  superbum 
Tantalum,  atque  Tantali 

Genus  coercet ;  hie  levare  functum 
Pauperem  laboribus 

Vocatus  atque  non  moratus  audit.  40 
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CARMmUM.      LIB.  II.  19.  53 

Carmen  XIX. 

IN  BAG  CHUM. 

Bacclimn  in  remotis  carmina  nipibus 
Vidi  docentem,  (credite  poster! !) 
Nymphasque  discentes,  et  aures 
Capripedum  Satjnrorum  acutas. 

Euoe  !  recent!  mens  trepidat  metu,  5 

Plenoque  Bacch!  pectore  turbidum 
Laetatur !  Euoe  !  parce,  liber  I 
Parce,  gravi  metuende  thjnrso  ! 

Fas  pendcaces  est  mih!  Thyiadas, 
V!nique  fontem,  lact!s  et  uberes  10 

Cantare  rivos,  atque  tninc!s 
Lapsa  cav!s  itejare  mella. 

Fas  et  beatae  conjugis  additum 
Stellis  honorem,  tectaque  Pentbei 

Disjecta  non  len!  roina,  15 

Thrac!s  et  ex!t!um  Lycurgi. 

Tu  flect!s  amnes,  tu  mare  barbanim ; 
Tu  separat!s  uv!dus  in  jugis 
Nodo  coerces  viperino 

Bistonidum  sine  firaude  crines.  20 

Tu,  quum  parentis  regna  per  arduum 
Cohors  Gigantum  scanderet  impia, 
Rhoetum  retorsisti  leonis 
Unguibus  horribilique  mala : 

Cluamquam,  cboreis  aptior  et  jocis  25 

Ludoque  dictus,  non  sat  idoneus 
Pugnae  ferebaris  ;  sed  idem 
Pacis  eras  mediusque  belli. 
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Te  vidit  insons  Cerberus  aureo 
Comu  decorum,  leniter  atterens  30 

Caudam,  et  recedentis  trilingui 
Ore  pedes  teti^tque  crura. 

Carmen  XX. 

AD  MAECENATEM. 

Non  usitata,  non  tenui  ferar 
Penna  biformis  per  liquidum  aelhera 
Vates :  neque  in  terns  morabor 
Longius :  invidiaque  major 

Urbes  relinquam.     Non  ego  pauperum  6 

Sanguis  parentum,  non  ego,  quern  vocus 
Dilecte,  Maecenas,  obibo, 
Nee  Stygia  cohibebor  imda. 

Jam  jam  residunt  cruribus  asperae 
Pelles  ;  et  album  mutor  in  alitem  10 

Supema :  nascunturque  leves 
Per  digitos  humerosque  plumae. 

Jam  Daedaleo  notior  Icaro 
Visam  gementis  litora  Bospori, 
'  Sjrrtesque  Graetulas  canorus  16 

Ales  Hyperboreosque  campos. 

Me  Colchus,  et  qui  dissimulat  metum 
Marsae  cobortis ;  Dacus,  et  ultimi 
Noscent  Geloni :  me  peritus 

Discet  Iber,  Rodanique  potor,  20 

Absint  inani  funere  naeniae, 
Luctusque  turpes  et  querimoniae  . 
Compesce  clamorem,  ac  sepulcri 
Mittc  supervacuos  honores. 
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C^  HORAin  FJLACCI 

CARMINUM 

LIBER  TERTIUS. 


Carmen  L 

Odi  profanum  vulgus  et  arceo : 
Favete  linguis :  carmina  non  prius 
Audita  Musaruin  sacerdos 
Virginibus  puerisque  canto. 

Regum  timendorum  in  proprios  grege^,  5 

Reges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  Jovis, 
Clari  Giganteo  triumpho, 
Cuncta  supercilio  moventis. 

Est  ut  viro  vir  latius  ordinet 
Arbusta  sulcis ;  hie  generosior  10 

Descendat  in  Campum  petitor ; 
Moribus  hie  meliorque  fama 

Contendat ;  iUi  turba  eli^ntium 
Sit  major :  aequa  lege  Necessitas 

Sortitur  insignes  et  imos  ;  15 

Omne  capax  movet  uma  nomen. 

Destrietus  ensis  eui  super  impia 
Cerviee  pendot,  non  Sieulae  dapes 
Dulcem  elaborabunt  saporem, 

Non  avium  eitharaeve  cantus  20 

8* 
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Somnum  reducent.     Somntts  agrestium 
Lenis  virorum  non  humiles  domos 
Fastidit,  umbrosamve  ripam, 
Non  Zephyris  agitata  Tempo. 

Desiderantem  qucd  satis  est  neque  25 

Tximultuosum  sollicitat  mare, 
Nee  saevus  Arcturi  cadentis 
Impetus,  aut  orientis  Haedi : 

Non  verberatae  grandine  vineae, 
Fundusve  mendax,  arbore  nmic  aquas  30 

Culpante,  nunc  torrentia  agros 
Sidera,  nunc  hiemes  iniquas. 

Contracta  pisces  aequora  sentiunt 
Jactis  in  altum  molibus :  buc  firequens 

Caementa  demittit  redemtor  35 

Cum  famulis,  dominusque  tenae 

Fastidiosus :  sed  Timor  et  Minae 
Scandimt  eodem,  quo  dominus :  neque 
Decedit  aerata  triremi,  et 
Post  equitem  sedet  atra  Cura.  40 

Cluod  si  dolentem  nee  Phrygius  lapis, 
Nee  purpurarum  sidere  clarior 
Delenit  usus,  nee  Falema 
Vitis,  Achaemeniumve  costum ; 

Cur  invidehdis  postibus  et  novo  45 

Sublime  ritu  moliar  atrium  ? 
Cur  valle  permutem  Sajsina 
Divitias  operosiores  ? 
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CARMmUM.      LIB.  III.  2.  57 


Carmen  II. 

Angustam  amicd  pauperiem  pati 
Robustus  acri  militia  puer 

Condiscat ;  et  Parthos  feroces 
Vexet  eques  metuendus  hasta : 

'Vltamque  sub  divo  Irepidis  agat  6 

In  rebus.    lUum  et  moenibus  hosticis 
Matrona  bellantis  tyranni 
Prospiciens  et  adulta  virgo 

Suspiret :  eheu  1  ne  rudis  agminum 
Sponsus  lacessat  regius  asperum  10 

Tactu  leonem,  quern  cruenta 
Per  medias  rapit  ira  caedes. 

Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori : 
Mors  et  fugacem  persequitur  virum, 
Nee  parcit  imbellis  juventae  15 

Poplitibus  timidoque  tergo. 

Virtus,  repulsae  nescia  sordidae, 
Intaminatis  fiilget  honoribus : 
Nee  sumit  aut  ponit  secures 

Arbitrio  popularis  aurae.  20 

Virtus,  recludens  immeritis  mori 
Coelimi,  negata  tentat  iter  via : 
Coetusque  vulgares  et  udam 
Spemit  himium  fugiente  pcnna. 

Est  et  fideli  tuta  silentio  ^^ 

Merces :  vetabo,  qui  Cereris  sacrum 
Vulgarit  arcanae,  sub  isdem 
Sit  trabibus,  firagilemve  mecum 


^^ 
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Solvat  phaselon.     Saepe  Diespker 
Neglectus  incesto  addidit  integrum :  30 

Raro  antecedentem  scelestiim 
Deseruit  pede  Poena  claudo. 


Carmen  III. 

Justum  ac  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vultus  instantis  tjnranni 
Mente  quatit  solida,  neque  Auster, 

Dux  inqmeti  turbidus  Adriae,  5 

Nee  fulminantis  magna  manus  Jovis : 
Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 
Impavidum  ferient  iniinae. 

Hac  arte  Pollux  et  vagus  Hercules 
Enisus  arces  attigit  igneas  :  10 

duos  inter  Augustus  recumbens 
Purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar. 

Hac  te  merentem,  Bacche  pater,  tuae 
Vexere  tigres,  indocili  jugum 

CoUo  trahentes.     Hac  Gluirinus  15 

Martis  equis  Acheronta  fiigit, 

GraJLum  elocuta  consiliantibus 
Junone  divis :  Lion,  Dion 
FataHs  incestusque  judex 
Et  mulier  peregrina  vertit  20 

In  pulverem ;  ex  quo  destituit  deos 
Mercede  pacta -Laomedon,  mihi 
Castaeque  damnatum  Minervae 
Cum  populo  et  duce  fraudulento. 
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CARMINUM.      LIB.  III.  3.  59 

Jam  nee  Lacaenae  splendet  adulterae  26 

Famosus  hospes,  nee  Priami  domus 
Perjura  pugnaees  Aehivos 
Hectoreis  opibus  refringit : 

Nostrisque  duetiim  seditionibus 
Bellum  resedit.     Protinus  et  graves  30 

Iras,  et  invisum  nepotem, 
Troia  quern  peperit  saeerdos, 

Marti  redonabo.     lUum  ego  lueidas 
Inire  sedes,  discere  neetaris 

Sueeos,  et  adseribi  qiiietis  35 

Ordinibus  patiar  deorum. 

Ehim  longus  inter  saeviat  Bion 
Romamque  pontus,  qualibet  exsulea 
In  parte  regnanto  beati :  , 

Dum  Priami  Paridisque  busto  40 

Insultet  armentiun,  et  eatulos  ferae 
Celent  inultae,  stet  Capitolimn 
Fulgens,  triimiphatisque  possit 
Roma  ferox  dare  jura  Medis. 

Horrenda  late  nomen  in  ultimas  45 

Extendat  oras,  qua  medius  liquor 
Seeemit  Europen  ab  Afro, 
Glua  tumidus  rigat  arva  Nilus : 

Aurum  irrcpertum,  et  sie  melius  situm 
Gluum  terra  eelat,  spemere  fortior,  60 

Cluam  eogere  himianos  in  usus 
Omne  saerum  rapiente  dextra. 

ftuicunque  mimdo  terminus  obstitit, 
Hune  tangat  armis,  vincere  gestiens, 

Clua  parte  debaeehantur  ignes,  66 

Clua  nebulae  pluviique  rores. 
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Sed  bellijcosis  feita  Gluiritibus 
Hac  lege  dico ;  ne  nimium  pii 
Rebusque  fidentes  avitae 

Tecta  velint  reparare  Trojae.  GO 

Trojae  renascens  alite  lugubri 
Fortuna  tristi  clade  iterabitur, 
Ducente  victrices  catervas 
Conjuge  me  Jovis  et  sorore. 

Ter  si  resurgat  mums  aeneus  65 

Auctore  Phoebo,  ter  pereat  meis 
Excisus  Argivis  ;  ter  uxor 
Capta  virum  puerosque  ploret. 

Non  haec  jocosae  conveniunt  lyrae  : 
duo  Musa  tendis  ?  Desine  pervicax  70 

Referre  sermones  deorum  et 
Magna  modis  tenuare  parvis. 

Carmen  IV. 

AD  CALLIOPEN. 

Descende  coelo,  et  die  age  tibia 
Regina  longum  Calliope  melos, 
Seu  voce  nunc  mavis  acuta, 
Seu  fidibus  citharaque  Phoebi. 

Auditis  ?  an  me  ludit  amabilis  b 

Insania  ?  Audire  et  videor  pios 
Errare  per  lucos,  amoenae 

duos  et  aquae  subeunt  et  aurae. 

Me  febulosae,  Vulture  in  Appulo 
Nutricis  extra  limen  Apuliae,  10 

Ludo  fatigatumque  somno 
Fronde  nova  pnerum  palunibes 
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Texere :  minim  quod  foret  omnibus, 
Cluicunque  celsae  nidimi  Acherontiae, 

Saltusque  Bantinos,  et  arvum  15 

Pingue  tenent  humilis  Forenti ; 

Ut  tutb  ab  atris  corpore  viperis 
Dormirem  et  ursis ;  ut  premerer  sacra 
Lauroque  collataque  myrto, 

Non  sine  dis  animosus  infans.  20 

Vester,  Camenae,  vester  in  arduos 
ToUor  Sabinos  ;  seu  mihi  frigidum 
Praeneste,  seu  Tibur  supinimi, 
Seu  liquidae  placuere  Baiae. 

Vestris  amicum  fontibus  et  choris  25 

Non  me  Philippis  versa  acies  retro, 
Devota  non  exstinxit  arbor, 
Nee  Sicula  Palinurus  imda. 

CJtcimque  mecum  vos  eritis,  libens 
[nsanientem,  navita,  Bosporum  30 

Tentabo,  et  urentes  arenas 
litoris  Assyrii,  viator. 

Visam  Britannos  hospitibus  feros, 

Et  laetimi  equino  sanguine  Concanum ; 

Visam  pharetratos  Gelonos  35 

Et  Scythicum  inviolatus  amnem. 

Vos  Caesarem  altum,  militia  simul 
Fessas  cohortes  abdidit  oppidis, 
Finire  quaerentem  labores, 
Pierio  recreatis  antro :  40 

Vos  lene  consilium  et  datis,  et  dato 
Gaudetis  almae.     Scimus,  ut  impios 
Titanas  immanemque  turmam 
Fulmine  sustulerit  corusco. 
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Cttd  terrain  inertem,  qui  mare  temperat  45 

Ventosum ;  et  umbras  regnaque  tristia, 
Divosque,  mortalesque  turbas 
Imperio  regit  imus  aequo. 

Magnum  ilia  terrorem  intulerat  Jovi 
Fidens,  juventus  horrida,  brachiis,  5(J 

Fratresque  tendentes  opaco 
Pelion  imposuisse  Olympo. 

Sed  quid  Typhoeus  et  validus  Mimas, 
Aut  quid  minaci  Porph3nrion  statu, 

Cluid  Rhoetus,  evulsisque  truncis  55 

Enceladus  jaculator  audax. 

Contra  sonantem  Palladis  aegida 
Possent  ruentes  1  Hinc  avidus  stetit 
Vulcanus,  hinc  matrona  Juno,  et 

Nunquam  humeris  positurus  arcum,  60 

Clui  rore  puro  Castaliae  lavit 
Crines  solutos^  qui  Lyciae  tenet 
Dumeta  natalemque  silvam, 
Delius  et  Patareus  Apollo. 

Vis  consill  expers  mole  ruit  sua!  65 

Vim  temperatem  dl  quoque  provehunt 
In  majus ;  Idem  odere  vires 
Omne  nefas  ammo  moventes. 

Testis  mearum  centimanus  Gyges 
Sententiarum,  notus  et  integrae  70 

Tentator  Orion  Dianae 
Virginea  domitus  sagitta. 

Injecta  monstris  Terra  dolet  suis, 
Moeretque  partus  fulmine  luridum 

Mssos  ad  Orcimi :  nee  peredit  75 

Impositam  celer  ignis  Aetnen ; 
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teo^tinentis  nee  Titji  jecur 
telinquit  ales,  nequitiae  addilus 
Gustos :  amatorcm  et  trecentae 
Pirithouin  cohibent  catenae.  80 


Carmen  V. 

Coelo  tonautcm  credidimus  Jovem 
Regnare :  praesens  divus  habebitur" 
Augustus,  c\djectis  Rdtannis 
Imperio  gravibusque  Persis. 

Mlesne  Crass:  conjuge  barbara  5 

Turpis  maritus  vixit  ?  et  hostium  — 
Pro  Curia,  inversique  mores  !  — 
Consenuit  soceromm  in  arvis, 

Sub  rege  Medo,  Marsus  et  Appulus  I 
Anciliorum  et  nominis  et  togae  10 

Oblitus  aetemaeque  Vcstae, 
Incolumi  Jove  et  urbe  Roma  "^^ 

Hoc  caverat  mens  provida  Reguli, 
Dissentientis  conditionibus 

Foedis,  et  exemplo  trahenti  IS 

Pemiciem  veniens  in  aeviun, 

Si  non  perirent  immiserabilis  ^ 

Captiva  pubes.     "  Signa  ego  Puniciti 
AflBixa  delubris,  et  anna 
Militibus  sine  caede,"  dixit,  jeu 

"  Derepta  vidi :  vidi  ego  civium 
Retorta  tergo  brachia  libero, 
Portasque  non  clusas,  et  arva 
Marte  coli  populata  noatro. 
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Auro  repensus  scilicet  acriar  .  26 

Miles  redibit !  FlagiUo  addids 

Damnum.     Neque  amissos  colores 
Lana  refert  medicata  fuco, 

Nee  vera  virtus,  quum  semel  excidit, 
Curat  reponi  deterioribus.  30 

Si  pugnet  extricata  densis     # 
Cerva  plagis,  erit  ille  fortis, 

ftuTperfidis  se  credidit  hostibus ; 
Et  Marte  Poenos  proteret  altero, 
Clui  lora  restrictis  lacertis  36 

Sensit  iners,  timuitque  mortem 

Hinc,  imde  vitam  sumeret  aptius : 
Pacem  et  duello  mispuit.     O  pudor  I 
O  magna  Carthago,  probrosis 

Altior  Italiae  ruinis  1" 40 

Fertur  pudicae  conjugis  osculum, 
Parvosque  natos,  ut  capitis  minor, 
Ab  se  removisse,  et  virilem 
Torvus  humi  posuisse  vultum  ; 

Donee  labantes  consilio  Patres  45 

Firmaret  auctor  nunquam  alias  dato, 
Interque  moerentes  amicos 
Egregius  properaret  exsiil. 

Atqui  sciebat,  quae  sibi  barbarus 
Tortor  pararet ;  non  aliter  tamen  60 

Dimovit  obstantcs  propinquos, 
Et  populum  reditus  morantem, 

Cluam  si  clientum  longa  negotia 
Dijudicata  lite  relinqueret, 
Tendens  Yenafiranos  in  agros,  55 

Aut  Lacedaemoniimi  Tarentum. 
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Carmen  VI. 
AD  ROMANOS. 

Delicta  majorum  immeritus  lues, 
Romane,  donee  templa  refeceris, 
Aedesque  labentes  deonim,  et 
Foeda  nigro  simulacra  fiiino. 

Dls  te  jninorem  quod  geris,  imperas :  6 

Hinc  omne  principium,  hue  refer  exLtum, 
Dj  multa  neglecti  dedenmt 
Hesperiae  mala  luptuosae. 

Jam  bis  Monaeses  et  Pacori  manus 
Non  auspicates  contudit  impetus  10 

Nostros,  et  adjecisse  praedam 
Torqmbus  exiguis  renidet. 

Paene  occUpatam  seditionibus 
Delevit  Urbem  Dacus  et  Aetliiops  ] 

Hie  classe  formidatus,  ille  "  15 

Missilibus  melior  sagittis.  ^ 

Fecimda  eulpae  saecula  nuptias 
Primum  inquiuavere,  et  genus,  et  domes ; 
Hoe  fonte  derivata  clades 
In  patriam  popidumque  flimt.  20 

Motus  doceri  gaudet  lonicos 
Matura  virgo,  et  fingitur  artibus : 
Jam  nunc  et  incestos  amores 
De  tenero  meditatur  ungiii 

Mox  juniores  quaerit  adulteros  25 

Inter  manti  vina ;  neque  eligit, 
Cui  donet  impermissa  raptim 
Claudia,  lumimbms  r«motn ; 
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Sed  JTissa  coram  non  sine  conscio 
Surgit  marito,  seu  vocat  institor,  30 

Seu  navis  Hispanae  magister, 
Dedecorum  pretiosus  emtor. 

Non  his  juventns  orta  parentibus 
Infecit  aequor  sanguine  Punico, 

Pyrrhumque  et  ingentem  cecidit  35 

Antiochum,  Hannibalemque  din  m : 

Sed  rusticonim  mascula  militum 
Proles,  Sabellis  docta  ligonibus 
Versare  glebas,  et  severae 

Matris  ad  arbitrium  recisos  40 

Portare  fustesj^sol  ubi  montium 
Mutaret  umbras  et  juga  demeret 
Bobus  fatigatis,  amicum 
Tempus  agens  abeunte  curru. 

Damnosa  quid  non  imminuit  dies  !  45 

AetfLS  parentiun,  pejor  avis,  tulit 
^         Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem. 


Carmen  VII. 

AD  ASTERIEN. 

Cluid  fles,  Asterie,  quem  tibi  candidi 
^Primo  restituent  vere  Favonii, 
Thyna.  merce  beatum, 
Constantis  juvenem  fide, 

Gygen  1  Ille  Notis  actus  ad  Oricum 
Post  insana  Caprae  sidera,  frig:' das 
Noctes  non  sine  multis 
Jnsomnis  lacrimis  agit. 
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Atqm  sollioitae  nimtius  hofiqpitae, 
Suspirare  Chloen,  et  miseram  tuis  10 

Dicens  ignibus  uri, 

Tentat  mille  vafer  modis. 

Ut  Proetum  mulier  perfida  credulum 
Falsis  impulerit  criminibiis,  nimis 

Casto  Bellerophonti  15 

Maturare  neoem,  refert.  ' 

Narrat  paene  datum  Pelea  Tartaro, 
Magnessam  Hippolyten  diim  fiigit  abstmens : 
Et  peccare  docentes 

Fallax  histcmas  movet :  20 

Frustra :  nam  scopulis  surdior  Iccurt 
Voces  audit  adhuc  integer.    At,  tibi 
Ne  vicinus  Enipeus 

Plus  justo  placeat,  cave : 

Cluamvis  non  alius  flectere  equimi  sciens  25 

Aeque  conspicitur  gramine  Martio, 
Nee  quisquam  citus  aeque 
Tusco  den^tat  alveo. 

Prima  nocte  domum  claude :  neque  in  vias 
Sub  cantu  querulae  despice  tibiae :  90 

Et  te  saepe  vocanti 
Duram  difficilis  mane. 


CARBiEN  Vlll. 

AD  MAECENATEM. 

Martiis  caelebs  quid  agam  KaloidiiB^ 

Cluid  veUnt  flores  et  acerra  thuris 

Plena,  miraris,  positusque  carbo 

Cespite  vivo, 
9* 
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Docte  sermeikes  ulriusque  lingaae  %  5 

Voveram  dufces  epulas  et  album 
•  libero  caprum,  prope  funeratus 
Arboris  ictu. 

Hie  dies  anoo  redeunte  festus 
Corticem  adstrictum  pice  demovebit  10 

Amphorae  fumum  bibere  institutae 
*  Consule  TuUo. 

Sume,  Maecenas,  cyathos  amici 
iSospitis  centum,  et  vigiles  lucemas 
Perfer  in  lucem  :  procul  omnis  esto  16 

Clamor  et  ira. 

Mitte  civiles  super  Urbe  curas : 
Occidit  Daci  Cotisonis  agmen : 
Medus  infestus  sibi  luctuosis 

Dissidet  armis :  20 

Servit  Hispanae  vetu#hostis  orae, 
Cantaber,  sera  domitus  catena : 
Jam  Scjrthae  laxo  meditantur  arcu 
Cedere  campis. 

Negligens,  ne  qua  populus  laboret  25 

Beurte,  privatim  nimium  cavere, 
Dona  praesentis  cape  laetus  horae,  et 
linque  severa. 

Carmen  IX. 
CARMEN  AMOEBAEUM. 

Horatius. 

Donee  gtatus  eiram  tibiy 

Nee  quisquam  potior  brachia  candldft* 
Cerviei  juvem»  dabat  : 

Persarum  vigui  rege  beatior. 
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Ljdia. 

Donee  non  aliam  magis  5 

Arsisti,  neque  erat  Ljdia  post  Chloen : 

Multi  Ly'dia  nominis 

Romana  vigui  cl£uior  Uia.  ^ 

Horatius. 

Me  nunc  Thresssl  Chloe.  regit, 

Dulces  docta  modos,  et  citharae  sciens :  10 

Pro  qua  non  metuam  rn^ri, 

Si  parcent  animae  fata  superstiti. 

Lydia. 

Me  torret  fece  mutua 

Thurini  Calais  filius  Ornyti : 
Pro  quo  bis  patiar  mori,  16 

Si  parcent  puero  fata  superstiti 

Horatius. 

Cluid?  si  prisca  redit  Venus, 

Diductosque  jugo  co^t  aeneo  % 
Si  flava  exoutitur  Chloe, 

Rejectaeque  patet  janua  Lydiae  t  20 

Lydia. 

Gluamquam  sidere  pulchrior 

nie  est,  tu  levior  cortice,  et  improbo 
Iracundior  Adria : 

Tecum  vivere  amem,  tecum  obeam  libens. 
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Carmen  X. 

AD  LYCEN. 

Extremiim  Taifein  si  biberes,  Lyce, 
Saevo  nupta  viro ;  me  tamen  asperaa 
Projectum  ante  fores  objicere  incolis 
Plorares  Aquilonibiis. 

Audis  quo  strepitu  janua,  quo  nemus  5 

Inter  pulchra  satum  tecta  remugiat  % 
Sentis  et  positas  ut  glaciet  nives 
Puro  numine  Jupiter  % 

Ingratam  Veneri  pone  superbiam,  • 
Ne  currente  rota  funis  eat  retro.  10 

Non  te  Penelopen  4ifRcilem  procis 
Tjmrhenus  genuit  parens. 

O,  quamvis  neque  te  munera,  nee  pieces, 
Nee  tinctus  viola  pallor  amamtium, 
Nee  vir  Pieria  pellice  saucius  15 

Curvat :  supplicibus  tuis 

Parcas,  nee  rigida  mollior  aesculo, 
Nee  Mauris  animum  mitior  anguibus. 
Non  noc  semper  erit  liminis  aut  aquae 

Coelestis  patiens  latus.  2(> 

Carmen  XL 
AD   LYDEN. 

Mercuri,  nam  te  docilis  magistro 

Movit  Amphion  lapides  canendo, 

Tuque,  Testudo,  rescmare  septem 

Callida  nervis 
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Nec  loquaz  oHm  neque  grata,  nunc  ^  5 

Divitiim  mensis  et  arnica  templis : 
Die  modos,  Lyde  quibus  obstinatas 
Applicet  aures. 

Cluae,  velut  latis  equa  tnina  campis, 
Ludit  exsultim,  metuHque  tangi,  10 

Nuptiarum  expers,  et  adhuc  protenro 
Cruda  marito. 

Tu  potes  tigres  comitesque  silvas 
Ducere,  et  rivos  celeres  m(Krari| 
OeBBit  imTnanis  tibi  blemdienti  15 

Janitor  aulae, 

Cerberus,  quamvis  iuriale  centum 
Muniant  angues  caput,  aestuetque 
Spiritus  teter  saniesqxie  nianet 

Ore  trilingui.  20 

Cluin  et  Ixion  Tityosque  vultu 
Riedt  in^to :  stetit  \ima  paulum 
Sicca,  dum  grato  Danai  puellas 
Carmine  mulces. 

Audiat  Lyde  scelus  atque  notas  25 

Virginum  poenas,  et  inane  lymphae 
DoHum  fundo  pereuntis  imo, 
Seraque  fata, 

Cluae  manent  culpas  etiam  sub  Oreo. 
Impiae,  nam  quid  potuere  majus  %  30 

Impiae  sponsos  potuere  duro 
Pe'rdere  ferro. 

Una  de  m«ltis,  &ce  nuptiaU 
Digna,  pexjurum  fuit  in  parentem 
Splendide  mendax,  et  in  omne  virgo  85 

Nobilis  aevum. 
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It  ft.  momAsn  yt .jam  ^  , 

"  9«ucg«,"  quae  dixit  juvom  maritc^      % 
"  Surge,  ne  longus  tibi  somnus,  unda 
Non  times,  detur :  socerum  et  scdeatot 

Falle  sorores ;  40 

€luae,  velut  aactae  vitulos  leaeaae, 
Singuloa,  eheu  1  lacerant.    Ego^iffifl 
Mollior,  nee  te  feriam,  aeque  intra 
Claustra  tenebo. 

Me  pater  saevis  oneret  cat^ai%  46 

Cluod  viro  clement  misero  peperci : 
Me  vel  extremes  Numidarum  in  agfO» 
Classe  releget. 

I,  pedes  quo  te  rapiunt  et  aurae,  • 
Dum  &yet  nox  et  Venus :  I  secuado  50 

Omine:  et  nostri  memorem  sepulefo 
Scalpe  querelam." 


Caemsn  XII. 

AD  NEOBULEN. 

Miserarum  est,  neque  Amori  dare  ludum,  nequfi  duld 

Mala  vino  lavere :  aut  exanimari  metuentes 

Patruae  verbera  linguae.     Tibi  qualum  Oythereae 

Puer  ales,  tibi  telas,  operosaeque  Minervae 

Studium  aufert,  Neobule,  liparei  nitor  Hebri,  6 

Simul  unctos  Tiberinis  humeros  lavit  in  undis, 

Eques  ipso  meUor  Bellerophonte,  neque  pugno 

Neque  segni  pede  victus :  catus  idem  per  apertura 

Fugientes  agitato  grege  cervos  jaculari,  et 

Celer  arcto  latitantem  fruticeto  exciptce  aprum.  10 
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Carmen  XIII. 

AD  t'ONTEM  BANDUSIUM. 

O  fons  Bandusiae,  splendidior  vitJO^ 
Dulci  digne  mero,  non  sine  floribui, 
Crag  donaberis  haedo, 
Cui  frons  turgida  comibus 

PrimiB  et  Yenerem  et  jNTOelia  destinat :  6 

Fnistra :  nam  geMdos  inficiet  tibi 
Rubro  sanguine  rivos 
Lascivi  suboles  gregisf. 

Te  fiagrantis  atrox  hora  Canioulae 
Nescit  tangere :  tu  firigus  amabile  10 

Fessis  vomere  tauris 
Praebes,  et  pecori  vago. 

Fies  nobilium  tu  quoque  fontium, 
Me  dicente  cavis  impositam  i^c&Oi 

Saxis,  unde  loquaces  16 

Ljmphae  desiliunt  tuae. 

Carmen  XIV. 

AD    ROMANO  S. 

Herculis  ritu  modo  dictus,  O  Plebs  I 
Morte  venalem  petiisse  laurum, 
Caesar  Hispana  repetit  Penates 
Victor  ab  ora. 

Unico  gaudens  muli^  manto  ^   6 

Prodeat,  justis  qpeiftt^  divis ; 
Et  soror  clari  duQU,  at  doocnae 
Suppiiee  vftta 
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Vurginum  matres,  juvenumque  nuper 
Sospitum.     Vo8  o  pueri,  et  puellae  10 

Jam  virihn  expertes,  male  nominatis 
Paicite  verbis. 

Hie  dies  vere  mihi  festus  atras 
Eximet  curas :  ego  nee  tumultum, 
Nee  mori  per  vim  metuam,  tenente  16 

Caessire  terras. 

I,  pete  imguentum,  puer,  et  eoronas, 
£t  eadmn  Msirsi  memorem  duelli, 
Spartaeimi  si  q\ik  potuit  vagantem 

Fallere  testa.  20 

Die  et  argutae  properet  Neaerae 
Myrrlieum  nodo  cohibere  crinem : 
8i  per  invisimi  mora  janitorem 
Fiet,  abito. 

Lenit  albescens  animos  capillus  ^^  25 

litimn  et  lixae  cupidos  protervae : 
Non  ego  hoe  ferrem,  calidus  juventa,   ^ 
Consule  Planco. 


Carmen  XV. 
AD    CHLORIN. 

Uxor  pauperis  Ibyci, 

Tandem  nequitiae  fige  modum  tuae, 
Famosisque  laboribus : 

Mature  propior  desine  funeri 
Inter  ludere  virgines, 

Et  stellis  nebulam  spargere  eandidis 
Ncm,  si  quid  Pholoen  satis, 

Et  te,  Chlori,  decet :  filia  rectiug 
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Expugnat  jurentim  domos, 

Pulso  Thjdas  uti  concita  tympana  10 

Dlam  oogit  amor  Nothi  ' 

La^ivae  similem  ludere  capreae : 
Te  lanae  prope  nobilem 

Tonsae  Luceriam,  non  citharae,  decent, 
Nee  flos  purpureus  rosae,  15 

Nee  poti,  vetulam,  faece  tenus  eadi. 


Carmen  XVI. 
AD  MAECENATEM. 

Inclusam  Danaen  turns  aenea, 
Robustaeque  fores,  et  vigilum  canum 
Tristes  exeubiae  munierant  satis 
Noetumis  ab  adulteris, 

Si  ^n  Acrisium,  virginis  abditae  5 

Custodem  pavidum,  Jupiter  et  Venus 
Risissent :  fore  enim  tutunx  iter  et  patens 
Converse  in  pretium  deo. 

Aurum  per  medios  ire  satellites, 
Et  perrumpere  amat  saxa  potentius^  10 

Ictu  fulmineo  !  Concidit  auguris 
Argivi  domus,  ob  lucrum 

Demersa  exitio.     Diffidit  iirbium 
Portas  vir  Macedo,  et  subiuit  aemulos 
Reges  muncribus.     Munera  naviimi  15 

Saevos  illaqueant  duces. 

Crescentem  sequitur  cura  pecuniam, 

Majorumque  fames.     Jure  perhomii 

Late  eonspicuimi  tollere  vertieem, 

Maecenas,  equitum  decus !  20 

10 
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Ctuante  quisque  eibi  plura  negaveiit> 
Ab  dis  plura  feret.    Nil  cupeotium 
Nudus  castra  peto,  et  transfuga  (tiyitum 
Partes  lioquere  gestio ; 

Contemtae  dominiis  splendidior  rei,  25 

Cluam  d,  quidquid  arat  impiger  Appulua, 
Occultare  meis  dicerer  horreis, 
Magnas  inter  opes  inops. 

Purae  rivus  aquae,  silvaque  jugerum 
Paucorum,  et  segetis  certa  fides  meae,   .  30 

Fulgentem  imperio  fertilis  Afidcae 
Fallit.     Sorte  beatior, 

Cluamquam  nee  Calabrae  mella  fenint  apes, 
Nee  Laestrygonia  Bacchus  in  amphora 
Languescit  mihi,  nee  xnnguia  Gkdlicis  35 

Crescunt  vellera  pascuis : 

Importuna  tamen  Pauperies  abest ;  -^ 

Nee,  si  plura  velim,  in  dare  deneges. 
Contract©  melius  parva  cupidine 
Vectigalia  porrigam,  40 

ttuam  si  Mygdomis  regnum  Aljrattei 
Campis  continuem.    Multa  petentibus 
Desunt  multa.     Bene  est,  cui  Deus  obtuUt 
Parca,  quod  satis  est,  manu. 

CARBfEN  XVII. 

AD  AELIUM  liAMIAM. 

Aeli,  vetusto  nobilia  ab  Lamo  ! 
[Gtuando  et  priores  hinc  Lamias  ferunt 
Denominatos^  et  nepotum 
Per  metn(N:es  genus  (Hnne  &3t08  ^ 
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Auctore  ab  iUo  ducit  originem,] 
etui  Formiarum  moenia  dicitur 
Princeps  et  innantem  Maricae 
litoribus  tenuisse  Lining 

Late  tyraimus :  eras  foliis  nemug 
Multis  et  alga  litus  inutili  10 

Demissa  temp«stas  ab  Euro 
Stamet,  aquae  nisi  fallit  augtir 

Annosa  comix.     Dum  potis,  aridum 
Compoae  lignum :  eras  Genium  mero 

Curabis  et  poreo  biimestri,  lb 

Cum  famulis  operum  solutis.  # 

Carmen  XVIII. 

AD   FAUNUM. 

Faime,  Njmpharum  fugientum  amator, 
Per  meos  fines  et  aprica  rura 
Ijenis  incedas,  abeasque  parvis 
Aequus  aliunnis : 

Si  tener  pleno  eadit  haedus  anno,  6 

Larga  nee  desunt  Veneris  sodali 
Vina  eraterae,  vetus  axa  multo 
Fumat  odore. 

Ludit  herboso  peeus  omne  campo, 

Gluum  tibi  Nonae  redeunt  Deeembres :  10 

Festus  in  pratis  vaeat  otioso 

Cum  bove  pagus : 

Inter  audaces  lupus  errat  agnos : 
Spargit  agrestes  tibi  silva  frondes  :■ 
Qaudet  invisam  pepulisse  fossor  15 

Ter  pede  terram. 
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Carmen  XIX. 
AD  TELEPHUM. 

Quantum  distet  ab  Inacho 

Codrus,  pro  patria  non  timidus  mdri, 
Narras,  et  genus  Aeaci, 

Et  pugnala  sacro  bella  sub  Hio : 
Cluo  Chium  pretio  cadum  5 

Mercemur,  quis  aquam  temperet  ignibus, 
Gtuo  praebente  domum  et  quota 
^Pelignis  caream  frigoribus,  taces. 
Da  Lunae  propere  novae, 

Da  Noctis  mediae,- da,  puer,  auguris  10 

Murenae ;  tribus  aut  novem 

Miscentor  cyathis  pocula  commodis. 
Qui  Musas  amat  impares, 

Temos  ter  cyathos  attonitus  petet  ^ 

Vates :  tres  prohibet  supra  16 

Rixarum  metuens  tangere  Gratia, 
Nudis  juncta  sororibus. 

Insanire  juvat ;  cur  Berecyntiae 
Cessant  flamina  tibiae  ? 

Cur  pendet  taoita  fistula  cum  lyra  ?  20 

Parcentes  ego  dexteras 

Odi :  sparge  rosas :  audiat  invidus 
Dementem  strepitiun  Lycus 

Et  vicina  seni  non  habiHs  Lyco. 
Spissa  te  nitidum  coma,  25 

Puro  te  similem,  Telephe,  Vespero, 
Tompestiva  petit  Rhode : 

Me  lentus  Glycerae  torret  amor  meae. 
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CAKDfBlf  XX. 

AD  pyrrhum; 

Non  vides,  quanto  moveas  periclo, 
Pjnhe,  Gaetulae  catulos  leaenae  1 
Dura  post  paulo  fugles  inaudax 
Proelia  raptor 

Gluum  per  obstantes  juvenum  catervas  i> 

Ibit  insignem  repetens  Nearchum : 
Grande  certamen,  tibi  praeda  cedat 
Major  an  illi. 

Interim,  dum  tu  celeres  sagittas 
Promis,  haec  dentes  acuit  timendos,  10 

Arbfter  pugnae  posuisse  nudo 
Sub  pede  palmam 

Ffertur,  et  leni  recreare  vento 
Sparsum  odoratis  humerum  capillis ; 
Ctualis  aut  Nireus  fuit,  aut  aquosa  15 

Raptus  ab  Ida. 

Carmen  XXI. 

AD  AMPHORAM.    / 

Onatalmecum  cqnsule  Manlip, 
Seu  tu  queirelas,  sive  geifejotos, 
Seu  nxasa^et  insanps  aii^res, 
Seu  facilem  pia,  Testa,  somnum ; 

Cluocunque  laetum  nomine  Massicum  5 

Servas,  moveri  digna  bono  die, 
Descende,  Corvino  jubente 
Promere  languidiora  vina. 
10*     ' 
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Non  ille,  quamquam,  Socraticis  madet 
Sermonibus,  te  negliget  horridus :  10 

Narratur  et  prisci  Catonis 
Saepe  mero  OQlspsi^  virtus. 

Tu  lene  tormentum  ingenio  admoves 
Plerumque  duro .  tu  sapientium 

Curas  et  arcanum  jocoso         ,  1^ 

Consilium  retegis  Lyaeo  \J  ' 

Tu  spem  reducis  mentibus  anxiis 
Viresque  :  et  addis  comua  pauperi, 
Post  te  neqi^iratos  trementi 
Regxmi  apices,  neque  milituBti  arma.  20 

Te  Liber,  et,  si  laeta  aderit,  Venus, 
Segnesque  nodum  solvere  Gratiae, 
Vivaeque  producent  lucemae, 
Dum  rediens  fugat  astra  Phoebus. 


Carmen  XXn.  " 

AD   DIANA M. 

Montium  custos  nemor^imque,  Viigo, 
Cluae  laborantes  utero  puellas 
Ter  vocata  audis,  adimisque  |elo, 
"Diva  triformis  : 

^^■^>-       V  y         ^    \     ^    ^    V 

Imminens  viHae  tua  pinus  esto, 
Ctuam  per  exactos  ^go  laetUs^piuwB 
Yerris  obliquum  meditantis  ictum 
Sangume  donem. 
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Cabmen  XXin. 
AD  PHIDYLEN.   v/ 

Coek)  supuias  si  t^Jpris  manns 
Nascente  Lima,  rustica  Phidjle, 
Si  thuie  f^cfi^s  et  boma 
Fruge  Lares,  avidaque  potca : 

Nee  pestilentem^^^S&t  Africum  5 

Fecunda  vitj^^ec  sterijSnPgeges 
Robigili^m,  aur  dulces  aluiaa^ 
Pomifero  gravBtempus  aimo. 

Nam^-qiiae  nivali  pascitur  Algido 
Devotj^uercus  inter  et  ilic6s,  10 

Aut  cr§s^it  Albanis  ia  hearlHs, 
Vict&n^,.PO^^^cum  eecurim 

CervSce  tingiret.     TJe  niJul  attijaet 
Tenjar^imulta  caede  bidentium 

Paryos  coronatfitem  marino  15' 

Rore  de^s  fragilique  n^^rto. 

Irnmunis  ar^  4  tetigit  m?!mus, 
Nqn  sun\t];p3a  blandior  hQ§jia, 
Mol^t  ave^sFei\§^es 

Far^^io  et  saline  mica.  20 

Carmen  XXIV. 

Intactis  opidentior 

Thesauris  Arabum  et  divitis  IndiaOi 
Caementis  licet  occupes 

TyrAwwipa  ctWBk^  tuis  et  jwwe  A  puJicmo^  ' 
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Q.  HOm^TU  VLAOd 

Si  figit  adamantinos  .    6 

Summis  verticibus  dim  Necessitas 
Clavos,  non  animum  metu 

Non  mortis  laqueis  expedies  caput. 
Campestres  melius  Scythae, 

Gluorum  plaustra  vagas  rite  trahimt  domos,         10 
Vivunt,  et  rigidi  Getae  ?• 

Immetata  quibus  jugera  liberas 
Fniges  et  Cererem  ferunt, 

Nee  cultura  placet  longior  amiua : 
Defunctumque  laboribus  15 

Aequali  recreat  sorte  vicarius. 
lUic  matre  csirentibus 

Privignis  mulier  temperat  imiocens : 
Nee  dotata  regit  virum 

Conjux,  nee  nitido  fidit  adultero :  '  20 

Dos  est  magna  parentium 

Virtus,  et  metuens  alterius  viri 
Certo  foedere  castitas, 

Et  peccare  nefas,  aut  pretium  emori. 
O  quis,  quis  volet  impias  25 

Caedes  et  rabiem  toUere  civicam  % 
Si  quaeret  Pater  Urbium 

Subscribi  statuis,  indomitam  audeat 
Refirenare  licentiam, 

Clarus  postgenitis,  quatenus,  heu  nefas !  30 

Virtutera  incolumem  odimus, 

Sublatam  ex  oculis  quaerimus  invidi. 
Gluid  tristes  querimoniae, 
.  Si  non  supplicio  culpa  reciditur  ? 
Cluid  leges,  sine  moribus  85 

Vanae,  proficiunt,  si  neque  fervidis 
Pars  inclusa  caloribus 

Mundi,  nee  Boreae  finitimtim  latus, 
Durataeque  polo  nives, 

Mercatorem  abigxmt  ?  horrida  callidi  40 
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Vincunt  aequora  navitae  ? 

Magnum  pauperies  opprobrium  jubet 
Gluidvis  et  facere  et  pati, 

Virtutisque  viam  deserit  arduae  1     * 
Vel  nos  in  Capitolium,  45 

Cluo  tjlamor  vocat  et  turba  faventiam, 
Vel  nos  in  mare  proximimi 

Gemmas,  et  lapides,  aurum  et  inutile, 
Summi  materiem  mali, 

Mittamus,  scelerum  si  bene  poenitet.  60 

Eradenda  cupidinis,     •  n^ 

Pravi  sunt  elementa  :  et  tenerae  nimis 
Mentes  asperioribus 

Firmaudae  studiis.     Nescit  equo^rudis 
Haerere  ingenuus  puer,  55 

Venarique  timet ;  ludere  doctior, 
Seu  Graeco  jubeas  trocho, 

Seu  malis  vetita  legibus  alea : 
Gluum  peijura  patris  fides 

Consortem,  socium  fellat,  et  hospitem^  SO 

Indignoque  pecuniam 

Haeredi  properet.     Scilicet  improbae 
Crescimt  divitiae :  tamen 

Curtae  nescio  quid  semper  abest  lei. 


Carmen  XXV. 

AD   BACCtaUM. 

Cluo  me,  Bacche,  rapi^  tui 

Plenum  1  Cluae  nemora  1  quos  agor  in  specus, 
Velox  mente  nova  ?  Cluibus 

Antris  egregii  Caesaris  audiar 
Aetemum  meditans  decus 

Stellis  inserere  et  confidKo  Jovis  ? 
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Dicam  insigne,  recens,  adhuc 

Indictum  ore  alio.    Non  secus  in  jugiB 
Exsomms  stupet  Euias, 

Hebrum  prospiciens,  et  nive  candidam  10 

Thracen,  ac  pede  barbaro 

Lustratam  Rhodopen.     Ut  mihi  devio 
Ripas  et  vacuum  nemus 

Mireiri  libet !  O  Naiadum  potens 
Baccharumque  valentium  16 

Proceras  manibus  vertere  firasdnos : 
Nil  parvum  aut  hiunili  modo, 

Nil  mortale  loquar.     Dulce  pericuIuzQi 
O  Lenaee  1  sequi  deum 

Cingentem  viridi  tempora  pam|una  20 

Carmen  XXVI. 

^AD   VENEREM. 

Yixi  puellis  nuper  idone  is? 
Et  militavi  non  sine  gloria : 
Nunc  arma  defunctumque  bello 
Barbiton  hie  paries  habebit^ 

Laeviun  marinae  qui  Veneris  latus  6 

Custodit.     Hie,  hie  ponite  lucida 
Funalia,  et  vectes,  et  harpas 
Oppositis  foribus  minaces. 

O  quae  beatam,  diva,  tenes  Cjprum,  ti 
Memphin  carentem  Sithonia  nive,  1^ 

Regina,  sublimi  flagello 
Tange  Chl6en  semel  arrogantem. 
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Carmen  XXVIL 

AD   GALATEAM. 

Impios  parrae  recinentis  omen 
Ducat,  et  prae^ans  canis,  aut  ah  agro 
Rava  decvurrens  lupa  Lanivino, 
Fetaque  vulpes : 

Rumpat  et  serpens  iter  institutum,  6 

Si  per  obliquum  similis  sagittae 
Temiit  mannos. — Ego  cui  timebo, 
Providus  auspex, 

Anteqnam  stantes  repetat  paludes 
Imbrium  divina  avis  imminentum,  JO 

Oscinem  corvum  prece  suscitabo 
Solis  ab  ortu. 

Sis  licet  feUx,  ubicunque  mavis, 
At  memor  nostri,  Galatea,  vivas : 
Teque  nee  laevus  vetet  ire  picns,  16 

Nee  vaga  comix. 

Sed  vides,  quanto  trepidet  tumultu 
Pronus  Orion.  Ego,  quid  sit  ater 
Adiiae,  novi,  sinus,  et  quid  albus 

Peccet  lapyx.  20 

Hostium  uxores  puerique  caecos 
Sentiant  motus  orientis  Austri,  et 
Aequoris  nigri  firemitum,  et  tremenies 
Verbere  ripas. 

Sic  et  Europe  niveum  doloso  25 

Ckedidit  tauro  latus ;  at  scatentem 
Belluifl  pontum  mediasque  firaudes 
Palluit  audcuc. 
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Nupei  in  pratis  studiosa  flomm,  et 
Debitae  Nymphis  opifex  coronae,  80 

Nocte  sublustri  nihil  astra  praeter 
Vidit  fet  undas. 

Cluae  simul  centum  tetigit  potentein 
Oppidis  Creten,  "  Pater  !  O  relictum 
Filiae  nomen  !  pietasque,"  dixit.  36 

"  Victa  furore  I 

Unde  ?  quo  veni  ?  Levis  una  mors  est 
Virginum  culpae.     Vigilansne  ploro 
Turpe  commissum  ?  an  vitio  carentem 

Ludit  imago  4'J 

Vana,  quam  e  porta  fugiens  ebuma 
Somnium  ducit  ?  Meliusne  fluctus 
Ire  per  longos  fuit,  an  recentes 
Carpere  flores  ? 

Si  quis  infamem  mihi  nunc  juvencum  4.'i 

Dedat  iratae,  lacerare  ferro  et 
Frangere  enitar  modo  mtdtum  amati 
Comua  monstri ! 

Impudens  liqui  patrios  Penates : 
Impudens  Orcum  moror  !  O  deorum  5' 

Si  quis  haec  audis,  utinam  inter  en*em 
Nuda  leones ! 

Antequam  tmpis  macies  decentes 
Occupet  malas,  teneraeque  succus 
Defluat  praedae,  speciosa  qiianro  66 

Pascere  tigres. 

Vilis  Europe,  pater  urguet  absens, 
Cluid  mori  cessas  ?  Potes  hac  ab  omo 
Pendulum  zona  bene  te  secuta 

Laedere  collum.  6C 
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8hre  te  rupes  et  acuta  kto 
Saxa  delectant,  age,  te  procdiae 
Crede  velod :  nisi  heiile  mavis 
Carpere  pensmn^ 

(Regius  sanguis  I)  dominaeque  tradi  65 

Barbarae  pellex."    Aderat  querent! 
Perfidum  ridens  Venus,  et  remisso 
Filius  arcu. 

Mox,  ubi  lusit  satis,  "  Abstineto," 
Dixit,  "  irarum  calidaeque  rixae,  70 

Cluum  tibi  invisus  laceranda  reddet 
Comua  taurus. 

Uxor  invicti  Jovis  es^e  nesds : 
Mtte  singultus  \  bene  ferre  magnam 
Disce  fortunam :  tua  sectus  orbis  *  75 

Nomina  ducet." 


Carmen  XXym. 

AD  LYDEN. 

Festo  quid  potius  die 

Neptimi  feciam  ?  Prome  reconditum,         " 
Lyde  strenua,  Caecubum, 

Munitaeque  adhibe  vim  sapientiae. 
IncHnare  meridiem  6 

Sentis :  ac,  veluti  stet  volucris  dies, 
Parcis  deripere  horreo 

Cessantem  Bibuli  Consulis  amphoram? 
Nos  can£abimus  invicem 

Neptunum,  et  virides  Nereidum  cfaoros :  10 

Tu  curva  recines  Ijra 

Latonam,  et  celeris  spicula  Cjmthiae :      ^ 
11  ^ 
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M  11.  HORATU  FLACOI 

fliimmn  carpiine,  quae  Gnidoo 

Fulgentesque  tenet  Cycladas,  et  Papbofi 

Junclis  visit  dcndbus  :  1^ 

Dicetur  merita  Nox  quoque  naerda. 

Cabmen  XXIX. 
AD  MAECENATEM. 


Tyrrhena  regi^m  progfenies,  tibi 
Non  ante  verso  lene  menim  ca^o. 
Cum  flore,  Maecenas,  rosarum,  et 
I  tuis  b'alanus  capiUis 


c^^ 


Jamdudumapudmeefit.    Eripe  te  mg^ii^  5 

Ut  semper-udum  Tibur,  et  Aesulae 
Declive  contempleris  arvum,  et 
Telegoni  juga  parricidae, 

Fastidiosam  desere  copiam  et 
Molem  propinquam  nubibus  arduis  :  10 

Omittehnirari  beatae 

Fumum  et  opes  strepitumque  Romae. 

Plerumque  gratae  divitibus  vices, 
Mundaeque  parvo  sub  lare  pauperum 

Coenae,  sine  aulaeis  et  ostro,  16 

SoUicitam  explicuere  frontem. 

Jam  clarus  occultum  Andromedae  pater 
Ostendit  ignem :  jam  Procyon  furit 

Et  Stella  vesani  Leonis,  j 

Sole  dies  referente  siccos.  20  ' 

Jam  pastor  umbras  cum  grege  languid^ 
Rivumque  fessus  quaerit,  et  h(Mrridi 
Dumeta  Silvani :  caretque 
Ripa  vagis  tacituma  ventis. 
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Tu  dvitatem  quis  deceat  status  25 

Curas,  et  Urbi  sollicitus  times, 
Cluid  Seres  et  regnata  Cyio 
Bactra  parent  Tanaisque  discofs. 

Frudens  futuri  tempons  exitum 
Caligiaosa  nocte  premit  deus,  30 

Ridetque,  si  mortalis  ultra 
Fas  trepidat.    Ctuod  adest  memento 

Componere  aequus :  cetera  flimunis 
Ritu  feruntur,  nimc  medio  alveo 

Cum  pace  delabentis  Etruscum  36 

In  mare,  nimc  lapides  adesos, 

Stirpesque  raptas,  et  pecus  et  domos 
Yolventis  una,  non  sine  montium 
Clamore  vicinaeque  silvae, 
Ctuum  fera  diluvies  quietos  40 

Irritat  amnes.     Hie  potens  sui 
Laetusque  deget,  cui  licet  in  diem 
Dixisse,  "  Vixi :  eras  vel  atra 
Nube  polum  Pater  occupato 

Vel  sole  puro :  non  tamen  irritum,  46 

Cluodcunque  retro  est,  efficiet :  neque 
Diffinget  infectumque  reddet, 
Cluod  fugiens  semel  hora  vexit." 

Fortuna  saevo  laeta  negotio,  et 
Ludum  insolentem  ludere  pertinax,  50 

Transmutat  incertos  honores, 
Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii  benigna. 

Laudo  manentem :  si  celeres  quatit 
Pennas,  resigno  quae  dedit,  et  mea 
Virtute  me  involvo,  probamque  55 

Pauperiem  sine  dote  quaero. 
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• 

Nqq  est  meiim,  si  mtigiat  AMcis 
Malus  procellis,  ad  miseras  preces 
Decuir^e ;  et  votis  pacidci, 
Ne  Cypriae  Tyriaeve  merces  60 

Addant  avaro  divitias  man. 
Turn  mo,  biremis  praesidio  scaphae 
Tutum,  per  Aegaeos  tumiiltus 
Aura  feret  geminusque  Pdlux. 


Carmen  XXX. 


y 


Ezegi  monimentum  aere  peremiius, 

RegaHque  situ  pjramidum  altius ; 

Cluod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aquilo  impotent 

Possit  dirurare,  aut  inaumerabilis 

Annorum  series  et  fuga  temporum.  5 

Non  omnis  moriar !  multaque  pars  mei 

Yitabit  libitinam.     Usque  ego  postera 

Crescam  laude  recens,  dum  Capitolixmi 

Scandet  cum  tacita  Yirgine  pontifex. 

Dicar,  qua  violens  obstrepit  Aufidus,  10 

Et  qua  pauper  aquae  Daunus  agrestium 

Regnavit  populorum,  ex  humili  potens, 

Princ^ps  AeoHum  carmen  ad  Italos 

Deduxisse  modos.    Sume  supeibiam 

duaeeatam  meritis,  et  mihi  Delpbica  15 

Lauro  dnge  volens,  Melpomene,  cornam. 
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CARMINUM 

LIBER  QUARTUS. 


Carmbit  I. 
AD  YENEREH 


intenmssa,  Venus,  diu 

Rursus  bella  moves.    Parce^  precoi^  precor  I 
Non  sum,  qualis  eram  bonae 

Sub  regno  Cinarae.    Desine,  dulcium 
Mater  saeva  Cupidinum,  5 

Circa  lustra  decern  flectere  molHbus 
Jam  durum  imperils.     Abi, 

Cluo  blandae  juvenum  te  rerocant  preces. 
Tempestivius  in  domiun 

PauIH,  puq>ureis  ales  olcnibus,  10 

Comissabere  Maximi, 

Si  torrere  jecur  quaeris  idoneum« 
Namque  et  nobilis,  et  decens, 

Et  pro  soUicitis  non  tacitus  rei% 
Et  centum  puer  artium,  15 

Late  signa  feret  militiae  tuae : 
Et  quandoque  potentior 

Largis  muneribus  ris^  aemul^ 
Albanos  prope  te  lacus 

Ponet  marmoream,  sub  traba  citna.  90 

11* 

« 
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(llic  plurima  naribus 

Duces  thura,  lyraoque  et  Berec3mtiae 
Delectabere  tibiae 

Mixtis  carmiBibus,  non  sine  fistula. 
Illic  bis  pueri  die  25 

Numen  cum  teneris  virginibus  tuum 
Laudantes,  pede  ceuidido 

In  morem  Salium  ter  quatient  hiunum. 
Me  nee  femina,  nee  puer 

Jam,  nee  spes  animi  credula  mutiii,  30 

Nee  certare  juvat  mere, 

Nee  vincire  novis  tempera  floribus. 
Sed  cur,  heu,  ligurine,  cur 

Manat  rara  meas  lacrima  per  genas  %  '^ 

Cur  &cunda  parum  decoro  35 

Inter  verba  cadit  lingua  silentio  ? 
Noctumis  ego  somniis 

Jam  captum  teneo,  jam  volucrem  sequor 
Te  per  gramina  Martii 

Campi,  te  per  aquas,  dure,  volubiles.  40 


Carmen  n.  / 

/         AD  lULUM  ANTONIUM. 

Pindarum  quisquis  studet  aemulari, 
lule,  ceratis  ope  Daedalea 
Nititur  pennis,  vitreo  daturus 
Nomina  ponto. 

Mcmte  decurrens  velut  amnis,  imbree 
Cluem  super  notas  aluere  ripas, 
Fenret  immensusque  ruit  profundo 
PindaFus  ore ; 
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Laurea  dcHiandiis  ApoUinkri, 
Seu  per  audaces  nova  dkhyiamboe  10 

Verba  deyolvit,  numerisque  fertur 
Lege  solutis : 

Seu  deos,  regesve  camt,  deorum 
SanguineiDj  per  quos  cecidere  justQ 
Marte  C^itaiiri,  cecidit  tremendae  15 

Flamma  Chimaerae : 

Sive,  quos  Elea  domum  redudt 
Palma  coelestes,  pugilemve  equumve 
Dicit,  et  eentiun  poti(»re  dgms 

Munere  donat :  20 

Flebili  sponsae  juvenemv§  raptum 
Plorat,  et  vires  animumque  moresque 
Aureos  ejlucit  in  astra,  nigroque 
Invidet  Oreo. 

Multa  Dircaeum  levat  aura  cjcnum,  25 

Tendit,  Antoni,  quoties  in  altos 
Nubium  tractus :  ego,  apis  Matinae 
More  modoque, 

Grata  csurpentis  thjma  per  laborem 
Plurimum,  circa  nemus'uvidique  30 

Tiburis  ripas  operosa  parvus 
Caxmina  fingo. 

Concines  majore  poeta  plectro 
Caesarem,  quandoque  trahet  fcroces 
Per  sacrum  clivum,  merita  decorut  85 

Fronde,  Sygambros : 

duo  nihil  majus  meliusve  terris 

Fata  donavere  bonique  divi, 

Nee  dabunt,  quamvis  redeant  in  aunun 

Tempora  priscum.  40 
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Condnes  laetodque  dks,  et  Urbifl 
Publioiim  ludum,  super  impetrato 
Fortis  August!  reditu,  forumque 
Ldtibus  orbum. 

Turn  meae  (si  quid  loquor  audiendum)  45 

Vocis  accedet  bona  pars :  et,  "  O  Sd 
Pulcher,  O  laudande,"  canam,  recepto 
Caesare  felix. 

Tuque  dum  procedis,  "  lo  triumphe !" 
Non  semel  dicemus,  "  lo  triumphe  1"  50 

Civitas  omnis,  dabimusque  divis 
Thura  benignis. 

Te  decern  tauri  totidemque  vacoae, 
Me  tener  solvet  vitulus,  reMcta 
Matre,  qui  largis  juvenoscit  herUs  55 

In  mea  vota, 

Fronte  curvatos  imitatus  ignes 
Tertium  Lunae  refbrentifl  ortum, 
Clua  notam  duxit  niveus  videri| 

Caetera  fulvus.  60 


Carmen  HI. 

;''"  AD  MELPOMENEN. 

duem  tu,  Melpomene,  semel 

Nascentem  placido  lumine  videriS| 
Dlum  non  labor  Isthmius 

Olarabit  pugQem,  non  equus  impiger 
Cumi  ducet  iAchaico 

Yictorem,  neque  res  beUka  DelsB 
Omatum  foliis  duc^[n, 

Ctuod  regum  kumidaB  eontudieDt  minas, 
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Ostendet  G^^iHU^ : 

Sed  quae  Tibar  aqufte  ^ntik  fcaeflimMl^  10 

Et  spissae  nemonim  (xuoaaei 

f^ngent  Aedio  carmine  nobileiit 
Romae  principis  urbium 

Dignatur  suboles  inter  axnabiles 
Yatum  ponere  me  choros :  15 

£t  jam  dente  minus  mordeor  invido. 
O,  teetudinis  aureae 

Dulcem  quae  strepitum,  Fieri,  temperaa : 
O,  mutis  quoque  i»scibus 

Donatura  cjcm,  si  libeat^  scnum !  20 

Totum  muneris  hoc  tui  est, 

Cluod  monstror  digito  praetereuntium 
Romaitfie  Gdsten  lyiae : 

Ctuod  spiro^  f^eee,  (si  placeo,)  tuum  mi 


CakmihIY. 

DRUSI  LAUDEB. 

Aualem  mimstrum  fulminis  iditei% 
Oui  rex  deorum  regnum  in  aires  vagi* 
Permisit,  expertus  fidel^n 
Jupter  in  Ganymede  flavo, 

Olim  juventas  et  patxius  vigor  5 

Jfido  laborom  prc^uUt  inscium : 
y emique,  jam  nimbis  remoti% 
Insolitos  docoeie  msus 

Venti  paventem :  mos  in  ovilia 
Demisit  hostem  vividus  impetus :  10 

NvDc  in  rehictantes  dracones 
Egit  amcHT  dapis  atque  pugnae : 
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dualemve  laeds  caprea  pascuis 
Ifitenta,  fulvae  matris  ab  ubere 

Jam  lacte  depulsum  leonem,  15 

Dente  novo  peritura,  vidit : 

Videre  Raetis  bella  sub  Alpibus 
Drusum  gerentem  Vindelici :  [quibus 
Mos  unde  deductus  per  omne 
Tempus  Amazonia  securi  20 

Dextras  obarmet,  quaerere  distuli : 
Nee  scire  fas  est  omnia :]  sed  diu 
Lateque  victrices  catervae, 
Consiliis  juvenis  revictae, 

Sensere,  quid  mens  rite,  quid  indoles,  25 

Nutrita  fe^ustis  sub  penetralibus, 
Posset,  quid  Augusti  patemus 
In  pueros  animus  Nerones. 

Fortes  creantur  fortibus :  et  bonis 
Est  in  juvencis,  est  in  equis  patrum  80  * 

Virtus :  neque  ipabellem  feroces 
Progenerant  cujuilae  columbam. 

Doctrina  sed  vim  promovet  insitam, 
Reedque  cultus  peetora  roborant .: 
Utcimque  defecere  mores,  35 

Indecorant  bene  nata  culpae. 

Cluid  debeas,  0  Roma,  Neronibus, 
Testis  Metaurum  flumen,  et  Hasdrubal 
Devictus,  et  pulcher  fugatis 
lUe  dies  Latio  tenebris,  40 

dm  primus  alma  risit  adorea, 
Dirus  per  urbes  Afer  ut  Italas, 
Ceu  flamma  per  taedas,  vel  Eurua 
P«r  Siculas  equitavit  undas. 
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Post  hoc  secundis  usque  laboiibus  45 

Romana  pubes  cr evit,  et  impio 
Vastata  PoenOTum  tumultu 
Fana  deos  habuere  rectos : 

Dixitque  tandem  perMus  HannS)al : 
"  Cervi,  luponim  praeda  rapacium,  60 

Sectamur  ultro,  quos  opimiis 
Fallere  et  effugere  est  triumphus. 

Gtens,  quae  cremato  fortis  ab  Dio 
Jactata  Tuscis  aequoribus  sacra, 
Natosque  matiirosque  patres  55 

Pertulit  Ausonias  ad  urbes, 

Uuris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus 
Nigrae  feraci  frondis  in  Algido, 
Per  damna,  per  caedes,  ab  ipso 

Ducit  opes  animumque  ferro.  60 

Non  Hydra  secto  corpore  firmior 
Vinci  dolentem  crevit  in  Herculem : 
Monstrumve  submisere  Colchi 
Majus,  Echioniaeve  Thebae. 

Merses  profundo,  pulchrior  evenit :  65 

Luctere,  multa  proruet  integrum 
Cum  laude  victorcm,  geretque 
Proelia  conjugibus  loquenda. 

Carthagini  jam  non  ego  nimtios 
Mittam  superbos :  ocddit,  occidit  70 

Spes  omnis  et  fortuna  nostri 
Nominis,  Hasdrubak  interemto. 

Nil  Claudiae  non  perficient  manus : 
Ctuas  et  benigno  nimiine  Jupiter 

Defendit,  et  curae  sagaces  76 

Expediunt  per  acuta  belli 
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Carmen  V.  ^^ 

AD  AUGUSTUM. 

Divis  orte  bonis,  optime  Romulae 
Custos  gentis,  abes  jam  nimitun  dm : 
Matunun  reditnm  polHcitiis  Patrum 
Sancto  consiHo,  redi. 

Lucem  redde  tuae,  dux  bone,  patriae :  5 

Instar  veris  enim  vultus  ubi  tuus 
Afiiilsit  populo,  gratior  it  dies, 
Et  soles  melius  nitent. 

Ut  matOT  juveilem,  quem  Notus  invido     \ 
Flatu  Carpathii  trans  maris  aequora         /  10 

Gunctsuitem  spatio  longius  annuo 
Dulci  distinet  a  dqmo. 


Votis  ominibusque  et  precibus  vo^^v, 
Curvo  nee  faciem  litore  demovet ; 
Sic  desideriis  icta  fidelibus  16 

Qruaerit  paferia  Caesarem. 

Tutus  bos  etemm  tuta  perambulat  : 
Nutrit  rura  Ceres,  almaque  Faustitas : 
PacatiOn  volit^nt  per  mare  navitae : 

Culpari  metuit  Fides  :  20 

Nullis  poUuitur  casta  domus  stupris : 
Mofl  et  lex  maoulosum  edomuit  nefes : 
Laudantur  siipili  prole  puerperae : 

Culpam  Poena  premit  coipes. 

Cluis  Parthujn  paveati  quis  gelidum  Scjthcn?      25 
Clids,  Germania  quos  hcMfrida  parturit 
Fetus,  incolumi  Caesare  ?  quis  ferae 
Bellum  curet  Iberiae  ? 
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C01M&  igneqQd  diem  colfibufl  in  emt 
£t  vitem  viduas  dudt  ad  arbores :  80 

Hinc  ad  vina  veoit  laetua,  et  alteris 
Te  mensis  adhibet  deum : 

Te  multa  prece,  te  prosequitur  mero 
Defuso  pateris :  et  Laribus  tuum 
Miscet  numen,  uti  Graecia  Castoris  85 

Et  magni  memor  Herculis. 

Longas  0  utinam,  dux  bone,  feiias 
Praestes  IJesperiae  1  dicimus  integro 
8icci  mane  die,  didmus  uvidi, 

duum  Sol  oceano  subest.  40 


Carmen  VL  1^  ^ 

AD  APOLLINEM. 

Dive,  quern  proles  Niobea  magnae 
Yindicem  linguae,  Tityosque  raptor 
Sensit,  et  Trqjae  prope  victor  altae 
Phtbius  Achilles, 

Caeteris  major,  tibi  miles  impar ;  5 

Filius  qnamquam  Thetidos  marinae 
Dardanas  turres  quateret  tremenda 
Cuspide  pugnax. 

Ille,  mordaci  velut  iota  ferro 

Pinus,  aut'&pulsa  cupressus  Euro,  10 

Procidit  late  posmtque  coUum  in 
Pulvere  Teucro. 

Ule  non,  inclusus  equo  Minervae 
Sacra  mentito,  male  feriatos 

Troas  et  laetam  Priami  choreis  16 

Falleret  aulam ; 
12 
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Bed  palam  captis  gravis,  hen  nefius  I  heti  I 
Nesdos  &ri  pueros  Achivis 
(Jreret  flammis,  etiam  latent^n 

Matris  in  alvo :  20 

Ni,  tuis  flexus  Yenerisque  gratae 
Vocibus,  divdm  pater  adnmsset 
Rebus  Aeneae  potiore  ductos 
Alite  muros. 

Doctor  Argivae  fidicen  Thaliae,  25 

Phoebe,  qui  Xantho  lavis  amne  crines, 
Dauniae  defende  decus  Camenae, 
Levis  Agyieu. 

Spiritum  Phoebxis  mihi,  Phoebus  artem 
Carminis,  nomenque  dedit  po^tae.  30* 

Yirginum  primae,  puerique  clans 
Patribus  orti, 

Deliae  tutela  deae,  fugaces 
Ljncas  et  cervos  cohibentis  arcu, 
Lesbium  servate  pcdem,  meique  85 

PoUicis  ictum, 

Rite  Latonae  puerum  canentes, 
Rite  crescentem  &ce  NoctUucam, 
Prosperam  frugum,  celeremque  pronos 

Volvere  menses.  40 

Nupta  jam  dices :  Ego  dis  amicum, 
Saeculo  festas  referente  luces, 
Reddidi  carmen,  docilis  modorum 
y  atis  Horatt. 
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Carmsn  vn. 

AD  TORaUATUM 


vx 


Diffiig^ere  nives ;  redeunt  jam  gramina  campis, 

Arboiibnsque  comae : 
Mutat  terra  vices :  et  ddciegsentia  ripas 

Flumioa  praetereunt : 
Gratia  cmn  Njmphis  gemkosque  soronbtis  auclet        5 

Du^iepre  nudb,  chbros. 
IitmiQrtaJi^  ne  spe^,  mopet  Aii^^  et  a^fflpg 

%iae  la]^  Hora  diem. 
Fiigpra  mite§cimt  Zephyris :  Ver  prolerit  Aestas, 

Vnteritura,  simul  10 

"Pomifer  Auctiugamis  fruges  efixiderit :  et  mox 

Rnima  reciugit  ineijs. 
T^^^Oid,  tamen  celgres  reparant  coelestia  liinao : 

Nos,  ubi  decidpnus, 
Cluo  pius  Aeneas,  quo  dives  TuUus  et  Ancus,  16 

Pulvifi  et  umbraTsTwnus. 
dujs  '^cit,  an  adjiclant  hodidmae  crast^  sumpiae 

Temppiai  dl  superi  1 
Cimota  m9,Qiis  ayidas  fiigient  haerpdisj  amico 

Gluae  dederis  animo.  20 

Gluum  semel  oecidejis,  et  de  te  splendida  Minos 

Fecerit  arjjitria : 
Non,  Torquate,  genus,  non  te  fkcundia,  non  te 

Restituet  pii^tas. 
Infernis  neqlie  enim  tenebris  Dia^a  pudicum  25 

liberat  ffippolytum : 
Nee  Lethaea  valet  Theseus  abnmipere  caro 

Vincidfi  Pirithoo. 
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AD  CENSORINUM. 

Donarem  pateras  grataque  commoduS| 

C^isorine,  meis  aera  sodalibus ; 

Donarem  tripodas,  praemia  feodum 

Graiorum ;  neque  tu  pessima  munerum 

Ferres,  divite  me  scilicet  artium,  5 

Cluas  aut  Parrhasius  protulit,  aut  Scc^)ap, 

Hie  saxo,  liquidis  ille  coloribus 

SoUers  nunc  hominem  ponere,  nunc  deum. 

Sed  non  haec  mihi  vis :  nee  tibi  talium 

Res  est  aut  animus  deliciarum  egens.  10 

Gftudes  carminibus ;  carmina  possumus 

Donare,  et  pretium  dicere  muneri. 

Non  incisa  notis  marmora  publids. 

Per  qua©  spiritus  et  vita  redit  bonis 

Post  mortem  ducibus  ;  non  celeres  fugae,  15 

Rejectaeque  retrorsum  Hannibalis  miaaei 

[Non  stipendia  Carthaginis  impiae  J 

Ejus,  qui  domita  nomen  ab  Afirica 

Lucratus  rediit,  clarius  indicant 

Laudes,  quam  Calabrae  Pierides :  neque^  20 

Si  chartae  sileant,  quod  bene  feceris,         , 

Mercedem  tuleris.    Quid  foret  Iliaa 

Mavortisque  puer,  si  taciturnitas 

Obstaret  mentis  invida  Romuli  ?     ^ 

Ereptum  Stygiis  fluctibus  Aeaciun  25 

Virtus  et  favor  et  lingua  potentium 

Vatum  divitibus  consecrat  insulis. 

Dignum  laude  virum  Musa  vetat  mori : 

Coelo  Musa  beat.     Sic  Jovis  interest 

Optatis  epulis  impiger  Hercules :  30 
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darum  Tyndaiidae  sidus  ab  infimis 
duassas  eripiimt  aequoribus  rates ; 
OmatUB  idridi  tempora  pampino 
liber  vota  boaos  ducit  ad  exitus. 


L 


Carmen  IX. 

AD  LOLLIUM. 

Ne  forte  credas  interitura,  quae, 
Longe  sonantem  natus  ad  Aiifidum, 
Non  ante  vtdgata^  per  artes 
Verba  loquor  sociaada  chordis. 

Non,  si  priores  Maeonius  tenet  5 

Sedes  Homerus,  Pindaricae  latent, 
Ceaeque,  et  Alcaei  minaces, 
Stesichorique  graves  Camenae : 

Nee,  si  quidolim  lusit  Anacreon, 
Delevit  aetas :  spirat  adhuc  amor,  10 

VivTintque  comtnisa  calores 
Aeoliae  fidibus  puellae. 

Non  iiola  comtos  arsit  adulter!         U  . 
Crines,  et  aunun  vl^Sbus  ilUtum 
^Grat^,  regalesque  cultus  15 

Et  comites  Helene  Lacaena : 

Primusve  Teucer  tela  Cydorio 
Direxit  arcu :  non  semel  Dios 
Vexata :  non  pugnavit  ingens 
Idomeneus  Sthenelusve  solus  20 

Dicenda  Musis  proeHa :  non  ferox 
Hector,  vel  acer  Deiphobus  graves 
Excepit  ictus  pro  pudicis 
Conjugibus  puerkque  primus. 


12* 
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Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  26 

Multi :  sed  omnes  illacrimabiles 
Urguentur  ignotique  longa 
Nocte,  carent  qiiia  vate  sacro. 

Paulum  sepultae  distat  inertiae 
Celata  virtus.     Non  ego  te  meis  30 

ChaJtis  inomatum  silebo, 
Totve  tuos  patiar  labores 

Impune,  Lolli,  carpere  lividas 
Obliviones.     Est  animus  tibi 

Rerumque  prudens,  et  secundis  35 

Temporibus  dubiisque  rectus : 

Vindex  avarae  firaucHs,  et  abstinens 
Ducentis  ad  se  cuncta  pecuniae : 
Consulque  non  unius  anni, 

Sed  quotiejs  bonus  atque  fidus  40 

Judex  honestum  praetulit  utili, 
Rejecit'alto  dona  nocentium 
Vultu,  per  obstahtes  catervas 
Explicuit  sua  viclor  arma. 

Non  possidentem  multa  vocaveris  45 

Recte  beattim :  rectius  occupat 
Nomen  beati,  qui  deorum 
Muneribus  sapienter  \4i, 

Duramque  c^et  pauperiem  pati, 

Pej  usque  leto  flagitium  timet ;-  60 

Non  iUe  pro  caris  amicis 

,  Aut  patria  timidus  perire. 
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AD  UGURINUM. 

O  crudelis  adhuc,  et  Veneris  muneribus  potens, 
Insperata  tuae  quuin  veniet  pluma  superbiae, 
Et,  quae  nunc  humeris  involitant,  deciderint  comae, 
Nunc  et,  qui  color  est  puniceae  flore  prior  rosae, 
Mutatus  Ligurinum  in  faciem  verterit  hispidam :  5 

Dices,  heu  1  quoties  te  in  speculo  videris  alterum, 
Cluae  mens  est  hodie,  cur  6adem  non  puero  fuit  1 
Tel  cur  his  animis  incolumes  non  rede\mt  genae  % 

Carmkn  XI. 
AD  PHYLUDEM. 

Est  mihi  nonum  superantis  eomum 
Plenus  Albani  cadus  :  est  in  horto, 
FhjlH,  nectendis  apium  coronis : 
Est  ederae  vis 

Multa,  qua  crines  religata  fulges :  5 

Bidet  argento  domus :  ara  castis 
Vincta  verbenis  avet  immolato 
Spargier  agno : 

Cuncta  festinat  manus :  hue  et  illuc 
Cursitant  mixtae  pueris  puellae  :  10 

Sordidum  flammae  trepidant  rotantes 
Vertice  fumum 

Ut  tamen  noris,  quibus  advoceris 
Oaudiis :  Idus  tibi  sxmt  agendae, 
dui  dies  mensem  Veneris  marinae  15 

Findit  Aprilem : 
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Jure  solenms  mihi,  sanctiorque 
Paene  natali  proprio,  quod  ex  hac 
Luce  Maecenas  meu8  affluentes 

Ordinat  annos.  20 

Telephum,  quem  tu  petis,  occ^pavit, 
Non  tuae  sortis  juvencm,  puella 
Dives  et  lasciva,  tenetque  grata 
Compede  vinctum. 

Terret  ambustu?  Phaetkon  avaiaB  25 

Spes :  et  exemplum  grave  praebet  alei 
Pegasus,  terrenum  equitem  gravaUit 
Bellerophontem : 

Semper  ut  te  digna  sequare,  et,  ultra 
Cluam  licet  sperare  ne&s  putando,  30 

Disparem  vites.    *Age  jam,  meorum 
Hxm  amorum,  «— 

Non  eaim  postiiao  alia  calebo 
Femina,  — -  condtsce  modos,  aautiMifc 
Voce  quos  leddas :  mimiuntur  atrao  35 

Carmine  cuiae. 

Cakmen  XIL 
AD  TIRGILIUM. 

Jam  Veris  comites,  quae  mare  temperant, 
Impellimt  apimae  lintea  Thraciae : 
Jam  nee  prata  rigent,  nee  fluvu  strepunt 
Hibemanive  turgidi. 

Nidum  ponit,  Ityn  flebiliter  gemens.  6 

Infelix  avis,  et  Cecropiae  domus     ^*^*"^  ^ 
Aetemum  opprobrium,  quod  male  barbaraii 
Regum  est  ulta  insidines. 
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Diciint  in  tenfijo  gr^npie  innguhim 
Custodes  ovium  carmina  fidtuLei,  10 

Deloptantque  deum,  cm  pecus  et  nigrae 
Colles  Arcadke  placent. 

Adduxere  sitim  tempera,  YirgiH : 
Sed'presmim  CMbus  ducere  liberam 
Si'gestis,  juvenum  nobilium  cliens,  15 

Nardo  vina  mereberis. 

Naxdi  paryuB  onyx  eliciat  cadum, 
dm  nunc  Sulp^ciis  accubat  haa^ 
Sp^  doD^e  novaahx^ljiB,  am^mqtie 

Curanim  elibMre,  eftcax.  20 

*       ^* 

A.d  quae  fii  |m>pera8  gau£a,  cnxA  ttilt 
Yfilqxn^^y&sa:  nonegQtem&a 
Immimem  med^r  tmguere  pociilis, 
Plena  diyes  ut  mdoiQO; 

Verum  pone  moras-et  studiiun  lucii.;  25 

Ni^ommque^meiiMr,  dum  ]ic«t,^igmiun, 
Misce  ffbltitiam  Gonsil^s  l^vem : 

'Dulce  est  deexfeie  in  loco.^ 


Carmen  XIII. 

AD   LYCEN 

Audiyere,  Lyce,  d!  mea  vota,  d1 
Audivere,  Lyce.    Fb  anus,  et  tamen 
Vis  formosa  videri, 
Ludisque  ct  bibis  impudens, 

Et  cantu  tremulo  pata  Cupidinem 
Lentmn  solUcitas.    Die  TireDtis  et 
Doctae  peallere  Chiae 
Pulchris  excnbat  in  genie 
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Importunus  enim  transvolat  aridas 
Cluercus,  et  refiigit  te,  quia  luridi  10 

Dentee  te,  quia  rugae 
Turpant  et  capitis  nives. 

Nee  Coae  referunt  jam  tibi  purpurae, 
Nee  clari  lapides  tempora,  quae  semei 

Notis  condita  fastis  15 

Inclusit  volucris  Dies. 

duo  fugit  Venus  ?  heu  I  quove  color  1  decens 
duo  motus  1  quid  habes  illius,  iUius,  . 
Cluae  spirabat  Amores, 

Cluae  me  surpuerat  mihi  1  20 

Felix  post  Cinaram  notaque  et  artium 
Qratarum  facies  I  Sed  Cinarae  breves 
Amios  fata  dederunt, 
Servatura  diu  parem 

Comicis  vetidae  temporibus  Ljcen :  26 

Possent  ut  juvenes  visere  fervidi, 
Multo  non  sine  risu, 

Dilapsam  in  cineres  &cem. 

* 

Carmen  XIV. 

AD  AUGUSTUM. 

Y        Cluae  cura  Patrom,  quaeve  Ctuiritiuinr 
Plenis  honorum  muneribus  tuas, 
Auguste,  virtutes  in  aevum 
Per  titulos  memoresque  fixstos 

Aetemet  1  o,  qua  sol  habitabiles  5 

Illustrat  oras,  maxhne  principum ; 
duem  legis  expertes  Latinae 
VindeUci  didicere  nuper, 
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QaM  M^urtd  posses.    Mifite  nam  tuo 
Drusus  Grenaunos,  implacidum  genoB,  10 

Breunosque  veloces,  et  aroes 
Alpibus  impositas  tremendis, 

Dejedt  aoer  plus  vice  simplicL 
Major  Neronum  mox  grave  proelium 

Commisit,  immanesque  Raetos  15 

Auspiciis  pepulit  secxindis :    . 

Spectandus  in  certamine  Martio, 
Devota  morti  pectora  liberae 
Ctuands  fatigaret  ruinis : 
Indomitas  prope  qualis  undas  90 

Exercet  Auster,  Pleiadum  choro 
Scindente  nubes :  impiger  hosdum 
Vexare  turmas,  et  frementem 
Mittdre  equum  medioii  per  ignes. 

Sic  tatiriformis  volvitur  Aufidus,  25 

Ctua  regna  Dauni  praefluit  Appuli, 
Cluiim  saevit,  horrendeonque  culds 
Diluviem  meditatur  agris : 

Ut  barbarorum  Claudius  agmina 
Ferrata  vastoiiiruitimpetu,  30 

Primosque  et  extremes  metendo 
Stravit  htimum,  sine  clade  victor, 

Te  copias,  te  ccmsiliimi  et  tuos 
Praebente  divos.    Nam,  tibi  quo  die 

Portus  Alexandrea  sup^dex  35 

Et  vacuam  patefecit  aulam, 

Fortuna  lustro  prospera  tertio 
BelU  secundos  reddidit  exitus, 
Laudemque  et  optatum  peractis 
Imperiis  decus  arrogavit. 
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Te  Cantaber  non  ante  dmnaUHBi 
Medusque,  et  Indus,  te  profugus  Sqrtlies 
Miratiur,  o  tutela  praesens 
ItaHae  dominaeque  Bomae : 

Te,  fontium  qui  celat  origines,  46 

Nilusque,  et  later,  te  rapidns  Tigris,^ 
Te  belluosus  qui  remotis 
Obstrepit  Oceanus  Britannia : 

Te  non  parentis  funera  GaDiae 
Duraeque  tellus  audit  Iberiae  :  60 

Te  caede  gaudentes  Sjgambri 
Compositis  venerantur  annis. 

Carmen  XV. 

AUGUSTI  LAUDE8. 

Phoebus  .volentem  proelia  me  loqtM 
Victas  et  urbes,  ipcrepuit,  lyra : 
Ne  parva  Tyrrhenum  per  aequor 
Vela  darem.    Tua,  Caesar,  atftas 

Pruges  et  agris  retulit  uberes,  6 

Et  signa  nostro  restituit  Jovi, 
Derepta  Parthorum  supeil^s 
Postibus,  et  vacuum  dudjjs 

Janum  Cluirinum  clumt,  et  ordin^n 
Rectum  evaganti  tceaa.  licentiae  ^  10 

Injecit,  emovitque  culpas, 
Et  Vetera  revoowrit  artes :    ^/^ 

Per  quas  Latinum  nomen  et  Italatf 
Crevere  vires,  &maque  et  in^ped 
Porreeta  majestas  ad  cortum  <-^^  15 

Solis  ab  Hesperio  ctdbili. 
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Costode  rerum  Caesare,  nod  furor 
Givilis  aut  vis  e^d^t  otimn, 
Noh  ira,  quae  procudit  enses, 
Et  miseras  immicat  urbes.  20 

Non,  qui  profundum  Danubium  bibunt, 
Edicta  nunpent  Julia,  non  Getae, 
Non  Seres,  infidive  Persae, 
Non  Teuaain  prope  flumen  ortL 

Nosque  et  profestis  lucibus  et  sacris.  26 

Inter  jocosi  munera  liberi, 
Cum  prole  matronisque  nostns, 
Rite  deos  prius  apprecati, 

Virtute  functos,  more  patrum,  duces, 
Lydis  remixto  carmine  tibiis,  30 

Trqjamque  et  Anchisen  et  almae 
Progeniem  Veneris  canemua. 


18 
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E  P  O  D  O  N 

LIBER. 

Carmbn  I. 
AD  MAECENATEM. 

Ibis  libuinis  inter  alta  navium, 

Amice,  propugnacxila, 
Paratus  omne  Caesari  periculiim 

Subire,  Maecenas,  tuo  ? 
Ctuid  nos,  qiiibus  te  vita  si  superstite  5 

Jucunda,  si  contra,  gravis  1 
Utrumne  jussi  persequemur  otium, 

Non  dulce,  ni  tecum  simul  ? 
An  himc  laborem  mente  latnri,  decet 

Clua  ferre  non  moUes  viros  ?  10 

Feremus ;  et  te  vel  per  Alpimn  juga. 

Inhospitalem  et  Caucasum, 
Vel  occidentis  usque  ad  ultimum  sinum 

Forti  sequemur  pectore. 
Boges,  tuum  labore  quid  juvem  meo     *  16 

ImbelHs  ac  firmus  parum  1 
Comes  minore  siun  futurus  in  metU| 

dui  major  absentes  habet : 
Ut  aasidens  implumibus  pullis  avis 

Seipentium  allapsus  timet  20 
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Magis  relictis ;  non,  ut  adsit,  auxilt 

Latum  plus  praesentibus. 
Libenter  hoc  et  omne  militabitur 

Bellum  in  tuae  spem  gratiae ;  »> 

Non  ut  juvends  illigata  pluribus     '  25 

Aratra  nitantur  mea : 
Pecusve  Calabris  ante  sidus  fervidum 

Lucaha  mutet  pascuis : 
Nee  ut  fiupemi  villa  candens  Tuseuli 

Circaea  tangat  moenia.  80 

Satis  superque  me  benignitas  tua 

Ditavit :  baud  paravero, 
Ctuod  aut,  ayarus  ut  Chremes,  terra  premam, 

Discinctus  aut  perdam  ut  nepos. 


Carmen  n. 

"  Beatus  ille,  qui  procul  negotiil} 

Ut  piisca  gens  mortaUum, 
Patema  rura  bubus  exercet  suis, 

Solutus  omni  fenore. 
Neque  excitatur  classico  miles  truci,  6 

Neque  horret  iratum  mare ; 
Forumque  vitat  et  superba  civium 

Potentiorum  limina. 
iErgo  aut  adulta  vitium  propagine 

Altas  maritat  populos,  10 

Inutilesque  falce  ramos  amputans 

Feliciores  inserit ; 
Aut  in  reducta  valle  mugientium 

Prospectat  errantes  greges ; 
Aut  pressa  puris  meUa  condit  amphoiis  ;  15 

Aut  tondet  infirmas  oves^.  , .  ' 

Vel,  qwun  decoruin^mitibus  pomis  eaput 

Auctumnus  agris  extulit, 
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(Jt  gaudet  insitiva  decerpens  pirn, 

Certantem  et  uvam  piirpurae,  **     20 

Cluts  mimeretur  te,  Priape,  et  te,  pater 

Silvane,  tutor  finium. 
Ldbet  jacere,  modo  sub  antiqua  iHce, 

Modo  in  tenaci  gramine. 
Labuntur  altis' interim  ripis  aquae  ;  25 

Glueruntur  in  silvis  aves  ; 
Frondesque  Ijmphis  obstrepunt  manantibus ; 

Somnos  quod  invitet  leves. 
At  quum  Tonantis  annus  hibemus  Jovis 

Imbres  nivesque  comparat,  30 

Aut  trudit  acres  hinc  et  hinc  multa  cane 

Apros  in  obstantes  plagas  ; 
Aut  amite  levi  rara  tendit  retia, 

Turdis  edacibus  dolos ; 
Pavidumque  leporem,  et  advenam  kqueo  gruem,       36 

Jucunda  captat  praemia. 
Cluis  non  malarum,  quas  amor  curas  habet, 

Haec  inter  obliviscitur  ? 
Cluod  si  pudica  mulier  in  partem  juvet 

Domum  atque  dulces  liberos,  40 

Sabina  qualis,  aut  perusta  solibus 

Pemicis  uxor  Appuli, 
Sacrum  et  vetustis  extruat  lignis  focum, 

Lassi  sub  adventum  viri ; 
Claudensque  textis  cratibus  laetum  pecus,  45 

Distenta  siccet  ubera ; 
Et  homa  dulci  vina  promens  dolio, 

Dapes  inemtas  appaf  et : 
Non  me  Lucrina  juverint  conchylia, 
'      .  Magisve  rhombus,  aut  scari,  60 

Si  quo?  Eois  intonata  fluctibus 

Hiems  ad  hoc  vertattnare ; 
Non  Afra  avis  descendat  in  ventrem  metim, 

Non  attagen  lonicus 
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JucundicNT,  quam  lecta  de  pinguisiiiDis  65 

Oliva  ramis  arborum, 
Aut  herba  kpathi  prata  amands,  et  gravi 

Malvae  salubres  corpori, 
Vel  agna  festis  caesa  Terminalibus, 

Vel  haedus  ereptus  lupo.  60 

Has  inter  epulas,  ut  juvat  pastas  oves 

Videre  properantes  domum  I 
Videre  fessos  vomerem  inversmn  boves 

Collo  trahentes  langiiido ! 
Positosque  vemas,  ditis  examen  domus,  *  65 

Circum  renidentes  Lares  1" 
Haec  ubi  locutus  fenerator  Alphius, 

Jam  jam  futunis  rusticus, 
Omnem  redegit  Idibus  pecuiriam  — 

Cluaerit  Kalendis  ponere  1  70 


Carmen  III. 

AD  MAECENATEM. 

Parentis  olim  si  quis  impia  manu 

Senile  guttnr  fregerit, 
Edit  cicutis  allium  nocentius. 

O  dura  messonim  ilia  ! 
Ctuid  hoc  veneni  saevit  in  praecordiis  ?  6 

Num  viperinus  his  cnior 
Incoctns  herbis  me  fefellit  1  an  malas 

Canidia  tractavit  dapes  ? 
Ut  Argonautas  praeter  omnes  candidiuQ 

Medea  mirata  est  ducem,  10 

Ignota  tauris  illigaturum  juga, 

Perunxit  hoc  lasonem : 
Hoc  delibutis  ulta  donis  pellicem, 

Serpente  frigit  aHte. 

^  13* 
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Nec  tantU9  imquam  siderum  insedit  vapor  15 

Siticulosae  Apuliac :  -..•>/ 

Nec  mimus  humeiis  efficads  Hereuik 

Inarsit  aestuosius. 
At,  ai  qiiid  imquam  tale  concupiv^ris, 

Jocose  Maecenas,  precor  20 

Manum  pueUasavio  opponat  tuo^ 

Extrema  et  in  sponda  cubet. 

Carmen  IV. 

Lupis  et  agnis  quanta  sortito  obtigit,  ' 

Tecum  mihi  discordia  est, 
Ibericis  peruste  funibus  latus, 

Et  crurardura  compede.  1 

''"  licet  superbus  ambules  pecunia,  6  1 

Fortuna  non  mutat  genus. 
Videsne,  Sacram  metiente  te  viam 

Cum  bis  trium  ubiarum  toga, 
Ut  ora  vertat  hue  et  hue  euntium 

Liberrittia  indignatio  1  10 

"  Sectus  flagellis  hie  TriumviraKbus, 

Praeconis  ad  fastidium, 
Arat  Falemi  mille  fundi  jugera 

Et  Appiam  inaniiis  lerit ; 
Sedilibusque  magnus  in  primis  eques,  15 

Othone  contemto,  sedet. 
Cluid  attinet  tot  ora  havium  gravi 

Rostrata  duci  pondere 
Contra  latrones  atque  servilem  manumi 

Hoc  hoc  tribimo  militimi  ?"  20 
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Carmen  V/ 


-5  r..      J-     I 


.  IN  CANIDIAM  VENEPICAM. 

"  At,  o  deorum  q^icqiiid  in  coelo  regit 

Terras  et  hamanum  genus  ! 
Ctuid  iste  fert  tumultus  1  aut  quid  omnJuxn 

Vultus  in  uninn  me  truces  1 
Per  liberos  te,  si  vocata  partubus 

Lucina  v^ris  adfuit,  ,    . 

Per  hoc  inane  purpurae  decus  precoi^    ' 

Per  improbaturum  haec  Jovem, 
Cluid  ut  noVerca  me  intueris,  aut  uti 

Petita  ferro  bellua  ?" — 
Ut  haec  tremente  questus  ore  constitit 

Insignibus  raptis  puer, 
Impube  corpus,  quale  posset  impia 

Mollire  Thracum  pectora  j .  . 

Canidia  brevibus  implicata  viperis 

Crines  et  incomtimi  caput,  •    ^  * 

Jubet  sepulcris  caprificos  erutas, 

Jubet  cupressus  funebres, 
Et  uncta  turpis  ova  ranae  sanguine, 

Plumamque  noctumae  strigis, 
Herbasque,  quas  lolcos  atque  Iberia 

Mittit  venenonmi  ferax, 
Et  ossa  ab  ore  rapta  jejunae  canis, 

Flanmds  aduri  Colchicis. 
At  expcdita  Sagana,  per  totam  domum 

Spargens  Avemales  aquas, 
Horret  capillis  ut  marinus  asperis 

Echinus,  aut  Laurens  aper. 
Abacta  nulla  Veia  consdentia 

ligonibus  duris  humum  ^ 


10* 


15 


20 


26 


30 
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Exnauriebat,  ingemens  laboribus ; 

duo  posset  infossus  puer 
Longo  die  bis  terque  mutatae  dapis 

Inemori  spectaculo ; 
Cluum  promineret  ore,  quantum  exstant  aqua  85 

Suspensa  mento  corpora : 
Exsucca  uti  medulla  et  siridum  jecur 

Amoris  esset  poculum, 
Interminato  quum  semel  fixae  cibo 

Intabuissent  pupulae.  40 

Non  deftiisse  masculae  libidinis 

Ariminensem  Foliam, 
Et  oliosa  credidit  Neapolis,   ' 

Et  omne  vicinum  oppidum ;      , 
Cluae  sidera  excantata  voce  Thessala  45 

•  Limamque  coelo  deripit. 

Hie  irresectum  saeva  dente  livido 

Canidia  rodens  poDicem 
Gluid  dixit?  aut  quid  tacuit ?  "O  rebus  meis 

Non  infideles  arbitrae,  50 

Nox,  et  Diana,  quae  silentium  regis, 

Arcana  quum  fiunt  sacra, 
Nunc  nunc  adeste :  nunc  in  hostiles  domos 

Iram  atque  numen  vertite. 
Formidolosae  dum  latent  silvis  ferae,  56 

Dulci  sopore  languidae, 
Senem,  quod  onmes  rideant,  adulterum 

Latrent  Suburanae  canes, 
Nardo  perunctum,  quale  non  perfectius 

Meae  laborarint  manus.  —  60 

Cluidaccidit?  cur  dira  barbarae  minus 

Venena  Medeae  valent, 
Cluibus  superbam  fugit  ulta  pelHcem^ 

Magni  Creontis  filiam, 
Cluum  palla,  tabo  munus  imbutum,  novam  65 

Incendio  nuptam  abstulit  ? 
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Atqui  nee  herba,  nee  latens  in  aspens 

Radix  fefellit  me  locis. 
tndormit  uncds  omnium  cubilibus 

Oblivione  pellicum.  —  70 

Ah  I  ah  !  solutus  ambulat  veneficae 

Scientioris  carmine. 
Non  "usitatis,  Vare,  podonibus, 

O  multa  fleturum  caput ! 
Ad  me  recurres :  nee  vocata  mens  tua  76 

Marsis  redibit  vocibus. 
Majus  parabo,  majus  infundam  tibi 

Fastidienti  poeulum. 
Priusque  coelum  sidet  inferius  mari| 

TeUure  porrecta  super,  80 

Cluam  non  amore  sic  meo  flagres,  uti 

Bitumen  atris  ignibus."  — 
Sub  haec  puer,  jam  non,  ut  ante,  moUibus 

Lenire  verbis  impias ; 
Sed  dubius,  unde  rumperet  sikntium,  86 

Misit  Th^esteas  preces : 
"  Venena  magica  fas  nefasque,  non  valent 

Convertere  humanam  vicem. 
tKris  agam  vos :  dira  detestatio 

Nulla  expiatur  victima.  90 

Cluin,  ubi  perire  jussus  expiravero, 

Noctumus  occurram  Furor,  ^ 
Petamque  vultus  umbra  eurvis  unguibuSi 

Cluae  vis  deorum  est  Manium ; 
Et  inquietis  assidens  praecordiis  95 

Pavore  somnos  auferam. 
Yos  turba  vieatim  hine  et  hinc  saxis  peteas 

Contundet  obscenas  anus. 
Post  insepulta  membra  different  lupi 

Et  Esquilinae  alites.  100 

Neque  hoc  parentes,  heu  mihi  superstites  I 

Eliugerit  specteculum. 
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Cabmen  VL 

Ctuid  imnierentes  hc^pites  vexas,  caiiis, 

Ignavus  adversmn  lupos  ? 
duin  hue  inanes,  si  potes,  vertis  minas« 

Et  me  remarsurum  petis  1 
Nam,  qualis  aut  Molossus,  aut  fiilvuB  Lacon  6 

Amica  vis  pastoribus, 
Agam  per  altas  aure  sublata  nives, 

Ctuaecunque  praecedet  fera. 
Tu,  quum  timenda  voce  complesti  nemus, 

Projectum  odoraris  cibum.  10 

Cave,  cave :  namque  in  malos  asperrimus 

Parata  tollo  comua ; 
Clualis  Ljcambae  spretxis  infiido  gener, 

Aut  acer  hostis  Bupalo. 
An,  si  quia  atro  dente  me  petiverit,  15 

Inultus  ut  flebo  puer  1 

Carmen  VII. 
AD  POPULUM  ROMANUM. 

duo,  quo  scelesti  ruitis  ?  aut  cur  dexteris 

Aptantur  enses  conditi  ? 
Parumne  campis  atque  Neptuno  super 

Fusum  est  Latini  sanguinis  ? 
Non  ut  superbas  invidae  Carthaginis  5 

Romanus  arces  ureret : 
Intactus  aut  Britannus  ut  descend^ret 

Sacra  catenatus  via>: 
Sed  ut,  secundiun  vota  Parthoromi,  sua 

Urbs  haec  periret  dextera.  10 

Neque  hie  lupis  mos,  nee  fuit  leonibus, 

Nunquam,  nisi  in  dispar,  feris. 
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BPOBON  LIBBA.  VIII.  fIRl' 

Furome  caecus,  an  rapit  vis  acrior  ? 

An  culpa  7  responsum  date.  — 
Tacent ;  et  ora  pallor  albus  inficit,  IS 

Mentesque  percnlsae  stupent. 
Sic  est ;  acerba  fata  Romanes  a^unt, 
'   Scelusque  firatemae  necis, 
Ut  immerentis  fluxit  in  terram  Remi 

Sacer  nepotibus  cruor.  20 

Carmen  VIII. 
IN  ANUM  LIBIDINOSAM. 

Rogare  longo  putidam  te  saeculo, 

Vires  quid  enervet  meas  1  ^ 

Cluum  sit  tibi  dens  ater,  et  rugis  Vetus 

Frontem  senectus  exaret ; 
Hietque  turpis  inter  aridas  nates  5 

Podex,  vdut  crudae  bovii^ 
Sed  incitat  me  pectus,  et  mammae  putres, 

Equina  quales  ubera ; 
Venterque  mollis,  et  femur  tumentibuB 

Exile  suris  additum.  10 

Esto  beata,  funus  atque  imagines 

Ducant  triumphales  tuum ; 
Nee  sit  marita,  quae  rotundioribus 

Onusta  bacds  ambulet. 
Cluid  1  quod  libelli  Stoici  inter  sericos  16 

Jacere  pulviHos  amant : 
miterati  num  minus  nervi  rigent  ? 

Minusve  languet  fascinum  ? 
Cluod  ut  superbo  provoces  ab  inguinCi 

Ore  allaborandum  est  tiH.  20 
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Carmen  IX. 

AD  MAECENATEM. 

Cluando  repostum  Caecubum  ad  festas  dapei^ 

Victore  laetus  Caesare, 
Tecum  sub  alta,  sic  Jovi  ffratum,  domo, 

Beate  Maecenas,  bibam, 
Sonante  mixtum  tibiis  carmen  Ijrra,  6 

Hac  Doriimi,  illis  barbarum  ? 
Ut  nuper,  actus  quum  freto  Neptunius 

Dux  fiigit,  ustis  navibus, 
Minatus  Urbi  vincla,  quae  detraxerat 

Sends  amicus  perfidis.  10 

Bomanus,  eheu  !  posteri  negabitis, 

Emancipatus  feminae,  ^ 

Fert  vallum  et  an^a  miles,  et  spadonibiis  . 

Servire  rugosis  potest  I 
Interque  signa  turpe  militaria  16 

Sol  adspicit  conopium  1 
Ad  hoc  frementes  verterunt  bis  mille  equoB 

Gralli,  canentes  Caesarem ; 
Hostiliimique  navium  portu  latent 

Puppes  sinistrorsum  citae.  20 

lo  Triumphe  !  tu  moraris  aureos 

Currus,  et  intactas  boves  ; 
lo  Triumphe  !  nee  Jugurthino  parem 

Bello  reportasti  ducem, 
Neque  Africanum,  cui  super  Carthaginem  25 

"Virtus  sepulcrum  condidit 
Terra  marique  vicUis  hostis,  Punico 

Lugubre  mutavit  sagum ; 
Aut  ille  centimi  nobilem  Cretam  urbibus, 

Ventis  iturus  non  suis  ;  80 
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KFOpoy  UBXH*  X.  128: 

Exercitatas  aut  petit  Sjrrtes  Noto ; 

Aut  fertur  incerta  man. 
CapaciOTes  affer  hue,  puer,  scyphos, 

£t  Chia  vina,  aut  Lesbia, 
Vel,  quod  fluentem  nauseam  coerceat)  86 

Metire  nobis  Caecubum. 
Curam  metumque  Caesaris  rerum  juvat 

Dulci  Lyaeo  solvere. 


Carmen  X. 

IN  MAEVIUM  POETAM. 

Slala  soluta  nayis  exit  alite, 

Ferens  olentem  Maevium. 
Ut  horridis  utrumque  verberes  latus, 

Auster,  memento  fluctibus. 
Niger  rudentes  Eurus,  inverso  mari,  6 

Fractosque  remos  differat ; 
Insurgat  Aquilo,  quantus  altis  montibus 

Frangit  trementes  ilices ; 
Nee  sidus  atra  nocte  amicum  appareat, 

Glua  tristis  Orion  cadit ;  10 

Cluietiore  nee  feratur  aequore, 

Gtuam  Graia  victorum  mantis, 
Cluum  Pallas  iisto  vertit  iram  ab  Ilio 

In  impiam  Ajacis  ratem. 
O  quantus  instat  navitis  sudor  tuis,  16 

Tibique  pallor  luteus, 
Et  ilia  non  virilis  ejulatio, 

Preces  et  aversum  ad  Jovem, 
lonius  udo  quum  remugia!is  sinus 

Noto  carioam  ruperit  I  20 

14 
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Opima  qT;iod  si  praeda  curvo  Htors 
Projecta  merges  juveris, 

libidinqBus  immolaUtur  caper 
Et  agna  Tempestatibus. 


Carmen  XI. 


AD   PECTIUM. 

Pecti,  nihil  me,  sicut  antea,  juvat 

Scribere  versiculos  amore  percussum  gravi : 
Amore,  qui  me  praeter  omnes  expetit 

MoUibus  in  pueris  aut  in  puelHs  urere. 
Hie  tertius  December,  ex  quo  destid  5 

Inachia  furere,  silvis  honorem  decutit. 
Heu  I  me,  per  urbem,  nam  pudet  tand  mafi, 

Fabula  quanta  fui  I  conviviorum  et  poemtet, 
In  queis  amantem  et  languor  et  dlendmn 

Argmt,  et  latere  petitus  imo  spiritus.  10 

Contrane  lucrum  nil  valere  candi^lum 

Pauperis  ingenium  I  querebar  applorans  tibi; 
Simul  cal^itis  inverecundus  deus 

Fervidiore  mero  arcana  promorat  loco. 
Cluod  si  meis  inaestuat  praecordiis  15 

Libera  bilis,  ut  baec  ingrata  ventis  dividat 
Fomenta,  vulnus  nil  malum  levantia ; 

Desinet  imparibus  certare  summotus  pudor. 
Ubi  baec  severus  te  palam  laudaveram, 

Jussus  abire  domum,  ferebar  incerto  pede  20 

Ad  non  amicos  heu !  mihi  postes,  et  heu  1 

limina  dura,  qmbus  lumbos  et  infregi  latus. 
Nunc,  gloriantis  quamlibet  mulierculam 

Vincere  mollitia,  amor  Lydsci  me  tenet : 
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Unde  expedire  non  amicorum  queant  25 

Libera  oonsilia,  nee  contumeliae  graves ; 

Sed  aHus  curdor  aut  puellae  candidtte, 
Aut  teretis  pueri,  longam  renodantis  comam. 


Caiukien  Xn. 
IN  ANUM  UBIDINOSAM. 

Quid  tibi  vis,  mulier  nigris  dignissima  barris  ? 

Miinera  cur  mihi,  quidve  tabellas 
Mittis,  nee  firmo  juveni,  neque  naris  obesae  ? 

Namque  sagacius  unus  odoror, 
Poljpus,  an  gravis  hirsutis  cubet  hircus  in  alis,  6 

Cluam  canis  eicer,  ubi  lateat  sus. 
dm  sudor  vietis  et  quam  malus  undique  membris 

Crescit  odor !  quum,  pene  solufo, 
Indomitam  properat  rabiem  sedare  ;  neque  illi 

Jam  manet  humida  creta,  colorque  10 

Stercore  fucatus  crocodili ;  Jamque  subando 

Tenta  cubilia  tectaque  rumpit. 
Vel  mea  quum  saevis  agitat  fastidia  verbis : 

"  Inachia  langues  minus  ac  me  : 
Inachiam  ter*nocte  potes ;  mihi  semper  ad  unum        16 

Mollis  opus  :  pereat  male,  quae  te, 
Lesbia,  quaerenti  taurum,  monstravit  inertem : 

Cluum  mihi  Cous  adesset  Amyntas, 
Cujus  in  indomito  ccmstantior  inguine  nervus, 

Cluam  nova  coUibus  arbor  inhaeret.  20 

Muricibus  Tyius  iteratae  vellera  lanae 

Cui  properabantur  ?  tibi  nempe  ; 
Ne  foret  aequales  inter  conviva,  magis  quern 

Diligeret  mulier  sua,  quam  te. 
O  ego  infelix,  quam  tu*fugis,  ut  payet  acres  ^^, ,,_.  >  25 

Agna  lupos,  capreaeque  leones." 
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190.  0.  HQBATU  FULDOf 

i 

Carmen  XTTT. 
AD   AMICOS. 

Horrida  tempestas  coelum  contraxit,  et  imbres 

Nivesque  deducunt  Jovem ;  nunc  mare,  nunc  siluae 
Threicio  Aqwlone  sonant.    RapiamuSj  amici, 

Occasionem  de  die  ;  dumque  virent  genua, 
Et  decet,  obducta  solvatur  fironte  senectus.  5 

Tu  vina  Torquato  move  Consule  pressa  meo. 
Caetera  mitte  loqui :  deus  haec  fbrtasse  benigna 

Reducet  in  sedem  vice.     Nunc  et  Achaemenio 
Perfundi  nardo  juvat,  et  fide  Cyllenea 

Levare  diris  pectora  soUicitudinibus.  10 

Nobilis  ut  grandi  cecinit  Centaiirus  alumno  : 

Invicte,  mortalis  djea  nate,  puer,  Thetide, 
Te  manet  Assaraci  tellus,  quam  frigida  parvi 

Findunt  Scamandri  flumina,  lubricus  et  Simois  ; 
Unde  tibi  reditum  curto  subtemine  Parcae  15 

Rupere ;  nee  mater  domum  caerula  te  revehet 
Ulic  omne  malum  vino  cantuque  levato, 

Deformis  aegrimoniae  dulcibus  alloquiis. 

Cabmen  XIV. 

AD  MAECENATEM. 

Mollis  inertia  cur  tantam  diifuderit  imis 

Oblivionem  sensibus, 
Pocula  Lethaeos  ut  si  ducentia  somnos 

Arente  fauce  traxerim, 
Candide  Maecenas,  ocddis  saepe  rogando ;  6 

Deus,  deus  nam  me  vetat  .. 
Inceptos,  olim  promissum  carmen,  iambos 

Ad  iimbilicum  a<Jducere. 
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mfOBon  UBBJU  XV.  199 

Non  aHter  Bamio  dicunt  andsse  Batbyll 

Anacreonta  Teium ;  10 

ftui  persaepe  cava  testudine  flevit  amorem, 

Non  elaboratum  ad  pedem. 
Ureris  ipse  imser  I  quod  si  non  piilchri(»r  ignis 

Accendit  obsessam  Ilion, 
Gaude  sorte  tua ;  me  liberdna,  neque  uno  16 

Contenta,  Phiyne  mac^rat. 


Carmen  XV. 


AD   NEAEKAM. 

Nox  erat,  et  coelo  fulgebat  Luna  sereno 

Inter  minora  sidera, 
Qruum  tu,  magnoruxn  numen  laesura  deorum, 

In  verba  jurabas  mea, 
Arctius,  atque  hedera  procera  adstringitur  ilex,         5 

Lentis  adhaerens  Inrachiis ; 
Dum  pecori  lupus,  et  nautis  infestus  Orion 

Turbaret  hibemimi  mare, 
Intonsosque  agitaret  Apollinis  aura  capiUos, 

Fore  hunc  amorem  mutuum.  10 

O  dolitura  mea  multum  virtute  Neaera, 

Nam,  si  quid  in  Flacco  viri  est, 
Non  feret  assiduas  potiori  te  dare  noctes, 

Et  quaeret  iratus  paxem, 
Nee  semel  offensae  cedet  constantia  formae,  15 

Si  certus  intrarit  dolor. 
At  tu,  quicimque  es  felicior,  atque  meo  nunc 

Superbus  incedis  malo, 
&B  pecore  et  multa  dives  tellure  licebit, 

l^bique  Pactohis  fluat,  20 

14* 
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IM  (t*  HORAtll  VLAOCI 

Nec  te  Pytbag^nrae  Mant  arcana  reoat^ 

Formaque  vincas  Nirea ; 
Ebeu  I  translatOB  alio  moereUB  amoi^» : 

Ast  ego  vicissim  risero. 


Carmen  XVI. 
AD  POPULUM  ROMANUM . 

Altera  jam  teritur  bellis  civilibus  aetas, 

Suis  et  ipsa  Roma  viribus  ruit. 
Cluam  neque  finitimi  valuermit  perdere  Marsi, 

Minapis  aut  Etrusca  Porsenae  manus, 
Aemula  nec  virtus  Capuae,  nec  Spartacus  acer,  5 

Novisque  rebus  infidelis  Allobrox ; 
Nec  fera  caerulea  domuit  Germania  pube, 

Parentibusque  abominatus  Harmibal : 
Impia  perdemus  devoti  sanguinis  aetas ; 

Ferisque  rursus  occupabitur  solum.  10 

Barbarus,  heu  I  cineres  insistet  victor,  et  Urbem 

Eques  sonante  verberabit  imgula  ; 
Cluaeque  carent  ventis  et  solibus,  ossa  Cluirini 

Nefes  videre  I  dissipabit  insolens. 
Forte,  quid  expediat,  commimiter^  aut  melior  pars      1 6 

Malis  cajere  quaeritis  laboribus. 
Nulla  sit  hac  potior  sententia ;  Phocaecwrum 

Velut  profugit  exsecrata  civitas  : 
Agros  atque  Lares  proprios,  habitandaque  fana 

Apris  reliquit  et  rapacibus  lupis :  20 

Ire,  pedes  quocunque  ferent,  quocunque  per  undas 

Notus  vocabit,  aut  protervus  Afiricus. 
Bio  placet  ?  an  melius  quis  habet  suadero  ?  secunda 

Ratem  occupare  quid  moramur  alite  1 
Sedjuremusinhaec:  ^mul  imis  saxa  renarint  .      25 

Yadis  levata,  ne  redire  sit  neftis  ] 
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sio]>o]ff  maoL  XVI.  12$ 

Neu  convena  domum  pigeat  dajre  lintea,  quaodo 

Padus  Matina  laveritreacamiaa ;  "-      -         ^ 
In  mare  sou  celsus  proruperit  Apemunus ; 

Novaque  monstra  jimxerit  libidine  30 

Minis  amor,  juvet  ut  tigres  subsidere  cervis, 

Adulteretur  et  columba  miluo ; 
Credula  nee  flavos  timeant  ajrmenta  leones ; 

Ametque  salsa  laevis  hircus  aequora. 
Haec,  et  quae  poterunt  reditus  abscindere  dulces,       36 

Eamus  omnis  exsecrata  civitas, 
Aut  pars  indocili  melior  grege  ;  mollis  et  exspes 

Inominata  perprimat  cubilia. 
Vos,  quibus  est  virtus,  muKebrem  tollite  luctum, 

Etrusca  praeter  et  volate  litora.  40 

Nos  manet  Oceanus  circumvagus  :  arva,  beata 

Petamus  arva,  divites  et  insulas ; 
Reddit  ubi  Cererem  tellus  inarata  quotamiis, 

Et  imputata  floret  usque  vinea  ; 
Germinat  et  nunquam  faUentis  termes  olivae,  45 

Suamque  pulla  ficus  omat  arborem ; 
Mella  cava  manant  ex  ilice,  montibus  altis 

Levis  crepante  lympha  desilit  pede. 
DHc  injussae  veniimt  ad  mulctra  capellae, 

Refertque  tenta  grex  amicus  ubera :  60 

Nee  vespertinus  circumgemit  ursus  oviK ; 

Nee  intumescit  alma  viperis  himius.  ^ 

Nulla  nocent  pecori  contagia,  nuDius  astri* 

Gregem  aestuosa  torret  impotentia. 
Pluraque  felices  mirabimur  ;  ut  neque  largis  56 

Aquosus  Eurus  arva  radat  imbribus, 
Pinguia  nee  siccis  urantur  semina  glebis ; 

Utrumque  rege  temperante  Coelitum. 
Non  hue  Argoo  contendit  remige  pinus, 

Neque  impudica  Colchis  intulit  pedem ;  '        60 

Non  hue  Sidonii  torserunt  eomua  nautae, 

Laboriosa  nee  eohors  UHxei. 
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18^  <l«  HORATU  WUkOCt 

Jupiter  flla  piae  secrevit  litoia  g^Ui, 

Ut  inquinavit  aere  tranpus  aureum : 
Aerea  dehinc  ferro  duravit  saecula ;  quorum  65 

Piis  secunda  vate  me  datur  fuga. 


Carmen  XVn. 

IN   CANIDIAM. 

Horatius. 

Jam  jam  efficaci  do  manus  scientiae 

Supplex,  et  oro  regna  per  Proserpinae 

Per  et  Dianae  non  movenda  numina,  , 

Per  atque  libros  carminuia^  valentium 

Defixa  coelo  devocare  sidera,  5 

Canidia,  parce  vocibus  tandem  sacris, 

Citumque  retro  solve,  solve  turbinem. 

Movit  nepotem  Telephus  Nereium, 

In  quem  superbus  ordinarat  agii^ina 

Mjsonmi,  et  in  quem  tela  acuta  torserat.  10 

Unxere  matres  Iliae  addictiun  feris 

Alitibus  atque  canibus  homicidam  Hectorem| 

Postquam  relictis  moenibus  rex  procidit 

Heu  I  pervicacis  ad  pedes  Achille'i. 

Setosa  duris  exuere  pelJibus  15 

Laboriosi  remiges  Ulixei, 

Yolente  Circa,  membra ;  tunc  mens  et  sonus 

Relapsus,  atque  notus  in  vultus  honor. 

Dedi  satis  superque  poenarum  tibi, 

Amata  nautjs  multimi  et  institoribus.  20 

Fugit  juventas,  et  verecundus  color 

Reliquit  ossa  pelle  amicta  lurida ; 

Tuis  capillus  albus  est  odoribus, 

Nullum  a  labore  me  redinat  otium. 
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BPODON  LIBBR.  XVll.  181 

Urguet  diem  nox,  et  dies  noctem,  neque  est  25 

Levare  tenta  spiritu  praecordia. 

Ergo  negatum  vincor  ut  credam  miser, 

Sabella  pe<?tus  increpare  carmina, 

C^putque  Marsa  dissilire  naenia. 

Ctiiid  amplius  vis  ?  O  mare !  O  terra  !  ardeo,        30 

CtTiantuni  neque  atro  delibutus  Hercules 

Nessi  cruo?:e,  nee  Sicana  fervida 

Furens  in  Aetna  flamma.     Tu,  donee  cinis 

Injuriosis  aridus  ventis  ferar, 

Cales  venenis  ofiicina  Colchicis.  36 

Cluae  finis  1  aut  quod  me  manet  stipendium  % 

Effare :  jussEis  cum  fide  poenas  luam  ; 

Paratus,  expiare  seu  poposceris 

Centum  juvencis,  sive  mendaci  Ijra 

Voles  sonare  Tu  pudica,  tu  proba ;  40 

Perambulabis  astra  sidus  aureum. 

Infamis  Helenae  Castor  offensus  vice, 

Fraterque  magni  Castoris,  victi  prece, 

Ademta  vati  reddidere  lumina. 

Et  tu,  potes  nam,  solve  me  dementia,  46 

O  nee  patemis  obsoleta  sordibus, 

Nee  in  sepulcris  pauperum'prudens  anus 

Novendiales  dissipare  pulveres. 

Tibi  hospitale  pectus,  et  purae  manus : 

Tuusque  venter  Pactumeius ;  et  tuo  •  60 

Cruore  rubros  obstetrix  pannos  lavit, 

Utcunque  fortis  exsilis  puerpera. 

Canidia. 

Cluid  obseratis  auribus  fundis  preces  ? 
Non  saxa  nudis  surdiora  navitis 
Neptunus  alto  tundit  hibemus  salo.  66 

Inultus  ut  tu  riseris  Cotyttia 
Vulgata,  sacrum  liberi  Cupidinis  1 
Et  EsQuilini  Pontifex  venefict 
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IBSt  a.  BORATII  FLAOOI 

Impune  ut  Urbem  nomine  imideris  meof 

Cluid  proderat  ditasse  Pelignas  anus  60 

Velociusve  miscuisse  toxicum  ? 

Sed  tardiora  &ta  te  votis  manent :  ^ 

Ingrata  misero  vita  duoenda  est,  in  hoc^  . 

Novis  ut  usque  suppetas  laboribus. 

Optat  qtiietem  Pelopis  infidi  pater,  66 

Egens  benignae  Tantalus  semper  da^ ; 

Optat  Prometheus  obligatus  aliti ; 

Optat  supremo  coUocare  Sisyphus 

In  monte  saxum  ;  sed  vetant  leges  Jovis. 

Voles  modo  altis  desilire  turribus,  70 

Modo  ense  pectus  Norico  recludere ; 

Frustraque  vincla  gutturi  nectes  tuo, 

Fastidiosa  tristis  aegrimonia. 

Yectabor  humeris  tunc  ego  inimicis  eques, 

Meaeque  terra  cedet  insolentiae.  ,       76 

An,  quae  movere  cereas  imagines, 

Ut  ipse  nosti  curiosus,  et  pdo 

Deripere  Limam  vocibus  possim  meis, 

Possim  cremates  excitare  mortuoe, 

Desidertque  temperare  poculum,  80 

Hoarem  ards,  in  te  nil  agentis,  exitum  ? 
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CARMEN  SAECULARE 

PRO  mCOLUMITATE  IMPERII. 


Hioebe,  silyarumque  potens  Diana, 
Lucidum  coeH  decus,  o  colendi 
Semper  et  culti,  date,  quae  precamur 
Tempore  sacro : 

Cluo  SibyUiiii  monuere  versus  5 

Virgines  lectas  puerosque  castos 
Dls,  quibus  septem  placuere  coUes, 
Dicere  carmen. 

Alme  Sol,  cumi  nitido  diem  qui 
Promis  et  celas,  aHnsque  et  idem  10 

Nasceris,  pos^  nihil  urbe  Roma 
Visere  majus. 

Rite  maturos  aperire  partus 
Lenis  liithyia,  tuere  matres : 

Sive  tu  Lucina  probas  vocari,  15 

Seu  Genitalis. 

Diva,  produigw  ^ubolem,  Patrumque 
Prosperes  decreta  super  jugandis 
Feminis,  proli^que  novae  feraci 

Lege  marita :  20 
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Gertus  undenos  decies  per  annos 
Qrbis  ut  cantus  referatque  ludos, 
Ter  die  claro,  totiesque  grata 
Nocte  frequentes. 

Vosque  veraces  cecinisse,  Parcae,  n   26 

Cluod  semei  dictum  est,  stabiMsque  remm 
Terminus  servat,  bona  jam  peractis 
Jimgite  fata. 

Fertilis  frugum  pecorisque  Tellus 
Spicea  donet  Cererem  corona  :  30 

Nutriant  fetus  et  aquae  salubres, 
Et  Jovis  aurae. 

Condito  mitis  placidusque  telo 
Supplices  audi  pueros,  Apollo : 
Siderum  regina  bicomis,  audi,  35 

Luna,  puellas. 

Roma  si  vestrum  est  opus,  Diaeque 
litus  Etruscum  tenuere  turmae, 
Jussa  pars  mutare  Lares  et  urbem 

Sospite  cursu :  40 

Cui  per  ardentem  sine  fraude  Trqjeun 
Castus  Aeneas  patriae  sup^rstes 
Liberum  munivit  iter,  daturus 
Plura  relictis : 

Dl,  probos  mores  docili  juventae,  45 

Dt,  senectuti  placidae  quietem, 
Romulae  genti  date  remque  prolemque 
Et  decus  onme. 

Ctuique  vos  bubus  veneratur  alHs, 
Clarus  Anchisae  Yenerisque  sanguis,  60 

Imperet,  bellante  prior,  iacentem 
Lenis  in  hostem. 
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Jam  man  terraque  manus  potentes 
Medus  Albanasque  timet  secures : 
Jam  Scjthae  responsa  petunt,  supeiU  55 

Nuper,  et  IndL 

Jam  Rdes,  et  Pax,  et  Honor,  Pudorque 
Priscus,  et  neglecta  redire  "^rtus 
Audet:  apparetque  beata  pleno 

Copia  comu.  60 

Augur,  et  fulgente  decorus  arcu 
Phoebus,  acceptusque  novem  Camenis 
Clui  salutari  levat  arte  fessos 
Corp(»ris  artus. 

Si  Palatinas  videt  aequus  arces,  65 

Remque  Romanam  Latiumque,  feUx, 
Alterum  in  lustram,  meHusque  semper 
Proroget  aevum. 

Ctuaeque  Aventinum  tenet  Algidumque, 
Gtuindecim  Diana  pieces  virorum  TO 

Curet,  et  votis  puerorum  amicas 
Applicet  aures. 

Haec  Jovem  sentire,  deosque  cunctoe, 
Spem  bonam  certamque  domum  reportO|  - 
Doctus  et  Phoebi  chorus  et  Diana^  75 

Dicere  laudes. 


15 
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SERMOXES. 
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SERMONUM 

LIBER  PRIMUS. 


Satira  I. 

IN  AVAROS. 

Clul  fit,  Maecenas,  ut  nemo,  quam  sibi  sortem 

Sou  ratio  dederit,  seu  fors  objecerit,  ilia 

Ck)ntentu8  vivat,  laudet  diversa  sequentes  ? 

Oforkm€tH  mercatores  !  gravis  annis 

Miles  ait,  multo  jam  fractus  membra  labore.  6 

Contra  mercator,  navim  jactantibus  austris, 

MtHtia  est  potior  !  duidenim?  concurritur:  horae 

Momento  aut  cita  mors  venit  aut  victoria  laeta. 

Agricolam  laudat  juris  legumque  peritus. 

Sub  galli  cantiun  consultor  ubi  ostia  pulsat.  10 

Die,  datis  vadibus  qui  rure  extractus  in  urbem  est, 

Solos  felices  viventes  clamat  in  urbe. 

Cetera  de  genere  hoc,  adeo  sunt  miilta,  loquacem 

Delassare  valent  Fabiimi.     Ne  te  morer,  audi 

Cluo  rem  deducam.     Si  quis  deus,  En  ego,  dicat,  15- 

Jam  faciam  quod  mdtis :  eris  tu,  qui  modo  nUUSf 

Mercator :  tUj  consultus  modo,  ruaticus :  hinc  vo9, 

Fo8  hmc  mAjUatis  ddscedite  partibus,     Eia, 

Quid  statis  ?  —  nolint.     Atqui  licet  esse  beatis. 

Cluid  causae  est,  merito  quin  illis  Jupiter  ambas  20 

15* 
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Iratus  buccas  inflet,  tieque  se  fore  posthac 
Tarn  facilem  dicat,  votis  ut'praebeat  aurem? 

Praeterea,  ne  siCj  ut  qui  jocularia,  ridens 
Percurram :  quamquam  ridentem  dicere  verum 
Cluid  vetat  1  ut  pueris  olim  dant  crustula  blandi  25 

Doctores,  elementa  velint  ut  discere  prima : 
Sed  tamen  amoto  quaeramus  seria  ludo. 
Ele  gravem  duro  terrain  qui  vertit  aratro, 
Perfidus  hie  cautor,  miles,  nautaeque,  per  omne 
Audaces  mare  qui  currunt,  hac  mente  laborem  30 

Sese  ferre,  senes  ut  in  otia  tuta  recedant, 
Aiunt,  quimi  sibi  sint  congesta  cibaria  ;  eicut 
Parvula  (nam  exemplo  est)  magni  formica  laboris 
Ore  trahit  quodcunque  potest,  atque  addit  acervo, 
Cluem  struit,  baud  ignara  ac  non  incauta  futuri.  35 

Gluae,  simul  inversimi  contristat  Aquarius  annimi, 
,  Non  usquam  prorepit^  et  illis  utitur  ante 
Gtuaesitis  sapiens  :  quum  te  neque  fervidus  aestus 
Demoveat  lucro,  neque  hienis,  ignis,  mare,  ferrum  : 
Nil  obstet  tibi,  dum  ne  sit  te  ditior  alter.  40 

Gluid  juvat  immensum  te  argenti  pondus  et  auri 
Furtim  defossa  timidum  deponere  terra  ?  — 
Quodj  8%  commintuiSj  vilem  redigatur  <id  aasem,  — 
At,  ni  id  fit,  quid  habet  pulchri  constructus  acervus  ? 
Millia  frumenti  tua  triverit  area  centmn ;  45 

Non  tuus  hoc  capiet  venter  plus  ac  mens :  ut,  si 
Reticulimi  panis  venales  inter  onusto 
Forte  vehas  humero,  nihilo  plus  accipias,  quam 
€tui  nil  portarit.     Vel  die,  quid  referat  intra 
Naturae  fines  viventi,  jugera  centum  an  60 

Mille  aret  ?  —  At  suave  est  ex  magna  toUere  ttcervo,  — 
Dum  ex  parvo  nobis  tantundem  haurire  relinquas, 
Cur  tua  plus  laudes  ctimeris  granaria  nostris  1 
Ut  tibi  si  sit  opus  liquidi  non  amplius  urna 
Vel  cyatho,  et  dicas :  Magno  deflumine  malim^  66 

Qiuun  ex  hocfonticuh  tantundem  sumet^e,     Eo  fit, 
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Piemen  ut  si  quos  ddectet  copia  justo, 

Gam  ripa  simul  avulsps  ferat  Aufidus  acer : 

At  qui  tantuli  eget,  quanto  est  opus,  is  neque  limo 

Turbatam  haunt  aquam,  neque  vitam  amittit  in  undis.  60 

At  bona  pars  hominum,  decepta  cupidine  &klso, 
Nil  sads  est,  inquit ;  quia  tanti,  quantum  habeas,  sis. 
Q,uid  facias  illi  1  Jubeas  miserum  esse,  libenter 
Cluatenus  id  &cit.    Ut  quidam  memoratur  Athenis 
Sordidus  ac  dives  populi  contemnere  voces  65 

Sic  solitus :  Populus  me  sibilat,  at  mihi  plaudo 
Ipse  domi,  simul  ac  nummos  contemplor  in  area.  — 
Tantalus  a  labiis  sitiens  iugientia  captat 
Flumina :  Cluid  rides  ?  mutato  nomine  de  te 
Fabula  narratur :  congestis  imdique  saccis  70 

Indonnis  inhians,  et  tanquam  parcere  sacris 
Cogens,  aut  pictis  tanquam  gaudere  tabellis. 
Nescis  quo  valeat  nummus  1  quern  praebeat  usum  9 
Panis  ematur,  olus,  vini  sextarius :  adde, 
Clueis  humana  sibi  doleat  natura  negatis.  75 

An  vigilare<metu  exanimem,  noctesque  diesque 
Foppoidare  malos  fures,  incendia,  servos. 
Nee  te  compilent  fugientes,  hoc  juvat  ?  Hcnrum 
Semper  ego  optarim  pauperrimus  esse  bonorum.  — » 

At  8i  condoluit  tentaium  frigore  corpus^  80 

AiU  alius  ctisus  lecto  te  affixitj  habes  qui 
Assideat,  fomenta  paret^  medicum  rogetj  ut  te 
Suscitetj  €tc  natis  reddat  cariaque  propinquia.  •— 
Non  uxor  salvum  te  vult,  non  filius :  omnes 
Vicini  odenmt,  noti,  pueri  atque  puellae.  85 

Miraris,  quum  tu  argento  post  omnia  ponas, 
Si  nemo  praestet,  quem  non  merearis,  amorem  ? 
An  sic  cognatos,  nullo  natura  labore 
duos  tibi  dat,  retincre  velis,  servareque  amicos  1 
Infelix  operam  perdas,  ut  si  quis  asellum  90 

In  campo  doceat  parentem  currere  frenis  1 

Denique  sit  finis  quaerendi ;  quoque  habeas  plus. 
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^auperiem  metuas  minus,  et  finire  laborem 

Indpias,  paito  quod  avebas.     Ne  facias,  quod 

Ummidius,  qui,  tam  (non  longa  est  fabula)  dives,  95 

CJt  metiretur  nummos  ;  ita  sordidus,  ut  se 

Non  unquam  servo  melius  vestiret ;  ad  usque 

Supremum  tempus,  ne  se  penuria  victus 

Opprimeret,  metuebat.     At  hunc  liberta  securi 

Divisit  medium,  fortissima  T3mdaridarum.  100  ( 

Quid  mi  igiiur  suades  ?  ut  vivam  Maenius  out  sic 
Ut  ^omentanus  ?  Pergis  pugnantia  secum. 
Frontibus  adversis  componere  ?  Non  ego,  avaruln 
Gluum  veto  te  fieri,  vappam  jj^beo  ac  neTjjfulonem/^,^^/^/^^'''*-** 
;     Est  inter  Tanain  quiddam  soceruinque  Viselli :  ^  106 

Est  modus  m  rebus,  sunt  certi  denique  fines, 
Cluos  ultra  oitraque  nequit  consistere  rectum. 

Eluc,  unde  abu,  redeo.    Nemon'  ut  avarus 
Se  probet,  ac  potius  laudet  diversa  sequentes  1  ^ 

Cluodque  aliena  capella  gerat  distentius  uber,  '>  ***'''nflO 
Tabescat  %  neque  se  majori  pauperiorum 
Turbae  comparet  %  himc  atque  hunc  superare  laboret  % 
Sic  festinanti  semper  locupletior  obstat : 
Ut,  quum  carceribus  missos  rapit  imgula  currus, 
Instat  equis  auriga  suos  vincentibus,  illxun  115 

Praeteritimi  temnens  extremos  inter  euntem. 
Inde  fit,  ut  raro,  qui  se  vixisse  beatum 
Dicat,  et  exacto  contentus  tempore,  vita 
Cedat,  uti  conviva  satur,  reperire  queamus. 

Jam  satis  est.    Ne  me  Crispini  scrinia  lippi  120 

CompilasBe  putea,  verbum  non  ampHus  addam. 
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Satii^  el 
IN  MOECHOS. 

AmbubaiEurum  collegia,  phannacopolae, 

Mendici,  mimae,  balatrones,  hoc  genus  omne 

Moestmn  ac  sollicitum  est  cantoris  morte  TigeUl. 

Cluippe  benignus  erat.    Contra  hie,  ne  prodigus  esse 

Dicatur  metuens,  inopi  dare  nolit  anrico, .  5 

Frigus  quo  duramque  famem  propellere  possit. 

Hunc  si  perconteris,  avi  cur  atque  parentis 

Praeclaram  ingrata  stringat  malus  ingluvie  renii 

Omnia  conductis  coemens  opsonia  numinis : 

Sordidus  atque  animi  parvi  quod  noHt  haberi,  10 

Respondet.     Laudatur  ab  his,  culpatur  ab  illis. 

Fufidius  vappae  famam  timet  ac  nebulonis  : 

Dives  agris,  dives  podtis  in  fenore  nummis, 

Q^uinas  hie  capiti  mercedes  exsecat,  atque 

Cluanto  perditior  quisque  est,  tanto  acrius  urguet ;  10 

Nomina  sectatur,  modo  sumta  veste  virili, 

Sub  patribus  duris,  dronum.     Maxime,  quis  non, 

Jupiter,  exclamat,  simul  atque  audivit  ? — Jltinse 

Pro  quaestu  mmtumfacit  hie,  —  "Vix  credere  poeais, 

Cttiam  sibi  non  sit  amicus :  ita  ut  pater  ille,  Termtt  SO 

Fabula  quem  miserum  nato  visdsse  fugato  ^ 

Inducit,  non  se  pejus  cruciaverit  atque  hie. 

Si  quis  nunc  quaerat,  duo  res  haec  pertinet  1  Dluc  \ 
Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia,  in  contraria  currunt. 
Malthinus  tunicis  demissis  ambiilat ;  est  qui  25 

Inguen  ad  ocscoeniun  subductis  usque  facetus : 
Pastilles  RufiUus  olet,  Grargonius  hircum : 
Nil  medium  est.    13un^  qui  nolint  tetigisse  nisi  iQm^ 
Cluarum  subsuta  tales  tegat  instita  veste :  ^    \    <  ^ 

Centra  alius  miDAm,  am  otonte  in  kmos  ctftiMQi.  iO 
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« 

Cluidam  notus  homo  quum  exiret  formce,  MaeU 

VirhUe  estOj  inquit  i^ententia  dia  Catonis : 

^am  simul  €tc  venas  inJUmt  teira  Ubido, 

Hucjmenea  aequum  est  deacendere^  nan  alienaa 

Permolere  uxores,    Nolim  laudarier,  inquit,  35 

Sic  me,  mirator  cmmi  Cufnemiius  albL 

Audire  est  operae  pretium,  procedere  recte 
Clui  moechos  non  vultis,  ut  omni  parte  laborent ; 
Utque  illis  multo  corrupta  dolore  voluptas, 
Atque  haec  rara  cadat  dura  inter  saepe  pericla.  40 

Hie  se  praecipitem  tecto  dedit :  ille  flagellis 
Ad  mortem  caesus :  fugiens  bic  dccidit  acrem 
Praedonum  in  turbam :  dedit  hie  pro  corpore  nummos : 
Hmic  perminxerunt  calones  ;  quin  etiam  illud 
Accidit,  ut  cuidam  testes  caudamque  salacem  45 

Demeterent  ferro.    Jure  omnes :  Galba  negabat. 

Tutior  at  quanto  merx  est  in  classe  secunda  1 
libertinanmi  dico,  Sallustius  in  quas 
Non  minus  insanit,  quam  qui  moechatur.     At  hie  si, 
Clua  res,  qua  ratio  suaderet,  quaque  modeste  60 

M unifico  esse  licet,  vellet  bonus  atque  benignus 
Esse  ;  daret  quantum  satis  esset,  nee  sibi  damno 
Dedecorique  foret :  verum  hoc  se  amplectitur  uno ; 
Hoc  amat,  hoc  laudat :  Matronam  nullam  ego  tango. 
Ut  quondam  Marsaeus,  amator  Originis  ille,  55 

Clui  patrium  mimae  donat  fundumque  laremque. 
Nil  fuerit  mt,  inquit,  cum  uxoribus  unquam  alienis 
Verum  est  cum  mimis,  est  cum  meretricibus,  unde 
Fama  malum  gravius,  quam  res,  trahit.     An  tibi  abimde 
Personam  satis  est,  non  illud,  quidquid  ubique  60 

Officit,  evitare  ?  Bonam  deperdere  famam. 
Rem  patris  oblimare,  malum  est  ubicunque.    Ctuid  inter- 
Est,  in  mationa,  ancilla  peccesne  togata  ? 

YMxja  in  Faua^  Sullae  gener,  hoc  miser  uno 
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Nomine  deceptiis,  poeoBB  dedk  iisque  superque  65 

duam  satis  est ;  pugnis  caesus,  ferroque  petitus ; 

Exclusus  fore,  quum  Longarenus  foret  intus. 

Huic  si  mutonis  verbis  mala  tanta  videntis 

Diceret  haec  animus :  Quid  vis  iibi  ?  numquid  ego  a  te 

Magno  prognaium  deposco  Canauie  cwmum^  70 

Vtlatumque  stola^  mea  quum  canferbuU  tra  ? 

Cluid  responderet  ?  Magno  patre  nata  puella  est 

At  quanto  meliora  monet,  pugnantiaque  istis, 

Dives  opis  natnra  suae,  tu  si  modo  recte 

Dispensare  veils,  ac  non  fugienda  petendis  75 

Immiscere  !  Tuo  vitio  rerumne  labores, 

Nil  referre  putas  ?  Gtuare,  ne  poemteat  te, 

Desine  matronas  sectarier,  unde  laboris 

Plus  haurire  mall  est,  quam  ex  re  decerpere  fiructus. 

Nee  magis  huic,  niveos  inter  viridesque  lapillos  80 

Sit  licet,  hoc,  Cerinthe,  tuo  tenerum  est  femur  aut  cms 

Rectius,  atque  etiam  melius  persaepe  togatae  est. 

Adde  hue,  quod  mercem  sine  fucis  gestat ;  aperte. 

Quod  venale  habet,  ostendit ;  nee,  si  quid  honesti  est, 

Jactat  habetque  palam,  quaerit  quo  turpia  celet  85 

Regibus  hie  mos  ^t,  ubi  equos  mercantur,  opertos 
Inspiciimt ;  ne,  si  fecies,  ut  saepe,  decom 
MolH  fulta  pede  est,  emtorem  inducat  hiantem, 
Ctuod  pulchrae  clunes,  breve  quod  caput,  ardua  cervix 
Hoc  ilH  recte :  ne  c(xrpom  optima  Lyncei  90 

Contemplere  oculis,  Hypsaea  caecior  ilia 
Cluae  mala  simt  spectes.  —  O  crw  !  O  hraehia!  —  Verum 
Depygis,  nasuta,  brevi  latere  ac  pede  longo  est 
Matronae  praeter  &ciem  nil  cemere  possis, 
Cetera,  ni  Cada  est,  demissa  veste  tegentis.  95 

Si  interdicta  petes,  vallo  circumdata,  (nam  te 
Hoc  tacit  iusanum),  multae  tibi  tum  offident  reB : 
Gustodes,  lectica,  cimflones,  parasitae, 
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Ad  talos  stola  demuma,  ot  circumd^ta  paUa ; 

Plurima,  quae  invideant  pure  apparere  tibi  rem.  100 

Altera  nil  obstat :  Cois  tibi  paene  viderc  est 
Ut  nudam ;  ne  crure  malo,  ne  sit  pede  turpi ; 
Metiri  possis  oculo  latus.     An  tibi  mavis 
Insidias  fieri,  pretiumque  aveDier,  ante 
Cluam  mercem  ostendi  ?  Leporem  venaior  ta  oHa  106 

In  nive  aectetur^  positutti  sic  tangere  nolitj 
Cantat ;  et  apponit,  Meua  est  amor  huic  simUU  ;  nam 
TransvokU  in  fsudio  posita,  etfugientia  capiat,  • 
Hiscine  versiculis  speras  tibi  posse  dolores, 
Atque  aestus,  curasque  graves  e  pectore  tolli  ?  110 

Nonne,  cupidinibus  statuat  natiura  modum  quem, 
Cluid  latura,  sibi  quid  sit  dolitura  negatum, 
Cluaerere  plus  prodest,  et  inane  abscindere  soldo  ? 
Num,  tibi  quum  fauces  urit  sitis,  aurea  quaeris    \ 
Pocula  ?  num  esuriens  fastidis  omnia  praeter  115 

Pavonem  rhombumque  ?  tument  tibi  quum  inguina,  num,  si 
Ancilla  aut  vema  est  praesto  puer,  impetus  in  quem 
Continuo  fiat,  malis  tentigine  rumpi  ? 
Non  ego :  namque  parabilem  amo  Venerem  fecilemque.  — 
lUam,  Post  pavio :  Sed  pluris :  Si  exieret  vir :  120 

Gallis ;  ha&c  Philodemus  ait  siln,  quae  neque  magn 
Stet  pretio,  neque  cimctetur,  quiun  est  jussa  venire. 
Candida  rectaque  sit ;  munda  hactenus,  ut  neque  kmga 
Nee  magis  alba  velit,  quam  det  natura,  videri. 
Haec  ubi  supposuit  dextro  corpus  mihi  laevum,  125 

nia  et  Egeria  est ;  do  nomen  quodlibet  iUi, 
Nee  vereor,  ne,  dum  fiituo,  vir  rure  recurrat, 
Janua  firangatur,  latret  canis,  undique  magno 
Pulsa  domus  strepitu  resonet,  vae  I  pallida  lecto 
Desiliat  mulier,  miseram  se  conscia  clamet ;  180 

Cruribus  haec  metuat,  doti  deprensa,  egomet  mt. 
Discincta  timiea  fugiendum  est  ac  pcde  nudo, 
Ne  nummi  pereant,  aut  pyga,  aut  denique  fama. 
Deprendi  miserum  est ;  Fabio  vel  judice  vincam. 
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Satira  ni. 

IN  OBTRECTATORES  ET  SUPERCIUUM 
STOICUM. 

Omnibus  hoc  vitium  est  cantoribus,  inter  amicoe 

Ut  niinquam  inducant  animum  cantare  rogati, 

Injussi  nunquam  desistant.     Sardus  habebat 

Die  Tigellius  hoc.     Caesar,  qm  cogere  posset, 

Si  peteret  per  amicitiam  patris  atque  suam,  non  5 

Cluidquam  proficeret :  si  collibuisset,  ab  ovo 

Usque  ad  mala  citaret  lo  Bacche  I  modo  summa 

Voce,  modo  hac,  resonat  quae  chordis  quatuor  ima. 

Nil  aequale  homini  fuit  illi.     Saepe  velut  qui 

Currebat  fugiens  hostem,  persaepe  velut  qui  10 

Junonis  sacra  ferret :  alebat  saepe  ducentos, 

Saepe  decern  servos  :  modo  reges  atque  tetrarchas, 

Omnia  magna,  loquens  :  modo,  Sit  mihi  menaa  tripe$  et 

Concha  scdispuri  et  toga  quae  defendere  frigus^ 

Quamvis  crasaa^  qwai,     Decies  centena  dedissea  15 

Huic  parco,  pauds  contento,  quinque  diebus 

Nil  erat  in  loculis.    Noctes  vigilabat  ad  ipsum 

Mane  ;  diem  totum  stertebat.     Nil  fuit  unquam 

Sic  impar  sibi. 

Nunc  aliquis  dicat  mihi.  Quid  tu  ? 
iNuUane  habes  vitia  ?  Imo  alia,  et  fortasse  minora.  20 

Maenius  absentem  Novium  quum  carperet,  Heua  tn^ 
Cluidam  ait,  ignoraa  te  ?  an  ut  ignotum  dare  nobis 
Verba  putaa  f  Egomet  mt  ignosco,  Maenius  inquit. 
Stultus  et  improbus  hie  amor  est  dignusque  notari.    "^ 
duum  tua  pervideas  oculis  male  lippus  inunctis,  ,   26 

Cur  in  amicorum  vitiis  tam  cemis  acutum, 
Cluam  aut  aquila  aut  serpens  Epidaurius  ?    At  tibi  contra 
.E\  enit,  inquirant  vitia  ut  tua  rursus  et  illi. 

16 
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bacuiidior  est  pauIo ;  minus  aptus  acutis 

Naribus  horum  hominum  ;  rideri  possit,  eo  quod  30 

Rusticius  tonso  toga  defluit,  et  male  laxus 

In  pede  calceus  haeret :  at  est  bonus,  ut  meiior  vir 

Non  alius  quisquam ;  at  til^  amicus  ;  at  ingenium  ingeiM 

Inculto  latet  hoc  sub  corpore :  denique  te  ipsum 

Concute,  num  qua  tibi  vitiorum  inseverit  olim  36 

Natura  aut  etiam  consuetude  mala :  namque 

Neglectis  m-enda  filix  innascitur  agris. 

Illuc  praevertamur :  amatorem  quod  amicae 
Turpia  decipiunt  caecum  vitia,  aut  etiam  ipsa  haec 
Delectant,  veluti  Balbinum  polypus  Hagnae.  40 

Vellem  in  amicitia  sic  erraremus,  et  isti 
Errori  nomen  virtus  posuisset  honestum. 
At  pater  ut  .gnati,  sic  nos  debemus  amici, 
Si  quod  sit  vitium,  non  festidire :  strabonem 
Appellat  Paetum  pater  ;  et  Pullimi,  male  parvus  45 

Si  cui  filius  est,  ut  abortivus  fuit  olim 
Sisyphus  :  hunc  Varum,  distortis  cruribus  ;  ilium 
Bcilbutit  Scaurum,  pravis  fultum  male  talis. 
Parcius  hie  vivit  ?  frugi  dicatur.     Ineptus 
Et  jactantior  hie  paulo  est  ?  concinnus  amicis  50 

Postulat  ut  videatur.    At  est  truculentior  atque 
Plus  aequo  liber  1  simplex  fortisque  habeatur. 
Caldior  est  ?  acres  inter  nimieretur.     Opinor, 
Baec  res  et  jungit,  junctos  et  servat  amicos. 

At  nos  virtutes  ipsas  invertimus  atque  55 

Sincerum  cupimus  vas  incrustare.     Probus  quis 
Nobiscum  vivit  ?  multum  est  demissus  homo  ?  Eli 
Tardo  cognomen  pingui  et  damns.     Hie  fugit  omnes 
Insidias,  niillique  malo  latus  obdit  apertum  ? 
(Gluum  genus  hoc  inter  vitae  versemur,  ubi  acris  SO 

Cnvidia  atque  vigent  ubi  crimina  :)  pro  bene  sano 
Ac  non  incauto  fictum  astutumque  vocamus. 
Simphcior  quis,  et  est,  qualem  me  saepe  libenter 
Obtulerim  tibi,  Maecenas,  ut  forte  legentem 
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Aut  tadtum  impellat  quoyis  sermone  molestn»  %  65 

Communi  sensu  plane  caret,  inquimus.     Eheu,  ' 

Cluam  temere  in  nosmet  legem  sancimus  iniquam ! 

Nam  Tdtiis  nemo  gine  nascitur :  optimus  ille  est, 

Clui  minimis  urguetur.    Amicus  dnlcis,  ut  aequmn  est, 

Clumn  mea  compenset  vitiis  bona,  pluribus  hisce,  7C 

Si  modo  plura  Tpihi  bona  sunt,  inclinet.     Amari 

SiVolet  hac  lege,  in  trutina  ponetur  eadem. 

Qlui,  ne  tuberibus  propriis  offendat  amicum, 

PoBtulat,  ignoscet  verrucis  illius  ;  aequum  est, 

Peccatis  veniam  poscentem  reddere  rursus.  75 

Denique,  quatenus  excidi  penitus  vitiimi  irae, 
Cetera  item  nequeunt  stultis  haerentia :  cur  non 
Ponderibus  modulisque  suis  i^tio  utitur  ?  ac  res 
Ut  quaeque  est,  ita  suppliciis  delicta  coercet  9 
Si  quis  eum  sernmi,  patinam  qui  tollere  jussus  80 

3emesos  pisces  tepidumque  ligurrierit  jus, 
In  cnice  suffigat,  Labeone  insanior  inter 
Sanoti  dicatur.     Ctuanto  hoc  furiosius  atque 
MajuB  peccatum  est  ?  Paulimi  deliquit  amicus ; 
Ctuoi  nisi  concedas,  habeare  insuavis  ;  acerbus  85 

Odisti,  et  iugis,  ut  Rusonem  debitor  aeris, 
Clui  nisi,  quimi  tristes  misero  venere  Kalendae 
Mercedem  aut  nummos  imde  imde  extricat,  amaxas 
Porrecto  jugulo  historias,  captivus  ut,  audit. 
Comminxit  lectum  potus,  mensave  catillum  90 

Evandri  manibus  tritum  dejecit :  ob  banc  rem, 
Aut  positum  ante  mea  quia  pullum  in  parte  catini 
Sustulit  esuriens,  minus  hoc  jucimdus  amicus 
Sit  mihi  ?  Gluid  faciam,  si  furtum  fecerit  ?  aut  si 
Prodiderit  commissa  fide  ?  sponsumve  negarit  ?  95 

Glueis  paria  esse  fere  placuit  peccata,  laborant, 
Cluum  ventum  ad  verum  est :  sensus  moresque  repugnant ; 
Atque  ipsa  utilitas,  justi  prope  mater  et  aequi. 
Glnum  prorcpsenmt  prirois  animalia  terris, 
Mutum  et  lurpe  pecus  glandem  atque  cubilia  propter      100 
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Unguibus  et  pugnis,  dein  ftistibus,  atque  ita  porro 

Pugnabant  armis,  quae  post  fiibricaverat  usus ; 

Donee  verba,  quibus  voces  sensusque  notarent, 

Nominaque  invenere  :  dehinc  absistere  bello, 

Oppida  coeperunt  munire,  et  ponere  leges,  105 

Ne  quis  fur  esset,  neu  latrp,  neu  quis  adulter. 

Nam  fuit  ante  Helenam  cunnus  teterrima  belli 

Cai^a :  sed  ignotis  perienint  mortibus  illi, 

Gluas,  Venerem  incertam  rapientes,  more  ferarum, 

Viribus  editior  caedebat,  ut  in  grege  taurus.  110 

Jura  inventa  metu  injusti  fateare  necesse  est, 

Tempora  si  fastosque  velis  evolvere  mxmdi. 

Nee  natura  potest  justo  secemere  iniquum, 

Dividit  ut  bona  diversis,  fugiendarpetendis : 

Nee  vincet  ratio*hoc,  tantimdem  ut  peccet  idemque,         115 

Gtui  teheros  caules  alieni  fregerit  horti, 

Et  qui  noctumus  sacra  divOm  legerit.    Adgit 

Regula,  peccatis  quae  poenas  irroget  aequas, 

Nee  scutica  dignum  horribili  sectere  ftagello. 

Ne  ferula  caedas  meritum  majora  subire  120 

Verbera,  non  vereor,  quum  dicas  esse  pares  res 

Furta  latrociniis,  et  magnis  parva  mineris 

Falce  recisurum  simili  te,  si  tibi  regnum 

Permittant  homines.     Si  dives,  qui  sapiens  est, 

Et  sutor  bonus,  et  solus  formosus,  et  est  rex ;  125 

Cur  optas  quod  babes  ?  —  JVbn  nostij  quid  pater ,  inquit, 

Chrysippus  dicai.     Sapiens  crepidas  sihi  nunquam 

^ec  soleas  fecit ;  sutor  tamen  est  sapiens.  —  Qat  ?  - 

Z7/,  quamois  tacet  Hermogenes^  cantor  tamen  atque 

Optimus  est  modulator ;  ut  Alfenus  vafer,  omni  130 

Abjeeto  instrumento  artis  clausaque  tahema^ 

Tonsor  erat :  sapiens  operis  sic  optimus  omnis 

Est  opifex  solusj  sic  rex.  —  Vellimt  tibi  barbam 

Lascivi  pueri,  quos  tu  nisi  fuste  coerces, 

(Jrgueris  turba  circum  te  stante,  miserque  135 

Rumperis,  et  latras,  magnorum  maxime  regiun. 
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Ne  kmgum  fiidani,  dum  tu  quadrante  lavatum 

Rex  ibis,  neque  te  quisquam  stipator,  ineptiim 

Praeter  Crispinum,  sectabitur ;  et  mihi  diilces 

Ignoscent,  si  quid  peccaro  stultus,  amici ;  140 

Inque  vicem  illorum  patiar  delicta  libenter, 

Privatusque  magis  vivam  te  rege  beatus. 

Satira  IV. 
IN  OBTRECTATORES  SUOS. 

Eupolis  atque  Cratinus  Aristophanesque,  poetae, 

Atque  aKi,  quorum  Comoedia  prisca  virorum  est, 

Si  qids  erat  dignus  describi,  qugd  malus,  aut  fur, 

Cluod  moechus  foret,  aut  sicarius,  aut  alioqui 

Famosus,  multa  cum  libertate  notabant.  6 

Hinc  omnis  pendet  Lucilius,  hosce  secutus, 

Mutatis  tantum  pedibus  numerisque,  facetus, 

Emunctae  naris,  durus  componere  versus. 

Nam  fiiit  hoc  vitiosus,  in  hora  saepe  ducentos, 

Ut  magnimi,  versus  dictabat  stans  pede  in  uno.  10 

Cluimi  flueret  lutulentus,  erat  quod  tollere  velles  * 

Garrulus,  atque  piger  scribendi  ferre  laborem, 

Scribendi  recte  ;  nam  ut  multimi ;  nil  moror.     Ecce 

Crispinus  minimo  me  provocat.  —  AccipCj  si  vis, 

Jlccipiam  tcAtdas;  detur  nobis  locus^  horOj  lb 

Cuatodes ;  videamuSj  uter  plus  scrihere  possit.  — 

Dl  bene  fecerunt,  inopis  me  quodque  pusilli 

Finxerunt  animi,  raro  et  perpauca  loquentis  ] 

At  tu  conclusas  hircinis  foUibus  auras, 

Usque  kborantes,  dum  femim  emolliat  ignis,  20 

Ut  mavis,  imitare. 

Beatus  Fannius,  ultro 
Delatis  capsis  et  imagine  !  quum  mea  nemo 
Scripta  legat,  vulgo  recitare  timentis,  ob  banc  rem, 
Cluod  sunt  quos  genus  hoc  minime  juvat,  utpote  plures 

16* 
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Culpari  dignos.     Cluemvis  media  elige  tiirba ;  M 

Aut  ab  avaritia  aut  misera  ambitione  laborat. 

Hie  nuptarum  insanit  amoribus,  hie  puerorum ; 

Hunc  capit  argenti  splendor ;  stupet  Albiiis  acre  ; 

Hie  mutat  merees  surgente  a  sole  ad  eum,  quo 

Vespertina  tepet  regio  ;  qxiin  per  mala  praeceps  30 

Fertur,  uti  pulvis  colleetus  turbine,  ne  quid 

Summa  deperdat  metuens,  aut  ampliet  ut  rem. 

Omnes  hi  metuunt  versus,  odere  poeta^.  — 

Fenum  habet  in  comUj  longefuge  ;  dummodo  visum 

Excutiat  sibi,  non  hie  cuiquam  parcel  amico  ;  36 

Etj  quodcunque  semel  chartis  iUeverit,  omnes 

Gestiet  afumo  redeuntes  scire  lacuque^ 

Et  pueros  et  anus.  —  Agedimi,  pauea  aceipe  contra. 

Primum  ego  me  illoram,  dederim  quibus  esse  poetis, 

Excerpam  numero.     Neque  enim  coneludere  versum        40 

Dixeris  esse  satis,  neque,  si  qui  seribat,  uti  nos, 

Sermoni  propiora,  putes  hunc  esse  po€tam. 

Ingenium  cui  sit,  cui  mens  divinior,  atque  os 

Magna  sonaturum,  des  nominis  hujus  honorem. 

Tdcirco  quidam,  Comoedia  necne  poema  45 

Esset,  quaesivere  ;  quod  acer  spiritus  ac  vis 

Nee  verbis  nee  rebus  inest,  nisi  quod  pede  eerto 

Diflfert  sermoni,  sermo  merus.  —  *At  pater  ardens 

Saevitj  quod  meretrice  nepos  insanus  amica 

Filius  uxorem  grandi  cum  dote  recuset,  50 

Ebrius  et,  magnum  quod  dedecus,  ambulet  ante     . 

^octem  cumfacibus.  —  Numquid  Pomponius  istis 

Audiret  leviora,  pater  si  viveret  ?  Ergo 

Non  satis  est  puris  versum  perscribere  verbis, 

Ctuem  si  dissolvas,  quivis  stomaehetur  eodem    ^  55 

Gluo  personatus  paeto  pater.     His,  ego  quae  nunc, 

Olim  quae  scripsit  Lueilius,  eripias  si 

Tempera  eerta  modosque,  et  quod  prius  ordine  verbum  est, 

Posterius  facias,  praeponens  ultima  primis  : 

NoQ,  ut  £d  solvas,  "  Postquam  discordia  tetra  60 
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BeOiferraios  po$tB»  portasqne  refregit :" 
Invenias  etiam  disjecti  membra  poetae ; 

Haclenus  haec  ;  alias,  justum  sit  necne  podma ; 
Nunc  illud  tantum  quaeram,  meritone  libi  sit 
Suspectum  gen\is  hoc  scribendi.     Sulcius  acei  65 

Ambulat  et  Caprius,  rauci  male  cumque  libellis, 
Magnus  uterque  timor  ktronibus :  at  bene  si  quis 
Et  vivat  puris  manibus,  contemnat  utnunque. 
Ut  sis  tu  similis  Caeli  Birr ique,  latronum,  , 

Non  ego  sum  Capri  neque  Sulci :  cur  metuas  me  ?  70 

Nulla  tabema  meos  habeat  neque  pila  libellos, 
Clueis  manus  insudet  vulgi  Hermogenisque  Tigellt, 
Nee  redto  cuiquam,  nisi  amicis,  idque  coactus, 
Non  ubivis,  coramve  quibuslibet.  —  In  medio  qui 
Scriptaforo  recitentj  sunt  multij  quique  lavantes  ;  76 

Suave  locus  voci  resoruU  conclusus.  —  Inanes 
Hoc  juvat,  baud  illud  quaerentes,  num  sine  sensu, 
Tempore  num  faciant  alieno.  —  Lciedere  gaudes^ 
Inquit,  et  hoc  studio  pravus  facis.  —  Unde  petitum 
Hoc  in  me  jacis  ?  est  auctor  quis  denique  eonmi,  80 

Vixi  cum  quibus  ?  Absentem  qui  rodit  amicimi,     * 
Clui  non  defendit  alio  culpante,  solutos 
Clui  captat  risus  hominum  famamque  dicacis, 
Fingere  qui  non  visa  potest,  commissa  tacere 
ftui  nequit :  hie  niger  est,  hunc  tu,  Romane,  caveto.         85 
Saepe  tribus  lectis  videas  coenare  quatemos, 
E  quibus  imus  amet  quavis  adspergere  cunctos, 
Praeter  eiun,  qui  praebet  aquam  :  post,  hunc  quoque  potUB, 
Condita  quiun  verax  aperit  praecordia  Liber : 
"ffic  tibi  comis  et  urbanus  liberque  videtur  _  90 

Infesto  nigris :  ego  si  risi,  quod  ineptus 
Pastilles  RufiUus  olet,  Gargonius  hircum, 
lividus  et  mordax  yideor  tibi  ?  Mentio  si  qua 
De  Capitolini  furtis  injecta  Petilll 

Te  coram  fuerit,  defendas,  ut  tuus  est  mos :  —  95 

Mb  CapitoUnus  convictore  usus  anUcoqu* 
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jfl  pu^ro  ut^  cauaaque  mea  permidta  rogahu 

Fecit,  ei  incolumis  laetor  quod  vivit  in  urhe ; 

Sed  tamen  adimror^  quo  pacto  judicium  iUud  ■ 

Fugerit  —  Hie  nigrae  fucus  loliginis,  haec  est  100 

Aerugo  mera,  quod  vitium  procul  afore  chartis, 

Atque  animo  prius,  ut  ed  quid  profioittere  de  me 

Possum  aliud  vere,  promitto.     liberius  si  • 

Dixero  quid,  si  forte  jocosixis,  hoc  mihi  juris 

Cum  venia  dabis.    Insuevit  pater  optimus  hoc  me,  105 

Ut  fugerem,  exemplis  vitionmi  quaeque  notando. 

Cluum  me  hortaretur,  parce,  frugaliter,  atque 

Yiverem  uti  contentus  eo,  quod  mt  ipse  parasset : 

J^onne  vides,  Albt  ut  male  vivatjilius  ?  utque 

Barru8  inops  ?  magnum  documentum,  ne  pa/triam  rem       110 

Perdere  quis  velit    A  turpi  meretricis  amore 

Cluum  deterreret :  Scetani  diaaimilis  sis. 

Ne  sequerer  moechas,  concessa  quum  Venere  uti 

Possem :  Deprensi  non  beUa  estfam^i  Trehoni, 

Aiebat.     Sapiens j  vitaiu  quidque  petiiu  115 

Sit  mdiuSy  causas  reddet  tihi ;  mi  satis  est,  at 

Traditum  ab  antiquis  morem  servarej  tuamquej 

Dum  ctutodis  eges,  vitam  famamque  tueri 

Incolumem  possum ;  simul  ac  dura/verit  aetas 

J[Iembra  animumque  tuum^  nabis  sine  cortice.     Sic  me      120 

Formabat  puerum  dictis,  et  sive  jubebat 

Ut  fecerem  quid,  Habes  auctorem^  quo  facias  hoc  ; 

Unum  ex  judicibus  selectis  objiciebat : 

Sive  vetabat,  An  hoc  inhonestum  et  inutile  factum 

JV'ecne  sitj  addubiteSj  flagret  rumore  malo  quum  125 

Hie  €Uque  iUe  ?  Avidos  vicinum  fdnus  ut  aegros 

Exanimat,  mortisque  metu  sibi  parcere  cogit ; 

Sic  teneros  suiimos  aliena  opprobria  saepe 

Absterrent  vitiis.     Ex  hoc  ego  sanus  ab  illis, 

Pemiciem  quaocunque  ferunt ;  mediocribus,  et  quels        130 

Ignoscas,  vitiis  teneor.     Fortassis  et  istinc 

Largiter  abstulerit  longa  aetas,  liber  amicus, 
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CoDsiHum  proprium ;  neque  enim,  quum  lectulus  aut  me 

Porticiis  3xc.epit,  desum  mibi.     Rectitts  hoc  eat ; 

JEEocfaeiens  vivam  melitts;  ate  didcis  amicta  135 

Oecurram  ;  hoc  quidam  non  beUe ;  numquid  ego  iUi 

Imprudens  olimfaciam  stmile  ?  Haec  ego  mecum 

Compressis  agito  labris ;  ubi  quid  datur  oti, 

Dludo  chartis.     Hoc  est  mediocribus  illis 

Ex  vitiis  unum,  cuisi  concedere  nolis,  140 

Multa  poetarum  veniet  manus,  auxilio  quae 

Sit  mibi,  nam  mxdto  plureB  sumus,  ac  veluti  te 

ludaei  cogemus  in  banc  concedere  turbam. 


Satira  V. 
ITER  BRUNMSINUM. 

Egressum  magna  me  excepit  Aricia  Roma 

Hospitio  modico ;  rbetor  comes  HeliodoruS| 

Graecorum  linguae  doctissimus.    Inde  Forum  Appt 

IMertum  nautis,  cauponibus  atque  mcdignis. 

Hoc  iter  ignavi  divii^us,  altius  ac  nos  5 

Praecinctis  imum :  nimis  est  gravis  Appia  tardis. 

Hie  ego  propter  aquam,  quod  ^at  deterrima,  ventri 

Indico  bellum,  coenantes  baud  animo  aequo 

Exspectans  comites.    Jam  nqx  inducere  terris 

Umbras  et  coelo  difundere  signa  parabat :  10 

Tum  pueri  nautis,  pueris  convicia  nautae 

Ingerere.  —  Hue  appeUe.     Trecentos  inserts ;  ohe  ! 

Jam  satis  est  —  Dmn  aes  exigitur,  dum  mula  ligtttur, 

Tota  abit  bora.    Mali  culices  ranaeque  palustres 

Avertimt  somnos.    Absentem  ut  cantat  amicam  15 

Multa  prolutus  vappa  nauta  atque  viator 

Certatim  :  tandem  fessus  dormire  viator 

Indpit,  ac  missae  pastum  retinacula  mulae 

Nauta  piger  saxo  religat,  stertitque  supinus. 

Jamque  dies  aderat,  nil  quum  procedere  Hntrem  20 
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Sentimus,  donee  cerebrosns  prosilit  imuis, 
Ac  mulae  nautaeque  caput  lumbosque  saligno 
Fuste  dolat.     Gluarta  vix  demum  exponimur  hora, 
Ora  manusque  tua  lavimur,  Feronia,  lympha. 

Millia  turn  pransi  tria  repimus,  atque  subimus  26 

Imposdtum  bbjos  late  candentibus  Anxur. 
Hue  venturus  erat  Maecenas  optimus,  atque 
Ccxjceius,  missi  magnis  de  rebus  uterque 
Legati,  aversos  soliti  componere  amicos. 
Hie  oculis  ego  nigra  meis  collyria  Kppus  30 

Dlinere.     Interea  Maecenas  advenit  atque 
Cocceius  Capitoque  simul  Fonteius,  ad  unguem 
Factus  homo,  Antont,  non  ut  magis  alter,  amicus. 
Fundos  Aufidio  Lusco  praetore  libenter 
linquimus,  insani  ridentes  praemia  scribae,  95 

Praetextam  et  latum  clavimi  pnmaeque  batillum. 
In  Mamurrarum  lassi  deinde  urbe  manemus, 
Murena  praebente  domum,  Capitone  culinam. 

Postera  lux  oritinr  multo  gratissima,  namque 
Plotius  et  Varius  Sinuessae  "Virgiliusque  40 

Oecurrunt,  animae,  quales  neque  caAdidiores 
Terra  tulit,  neque  quels  me  sit  devinctior  alter.  ^ 

O  qui  complexus  et  gaudia  quanta  fuerunt  I 
Nil  ego  contulerim  jucundo  sanus  amico. 

Proxima  Campano  ponti  quae  villula,  tectum  46 

Praebuit,  et  parochi,  quae  debent,  ligna  salemque. 
Hinc  muli  Capuae  cliteilas  tempore  ponunt. 
Lusum  it  Maecenas,  dormitimi  ego  Virgiliusque ; 
Namque  pila  lippis  inimicimi  et  ludere  crudis. 

Hinc  nos  Cocceii  recipit  plenissima  villa,  50 

Cluae  super  est  Caudt  cauponas.     Nunc  mihi  paucJB 
Sarmenti  scurrae  pugnam  Messtque  Cicirri, 
Musa,  velim  memores,  et  quo  patre  natus  uterque 
Contulerit  lites.    Messt  clarum  genus  Osci ; 
Sarmenti  domina  exstat.    Ab  his  majoiibus  orti  66 

Ad  pugnam  venere.    Prior  Sarmentus :  EqmU 
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EsseferismUemdico.    Ridemus;  et  ipse 

Messius,  Acdpio  ;  caput  et  movet.     O,  tua  comu 

Nifortt  exsecto  fronSj  inquit,  quidfacereSj  qwtm 

Sic  mutUus  nUnitaris  f  At  illi  foeda  cicatrix  60 

Setosam  laevi  frontem  turpaverat  oris. 

Campanum  in  morbum,  in  faciem  permulta  jocatus, 

Pastorem  saltaret  uti  Cyclopa,  rogabat ; 

Nil  illi  larva  aut  tragicis  opus  esse  cothurms. 

Multa  Cicirrus  ad  haec  :  Donasset  jamne  catenam        66 

Ex  veto  Laribus,  quaerebat ;  scriba  quod  esset, 

Nihilo  detenus  dominae  jus  esse.     Rogabat 

Denique,  cur  unquam  fugisset  1  cui  satis  una 

Farris  libra -foret,  gracili  sic  tamque  pusillo. 

Prorsus  jucunde  coonam  produximus  illam.  70 

Tendimus  hinc  recta  Beneventum,  ubi  sedulus  hospes 
Pacne  macros  arsit  dum  turdos  versat  in  igne. 
Nam  vaga  per  veterem  dilapso  flamma  culinam 
Vulcano  summum  properabat  lambere  tectum. 
Convivas  avidos  coenam  servosque  timentes  76 

Tum  rapere,  atque  omnes  restinguere  velle  videres. 

Incipit  ex  illo  montes  Appulia  notos 
Ostentare  mihi,  quos  torret  Atabulus,  et  quos 
Nimquam  erepsemus,  nisi  nos  vicina  Trivici 
Villa  recepisset,  lacrimoso  non  sine  fumo,  80 

Udos  cum  foliis  ramos  urente  cammo. 
Ilic  ego  mendacem  stultissimus  usque  puellam 
Ad  mediam  noctem  exspecto :  somnus  tamen  aufert 
Intentum  Veneri  ;  tum  immimdo  somnia  visu 
Noctumam  vestem  maculant  ventremque  supinum.       86 

Cluatuor  hinc  rapimur  viginti  et  millia  rhedis, 
Mansuri  oppidulo,  quod  versu  dicere  non  est, 
Sigms  perfacile  est :  venit  vilissima  rerom 
Hie  aqua,  sed  panis  longe  pulcherrimus,  ultra 
Callidufl  ut  soleat  humeris  portare  viator ;  90 

Nam  Canust  lapidosus,  aquae  non  ditior  unia. 
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[Clui  locus  a  ford  Diomede  est  conditus  oKm.] 
Ilentibus  bic  Varius  discedit  moestus  amicis. 

Inde  Rubos  fessi  pervenimiLs,  utpote  longum 
Carpentes  iter  et  factum  corruptius  imbri.  95 

Postera  tempestas  melior  via  pejor  ad  usque 
Bart  moenia  piscosi.     Dehinc  Gnatia  Ijrmpbis 
Iratis  exstructa  dedit  risusque  jocosque, 
Dum  flamma  sine  tbura  liquescere  limine  sacro 
Persuadere  cupit.    Credat  Judaeus  Apella,  100 

Non  ego ;  namque  deos  didici  securum  agere  aeVunii 
Nee,  si  quid  miri  facial  natura,  deos  id 
Tristes  e^  alto  coeli  demittere  tecto. 
Brundisium  longae  finis  chartaeque  viaeque. 

Satira  VI. 
IN  DERISORES  NATALIUM  SUORUM. 

Non,  qiiia,  Maecenas,  Lydorum  quidquid  EtruSbos 

Incoluit  fines,  nemo  generosior  est  te, 

Nee,  quod  avus  tibi  matemus  fuit  atque  patemus, 

Olim  qui  magnis  legionibus  imperitarent, 

LTt  plerique  solent,  naso  suspendis  adimco  5 

Ignotos,  ut  me  libertino  patre  natum. 

Gtuum  referre  negas,  quali  sit  quisque  parente 

Natus,  dum  ingenuus  :  persuades  boc  tibi  vere, 

Ante  potestatem  Tulll  atque  ignobile  regnum 

Multos  saepe  viros  nuUis  majoribus  ortos  10 

Et  vixisse  probos,  amplis  et  honoribus  auctos : 

Contra  Laevinum,  Valert  genus,  unde  Superbus 

Tarquinius  regno  pulsus  fugit,  imius  assis 

Non  imquam  pretio  pluris  licuisse,  notante 

Judice,  quo  nosti,  populo,  qui  stultus  honores  15 

Saepe  dat  indignis,  et  famae  servit  ineptus, 

Clui  stupet  in  titulis  et  imaginibus.     Cluid  joportet 

Voa  facere,  a  wlgo  longe  longeque  remotes  ? 
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Namque  esto,  pqpuhis  Laevino  maJIet  ^^onoram 
Cluam  Decio  mandare  novo,  cenaorque  moveret  SO 

4ppius,  ingenuO  si  non  essem  patre  natus ; 
Vel  merito,  quoniam  in  propria  non  pelle  quieisem. 
Bed  fulgente  trahit  constrictos  gloria  curru 
D^on  minus  ignotos  generosis.    Q,uo  tibi,  Tilli, 
Biunere  depositum  clavum,  fierique  tribuno  %  25 

[nvidia  accrevit,  privato  quae  minor  esset. 
Nam  ut  quisque  insanus  nigris  medium  impediit  cnu 
Pellibus  et  latum  demisit  pectore  clavum, 
Audit  continuo :  Cluis  homo  hie  1  et  quo  patre  natus  ? 
Ut  si  qui  aegrotet,  quo  morbo  Barrus,  haberi  80 

CJt  cupiat  formosus  ;  eat  quacunque,  puellis 
Injiciat  curam  quaerendi  singula,  quali 
Sit  fecie,  sura,  quali  pede,  dente,  capillo : 
Sic  qui  promittit,  cives,  Urbem  sibi  curae, 
Imperium  fore,  et  Italiam  et  delubra  deorum  ;  W 

duo  patre  sit  natus,  num  ignota  matre  inhonestus, 
Onmes  mortales  curare  et  quaerere  cogit.  — 
2\ine  Syriy  Dainae^  OMt  Diowyat  JUiuSj  aude$^ 
Dejicere  e  saxo  cives,  aut  tradere  Cadmo  ?  — 
At  J>r<mu8  coUega  grddu  post  me  sedei  una :  40 

Namque  est  t7/e,  pater  quod  erat  mens.  —  Hoc  tSbi  Pmdhit 
Et  Messala  videria  ?  Jit  hic^  si  plostra  d/ucenta 
Concitrrantque  foro  triafunera,  magna  sonMt 
Comua  quod  vincatque  tubas :  saltern  tenet  hoc  n08.  •— 

Nimc  ad  me  redeo,  hbertino  patre  natum^  45 

Cluem  rodunt  omnes  libertino  patre  natum ,' 
Nimc  quia  sim  tibi,  Maecenas,  convictor,  at  olim, 
Cluod  mihi  pareret  legio  Romana  tribuno. 
Dissimile  hoc  illi  est,  quia  non,  ut  forsit  honorem 
Jure  mihi  invideat  quivis,  ita  te  quoque  amicomi  50 

Piaesertim  cautum  dignos  assumere  prava 
Ambitione  procul.  Felicem  dicere  non  hoc 
Me  possum,  casu  quod  te  sortitus  amicum ; 
)folla  etenim  mihi  te  fors  obtulit ;  (^timiisolim 

17 
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Yirgilius,  post  hums  Yarius,  dix^e  quid  eesem.  55 

Ut  yeni  coram,  singuldm  pauca  locutus, 

Infans  namque  pudor  prohibebat  plura  pro&iri, 

Non  ego  me  claro  natrnn  patxe,  non  ego  circum 

Me  Satureiano  vectaii  rura  caballo,  ^ 

Sed  quod  eram,  narro :  respondes,  ut  tuus  e^t  mo6,  60 

Pauca :  abeo :  et  revocas  nono  post  mense,  jubesque 

Esse  in  amicorum  numero.    Magnum  hoc  ego  duc0| 

Guod  placui  tibi,  qui  turpi  secemis  honestum, 

Non  patre  pmeclaro,  sed  vita  ct  pectore  puro. 

Atqui  si  vitiis  mediocribus  ac  mea  paucis  65 

Mendosa  est  natura,  alioqui  icecta,  velut  si 

Egregio  inspersos  reprendas  corpore  baevos, 

Si  neque  avaritiam  neque  sordes  aut  mala  lustra 

Objiciet  vere  quisquam  mihi ;  purus  et  insons, 

Ut  me  coUaudem,  si  et  vivo  cams  amicis :  70 

Causa  fuit  pater  his,  qui  macro  pauper  agello 

Noluit  in  Flavl  ludum  me  mittere,  magni 

duo  pueri  magnis  e  centurionibus  orti, 

Laevo  suspensi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto, 

Ibant  octonis  referentes  Idibus  aera ;  75 

Sed  puerum  est  ausus  Romam  portare,  docendum 

Artes,  qtLas  doceat  quivis  eques  atque  senator 

Semet  prognatos.    Yestem  servosque  sequentes, 

In  magno  ut  populo,  si  qui  vidisset,  avita 

Ex  re  praeberi  simitus  mihi  crederet  illos.  80 

Ipse  mihi  custos  incorruptissimus  omnes 

Circum  doctores  aderat.     Gluid  multa  ?  pudicum, 

Clui  primus  virtutis  honos  servavit  ab  omni 

Non  solum  fecto,  verum  opprobrio  quoque  tr/ja, 

Nee  timuit,  sibi  ne  vitio  quis  verteret  olim,  85 

Si  praeco  parvas,  aut,  ut  fuit  ipse,  coactor 

Mercedes  sequerer ;  neque  ego  essem  questus.  Ad  hoc  nunc 

Laus  illi  debetur  et  a  me  gratia  major. 

Nil  me  poeniteat  sanum  patris  hujus,  eoque 

Non,  ut  magna  4olo  &ctum  negat  esse  suo  pars,  90 
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duod  non  ingenuos  habeat  clarosque  parenteg, 

Sic  me  defendam.     Longe  mea  discrepat  isds 

Et  vox  et  ratio.     Nam  si  natura  juberet 

A  certis  amiis  aevum  remeare  peractum, 

Atque  alios  legere  ad  fastum  quoscunque  parentes ;  95 

Optaret  sibi  quisque  ;  meis  contentus  honestos 

Fascibus  et  sellis  nollem  mihi  smnere,  xlemens 

Judicio  vulgi,  sanus  fortasse  tuo,  quod 

ISoUem  onus  baud  unquam  solitus  portare  molestum. 

Nam  mihi  continuo  major  quaerenda  foret  res,  100 

Atque  salutandi  plures ;  ducendus  et  unus 

Et  comes  alter,  uti  ne  solus  rusve  peregrere 

Exirem  ;  plures  calones  atque  caballi 

Pascendi ;  ducenda  petorrita.     Nunc  mihi  curto 

Ire  licet  mulo  vel,  si  libet,  usque  Tarentum,  105 

Mantica  cui  limibos  onere  ulceret  atque  Bques  armos. 

Objiciet  nemo  sordes  mihi,  quas  tibi,  Tulli, 

Gluum  Tiburte  via  praetorem  quinque  sequuntur 

Te  pueri,  lasanum  portantes  oenophorumque. 

Hoc  ego  commodius  quam  tu,  praeclare  senator,  110 

Multis  atque  aliis  Vivo.    Ctuacimque  libido  est, 

Incedo  solus  ;  percontor,  quanti  olus  ac  for  ; 

Fallacem  circimi  vespertinumque  pererro 

Saepe  forum ;  adsisto  divinis  ;  inde  domum  me 

Ad  porri  et  ciceris  refero  laganique  catinum.  116 

Coena  ministratur  pueris  tribus,  et  lapis  albus 

Pocula  cum  cyatho  duo  sustinet ;  adstat  echinus 

Vilifi,  cmn  patera  guttus,  Campana  supellex. 

Deinde  eo  dormitum,  non  sollicitus,  mihi  quod  eras 

Surgendum  sit  mane,  obeundus  Marsya^  qui  se  12(i 

Vultum  ferre  negat  NoviQrum  posse  minoris. 

Ad  quartam  jaceo ;  post  banc  vagor,  aut  ego,  leoto 

Aut  scripto  quod  me  tacitum  juvet,  ungor  olivo, 

Non  quo  fraudatis  immundus  Natta  lucemis. 

Ast  ubi  me  fessum  sol  acrior  ire  lavatum  125 

Admonuit,  fugio  campum  lusimique  trigooem. 
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Pransus  non  avide,  quantum  interpeQet  inani 

Ventre  diem  durare,  domesticus  otior.     Haec  est 

T^ta  solutorum  misera  ambitione  gravique. 

His  me  consolor  victurum  suavius,  ac  si  130 

Quaestor  avus,  pater  atque  meus,  patruusque  fidsset. 

Satira  VIL 

IN  MALEDICOS  ET  INHUMANOS. 

Proscripti  Regis  Rupili  pus  atque  venenum 

Hybrida  quo  pacto  sit  Persius  ultus,  opincwr 

Omnibus  et  lippis  notum  et  tonsoribus  esse. 

Persius  hie  permagna  negotia  dives  habebat 

Qazomenis,  etiam  lites  cum  Rege  molestas  ;  5 

Durus  homo,  atque  odio  qui  posset  vincere  Regem, 

Confidens,  timiidusque,  adeo  sermonis  amaxi, 

Sisennas,  Barros  ut  equis  praecurreret  albis. 

Ad  Regem  redeo.     Postquam  nihil  inter  utrumque 

Convenit :  (hoc  etenim  sunt  omnes  jure  molesti,  10 

Cluo  fortes,  quibus  adversum  bellum  i^cidit :  inter 

Hectora  Priamiden,  ammosum  atque  inter  Achillem 

Ira  fuit  capitalis,  ut  ultima  divideret  mors, 

Non  aliam  ob  causam  nisi  quod  virtus  in  utroque 

Summa  fuit ;  duo  si  discordia  vexet  inertes,  16 

Aut  si  disparibus  bellum  incidat,  ut  Diomedi 

Cum  Lycio  Gkuco,  discedat  pigrior,  ultro 

Muneribus  missis.)     Bruto  Praetore  tenente 

Ditem  Asiam,  Rupilt  et  Perst  par  pugnat,  uti  non 

Oompositi  meHus  cum  Bitho  Bacchius.     In  jus  20 

Acres  procummt,  magnum  spectaculiun  uterque. 

Persius  exponit  causam ;  ridetur  ab  omni 

Conventu :  laudat  Brutum  laudatque  cohortem ; 

Solem  Asiae  Brutimi  appellat,  stellasque  salulnreB 

Appellat  comites,  excepto  Rege ;  canem  ilium,  25 

Invisum  agricoSs  sidus,  venisse :  ruebat, 
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flumen  ut  hibemum,  fertur  quo  ndra  iMCiak* 
Turn  PraenestinuA  saiso  multoque  fluent! 
Bxpressa  arbusto  regent  convicda,  durus 
Vmdemiator  et  invictus,  cui  saepe  viaU^  30 

Cessisset,  magna  compellanfi  Yoce  cuculium 
'  At  Graecus,  postquam  est  Italo  perfusus  aceto, 
Persius  exclamat :  Per  tnagnoe^  BruU^  deo$  te 
Oro,  qui  reges  comuesti  ioUere ;  cur  mm 
Hunc  Regemjugulaa  ?  cpemm  Ao«,  mtU  cfWe,  dfonfai  ««^.  85 

Satira  vm. 

IN  SUPERSTITIOSOS  ET  VENEFICAS. 

OHm  truncufl  eram  floulnusy  inutile  Ugnum, 
duum  &ber)  incertus  scamniun  faoeretne  PriapmB, 
Maluit  esse  deum.    Deus  inde  ego,  fiirum  iaviumqua 
Maxima  formido :  nam  furea  dextra  coeroet 
Obscoenoque  ruber  porrectus  ab  inguine  pahi8»  6 

Ast  importunas  vducres  inVertice  arundo 
Terret  fixa,  vetatque  novis  considere  in  hoctk. 
Hue  prius  angusds  ejecta  cadayera  celHs 
Conservus  vili  p(Nrtanda  locabat  in  area. 
Hoc  miserae  pleln  stabat  commime  sepuknun,  10 

Pantolabo  scunfae  Nomentanoque  nepoti. 
Mille  pedes  in  fironte,  tiecentoe  oi^^nis  in  agmm 
Hie  dabat ;  h^redes  monumentum  ne  aequeretuf . 
Nimc  licet  Eequiliis  habitare  sedahrilnis,  atque 
Aggere  in  aprico  spatiari,  qua  modo  ttistes  15 

Albis  informem  spectabant  ossibuli  agnun, 
duum  mihi  non  tantmn  furesque  feraeque,  suetae 
Himc  vexare  locum,  curae  sunt  atque  labori, 
duantiun  carminibus  quae  versant  atque  venenis 
Humanos  animos.     Has  nuUo  perdere  possum  20 

Nee  prohibere  modo,  simul  ac  vaga  Luna  decorum 
Ptotulit  00,  quin  ossa  legsoit  herbasque  nocentes. 
17* 
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Yidi  egomot  nigra  succinctam  vadere  paUa 

Canidiam,  pedibus  nudis,  passoque  capillo, 

Cum  Sagana  majore  ululantem.    Pallor  utrasque         25 

Fecerat  horrendas  adspectu.     Scalpere  terram 

UnguibuB,  et  pullam  divellere  mordicus  agnam 

Coeperimt ;  cruor  in  fossam  confusus,  ut  inde 

Manes  elicerent,  ariimas  responsa  daturas. 

Lanea  et  effigies  erat,  altera  cerca ;  major  30 

Lsuiea,  quae  poenis  compesceret  inferiorem. 

Cerea  suppliciter  stabat,  servilibus  ut  quae 

Jam  peritura  modis.     Hecateia  vocat  altera,  saevam 

Altera  Tisiphonen ;  serpen tes  atque  videres 

Infemas  errare  canes,  limamque  rubentem,  35 

Ne  foret  his  testis,  post  magna  latere  sepulcra. 

Mentior  at  si  quid,  merdis  caput  inquiner  albis 

Corvorum,  atque  in  me  veniat  mictum  atque  cacatum 

Julius,  et  fragilis  Pediatia,  furque  Yoranus. 

Singula  qiiid  memorem  ?  quo  pacto  altema  loquentes    40 

Umbrae  cum  Sagana  resonarent  triste  et  acutum  ? 

Utque  lupi  barbam  variae  ciim  dente  colubrae 

A.bdiderint  iurtum  terris,  et  imagine  cerea 

J^argior  arserit  ignis,  et  ut  non  testis  inultus 

Horruerim  voces  Furiarum  et  facta  duarum  1  4ft 

Nam,  displosa  sonat  quantum  vesica,  pepedi 

Diffissa  nate  ficus :  at  illae  currere  in  urbem. 

Canidiae  dentes,  altimi  Saganae  caliendrum 

Ezcidere,  atque  herbas,  atque  incantata  lacerda 

Yincula,  cum  magno  risuque  jocoque  videres.  '  60 
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Satira  IX. 


IN  IMPUDENTES  ET  INEPTOS 
PARASITASTROS. 

Ibam  forte  via  Sacra,  sicut  meus  est  mos, 

Nescio  quid  meditans  nuganim,  totus  in  iUis : 

Accurrit  quidam  notus  mihi  nomine  tantum, 

Arreptaque  manu,  Q^id  dgw,  dulcissime  rerum  ? 

Suamter,  ul  nunc  esty  inquam,  et  cupio  omnia  qtuu  via.         5 

Cluum  assectaretur,  JVtim  quid  vis  ?  occupo :  at  ille, 

^oris  noSy  inquit ;  docti  swnus.     Hie  ego,  Pluria 

Hoc,  inquam,  mihi  eris.     Misere  discedere  quaerens. 

Ire  modo  ocius,  interdum  consistere,  in  aurem 

Kcere  nescio  qiiid  puero  ;  quum  sudor  ad  imos  10 

Manaret  talos.     O  te,  Bolane,  cerebri 

Felicem  !  aiebam  tacitus,  qumn  quidlibet  ille 

Grarriret,  vicos,  urbem  laudaret.     Ut  illi    , 

Nil  respondebam,  Misere  cupis^  inquit,  abire, 

Jamdudum  video,  sed  nil  agis,  usque  tenebo,  15 

Persequar,     Hinc  quo  nunc  iter  est  tibi  ?  —  JWZ  opua  est  te 

Circumagi ;  quendam  volo  visere  non  tibi  notum ; 

Trans  Tiberim  longe  cubat  is,  prope  Caesaris  hortos.  — 

JVf/  haheo  quod  agam,  et  non  sumpiger;  usque  sequar  te,  — 

Demitto  auriculas  ut  iniquae  mentis  asellus,  20 

Gluum  gravius  dorso  subiit  onus.    Incipit  ille : 

8i  bene  me  novi,  non  Viscum  pluris  amicum,  ^ 

^on  Varium  fades ;  nam  quis  me  scribere  plures 

Aul  citius  possit  versus  ?  quis  membra  movere 

Mollius  ?  in/videat  quod  ex  Hermogenes,  ego  canto,  25 

Interpellandi  locus  hie  erat.  —  Est  tibi  mater  ?    . 

Cognatij  queis  te  salvo  est  opus  ?  —  Haud  mihi  quisquam  ; 

Omnes  composui,  —  Felices  !  Nunc  ego  resto ; 
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Confiee,  namque  instatfatum  mihi  tnste^,  SabiUa, 

Quod  puero  cecinit  mota  divina  anus  uma  :  30 

"  Hunc  neque  dira  venena  nee  hosticus  auferet  ensiSf 

"  JVec  kUerum  dolor  aut  tussis  nee  tarda  podagra ; 

"  GarrtUus  hunc  quando  consumet  cunque  ;  loquaces^ 

"  Si  aapiatj  vitetj  sinvid  atque  adoleverit  aetas?* 

Ventum  erat  ad  Vestae,  quarta  jam  pajte  did  36 

Praeterita,  ei  casu  tunc  respondere  vadEito 
Debebat :  quod  ni  fecisset,  perdere  litem.  \ 

Si  me  amaSy  inquit,  paulum  hie  ade$.  —  Inteream,  at 
Jlut  valeo  store  J  aut  novi  civiliajurc^ ; 

Et  propero  quo  seis.  —  Duhius  sum  quidfaciam^  inquit ;   40 
Tene  relinquam  an  rem.  —  Me,  sodes.  —  jyonfaciamj  ille, 
Et  praecedere  coepit.     Ego,  ut  contendere  durum  est 
Cimi  victore,  sequor.  —  Maecenas  quom^odo  tecum  ? 
Hie  repetit.  —  Paucorum  homiwum  et  mentis  bene  sanae  ; 
^emo  dexterius  fortuna  est  usus.  —  Haheres  45 

Magnum  adjutorem,  posset  qui  f err e  secundas^ 
Hunc  hominem  veUes  si  traderej  dispeream,  ni 
Summosses  omnes.  —  JVbn  isto  vivitur  iUic, 
Quo  tu  rere,  modo  ;  domus  hac  nee  purior  ulla  est, 
JVec  magis  his  aliena  malis  ;  nil  mt  officii  inquam,  50 

Ditior  hie  aut  est  quid  doetior  ;  est  locus  uni 
Cktique  suus.  —  Magnum  narras,  vix  credibile.  —  Atqui 
Sic  habet.  —  Aceendis,  quare  cupiam  magis  tUi 
Proxinms  esse.  —  Velis  tantummodo  ;  quae  tua  virtus^ 
Expugnahisj  et  est  quivinci  possit,  eoque  55 

DifficUes  aditusprimos  habet.  —  Haud  mihi  deero  ; 
Muneribus  servos  corrumpam  ;  non,  hodie  si 
Exclusus  fuero,  desistam  ;  tempora  quaver  am  ; 
Occurram  in  triviis,  deducam.     JVt7  sine  magno 
JFita  labors  dedit  mortalibus.  —  Haec  dum  agit,  ecce,       60 
Fuscus  Aristius  occiirrit,  njihi  cams  et  ilium 
dui  pulchre  nosset.    Consistimus.    Unde  venis  ?  et, 
duo  tendis  7  rogat  et  respondet.    Vellere  coepi, 
£t  prensare  manu  l^ntissima  brachia,  nutans, 
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Distorquens  oculos,  ut  me  eriperet.    Mah  talmm  66 

Ridflop  cbsamudaps.    Meum  jecur  urere  faiHa 

CerU  nescio  quid  wertlo  veUe  loqui  te 

Aiebag  mecvm,  —  Memim  bene^  9td  mtMori 

Tempore  dieaan  ;  hodiU  tricenma  aabbtUa ;  wm^  In 

Cwriis  Judaeis  appedere  ?  —  JVWto  nUhi,  inqnam,  70 

Mdligio  est,  —  Atmt ;  sum  pmdo  mfirmior^  timet 

Multotum ;  ignowcea^  aliae  loquar:  —  Himccine  solem 

Tarn  Digrum  suirexe  mihi  I  Fugit  improbus  ac  me 

Sub  cultro  linqiiit     Casu  venit  obvius  iUi 

Adversarius,  et,  Quo  <tf  turptMsme  ?  magna  76 

fii^lamat  voce,  et,  LieH  anUsiari  7  Ego  vero 

Appono  aiiriculam.    Rapit  in  jus.    Qamor  utnnqufti 

Undique  codcuxbos.    Bic  me  senraTit  Apdto. 


Sati&a  X. 
IN  INEPTOS  LUCHJI  FAUTORES. 


Jjucili,  quam  sis  mendDttft ,  teste  Catone 
Defensare  tuo  pervincam,  qui  malefactas 
JEmendare  pa/rat  versus.     Sbe  lenius  iUe^ 
Qtio  melior  vir  adest ;  tinge  subtUior  UlOf 
Qjui  muUum  puer  est  loris  et  funibus  udds 
Exoratus^  ut  esset^  opem  quiferre  poHis 
Antiquis  posset  contra  fastidia  nostra^ 
ChwnmaUcorum  equiiwn  doctissimus.     Ut  redeam  iUue, 


Nempe  incomposito  dixi  pede  «\Hiere  ▼enms 

Ludl).    duifl  tarn  Luoill  faukar  inepte  est^ 

Ut  non  hoe  ftOeactw  1  At  idem,  quod  sak  axiko 
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Uibem  defricidt,  oharta  laudatur  eadem. 

Nee  taiQen  hoc  tribuens  dedezim  quoque  cetera  ;  nam  nc   5 

Et  Labert  mimos  ut  pulchra  poemata  mir^. 

Ergo  non  satis  est  risu  diducere  rictum 

Auditoris  :  et  est  quaedam  tamen  hie  quoque  virtus  : 

Est  brevitate  opus,  ut  currat  sententia,  neu  se 

Impediat  verbis  lassas  onerantibus  aures  :  10 

Et  sermone  opus  est  modo  tristi,  saepe  jocoso,  ^ 

Defendente  vicem  modo  rhetoris  atque  poetae,     '  >  ^ '  ^    •    '      **^ 

Interdum  urbani,  parcentis  viribus,  atque  •"    . 

Extenuantis  eas  consulto.    Jlidiculum  acri 

Fortius  et  melius  magnas  pleromque  secat  res.  15 

lUi,  scripta  quibus  Comoedia  prisca  viris  est, 
Hoc  stabstnt,  hoc  simt  imitandi ;  quos  neque  pulchor 
Hermogenes  imquam  legit,  neque  simius  iste. 
Nil  praeter  Calvum  et  doctus  cantare  Catullum.  — 
At  magnum  fecit  J  quod  verbis  Graeca  Latinia  20 

Miscuit.  —  O  seri  studiorum  I  qutne  putetis 
Difficile  et  mirum,  Rhodio  quod  Pitholeonti 
Contigit  %  —  M  aermo  lingua  concinnua  utraque 
SuavioTy  ut  Chio  nota  ai  commixta  Falemi  eat, 
duum  versus  facias,  te  ipsum  percenter,  an  et  quum         25 
Dura  tibi  peragenda  rei  sit  causa  Petillt 
Scilicet,  oblitus  patriaeque  patrisque,  Latine 
duum  Pedius  causas  exsudet  PublJcola,  atque 
Corvinus ;  patriis  intermiscere  petita 

Xerba  feris  malis,  Canusini  more  bilinguis  ?  80 

Atqiii  ego  quum  Graecos  facerom,  natus  mare  citra, 
Versicules,  vetuit  tali  me  voce  Gluiriiius, 
Post  mediam  noctem  visus,  quum  somnia  vera  : 
In  ailvam  non  lignaferaa  inaaniua^  ac  ai 
Magnaa  Grateorum  malia  impkre  catervaa.  85 

Turgidus  Aljnnus  jugulat  dum  Memnona,  dumque 
Defingit  Rheni  luteum  caput :  haec  ego  ludo, 
duae  neque  in  aede  sonait  certantia  judice  Tarpa, 
Nee  redeant  iterum  atque  iterum  spectanda  theatris. 
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Arguta  meretrice  potes,  Davoque  Chremeta  40 

Eludente  senem,  comis  garrire  libellos, 
CJnus  vivorum,  Fnndani :  Pollio  regum 
Facta  C€mit  pede  ter  percusso  :  forte  epos  acer, 
Ut  nemo,  Varius  ducit :  moUe  atque  facetum 
Virgilio  annuerunt  gaudentes  riire  Camenae.  45 

Hoc  eratj  experto  finistra  Varrone  Atacino 
Atque  quibusdam  aliis,  melius  quod  scribere  possem, 
Inventore  minor  ;  neque  ego  illi  detrahere  ausim  * 

Haerentem  capiti  cum  multa  laude  coronam. 
At  dixi  fluere  hunc  lutulentum,  saepe  ferentem  50 

Plura  quidem  tollenda  reKnquendis.     Age,  quaeso^ 
Tu  nihil  in  magno  doctus  reprendis  Homero  1 
Nil  comis  tjagici  mutat  Lucilius  Attt  ? 
Non  ridet  versus  Ennt  gravitate  minores  ? 

^Q,uum  de  se  loquitur,  non  ut  majore  reprensis  i  55 

Gluid  vetat  et  nosmet  Lticili  scripta  legentes 
€lu)Eierere,  num  illius,  num  rerum  dura  negarit 
Versiculos  natura  magis  factos  et  euntes 
Molliiifi,  ac  si  quis,  pedibus  quid  claudere  senis, 
Hoc  tantum  contentus,  amet  scripsisse  ducentos  60 

Ante  cibum  versus,  totidem  coenatus  ?  Etrusci 

.  Gluale  fuit  Cassl  rapido  ferventius  amni 
Ingenium,  capsis  quem  fama  est  esse  librisque 
Combustum  propriis.     Fuerit  Lucilius,  inquam, 
Comis  et  urbanus  ;  fuerit  limatior  idem,  ,  65 

4luam  rudis  et  Graecis  intacti  carminis  auctor,  •- 

Gluamque  poetarum  senior um  turba  :  sed  ille, 
Si  foret  hoc  nostnmi  fato  delatus  in  aevum, 
Detereret  sibi  multa,  recideret  omne,  quod  ultra 
Perfectum  traheretur,  et  in  versu  faciendo  70 

Saepe  caput  scaberet,  vivos  et  roderet  ungues. 

Saepe  stilum  vertas,  iterum  quae  digna  legi  sint, 
Scripturus  ;  neque,  te  ut  miretur  turbaj  labores, 
Contentus  paucis  lectoribus.    An  tua  demena 
ViHbus  in  ludis  dictari  carmina  malis  ?  75 
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Nimego ;  nam  aatk  est  eqmtem  mihi  plaudere,  ut  a^idaz, 

Contemtis  aliis, explosa  Arbuscula dixit.        „<«.    ,.^ 

Men'  moveat  dmex  Pantilins  ?  aut  cruciet,  quod 

YeUicet  absentem  Demetrius  7  aut  quod  ineptus 

Fannius  Hermog^ais  laedat  conviva  Tigelll  ?  80 

Plotius  et  Yarius,  Maecenas  Yirgiliusque, 

Yalgius,  et  ]Nrobet  haec  Octavius  optimus,  atque 

Fuscus,  et  haec  utinam  Yiscoium  laudet  uterque  ! 

A.mbitione  relegata,  te  dicere  possum, 

PoUio,  te,  Messala,  tuo  cum  fratre,  simulque  86 

Yes,  Bibule  et  Send  ;  simul  his  te  ;  oandide  Fumi, 

Compluresque  alios,  doctos  ego  quos  et  amicos 

E^rudens  praetereo,  quibus  haec,  sint  qualiacunque, 

Arridere  velim  ;  doliturus,  si  placeant  spe 

Detenus  nostra.    Demetri,  teque,  TigeUi,  90 

Discipularum  inter  jubeo  plorare  cathedras. 

T,  puer,  atque  meo  dtus  haec  subscribe  libeUo. 


' 
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SERMONUM 

UBER  SECUNDUS. 


Satira  I. 

IN  auENDABi,  am  actionem  de  pamomb 

LTOELUS  HKMIATIO  INTENTABAT. 

Horatius. 

SSunt  quibus  in  Satira  rideor  nimis  acer,  et  tiltra 
Legem  tendere  opus  ;  sine  nervis  altera,  quidqidd 
Compoeiii,  pars  esse  putat,  similesque  meorum 
Waie  die  versus  dedud  posse.    Trebati, 
Ctuid  &ciam,  praescribe. 

Trebatius. 

Q^uiescas. 

Horatius. 

TrebatiuB. 
Aio. 


18 
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Horatius. 

Peream  male,  si  mm 
Optimum  erat ;  varum  nequeo  donnire. 

Trebatius. 

Ter  uncd 
Transnanto  Tiberim,  somno  quibus  est  opus  alto, 
Irriguumque  mero  sub  noctem  corpus  habento. 
Aut  si  tantus  amor  scribendi  te  rapit,  aude  -      10 

Oaesaris  invicti  res  dicere,  multa  laborum 
Praemia  laturus. 

Horatius. 

Cuindum,  pater  optime,  vires 
Deficiimt ;  neque  enim  quivis  horrentia  pilis 
Agmina,  nee  firacta  pereuntes  cuspide  Grallos, 
Aut  labentis  equo  describat  vubiera  Parthi.  16 

Trebatius. 

Attamen  et  justum  ^poteras  et  scribere  fortem, 
Scipiadam  ut  sapiens  Lucilius. 

Horatius. 

Haud  mihi  deero, 
Cluum  res  ipsa  fcret ;  nisi  dextro  tempore  Flacd 
Verba  per  attentam  non  ibimt  Oaesaris  aurem  ; 
Cui  male  si  palpere,  recalcitret  undique  tutus.  20 

Trebatius. 

Ctuanto  rectius  hoc,  quam  tristi  laedere  versu 
Pantolabum  scurram  Nomentanumque  nepotem  ! 
Cluum  sibi  quisque  timet,  quamquam  est  intactus,  et  odit. 

Horatius. 

Cluid  fkciam  ?  8cdtat  Milonius,  ut  semel  icto 
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AcceBfiit  fervor  capid  numerusque  lucemis.  25 

Castor  gaudet  equis  ;  ovo  prognatiis  eodem 

Pugnis  ;  quot  capitum  vivunt,  totidem  studiorum 

MilHa  :  me  pedibus  delectat  claudere  verba, 

LudU  ritu,  nostrum  melicms  utroque. 

lUe  velut  fidis  arcana  sodaHbus  olim  80 

Credebat  libris  ;  neque,  si  male  cesserat,  imquam 

Decurrens  aKo,  neque,  si  bene  :  quo  fit,  ut  omnis 

Yotiva  pateat  veluti  descripta  tabella 

Vita  senis.     Sequor  himc,  Lucanus  an  Appulus,  anceps  : 

Nam  Venusinus  arat  finem  sub  utrmnque,  colonus  36 

Afissus  ad  hoc,  pulsis,  vetus  est  ut  fgima,  Sabellis, 

duo  ne  per  vacuum  Romano  incurreret  hostis, 

give  quqfl  Appula  gens,  seu  quod  Lucania  bellxmi 

Incuteret  violenta.     Sed  hie  stilus  baud  petet  ultro 

Q^uemquam  animantem  ;  et  me  veluti  custodiet  ensis         40 

Vagina  tectus,  quem  cur  destringere  coner, 

Tutus  ab  infestis  latronibus  ?  O  pater  et  rex 

Jupiter,  ut  pereat  positimi  robigine  telum, 

Nee  quisquam  noceat  cupido  mihi  pacis  !  at  ille, 

Clui  me  commorit,  (melius  non  tangere,  clamo)  45 

Flebit,  et  insignis  tota  cantabitur  urbe. 

Cervius  iratus  leges  minitatur  ©t  umam  :  ^ 

Canidia,  Albutt,  quibus  est  inimica,  venenum  . 

Grande  malum  Turius,  si  quid  se  judice  certes. 

Ut,  quo  quisque  valet,  suspectos  terreat,  utque  50 

Imperet  hoc  natura  potens,  sic  collige  mecum 

Dente  lupus,  comu  taurus,  petit ;  imde,  nisi  intus 

Monstratum  ?  Scaevae  vivacem  crede  nepoti 

Matrem  :  nil  faciet  sceleris  pia  dextera.     (Minmi, 

Ut  neque  calce  lupus  quemquam,  neque  dente  petit  bos.)  55 

Sed  mala  toilet  anum  vitiato  melle  cicuta. 

Ne  longum  faciam,  seu  me  tranquilla  senectus 

Exspeclat,  seu  mors  atris  circumvolat  alis, 

Dives,  inops,  Romae,  seu,  fors  ita  jusserit.,  exsul, 

duisquis  erit  vitae,  ecribam,  color. 
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Trebathis. 

Dpuer^utais  60 

VitaliB,  metuo,  et  majonim  ne  quis  amicus 
Frigore  te  feriot. 

Horatiiis. 

duid  ?  quum  est  Lucilius  ausus 
Primus  in  hunc  opens  componere  carmina  morem, 
Detrahere  et  pellem,  nitidus  qua  quisque  per  ora 
Cederet,  introrsum  turpis  ;  num  Laelius,  aut  qui  65 

Duxit  ab  oppressa  meritum  Carthagine  nomen, 
Ingenio  offensi  ?  aut  laeso  deluere  Metello, 
Famosisque  Lupo  cooperto  versibus  ?  Atqui 
Primores  populi  arripuit,  popidumque  tributim  ; 
SciKcet  uni  aequus  virtuti  atque  ejus  amicis.  70 

Gluin  ubi  se  a  vulgo  et  scena  in  secreta  rem6rant 
Virtus  Scipiadae  et  mitis  sapientia  LaeR, 
Nugari  cum  illo  et  discincti  ludere,  donee 
Decoqueretiir  olus,  soliti.     Gluidquid  sum  ego,  quamvis 
In&a  Ludlt  censum  ingeniumque,  tamen  me  75 

Cum  magnis  vixisse  invita  fatebitur  usque 
Invidia,  et  fragili  quaerens,  illidere  dentem 
Oflfendet  solido ;  nisi  quid  tu,  docte  Trebati, 
I^ssentis. 

Trebatius. 

Equidem  nihil  hinc  diffindere  possum  ; 
Sed  tamen  ut  monitus  caveas,  ne  forte  negott  80 

Incutiat  tibi  quid  sanctarum  insdtia  legum : 
Si  mala  condiderit  in  quern  quis  carmina,  jus  est 
Judiciumque 

Horatius. 

Esto,  si  quis  mala  ;  sed  bona  si  quia 
Judice  condiderit  laudatus  Caesare  ?  si  quis 
Opprobriis  dignum  laceraverit,  integer  ipse  ?  85 
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Trebatius. 
Solventur  risu  ^Muae  ;  tu  niissus  abibis. 

Satira  IL 

IN  VITAEURBANAE  LUXURIAM  ET  INEPTIAS 

Cl\iae  virtus,  et  quanta,  boni,  sit  vivere  parvo, 

(Nee  meus  hie  sermo  est,  sed  quern  praecepit  Ofellus 

Rusticus,  abnormis  sapiens,  crassaque  Minerva) 

Discite,  non  inter  lances  mensasque  nitentes, 

duum  stupet  insanis  acies  fulgoribus,  et  quum  5 

Acclinis  falsis  animus  meliora  recusat ; 

Verum  hie  impransi  meciun  disquirite.  —  Ckir  hoe  ? 

Dicam,  si  potero.    Male  verum  examinat  omnia 

Corruptus  judex. 

Leporem  sectatus,  equove 
Lassus  ab  indomito,  vel^  si  Romana  &tigat  10 

Militia  assuetum  graecari,  seu  pila  velox, 
Molliter  austerum  studio  fallente  laborem, 
Seu  te  discus  agit ;  pete  cedentem  aera  disco  : 
duum  labor  extuderit  &stidia,  siccus,  inanis, 
Speme  cibum  vilem  ;  nisi^Hymettia  mella  Falemo  15 

Ne  biberis  diluta.    Foris  est  promus,  et  atrum 
Defendens  pisces  hiemat  mare  :  cum  sale  panis 
Latrantem  stomachum  bene  leniet.     Unde  putas  ?  aut 
dutpartum?  Nonin  caronidore  voluptas 
Summa,  sed  in  te  ipso  est.     Tu  pulmentaria  quaere  20 

Sudando  :  pinguem  vitiis  albumque  neque  ostrea 
Nee  scarus  aut  potent  peregrina  juvare  lagois. 
Vix  tamen  eripiam,  posito  pavone,  velis  quin 
Hoc  potius,  quam  gallina,  tergere  palatiun, 
Corruptus  vanis  rerum,  quia  veneat  auro  25 

Rara  avis  et  picta  pandat  spectacula  cauda ; 
Tanquam  ad  rem  attineat  quidquam.    Num  vesceris  ista, 
18* 
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Q^uam  laudas,  pluma  1  cocto  num  adest  honor  idem  t 
Came  tamen  quamvis  distat  nihil  hac  ma^fcHa, 
Imparibns  formis  deceptum  te  patet :  esto.  30 

Unde  datum  sentis,  lupus  hie  Tiberinus  an  alto 
Captus  hiet  ?  pontesne  inter  jactatus  an  amnis 
Ostia  sub  Tusci  1  laudas  insane  trilibrenT 
Mullum,  in  singula  quern  minuas  pulmenta  necesse  est. 
Ducit  te  species,  video  :  quo  pertinet  ergo  35 

Proceros  odisse  lupos  ?  quia  scilicet  illis 
.  y-      Majorem  natiura  modum  dedit,  his  breve  pondus, 
/  [Jejunus  raro  stomachus  vulgaria  temnit.] 

Porrectum  magno  magnum  spectare  catino 
Vellem,  ait  Harp3dis  gula  digna  rapacibus  :  at  vos  40 

Praesentes  Austri  coquite  horum  opsonia.     Gluamquam 
Putet  aper  rhombusque  recens,  mala  copia  quando 
,     Aegrum  sollicitat  stomachum,  quum  rapula  plerius 
Atque  acidas  mavult  inulas.     Necdum  omnis  abacta 
Pauperies  epulis  regum  :  nam  vilibus  ovis  45 

Nigrisque  est  oleis  hodie  locus.     Haud  ita  pridem 
Gallon!  praeconis  erat  acipensere  mensa 
Infamis  :  quid  ?  tum  rhombos  minus  aequora  alebant  ? 
Tutus  erat  rhombus,  tutoque  ciconia  nido, 
Donee  vos  auctor  docuit  praetorius.     Ergo  50 

Si  quis  nunc  mergos  suaves  edixerit  assos, 
Parebit  pravi  docilis  Roinana  juventus. 

Sordidus  a  tenui  victu  distabit,  Ofello 
Judice  ;  nam  frustra  vitium  vitaveris  illud 
Si  te  alio  pravum  detorseris.     Avidienus,  65 

Cui  Cams  ex  vero  ductum  cognomen  adhaeret, 
Cluinquennes  oleas  est  et  silvestria  coma, 
Ac  nisi  mutatum  parcit  defundere  vinum,  et 
Cujus  odorem  olei  nequeas  perferre,  (licebit 
Ille  repotia,  natales,  aliosve  dierum  '  60 

Festos  albatus  celebret)  comu  ipse  bilibri 
CauHbus  instillat,  veteris  non  parous  aceti. 

CtuaH  igitur  victu  sapiens  utetur  ?  et  horum 
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Utrum  imitabitur  ?  Hac  urguet  lupus,  hac  canils,  aiunt. 
Mundus  erit,  qui  non  offendat  sordidus,  atque  66 

In  neutram  partem  cultus  miser.     Efic  neque  servis, 
Albuci  senis  exemplo,  dum  munia  didit, 
Saevus  exit ;  neque  sic  ut  simplex  Naevius  unctam 
Convivis  praebebit  aquam  ;  vitium  hoc  quoque  magnun:. 

Accipe  nunc,  victus  tenuis  quae  quantaque  secum  70 

Afferat.    Inprimis  valeas  bene  :  nam  variae  res 
Ut  noceant  homini,  credas,  memor  illius  escae, 
Quae  simplex  olim  tibi  sederit.     At  simul  assis 
Miscueris  eUxa,  simul  conchjlia  tmxiis  : 
Dulcia  se  in  bilem  vertent,  stomachoque  tumultum  76 

Lenta  feret  ptuita.    Vides,  ut  pallidus  omnis 
Coena  desurgat  dubia  1  Cluin  corpus  onustxun 
Hestemis  vitiis  animum  quoque  praegrehrat  una, 
Atque  affigit  himio  divinae  particulam  aurae. 
Alter,  ubi  dicto  citius  curata  sopori  80 

Membra  dedit,  vegetus  praescripta  ad  munia  surgit. 
Hie  tamen  ad  melius  poterit  transcurrere  quondam, 
Sive  diem  festum  rediens  advexerit  annus, 
Seu  recreare  volet  tenuatum  corpus  ;  uMque 
Accedent  anni,  tractari  mollius  aetas  85 

Imbecilla  volet.     Tibi  quidnam  accedet  ad  istam, 
Quam  puer  et  validus  praesumis,  mollitiem,  seu 
Dura  valetudo  incident  seu  tarda  senectus  ? 

Rancidum  aprum  antiqui  laudabant,  non  quia  nasus 
lUis  nuUus  erat,  sed,  credo,  hac  mente,  quod  hospes  90 

Tardiusadveniens  vitiatum  commodius,  quam 
Integrum  edax  dominus  consumeret.     Hos  utinam  inter 
Heroas  natum  tellus  me  prima  tulisset ! 

Das  aliquid  famae,  quae  carmine  gratior  aurcm 
Occupat  humanam  ?  grandes  rhombi  patinaeque  9t 

'  Grande  ferunt  una  cum  damno  dedecus.     Adde 
Lratum  patruiun,  vicinos,  te  tibi  iniquiun, 
Et  firustra  mortis  cupidum,  quum  deerit  egenti 
As,  laquei  pretiuir\     Jure^  inquit,  Trausius  isiU 
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Jwrgaimr  twbia  ;  ego  vcUgdlia  fnagna  lOfV 

Dioitiasque  haheo  tribua  ampku  regUms.    Ergo, 

Cluod  superat,  non  est  melius  quo  insumeie  possis  ? 

Cur  eget  indignus  quisquam,  te  divite  ?  quare 

Templa  ruunt  antiqua  defim  1  cur,  improbe,  carae 

Non  aliquid  patriae  tanto  emetiris  acervo  ?  106 

Uni  nimirum  tibi  recte  semper  erunt  res  I 

O  magnus  posthac  inimicis  risus  !  Uteme 

Ad  casus  dubios  Met  sibi  certius  ?  hie,  qui 

Pluribus  assuerit  mentem  corpusque  superbum, 

An  qui,  contentus  parvo  metuensque  futuri,  IIC 

in  pace,  ut  sapiens,  aptarit  idonea  bello  ? 

Cluo  magis  his  credas  ;  puer  hunc  ego  parvus  C^yhim 
Integris  opibus  novi  n(m  latius  usum, 
Cluam  nunc  accisis.    Yideas  metato  in  agello 
Cum  pecore  et  gnatis  fortem  mercede  colonumi  1 15 

Jfim  egOj  narrantem,  temere  edi  luce  profeeta 
Q^idquam  praeter  olusfumosae  cwn  pede  pemae  ^ 
Ac  rnihi  8eu  longum  post  tempus  venerat  hoipei^ 
Sive  operum  vacuo  gratus  cowoivaper  imbrem 
VicinuSj  bene  erai^  non  pisctbus  urbe  petitia,  120 

SedpuUo  atque  haedo  :  turn  pen$iU$  uioa  $ecfmdU9 
Et  .nux  omahat,  tnensaa  cum  dupliceficu. 
Post  hoc  ludue  erat^  culpa  poiare  magisira  : 
Ac  venerata  Ceres,  it»  culmo  wrgeret  cdto, 
Explicuit  vkio  contrctctcLe  seriafrontis.  125 

Stfeviat  atque  novos  moveat  foriuna  iwmuUw  ; 
Q^antum  hinc  immmuet  ?  quanto  out  ego  parciua^  tmi  vat, 
O  pueriy  niUUetie,  ut  Jwc  nofjue  mcola  vemt  ? 
J^am  propriae  tellurie  herum  naiura  neque  t/lum, 
JVec  me,  nee  quemquam  statuit :  noa  expuiU  Hk  ;  180 

Bhm  out  neqmties  out  vafii  inv^ttiajuris^ 
y      \    Poetremum  expeUei  certe  vivactor  heres. 

^unc  ager  Umbreni  tub  nommey  nuper  OfiUi 
DicUu^  erit  nuUi  pr^gprku^  Bed  cedU  in  i 


J/v.-A  ^y^     u'tvt^^^r^  S       r »  "•  ^^  ^  ■'— ■ ':  "^-^ 
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Nkmc  mUU^  mmc  aUi,    Qpoeirea  vivite  fortes^  185 

Foriiaqiu  adoersis  opporUte  pectora  rebus,  ^    , 

Satira  ifl. 

OMNES  mSANIRE,  ETIAM  IPSOS  STOICOS, 
DUM  HOC  DOCENT. 

Damasippus.      ^  /  \a:'J,'^' 

Sic  raro scribis,  ut  toto  non  quater  anno  ^^^ 

Membranam  poscas,  scriptorum  quaeque  retexens,^^^ 

Iratus  tibi,  quod  vini  somnique  benignus-  ^ ' '  ^   ^"^  ^,, 

Nil  dignum  sennone  canas^    Cluid  fiet  1  Ab  ipsifl  i^^<^  ^^' 

Satumalibus  hue  fugisti.     Sobrius  ergo  5 

Die  aliquid  dignum  promissis  :  incipe.     Nil  est. 

Oolpaniur  frustra  calami,  immeritusque  laborat 

Irads  natus  paries  dis  atque  poetis. 

Atqui  vultus  erat  multa  at  praeclara  minantis, 

Si  vacuum  tepido  cepisset  lillula  teoto,  lO 

Quorsum  pertinuit  stipare  Platona  Menandro  % 

EupoHn,  Archilocho,  comites  educere  tantoa  %  i    .   /   '  , 

Invidiam  placare  paras,  vi^tuie  relic ta  ?  %  Tc  t^i/^'*   '  ^^^ 

Contemnere  miser.     Vitanda  est  improba  Siren      ''-- ^ '  '*  * ' 

Desidia  ;  aut  quidquid  vita  meliore  parasti,  ^    16 

Ponendum  aequo  animo.  ♦         ^  ^  ^^  **  *<        *  '  * 

Horatius. 

Dl  te,  Damasippe,  deaeque 
Yerum  ob  consifium  donent  tonsore.    Sed  xmde 
Tam  bene  me  noeti  % 

Damasippus. 

Postquam  omnis  res  mea  Janum 
Ad  medium  fracta  est,  aliena  negotia  euro, 
Excussus  propriis.     Olim  nam  quaerere  amabam,  20 
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/    , /*;  *u  9'^^  ^*C®^  ^  pedes  lavisset  ^is«rf)LUs  aere,  j 

J  '  V         Uuid  sculptum  infebre,  quid  fusuBn^urius  esset :  <5^:'**^''7^^'H| 

M  V  t^.     Oallidus  huic  signo  ponebam  millia  centum :  U/Wh^ 
^        Hortos  egregiasque  domos  mercarier  unus 

Cum  lucro  n6ram  ;  imde  frequentia  Mercuriale  26 

Imposuere  mihi  cognomen  compita. 

Horatius. 

Novi, 
Et  miror  morbi  purgatum  te  illius. 

Damasippus. 

Atqui 
Emovit  veterem  mire  novus,  ut  solet,  in  cor 
Trajecto  lateris  miseri  capitisque  dolore, 
Ut  lethargicus  hie,  quum  fit  pugil,  et  medicum  urgoet.      34i 

Horatius 

Dum  ne  quid  simile  huic,  esto  ut  libet. 

Damasippus. 

O  bone,  ne  te 
\ji'  ^f,  JVustrere  ;  insanis  et  tustultique  prope  onmes, 
,^^   ..      Si  quid  Stertinius  veri  crepat ;  unde  ego  mira 
^ / *^  Descripsi docilis  praecepta  haec,  tempore  quo  me 
*         Solatus  jussit  sapientem  pascer e  barbam,  '   35 

Atque  a  Fabricio  non  tristem  ponte  reverti. 
Nam  male  re  gesta  quum  vellem  mittere  operto 
Me  capite  in  flumen,  dexter  stetit,  et,  Cave  fexis 
Te  quidquam  indignura  :  pudor,  inquit,  te  malus  angit, 
Insanos  qui  inter  vereare  insanus  haberi.  40 

Primum  nam  inquiram,  quid  sit  furere  :  hoc  si  erit  in  te 
Solo,  nil  verbi,  paresis  quin  fortiter,  addam. 
Gluem  mala  stultitia,  et  quemcunque  inscitia  veri 
Caecum  agit,  insanum  Chrysippi  porticus  et  grex 
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4utumat     Haec  populos^  haec  magnos  formula  reges,     45 

fis^septo  sapiente,  tenet.    Nunc  accipe,  quare 

Desipiaiit  omnes  aeque  ac  tu,  qui  tibi  nomen 

Insano  posuere.    Velut  silvis,  ubi  passim 

Pakntes  error  certo  de  tramite  pellit, 

Die  sinistrorsum,  hie  dextrorsum  abit  5  \mus  utrisque        50 

Error,  sed  variis  illudit  partibus  ;  hoc  te 

Crede  modo  insanmn  ;  nihilo  sapientior  ille, 

iui  le  deridet,  gaudam  trahat.    Est  genxis  unum 

Stultitiae  nihilum  metuenda  timentis,  ut  ignes, 

Ui  rapes,  fluviosque  in  campo  obstare  quetatur  :  55 

Alteram  et  huic  varmn  et  nihilo  sapientius,  ignes 

Per  mediofi  ^uviosque  raentis  ;  clamet  arnica, 

Mater,  honesta  soror,  cum  cognatis  pater,  uxor  : 

Hie  fossa  est  ingens  fiie  rupes  maximaj  serva  ! 

Non  magis  audierit,  quam  Fufius  ebrius  olim,  60 

€luum  Ilionam  edormit,  Catienis  mille  ducentis, 

Mater  J  te  appeUoj  clamantibus.     Huic  ego  vulgus 

Errori  similem  cunctum  insanire  docebo. 

Insanit  veteres  statuas  Damasippus  emendo : 

Integer  est  mentis  Damasippi  creditor  ?  esto.  65 

Accipe  quod  mmquam  reddas  mihi,  si  tibi  dicam, 

Tune  insanus  eris,  si  acceperis,  an  magis  excors, 

Rejecta  praeda,  quam  praesens  Mercurius  fert  1 

Scribe  decem  a  Nerio  :  non  est  satis  :  adde  Cicutae 

Nodosi  tabulas  centum  ;  mille  adde  catenas  :  70 

Efiugiet  tamen  haec  sceleratus  vincula  Proteus. 

duima  rapies  in  jus  malis  ridentem  alienis, 

Fiet  aper,  modo  avis,  modo  saxum,  et,  quum  volet,  arbor. 

Si  male  rem  gerere  insani,  contra  bene  sani  est, 

Putidius  multo  cerebram  est,  mihi  crede,  Perillt  75 

Dictantis,  quod  tu  mmquam  rescribere  possis. 

Audire  atque  togam  jubeo  componere,  quisquis 
Ambitione  mala  aut  argenti  pallet  amore ; 
QrUisquis  luzuria  tristique  superstitione, 
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Mt  aHo  mentis  morbo  cakt ;  hue  paropius  mi^  80 

Dum  doceo  insanire  omnes  ▼es,«otdine  adite. 

Danda  est  ellebori  multo  pars  maYima  ayaxki : 
Nescio  an  Anticyram  ratio  iffis  destinet  ^amraft.  **    '*  ^  ' 

Heredes  Staberl  summam  incidere  sepulcro  ; 
Ni  sic  feciai^t,  ^ladiatorum  dare  centum  85 

Damnati  populo  paria,  atque  epulum  arbitno  Arrt  et 
Frumenti  quantum  metit  Africa.     Sive  eg9  prm^B 
Seu  recte  hoc  volui^  ne  tw  p^truus  mihi.    Credo 
Hoc  Staberi  prudentem  animum  vidisse.    QLvid  ergo 
Sensit,  quum  gummam  patrimoni  inscalpere  aaxo  90 

Heredes  voluit  1  Gluoad  vixit,  credidit  ing^ja 
Pauperiem  vitium,  et  oavit  nihil  acrius  ;  ut  ai 
Forte  minus  locuples  uno  quadreoate  perisset, 
Ipse  videretur  sila  nequior.     Omnis  enim  res, 
Virtus,  fama,  decus,  divina  humanaque  pulobris  *      95 

Divitiis  parent  5  quas  qui  construxerit,  ille 
Claru^  erit,  fc»lis,  Justus.    Sapiensne  ?  Etiam  ;  et  rex, 
Et  quidquid  volet.     Hoc,  veluti  virtute  paratum, 
Speravit  magnae  laudi  fore.     €luid  simile  isti 
€iraecus  Aristippus,  qui  servos  projicere  aurum  100 

In  media  jussit  libja,  quia  tardius  irent 
Propter  onus  segnes  1  Uter  est  insanior  horum  % 
Nil  agit  exemplum,  litem  quod  lite  reeolvit. 

Si  quis  emat  citharas,  emtas  comportet  in  unum, 
Necstudk)  cithara^ec  Musae  deditus  ulli ;  105 

Si  acSHpTeTet  fbnfeSS^non  sutor  ]  nautica  vela 
Aversus  mercaturis  ;  delirus  et  amens 
Undique  dicatur  merito.    QLu\  discrepat  istis, 
Clui  nimimos  aurumque  racondit,  nescius  uti 
Compositis,  metuensque  velut  contingere  sacnun  ?  110 

Si  quis  ad  ingentem  frum^id  semper  acervum 
Projectus  vigilet  cum  longo  fuste,  neque  illinc 
Audeat  esuriens  dominus  contingere  granui% 
Ac  potius  foliis  parous  vescatm:  amaris  ; 
Si  positis  intus  Chii  veterisque  Falemi  115 
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MUeeafii, idfail est,  terceattima^^,  acre 

Potet  acetum  ;  age,  si  et  smmentis  incubet  und6-  . 

^ctQpintaamiiMnamfiLCuiste^  /^^rt^^^^t^'^  t^/',!%^^>QLi. 

D)att£%m  ac  vSij&.r3m  epulae,  putrescat  in  area  : 
Nimirum  insanus  paucis  videatur,  eo  quod  120 

Maxima  pars  hominum  morbo  jactatur  eodem. 

Fifius  aut  etiam  haec  Hbertus  ut  e^ijiat  heres,    ^7^^  *^    ^ .  ^^* 
Dis  inimice  senex,  custodis  ?  ne  til»  desit  ?  ,  "^y^^*.  7-y 

Ct^iantulum  enim  summae  curtabit  qxdsque  dierum, 
Unguere  si  caules  oleo  meliore,  caputque  186 

Coeperis  impexd  foedum  porrigine  ?  Gluare, 
Si  quidvis  satis  est,  perjuras,  siirripis,  aufers 
Undique  1  tun'  sanus  1  Pbpuhun  si  caedere  saxis 
Incipias,  servosve  tuo  quds  aere  pararis, 
Insanum  te  omnes  pueri  clamentque  puellae  :  130 

Cluum  laqueo  uxOTem  interimis,  matremque  reneno, 
Incolumi  capite  es  1  Q,uid  enim  ?  Neque  tu  hoc  fttcis  Argis, 
Nee  ferro,  ut  demons  genitricem  occidit  Orestes 
An  tu  reris  eum  ocdsa  insanisse,  paiente, 
Ac  non  ante  malis  dementem  actum  Funis,  quam  135 

In  matris  jugulo  ferrum  tepefecit  acutum  ? 
€luin  ex  quo  habitus  male  tutae  mentis  Orestes, 
Nil  sane  fecit,  quod  tu  reprendere  possis  : 
Non  Pyladen  ferro  violare  aususve  sororem  est 
Electram  :  tantum  maledicit  utrique,  vodando  140 

Hanc  Furiam,  hunc  aliud,  jussit  quod  splendida  InliSi  , 

Pauper  Opimius  argenti  positi  intus  et  auri, 

Clui  Veientanum  festis  potare  diebus 

Campana  solitus  trulla,  vappamque  profestis, 

Cluondam  letharga  grandi  est  oppressus,  ut  hetes  146 

Jam  circum  loculos  et  claves  laetus  ovemsque 

Cuneret.    Hunc  medicus  multum  celer  atque  fidelis 

Excitat  hoc  pacto  :  mensam  pc^  jubet,  atque 

Efiundi  saccos  nummorum,  accedbre  plures 

Ad  numerandum  :  hominem  sic  ^rigit ;  addit  et  illud|      IBO 

Ni  tua  custodis,  avidus  jam  haec  aufcret  heres. 
19 
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IM  ^  HO&ITII  FLACiCI  ^ 

Jlfen' two  ?  —  Ut  vivas  igitiiTjVigila:  hocage:  QM»tI««7-^ 

Deficient  inopem  venae  te,  ni  cibus  atqne 

Ingenua  accedit  stomacho  fultura  ruentL 

Tu  cessas  ?  agedum,  eume  hoc  ptisanarium  oryzae.        155 

Qjaanfi  cwfoe?— Parvo.— Qtwmfo*  ergo?— Octussibus.—JEfeett/ 

Qut(2  refert^  morho  anfurtia  pereamque  rapinis  ? 

Gluisnam  igitur  sanus?— Gtui  non  stultus.— Gluid  avarus? — 
^tultus  et  ^aiMis.  —  Gluid  ?  si  quis  non  sit  avarus, 
(5bimimosam]fe  1  —  Minime.  —  Cur,  Stdce  1  —  Dicam.  160 
Ncm  est  cardiacus,  Craterum  dixisse  putato, 
Hie  aeger.     Recte  est  igitur  surgetque  1  Negabit, 
Cluod  latus  aut  renes  morbo  t^itantur  acuto. 
Non  est  peijurus  neque  sordidus  :  immolet  aequis 
Hie  porcum  Laribus  ;  verum  ambitiosus  et  audax  :  165 

Naviget  Anticyram.    Gluid  enim  differt,  bamthrone  ^^y^^w^l^ 
Dones  quidquid  habes,  an  nunq6am  ^re  paratis  %       r^/ ^    ^ 
Servius  Oppidius  Canust  duo  graema,  dives  .  ;.  ^  /     /^ 

Antiquo  censu,  gnatis  divisse  duobus  ' » ^^'/^  ^''^*^^*»Ji" 

Fertur,  et  haec  moriens  pueris  dixisse  vocatis  '    170 

Ad  lectum  :  PoBtquam  te  tcdoSj  Aule^  nuceaque 
Ferre  ainu  laxOj  donare  et  ludere  wcK, 
Te,  Tiherij  numerare,  cams  ahacondere  trUtem  : 
ExHmuij  ne  vos  ageret  vesania  diacora, 
Tu  J^omentanumj  tu  ne  aequerere  Cicutam,  175 

Qiuare  per  divoa  oratua  uterque  Penatea, 
Tu  cave  ne  minuaa^  tu^  ne  majuafacicu  id, 
Quod  aatia  eaae  putat  pater ,  et  naiura  coBrcet 
Praeterea  ne  voa  titillet  gloria,  jure- 

Jurando  ohatringam  ambo:  uter  AediUa  fueritee  180 

Veatrum  Praetor,  ia  inteatahUia  et  sacer  eato. 
In  cicere  atquefaha  bona  tuperdaaque  lupinia, 
Latua  ut  in  circo  apatiere,  et  aineua  ut  atea, 
Nudua  agria,  nudua  nummia,  inaane^  paiemia  t 
Scilicet  ut  plauaua,  quoaferi  Agrippa,  feraa  tu,  185 

Aakita  ingemmm  vulpea  inUtata  leonem  ? 

Ne  quis  humasse  veUt  Ajacem,  Atrida,  vetas  cur  ?  -% 
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SERMONUM  LIB.  II.  3.  165 

Rex  sum.  —  Nil  ultra  quaere  plebeius.  —  Et  aequam 

Rem  imperito  ;  at,  si  cut  videor  nonjuaUtSj  inuUo 

DicerCj  quod  sentit^  permitto.  —  Maxime  regvun,  190 

Di  tibi  dent  capta  elassem  reducere  Troja. 

Ergo  consulere  et  mox  respondere  licebit  ?  — 

Constde.  —  Cur  Ajax,  heros  ab  Achilla  secundus,  . 

Putescit,  toties  servatis  clarus  Achivis  % 

Gaudeat  ut  populus  Priami  Friamusque  inhumato,  195 

Per  quern  tot  juvenes  patrio  caruere  sepulcro  %  — 

MiUe  avium  insawas  morti  dedit,  inclytum  UUxen 

Et  Menelaum  una  mecum  se  occidere  clamana.^-' 

Tu  quum  pro  vituk  statuis  dulcem  Aulidenatam 

Ante  axas,  spargisque  mola  caput,  imiHfobe,  salsa,  200" 

Rectum  animi  servas  1  Cluorsum  insanus  ?  Cluid  emm  Ajax 

Fecit  ?  Cluum  stravit  ferro  pecus,  abstinuit  vim 

Uxore  et  gnato ;  mala  multa  precatus  Atridis 

Non  ille  aut  Teucrum  aut  ipsum  violavit  Ulix^.  — 

Verum  ego,  ut  haerentes  adoerso  Utore  na/oes  206 

Eriperemj  prudens  placa/oi  sanguine  divos.  — 

Nempe  tuo,  furiose.  —  Meo^  sed  nonfuriosus.  — 

Clui  species  alias  veri  scelerisque,  tumultu 

P^rmixtas,  capiet,  commotus  habebitur  ;  atque 

Stultitiane  erret,  nihilum  distabit,  an  ira.  210 

Ajax  quum  immeritos  occidit,  desipit,  agnos  ; 

Cluum  prudens  scelus  ob  titulos  admittis  inanes, 

Stas  animo  ?  et  purum  est  vitio  tibi,  quum  tumiduiQ  est,  cor 

Si  quis  lectica  nitidam  gestare  amet  agnam, 

Huic  vestem  ut  gnatae  pater,  anciUsis  paret,  aurum,         215 

Rufam  aut  Pusillam  appellet,  fortique  marito 

Deslinet  uxorem  :  interdicto  huic  omne  adimat  jus 

Praetor,  et  ad  sanos  abeat  tutela  propinquos. 

Gluid  ?  si  qui  gnatam  pro  muta  devovet  agna, 

Integer  est  animi  1  Ne  dixeris.     Ergo  ibi  parva  220 

Stultitia,  haec  summa  est  insania  :  qui  sceleratus, 

Et  furiosus  erit ;  quem  cepit  vitrea  fama, 

Hunc  circumtonuit  gaudens  Bellona  cruentie. 
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Nunc  age,  luxuriam  et  Nomentanum  arripe  njfecum. 
,'^  t^incet  enim  stultos  ratio  insanire  nepotes.  tS^ 

ffic'^mul accepit  patrimoni  milie  talenta, 
Edicit,  piscator  uti,  pomarius,  auceps, 
Unguentariii/aoQj^jgpi  turba impia  vici, 
Ciim  scurrig  f&OTj^cum  Vekbro  omne  macellum 
Mane  domum  veniant.    Q,uid  turn  ?  Venere  frequentes.  230 
Verba  facit  leno  :  Quidqwd  mOU,  qmdquid  $t  homm 
Cuique  domi  tst,  id  crede  tuum  et  ^d  nunc  ptte^  vd  cra», 
Accipe,  quid  contra  juvenis  respondent  aequus  : 
In  nivt  Lticana  domUs  oercoftw,  trf  aprmn 
Coenem  ego  ;  In  pisees  fUbemo  ex  aequort  teUis  ;  2S5 

Segnis  egOj  indigmts  qui  tantum  possideam  :  a/uftr  : 
Svme  Ubi  decieB  :  tibi  t€mtundem  ^  Hbi  triplex, 
Unde  uxor  media  cwHt  de  node  vocata, 

FiKus  Aesopi  detractam  ex  anre  Metellae, 
Scilicet  ut  decies  solidQm  obsorberet,  aceto  240 

Dihiit  insignem  baccam  ;  q\it  sanior,  ac  si 
Dlud  idem  in  rapidum  flumen  jaceretve  cloacaml 
Cluinti  progenies  Arrt,  par  nobile  fratrum, 
Nequitia  et  nugis,  pravcMrum  et  amore  gemelldm, 
Luscinias  soliti  impenso  prandere  codmtad.  245 

Cluorsum  abeant  ?  Sam  pf,  cre^a^  jin  carbone  notandi  i 

Aedificare  casas,  plostello' adjungore  mures,   >.\v<2a-> 
Ludere  par  impar,  equitare  in  arundine  longa. 
Si  quern  delectet  barbatum,  amentia  verset. 
Si  puerilius  his  ratio  esse  evincet  amare,  250 

Nee  quidquam  diflferre,  utruinrie  in  pulvere,  IrimuB  cu  e^<f^^/ 
Gluale  prius,  ludas  opus,  an  meretricia  amore  t?  M^ 

Sollicitus  plores  :  quaero,  feciasne  quod  olim  *"  * 

Mutatus  Polemcm  ?  ponas  insignia  morbi, 
Fasciolas,  cubital,  focalia,  potus  nt  ille  255 

Kcitur  ex  colk)  furtim  carpsisse  coronas, 
Postquam  est  imj^ansi  correptus  voce  magistri  7 
Porrigis  irato  puero  qurum  poma,  recnsat : 
Sfime,  CateUe  :  negmt ;  si  non  des,  optat.     Amator 
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Exclusus  q^t  diatat,  agit  uU  secum,  eat,  an  ooo,  860 

€luo  rediturus  erat  non  arcessitug,  ©t  haeret 

Invisis  foribus  ?  JVe  nvne^  quma  me  voeai  ultrOf 

Accedam  ?  an  potius  mediterfiMre  dohres  ? 

Exclusttj  revocat :  redeam  ?  J^on^  si  obsecYet,     Ecce 

Servus,  non  pauUo  sapientior  :  O  here,  quOtfei  266 

JVec  mcdum  habet  neque  consilium^  ratione  modoqtie 

Tractari  nan  vtdt     In  amove  haec  sunt  mala  ;  hettum^ 

Pax  rwrsum.     Haec  si  quis  tempestatis  prope  ritu 

MohiUoj  et  caeca  fluitantia  sorte^  labor ei 

Reddere  certa  sibij  nihilo  plus  explicetj  ac  si  270 

Insanire  paret  certa  ratione  modoque, 

Clidd  1  quum  Picenis  excerpens  semina  pomis 

Gaudes,  si  camaram  percusti  forte,  penes  te  as  9 

Cluid  ?  quum  balba  fens  annoso  verba  palato, 

Aedific£tnte  casas  qui  sanior  1  Adde  cruorem  275 

Stultitiae,  atque  ignem  gladio  scrutare  iiK>dO)  inquaxxu 

Hellade  pi^cussa,  B^burius  quum  praecipitat  ao^ 

Cerritus  fuit  1  an  commotae  crimine  mentU 

Absolves  hominem,  et  scelens  danmabis  eundem, 

Ex  more  imponens  cognata  vocabula  rebus  ?  280 

libertinus  erat,  qui  drcum  compita  siccus  ' 

Lautis  mane  senex  manibus  currebat,  et,  Unum^ 

(Cluiddam  magnum  addens,)  unum  me  surpite  morti^ 

D%s  etenim  facHe  est^  orabat ;  sanus  utrisque 

Auribus  atque  oculis  ;  mentem.  nisi  litigiosus,  285 

Exciperet  dominus,  quum  venaeret.    Hoc  quoque  vulgus 

Ohrysippus  ponit  fecunda  in  gente  Menenl. 

JapUer,  ingentes  qui  das  adimisque  dohres, 

Mat^  ait  pueri  menses  jam  quinque  cubantis, 

Frigida  si  puerum  quartana  rdiqueritf  illo  290 

Mane  die,  quo  tu  indicis  jejunia,  nudus 

In  Tiberi  stabit.    Casus  medicusve  levarit 

Aegrum  ex  praecipiti,  mater  delira,  necabit 

£n  jfelida  fixum  ripa,  febrimque  reducet. 

Cluone  malo  mentem  concussa  1  timore  deorum.  295 

19* 
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18S  <l.  HORATII  VLACei 

Haec  mihi  Stertinius,  sapientum  octavus,  amiob 
Arma  dedit,  posthac  ne  compellarer  inultus. 
Dixerit  inBanum  qui  me,  totidem  audiet,  atqiie 
Respicere  ignoto  discet  pendentia  tergo. 

Horatius. 

Stoice,  post  damnum  sic  vendgis  omnia  pluris  :  300 

Cluam  me  stultitiamj  quoniam  non  est  genus  unum, 
Insanire  putas  ?  ego  nam  videor  mihi  sanus. 

Dam^sippus. 

Cluid?  caput  abscissum  manibusquum  portal  Agaae 
Gnati  infelicis,  sibi  turn  furiosa  videtur  1 

^   ^  Horatius. 

Stultum  me  &teor,  liceat  concedere  veris,  305 

Atque  etiam  insanum  :  tantum  hoc  ediBsere,  quo  me 
Aegrotare  putes  animi  vitio. 

Damasippus. 

Accipe  :  primum 
Aedificas,  hoc  est,  longos  imitaris,  ab  imo 
V  Ad  summum  totus  moduli  bipedalis.;  et  idem 

Corpore  majorem  rides  Turbonis  in  armis  310 

Spiritum  et  incessimi :  qui  ridiculus  minus  illo  ? 

An  quodcunque  facit  Maecenas,  te  quoque  verum  est, 

Tantum  dissimilem  et  tanto  certare  minorem  1 

ADsenlis  ranae  pullis  vituli  pede  pressis, 

Unus  ubi  eflPugit,  matri  denarrat,  ut  ingens  315 

Bellua  cognates  eliserit.     lUa  rogare, 

Cluantane  1  mun  tantum,  se  inflans,  sic  magna  fuisset  ?  — 

Major  dimidio,  —  Num  tantum  ?  —  Clumn  magis  atque 

Se  magis  inflaret ;  J^Ton^  si  te  ruperisj  inquit, 

Par  eris,    Haec  a  te  non  multum  abludit  imago.  820 

Adde  poSmata  nunc,  hoc  est,  oleum  adde  caniino  ,' 
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Cluae  81  quis  ssnus  fech,  samis  &d0  et  tu. 
Non  dico  hoirendam  rabiem. 

Horatius. 

Jam  desine. 
Damacdppus. 

Cultum 


Majorem  censcL 


Horatius. 
Teneas,  Daioasippe,  tuis  te 


Afille  puellarum,  pueronim  mille  toores. 

Horatius. 
O  majcnr  tandem  parcas,  insane,  minoiL 

Satira  IV. 

LEtES  CATILLONEa  EPICUREAE  SECTAB 
DERIDET. 

•Horatius. 
Unde  et  quo  Catius  ^ 

Catius. 

Non  est  mihi  tempus  aventi 
Ponere  signa  novis  praeceptis,  qualia  vincxmt 
Py thagoran  Anytique  reimi  doctimique  Platona. 

Horatiua 

Peccatum  feteor,  quum  te  sic  tempore  laevo 
Interpellaiim  ;  sed  des  veniam  bonus,  oro. 
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duod  si  mterckteit  tibi  nuotc  aliquid,  tepetM  mm$ 
.Sive  est  naturae  hoc,  sive  artis,  mirus  ^oque. 

Gatius. 


Ctuin  id  erat  curae,  quo  pacto  cuncta  tenerenii 
Utpote  res  tenues,  tenui  sermono  peractas. 

Horatius. 

Ede  hominis  nomen  ;  simul  et,  Romanus  an  hospes.  10 

Catius. 

Ipsa  memor  praecepta  canam,  celabitur  auctor. 

Longa  quibus  facies  ovis  erit,  ilia  memento 
Ut  succi  melioris  et  ut  magis  alma  rotimdis 
Ponere  ;  namque  marem  cofaibent  callosa  vitellum. 

Cdule  suburbano,  qui  sicpis  crevit  in  agris,  16 

Dulcior  ;  irriguo  nihil  est  elutius  horto. 

Si  vespertinus  subito  te  oppresserit  hospes,  ^ 
Ne  gallina  malum  responset  dura  palato, 
Doctus  oris  vivam  musto  meiBare  Falerno  ; 
Hoc  teneram  faciet. 

Pratensibus  optima  fungis  20 

Natura  est ;  aliis  male  creditur.       • 

lUe  salubres 
Aestates  peraget,  qui  nigris  prandia  moris 
Finiet,  ante  gravem  quae  legerit  arbore  solem. 

Aufidius  forti  miscebat  mella  Falerno, 
Mendose,  quoniam  vacuis  committere  venis  26 

Nil  nisi  lene  decet ;  leni  praecordia  mulso 
Prolueris  melius. 

Si  dura  mcHrabitur  alvus, 
Mtulus  et  viles  pellent  obstantia  conchae, 
Et  lapathi  brevis  herba,  sed  albo  non  sine  Coo. 
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Lubrica  nascentes  isopl^U  concbjrlia  lunaa ;  30 

8ed  non  omne  mare  est  generosae  fiortile  testae. 
Murice  Baiano  melior  Lucrina  peloris  ; 
Ostrea  Girceiis,  Miseno  oriimtur  echini ; 
P^ctinibus  patiilis  jactat  se  moUe  Tarentum. 

Nee  sibi  coenarum  quivis  temere  arroget  artemi  35 

Non  prius  exacta  tenui  ratione  saporum. 
Nee  satis  est  cara  pisces  averrere  mensa, 
Igneunim  quibus  est  jus  aptius,  et  quibus  assis 
Laaguidus  in  cubitum  jam  se  conviva  reponet. 

Umber  et  iligna  nutritns  glande  rotundas  40 

Curvet  aper  lances  camem  vitanti«  inertexn  ;  , 
Nam  Laurens  malus  est,  ulvis  et  an^indine  pinguis. 
Yinea  summittit  capreas  non  semper  edules. 
Fecimdae  leporis  sapiens  sectabitur  armos. 

Piscibus  atque  avibus  quae  natura  et  fi»:et  aetas,  45 

Ante  meum  nulli  patuit  quaesita  paJatum* 

Simt  quorum  ingenium  nova  tantum  crustula  promit^  ^     " 
Nequaquam  satis  in  re  una  consumere  curam  ; 
Ut  si  quis  solum  hoc,  mala  ne  sdnt  vina,  laboret^ 
CluaH  perfundat  pisces  securus  oHvo.  50 

Massica  si  coelo  sujf^pones  vino  sereno, 
Noctuma,  si  quid  crassi  est,  tenuabitur  aura, 
£t  decedet  odor  nervis  inimicus  ;  at  ilia 
Integnmi  perdimt  lino  vitiata  saporem. 
Surrentina  vafer  qui  miscet  faece  Falema  55 

Vina,  columbino  limum  bene  colligit  ovo, 
Cluatenus  ima  petit  volvens  aliena  vitellus. 

Tostis  marcentem  squillis  recreabis  et  Afra 
Potorem  cochlea  ;  nam  lactuca  innatat  acri 
Post  vinum  stomacho  ;  pema  magis  ac  magis  hillis  60 

Flagitat  immorsus  refici :  quin  omnia  maHt, 
Quaecunque  immimdis  fervent  allata  popims. 

Est  operae  pretium  duplicis  pemoscere  juris 
Naturam.     Simplex  e  dulci  constat  oKvo, 
Cluod  pingui  xniscere  mero  muriaque  decelnt,  65 
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Non  cJia  quam  qim  B3r2antia  putmt  orca. 
Hoc  ubi  confusum  sectis  inferbait  herbis, 
Corycioque  croco  sparsum  stetit,  insuper  addes 
Pressa  Venafranae  quod  bacca  remisit  olivae. 

Picenis  cedunt  pomis  Tiburtia  succo  ;  TO 

Nam  facie  praestant.    Venucula  convenit  oUis  ; 
Rectius  Albanam  fumo  duraveris  uvam. 
Hanc  ego  cum  malis,  ego  faecem  primus  et  halec, 
Primus  et  invenior  piper  album,  cum  sale  nigro 
Incretum,  puris  circumposuisse  catillis.  76 

Immane  est  vitium,  dare  milHa  tema  macello, 
Angustoque  vagos  pisces  urguere  catino. 

Magna  movet  stomacho  fastidia,  seu  puer  unctis 
Tractavit  calicem  manibus,  dum  furta  ligurrit, 
Sive  gravis  veteri  craterae  limus  adhaesit.  80 

Vilibus  in  scopis,  in  mappis,  in  scobe,  quantus 
Consistit  sumtus  ?  neglectis,  flagitium  ingens. 
Ten*  Tapides  varies  lutulenta  radere  palma, 
Et  Tyrias  dare  circum  illota  toralia  vestes, 
Oblitum,  quanto  coram  sumtumque  mincnrem  86 

Haec  habeant,  tanto  reprendi  justius  illis, 
Q,uae  nisi  divitibus  nequeant  contingere  mensis  ? 

Horatius. 

Docte  Cati,  per  amicitiam  divosque  rogatus, 
'  Ducere  me  auditum,  perges  quocunque,  memento.- 
Nam  quamvis  memori  referas  mihi  pectore  cuncta,  90 

Non  tamen  interpres  tantimdem  javeris.    Adde 
Vultum  habitumque  hominis  ;  quem  tu  vidisse  beatus^ 
Non  magni  pendis,  quia  contigit ;  at  mihi  cura 
Non  mediocris  inest,  fontes  ut  adire  remotos, 
Atque  hauiire  queam  vitae  praecepta  beatae.  96 
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Sathu  v. 
IN  CAPTATORES  ET  HEREDIPETAS. 

UljBses. 

Hoc  quoque,  Tiresia,  praeter  narrata  petenti 
Responds,  quibus  amissas  reparare  queam  res 
Artibus  atque  modis.     Cluid  rides  ? 

Tiresias. 

Jamnedoloso 
Ncm  satk  est  Ithacam  revehi,  patriosque  penates 
Adspicere  ? 

Ulysses. 

O  nulli  quidquam  mentite,  vides  ut  6 

Nadus  inopsque  domum  redeam,  te  vate,  neque  illic 
Aut  apotheca  precis  intacta  est,  aut  pecus.     Atqui 
Et  genus  et  virtus,  nisi  cum  re,  vilior  alga  est. 

Tiresias. 

Qluando  pauperiem,  missis  ambagibus,  horres, 

Accipe,  qua  ratione  queas  ditescere.     Turdus  10 

Sive  aliud  privum  dabitur  tibi,  devolet  illuc, 

Res  ubi  magna  nitet,  domino  sene  ;  dulcia  poma, 

Et  quoscunque  feret  cultus  tibi  fundus  honores, 

Ante  Larem  gustet  venerabilior  Lare  dives  ; 

Glui  quamvis  perjurus  erit,  sine  gente,  cruentus  16 

Sanguine  fratemo,  fugitivus  ;  ne  tamen  illi 

Tu  comes  exterior,  si  postulet,  ire  recuses. 
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Ulysses. 

Utne  tegam  spurco  Damae  latus  9  baud  ita  Trqjae 
Me  gessi,  certans  semper  melicmbtia, 

Tireeias. 

Ergo. 
Pauper  eris. 

UljBses. 

Fortem  hoc  animum  tolerare  j>ibebo  ;  20 

Et  quondsun  majora  tuli.     Tu  protinus,  v^^e 
Divitias  aerisque  ruam^  die  augur,  acervos. 

Tiresias. 

Dixi  equidem  et  dico.     Gaptes  astutus  ubiqm 

Testamenta  senum,  neu,  si  vafer  unus  et  alter 

Insidiatorem  praeroso  fugerit  hamo,  25 

Aut  spem  deponas  aut  artem  illusus  omittas. 

Magna  minorve  foo  si  res  certabitur  olim, 

Vivet  uter  locuples  sine  gnatis,  improbus,  ultro 

Clui  meliorem  audax  vocet  in  jus,  illius  esto 

Defensor :  fama  civem  causaque  {nriorem  W 

Speme,  domi  si  gnatus  erit  fecundave  conjux. 

Qtftn/e,  puta,  aui  PuhU  (gaudent  praenomine  mdles 

Auriculae)  /t6t  me  inrtus  tua  fecit  amicum ; 

Jus  anceps  novij  ccmsas  defendere  posatim  ; 

Eripiet  quivis  ocvlos  citius  mihij  quam  te  31^ 

Contemtum  cassa  mice  pauperet :  haec  mea  cura  est^ 

JV*e  quid  tu  perdas^  neu  sisjocus.     Ire  domum  atque 

Pdliculam  curare  jube  :  fi  cognitor  ipse. 

Persta  atque  obdura,  seu  rubra  Canicula  findet 

In&mtes  statuas,  seu  pingui  tentus  om8|j(o  40 

Furius  hibemas  cana  nive  conspuet  Alpes. 

Nanne  vides^  aliquis  cubito  stantem  prope  tangens 
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Inquiet,  tUpcOims  !  taamicii  of^uB  t  fdaetr! 

Plures  aimabimt  thmmiy  et  c^aria  crescont. 

Si  cui  praeterea  yaMus  male  fiHus  in  re  45 

Praeclara  suliktvs  aletnr  ;  tat  xxmnifestum 

Caelibis  obsequium  nudet  te,  lemter  in  spem 

Airepe  officioau%  ut  et  scnbare  seciuidus 

Hares,  et,  si  quis  casus  puerum  egerit  Oco, 

In  vacuum  venias  :  perraro  haec  alea  fellit.  50 

Qlui  testamentum  tradet  tibi  cunque  legendum, 

Abnuere  et  tabulas  a  te  removere  memento, 

Sic  tamen  ut  limis  rapias,  quid  prima  secundo 

Cera  velit  versu  ;  solus  multisne  coheres, 

Veloci  percurre  oculo.     Plerumque  recoctus  55 

Scriba  ex  Q^uinqueviro  corvum  deludet  hiantem, 

Oaptatorque  dabit  risus  Nasica  Corano. 

Ulysses. 

Num  furis  an  prudens  ludis  me,  obscura  canendo  % 

Tifesias. 

O  La^rtiade,  quidquid  dicam,  aut  erit  aut  ncni : 

Diirinare  etenim  magnus  mihi  donat  Apollo.  60 

Ulysses. 

Cluid  tamen  ista  veHt  sibi  fa1>ula,  di  licet,  ede. 

Tiresias. 

Tempore  quo  juvenis  Parthis  horrendus,  ab  aho 
Demisstun  genus  Aenea,  tellure  marique 
Magnus  erit,  forti  nubet  procera  Corano 
Mia  Naisicae,  metuentis  reddere  soldum.  65 

Tum  gener  hoc  fkciet ;  tabulas  socero  dabit,  atque 
Ut  legat  orabit.    Multum  Nasica  negatas 
Accipiet  tandem,  et  tacitus  leget,  invenietque 
Nil  sibi  lega*um  praeter  plorare  suisque, 
20 
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Dlud  ad  haec  jubeo :  muMer  si  forte  dolosa  70 

libertusve  senem  delirum  temperet,  IIMb 
Aocedas  socius ;  laudes,  lauderis  ut  absens. 
Adjuvat  hoc  quoque,  sed  vincit  longe  priusyipsuin 
Expu^are  caput.    Scribet  mala  cannma  veconi  %    * 
Laudato.     Soertator  erit  %  cave  te  roget ;  ultio  75 

Penelopam  facilis  potiori  trade. 

Ulysses. 

Putasne, 
Perduci  poterit  tarn  frugi  tamque  pudica, 
Cluaxn  nequiere  proci  recto  depellete  cursu  % 

Tiresias. 

Venit  enim  magno  :  donandi  parca  juventus  ; 

Nee  tantum  Veneris,  quantum  studiosa  culinae  80 

Sic  tibi  Penelope  frugi  est  :  quae  si  semel  uno 

De  sene  gustarit,  tecum  partita  lucellum, 

Ut  canis  a  corio  nunquam  absterrebitur  imcto. 

Me  sene,  quod  dicam,  factum  est.     Anus  improba  Thebis 

Ex  testamento  sic  est  elata  :  cadaver  86 

Unctimi  oleo  largo  nudis  humeris  tulit  h^res : 

Scilicet  elabi  si  posset  mortua  :  credo, 

Cluod  nimium  institerat  viventi.     Cautus  adito, 

Neu  desis  operae  neve  immoderatus  abimdes. 

Difficilem  et  morosum  offendes  garrulus  :  ultro  90 

Non  etiam  sileas.     Davus  sis  coinicus  ;  atque 

Stes  capite  obstipo,  multum  similis  metuenti. 

Obsequio  grassare  :  mone,  si  increbuit  aura, 

Cautus  uti  velet  carum  caput :  extrahe  turba 

Oppositis  humeris  :  aurem  substringe  loquacL  95 

Importunus  amat  laudajri  1  donee,  Ohe  jam  1 

Ad  coelum  manibus  sublatis  dixerit,  urgue  ;  et 

Crescentem  tumidis  infla  sermonibus  utrem. 

Q^uum  te  servitio  longo  curaque  levarit, 
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Etcertum  vigilans,  Qmniae  esio parHa  UUxes^  100 

Audi^ris,  heres  :  Ergo  mmc  Dama  sodalis 

JVuaquam  est  ?  wnde  miki  tamfortem  tamquefideUm  f 

Sparge  submde,  et.  m  paulum  potes  illacrimare.     Est 

Gaudia  prodentem  viiltum  celare.     Sepulcrum 

Permi^um  artntrio  sine  sordibus  exstrue  :  funtis  105 

Egregie  fiictum  laudet  vicinia.     Si  quis 

Forte  coheredum  senior  male  tussiet,  huic  tu 

r^c,  ez  parte  tua,  sen  fundi  sive  domus  sit 

Emtor,  gaudentem  nmnmo  te  addicere.     Sed  me 

Imperiosa  trabit  Proserpina :  vive  valeque.  110 

Satira  VI. 

HORATH  VOTUM. 

Hoc  ex^t  in  votis  :  modus  agri  non  ita  magnus, 

Hortus  ubi,  et  tecto  vicinus  jugis  aquae  fons, 

Et  paulum  silvae  super  his  foret.    Auctius  atque 

Di  melius  fecere  :  bene  est :  nil  ampKus  oro, 

Maia  nate,  nisi  ut  propria  haec  mihi  mimera  faxis.  5 

Si  neque  majorem  feciratione  mala  rem, 

Nee  sum  facturus  vitio  culpa ve  minorem  ; 

Si  veneror  stultus  horum  nihil,  0  si  angtdus  itte 

Proximus  accedat^  qui  nunc  denormat  agellum  ! 

O  si  umam  argentifors  quae  mihi  monstret^  ut  Ulij  10 

Thesauro  invento  qui  mercenanus  agrum 

lUumipsum  mercaius  ara/oitj  dives  amico 

Hercule  !  Si,  quod  adest,  gratum  juvat :  hac  prece  te  oro, 

Pingue  pecus  domino  facias  et  cetera  praeter 

Ingenium  ;  utque  soles,  custos  mihi  maximus  adsis.  15 

Ergo  ubi  me  in  montes  et  in  arcem  ex  Urbe  removi, 
(duid  prius  iUustrem  Satiris  Musaque  pedestri  ?) 
Nee  mala  me  ambitio  perdit,  nee  plumbeus  Auster, 
Auctumnusque  gravis,  libitinae  quaestus  acerbae 
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Matutine  pater,  seu  Jane  libentivui  aucBs,  M 

Unde  homines  operum  primoe  vitaeque  labores 
Instituunt,  (sic  dis  placitum,)  tu  carminis  esto 
Principium.    Romae  sponsorem  me  rapis.  -^  15m^ 
JVe  prior  officio  qvi^qtuim  re^ondeat^  urgu$  ! 
Sive  Aquito  radit  terras,  seu  bruma  nivalem  ^5 

Interiore  diem  gyto  trahit,  ire  neoesse  est.  -— 
Postmodo,  quod  mi  obsit,  clare  certumque  loentov 
Luctandum  in  turba  et  facimida  injuria  tardis.  -*- 
Quid  tibi  vis^  inaatu  ?  et  quam  rem  agis  ianprohm  ?  Ulfuet 
Iratis  precibus  ;  tu  pulsea  otime  quod  i^$tai^  30 

Ad  J\laecenatem  memori  si  mente  recurras.  — 
Hoc  juvat  et  melli  est,  non  mentiar.   •  At  simul  atras 
A  iitum  est  Esquilias,  aliena  negotia  centum 
Per  caput  et  circa  saliimt  latus.    Ante  secimdam 
Roscius  orabat  sibi  adesses  ad  Puteal  eras.  35 

D0  re  communi  scribae  magna  atque  nova  te 
Orabant  hodie  meminisses,  €luinte,  reverti.  * 

Imprimat  his,  cura,  Maecenas  signa  tabellis. 
Dixeris,  Experiar  :  Si  vis,  potes,  addit  et  instat. 
Septimus  octavo  propior  jam  fugerit  annus,  40 

Ex  quo  Maecenas  me  coepit  habere  suorum 
In  numero,  dimtaxat  ad  hoc,  quem  tollere  rheda 
Vellet  iter  faciens,  et  cui  concredere  nugas 
Hoc  genus,  Hora  quota  est  1  Threx  est  Grallina  Syro  par  ? 
Matutina  parum  cautos  jam  frigora  mordent :  45 

y^Et  quae  rimosa  bene  deponuntur  in  aure. 
Per  totum  hoc  tempus  subjectior  in  diem  et  horam 
Invidiae  noster.     Ludos  spectaverit  una, 
Luserit  m  campo  :  Fortunae  filius  I  omnes. 
Frigidus  a  Rostris  manat  per  compita  rumor  :  60 

€luicunque  obvius  est,  me  consulit :  O  bone,  nam  te 
Scire,  deos  quoniam  propius  contingis,  oportet, 
Num  quid  de-Dacis  audisti  ?  —  Nil  equidem.  —  Ut  tu 
Semper  eris  derisor  .  —  At  omnes  dt  exagitent  me, 
Si  quidquam.  —  €luid  1  miKtibus  promissa  Triquetra         &5 
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Praedia  Caesar  an  est  Itala  teUura  datuiiLs  ^ 

Jurantem  me  scire  nihil  mirantur  ut  unnm 

Scilicet  egregii  mortalem  altique  silent^. 

Perditur  haec  i&ter  misero  lux,  non  sine  votis : 

O  rus,  quando  ego  te  adspiciam  ?  quandoque  licebit,  60 

Nunc  vet^rum  libiis,  nunc  somno  et  inerUbus  horis 

Ducere  sollicitae  jucunda  oblivia  vitae  1 

O  quando  faba  Py thagorae  eognata,  simulque 

Uncta  satis  pingui  p(Hientur  oluscula  lardo  ? 

O  noctes  ooenaeque  de(^m  !  quibus  ipse  meique  65 

Ante  larem  proprium  veseor,  vemasque  procaces 

Pasco  libatis  dapibus.     Prout  cuique  libido  est, 

Siccat  inaequales  calices  conviva  solutus 

Legibus  insanis,  seu  quis  capit  acria  fortis 

Pocula,  seu  modicis  uvescit  laetius.    Ergo  70 

Sermo  oritur  non  de  viUis  domibusve  aJienis, 

Nee,  male  necne  L^)os  saltet ;  sed,  quod  magis  ad  nos 

Perdnet  et  nescire  malum  est,  agitamus  :  utrumne 

Divitiis  homines  an  sint  virtute  beati : 

duidve  ad  amicitiaS)  usus  rectiimne,  trahat  nos ;  75 

Et  quae  sit  natura  boni  summumque  quid  ejus. 

Cervius  haec  inter  vieiims  garrit  aniles 

Ex  re  ^ibeUas.     Si  quis  nam  laudat  Arellt 

SoUicitas  ignarus  opes,  sic  incipit :  Olim 

Rusticus  urbanvun  murem  mus  paupere  fertur  80 

Accepisse  cavo,  veterem  vetus  hospes  amicum  ; 

Asper  et  attentus  quaesitis,  ut  tamen  arctum 

Solveret  hospitiis  animum.     Gluid  multa  ?  neque  ille 

Seposin  ciceris  nee  longae  invidit  avenae  ; 

Aridum  et  ore  ferens  acinum  semesaque  lardi  85 

Frusta  dedit,  cupiens  varia  fastidia  coena 

Vincere  tangentis  male  singula  dente  superbo. 

Cluum  pater  ipse  domus,  palea  porrectus  in  homa, 

Esset  ador  loliumque,  dapis  meliora  relinquens  ; 

Tandem  urbcuaus  ad  hunc  :  Q^uid  te  juvat,  inqiut,  amice,    90 

Ptaerupti  nemoris  patientem  vivere  dorso  % 

20*^ 
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Vis  tu  homines  urbemque  feris  praepcmere  silvis  % 
Carpe  viam,  mihi  crede,  comes,  terrestria  quando 
Mortales  animas  vivunt  sortita,  neque  ulla  est 
Aut  magno  aut  parvo  leti  fuga  j  quo,  bone,  circa,  95 

Dum  licet,  in  rebus  jucundis  vive  beatus  ; 
Vive  njemor,  quam  sis  aevi  brevis.     Haec  ubi  dicta 
Agrestem  pepulere,  domo  levis  exsilit ;  inde 
Ambo  propositum  peragunt  iter,  urbis  aventes 
Moenia  noctumi  subrepere.     Jamqud  tenebat  100 

Nox  medium  coeli  spatiimi,  quum  ponit  uterque 
In  locuplete  domo  vestigia,  rubro  ubi  cocco 
Tincta  super  lectos  canderet  vestis  ebumos, 
Multaque  de  magna  superessent  fercula  coena, 
Cluae  procul  exstructis  inerant  hestema  canistris.  105 

Ergo  ubi  purpurea  porrectum  in  veste  locavit 
Agrestem,  veluti  succinctus  cursitEfct  hospes, 
Continuatque  dapes  ;  nee  non  vemiliter  ipsis 
Fungitur  officiis,  praelibans  omne  quod  aflfert. 
Ille  Cubans  gaudet  mutata  sorte,  bonisque  110 

Rebus  agit  laetum  convivam,  quum  subito  ingens 
Valvarum  strepitus  lectis  excussit  utrumque. 
■  Currere  per  totum  pavidi  conclave,  magisque 
Exanimes  trepidare,  simul  domus  alta  Molossis 
Personuit  canibus.     Tum  rusticus,  Haud  mihi  vita  115 

Est  opus  hac,  ait,  et  valeas  :  me  silva  cavusque 
Tutus  ab  insidiis  tenui  solabitur  enro. 
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Satira  vn. 

LBPIDE  SE  IPSE  CARPIT  EX  PERSONA  SERVI  ET  OS- 
TENDIT,  LIBERUM  SOLUM  ESSE  SAPIENTEM. 

DavTis. 

Jamdudum  ausculto  et  ctipiens  tibi  dicere  servus 
Pauca  refonnido. 

Horatius. 

Davusne? 

Davus; 

Ita.    DavuB,  amiciim 
Mancipium  domino,  et  firugi  quod  sit  satis,  hoc  est, 
Ut  vitale  putes. 

Horatius. 

Age,  libertate  Decembri, 
Ctuando  ita  majores  voluerunt,  utere  ;  narra.  6 

Davus. 

Pars  hominum  vitiis  gaudet  constanter,  et  urguet 

Propositum  ;  pars  multa  natat,  modo  recta  capessens, 

Interdum  pravis  obnoxia.     Saepe  notatus 

Cum  tribus  anelHs,  modo  laeva  Priscus  inani. 

Vixit  inaequalis,  clavum  ut  mutaret  in  horas  ;  iO 

Aedibus  ex  magnis  subito  se  conderet,  unde 

Mundior  exiret  vix  libertinus  honeste  : 

Jan  moechus  Romae,  jam  mallet  doctor  Athenis 

Vivore  ;  Vertumnis,  quotquot  sunt,  natus  iniquis.. 

Scurra  Volanerius,  postquam  illi  justa  eheragra  16 

Contudit  articulos,  qui  pro  se  tolleret  atque 
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Mitteret  in  phimum  taloe,  mercede  diuma 

Conductyim  pavit :  quanto  constantior  idem 

In  vitiis,  tanto  levins  niiser  ac  prior  illo, 

Clui  jam  contento,  jam  laxo  fiine  laborat.  SO 

Horatins. 

Non  dices  hodie,  quorsum  haec  tarn  putida  teodant, 
Fuicifer? 

Davns. 

Adte,inquam. 

Horatius. 

duo  pacto,  pessime  t 

Davus. 

Laodas 

Fortunam  et  mores  antiquae  plebis,  et  idem, 

Si  quis  ad  ilia  deus  subito  te  agat,  usque  recuses  ; 

Aut  quia  non  sends,  quod  clamas,  recdus  esse,  25 

Aut  quia  non  firmus  rectum  defiu^lis,  et  haeres, 

Nequidquam  coeno  cupiena  evellere  plantam. 

Romae  rus  optas,  absentem  rusdcus  Urbem 

Tollis  ad  astra  levis.     Si  nusquam  es  forte  vocatus 

Ad  coenam,  laudas  securum  olus  ;  ac,  velut  usquam         30 

Vinctus  eas,  ita  te  felicem  dicis  amasque, 

duod  nusquam  dbi  sit  potandum.    Jusserit  ad  se 

Maecenas  serum  sub  limiina  prima  venire 

Convivam  :  Nemon'  deum  fert  ocius  ?  ecquis 

Audit  ?  cum  magno  blateras  clamore,  ^gisque.  35 

Mulvius  et  scurrae  dbi  non  referenda  precad 

Discedunt.    Etenim,  &teor  me,  dixerit  ille, 

Duci  ventre  levem  ;  nasum  nidore  supinor : 

In^becillus,  iners  ;  si  quid  vis,  adde,  popino. 

Tu,  quimi  sis  quod  e^,  et  fortassis  nequior,  ultro  40 
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f nsectere  velut  mefior  ?  verlnsque  decam 

Obvolvas  vitium  ?  Clmd,  si  me  stultior  ipso 

Clmngentis  emto  (irachmis  deprenderis  ?  Aufer 

Me  vultu  terrere ;  manum  stomachumque  teneto, 

Dum,  quae  Crispim  docmt  me  janitor,  edo.  45 

Te  conjux  aliena  capit,  meretricula  Davum : 
Peccat  Titer  nostrum  cnice  dignius  ?  Acris  ubi  me 
Natura  incendit,  sub  clara  nuda  lucema 
Ctuaecunque  excepit  turgentis  verbera  caudae 
Omiibus,  aut  agitavit  equum  lasciva  supinum  :  .        50 

Dimittit  neque  &mosimi,  neque  sollicitum,  ne 
Ditior  aut  formae  melioris  meiat  eodem. 
Tu,  quum  prqjectis  insignibus,  amiulo  equestri 
Romanoque  habitu,  prodis  ex  judice  Dama 
Turpis,  odoratum  caput  obscurante  lacema,  65 

Non  es  quod  simulas  ?  Metuens  induceris,  atquft 
Altercante  libidinibus  tremis  oesa  pavore. 
Q^uid  refert,  uri,  virgis  ferfoque  necari 
Auctoratus  eas  ;  an  turpi  clausus  in  area, 
Cluo  te  demisit  peccati  conscia  herilis,  60 

Contractum  genibus  tangas  caput  ?  Estne  marito 
Matronae  peccantis  in  ambo  justa  potestas, 
In  corruptorem  vel  justior  ?  lUa  tamen  se 
Non  habitu  mutatve  loco,  peccatve  superne, 
Cluum  te  formidet  mulier,  neque  credat  ameuiti.  65 

Ibis  sub  furc«an  prudens,  dominoque  furenti 
Committes  rem  omnem  et  vitam  et  cum  corpore  femam. 
Evasti  ?  metues,  credo,  doctusque  cavebis. 
ftnaeres,  quando  iterum  paveas  iterumqiie  petire 
Possis,  O  toties  servus  !  Cluae  beUua  ruptis,  70 

Guum  semel  effugit,  reddit  se  prava  catenis  % 

Non  sum  moechus,  ais.    Neque  ego  hercule  fur,  uW  vaaa 
Praetereo  sajnens  argentea.    ToUe  periclum  : 
Jam  vaga  prosiliet  frenis  natura  remotis. 
Tune  mihi  dominus,  rerum  imperiis  hominimique  75 

Tot  tantisque  minor,  quern  ter  vindicta  quaterque 
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Imposita  haud  unqxiam  misera  fcmnidine  privet  ? 

Adde  super,  dictis  quod  non  levius  valeat :  nam 

Sive  vicarius  est  qui  servo  paret,  uti  mos     ' 

Vester  ait,  seu  conservus  :  tibi  quid  sum  ego  ?  Nempe      80 

Tu,  mihi  qui  imperitas,  aliis  servis  miser  ;  atque 

Duceris  ut  nervis  alienis  mobile  lignum. 

Q^uisnam  igitur  liber  1  Sapiens,  sibi  qui  imperiosus  ; 
Cluem  neque  pauperies  neque  mors  neque  vincula  terrent ; 
Responsaje  cupidinibus,  contemnere  honores  86 

Portis  ;  et  in  se  ipso"  totus,  teres  atque  rotundus, 
Extemi  ne  quid  valeat  per  leve  morari, 
In  quem  manca  ruit  semper  Fortima.     Potesne 
Ex  his  ut  proprium  quid  noscere  ?  duioque  talenta 
Poscit  te  mulier,  vexat,  foribusque  repukum  90 

Perfimdit  gelida  ;  rursus  vocat :  eripe  turpi 
CoUa  jugo  :  liber,  liber  sum,  dio  age.     Non  quis  :       * 
Urguet  enim  dominus  mentem  non  leois,  et  acres 
Subjectat  lasso  stimulos,  versatque  negantem. 

Vel  quum  Pausiaca  torpes,  insane,  tabella,  96 

Q,ut  peccas  minus  atque  ego,  quum  Fulvl  Rutubaeque 
Aut  Placideiani  contento  poplite  minor 
Proelia,  rubrica  picta  aut  carbone  ;  velut  si 
Re  vera  pugnent,  feriant,  vitentque  moventes 
Anna  viri  ?  Nequam  et  cessator  Davus  ;*.  at  ipse  100 

Subtilis  veterum  judex  et  callidus  audis. 
Nil  ego,  si  ducor  libo  fumante  :  tibi  ingens 
Virtus  atque  animus  coenis  responsat  opimis  ? 
Obsequium  ventris  mihi  pemiciosius  est :  cur  ? 
Tergo  plector  enim  ;  qut  tu  impimitior  ilia,  100 

a^uae  parvo  sumi  nequeunt,  obsonia  captas  ? 
Nempe  inamarescunt  epulae  sine  fir^  petitae, 
Illusique  pedes  vitiosum  ferre  ffecusant 
Corpus.    An  hie  peccat,  sub  noctem  qui  pu&c  uvam 
Furtiva  mutat  strigili  ?  qui  praedia  vendit,  110 

Nil  servile,  gulae  parens,  habet  ?  Adde,  quod  idem 
Non  horam  tecum  esse  potes,  non  otia  recte 
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PoDere  ;  teque  ipsum  vitas  fugitivus  et  erro, 

Jam  vino  quaercns,  jam  somno  fellere  curam  * 

Frustra  .  nam  comes  atra  premit  sequitxurque  fugacem«    115 

Horatius. 
Undo  mihi  iapdem  ? 

Davus, 

duorsum  est  opus  t  ^ 
Horatius. 

Unde  sagittas  t 
Davus. 
Aut  insanit  homo,  aut  versus  facit 
Horatius. 

Ocius  nine  te 
Ni  rapis,  accedes  opera  agro  nona  Sabino. 

Satira  VIIL 

IN  NASIDIENUM  RUFUM  CONVIVATOREM  VA- 

ProE  GARRULUM . 

« 

Horatius. 

Ut  Nasidieni  juvit  te  coena  beati  1 

Nam  mihi  convivam  quaefienti  dictus  heri  ilHc 

De  medio  potare  die. 

Fundanius. 

Sic  ut  mihi  nunquam 
In  vita  faeni  melius. 
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HonitiuB. 

Da,  si  grave  non  eft| 
Cluae  prima  iratum  ventrem  placaverit  esca. 

Fundanius. 

In  primis  Lucanus  aper  :  leni  fuit  Austro 

Captus,  ut  aiebat  coenae  pater  j  acria  circum 

Rapula,  lactucae,  radices,  qualia  lassum 

Pervellunt  stamachum,  siser,  halec,  faecula  Coa. 

His  ubi  sublatis  puer  alte  cinctus  acemam  10 

Qausape  purpureo  mensam  pertersit,  et  alter 

Sublegit  quodciinque  jaceret  inutile,  quodque 

Posset  coenantes  oiFendere  ;  ut  Attica  virgo 

Cum  sacris  Cereris,  procedit  fuscus  Hydaspes 

Caecuba  vina  ferens,  Alcon  Chium  maris  expire.  15 

Hie  herus,  Albanum,  Maecenas,  sive  Falemum 

Te  magis,  appositis  delectat,  habemus  utrumque. 

Horatius. 

Divitias  miseras  1  Sed  queis  coenantibas  ttna, 
Fundani,  pulchre  fiierit  tibi,  nosse  laboro. 

Fimdanius. 

Summus  ego,  et  prope  me  Viscus  Thurinus,  et  infta,         SO 

Si  memini,  Yarius  ;  cum  Servifio  Balatrone  , 

Vibidius,  quos  Maecenas  adduxerat  umbras. 

Nomentanus  erat  super  ipsum,  Porcius  infra, 

Ridiculus  totas  simul  obsorbere  placentas. 

Nomentanus  ad  hoc,  qui,  si  quid  forte  lateret,  20 

Indice  monstraret  digito  :  nam  cetera  turba, 

Nos,  inquam,  coenamus,  aves,  conchylia,  pisces, 

Longe  dissimilem  noto  celantia  succiun  ; 

Ut  vel  continuo  patuit,  quum  passeris  assi  et 

Ingustata  myhf  porrexerat  ilia  rhombi.  80 

Post  hoc  me  docuit,  melimela  rubere  mineireni 
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Ad  Itmam'clelecta.    Ctuid  hoc  intersit,  ab  ipso 
Audieiis  melius.     Turn  Yibidius  Balatrooi : 
Nos  nisi  damnose  bihimus,  moriemur  inuld  ; 
Et  calices  posdt  majores.    Yert&ce  pallor  35 

Turn  parochi  feciem,  nil  sic  metuentis  ut  acres 
Potores,  vel  quod  maledicunt  liberius,  vel 
Fefvida  quod  subtile  exsurdant  vina  palatum. 
Invertunt  AlHfanis  vinEuria  fota 

Yibidius  Balatroqu^,  secutis  omnibus :  imi  40 

Convivae  lecti  nihilum  nocuere  lagenis.  -  i  /  ;     . 

Affertur  squillas  inter  muraena  natantes  '  v  * .     . 

In  patina  porrecta.     Sub  hoc  herus,  Haec  gravida,  mquit, 
Capta  eat,  deterior post  partum  camefutura. 
His  mixtumjus  est :  oho,  quod  prima  Venafri  45 

Pressit  ceUa  ;  garo  de  succispiscis  Iberi  ; 
Vino  quinquenrU,  verum  citra  mare  nato, 
Dum  coquiiur  ;  cocto  CfUum  sic  convenit,  ut  non 
Hoc  magis  uUum  aUtid ;  pipere  albo,  non  sine  aceto^ 
Quod  Methymnaeam  vitio  mutavetit  uvam,  50 

Erucas  virides,  inuUzs  ego  primus  amaras 
Monstraei  incoquere ;  iUotos  CurtiUus  echinos, 
Ut  melius  muria,  quam  testa  marina  remittit, 
Interea  suspensa  graves  aulaea  ruinas 
In  patinam  fecere,  trahentia  pulveris  atri  55 

Cluantum  non  Aquilo  Campanis  excitat  agris. 
Nos  majus  veriti,  postquam  nihil  esse  pericH 
Sensimus,  erigimur.     Rufus  posito  capite,  ut  si 
Filius  immaturus  obisset,  flere.     Cluis  esset 
FrjOB,  ni  sapiens  sic  Nomentanus  amicum  60 

ToUeret  1  Heu,  Fortuna,  quis  est  crudelior  in  nos 
Te  deus  1  ut  semper  gaudes  illudere  rebus 
Humanis  !  Varius  mappa  compescere  risum 
Yix  poterat.     Balatro  suspendens  omnia  naso, 
Haec  est  conditio  vivendi,  aiebat,  eoque  65 

Responsura  tuonunquam  estparfama  lahori. 
Tene,  ut  ego  accipiar  laute,  torquerier  omni 
21 
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SoUicUudine  dktrictwn  ?  ne  panU  admku^ 

JVe  maie  candiiumjw  apponatur  ?  ut  omnes 

Praecincti  rede  pueri  comtique  minUtretd  ?  TO 

Mde  ho8  praeterea  ccisuSj  oxdasa  ruant  m, 

Ut  modo  ;  at  paUnam  pede  lapms  frangat  o^fMO. 

Sed  canvivcUoris,  uti  ducis^  ingenivm  rea 

Adversae  nudare  soletiij  celare  secundae. 

Nasidienus  ad  haec  ;  Tihi  dt,  quaecunque  preceri$  75 

Commoda  dent ;  ita  vir  bonus  es  convivcique  comis, 

Et  soleas  poscit.    Turn  in  lecto  quoque  videres 

Stridere  secreta  divisos  aure  susurros. 

Horatius. 

NulloB  his  mallem  ludos  spectasse  ;  sed  ilia 
Redde,  age,  quae  deinceps  risisti. 

Fundanius. 

Vibidius  dmn .  80 

Ctuaerit  de  pueris,  num  sit  quoque  fracta  lagena, 
Cluod  sibi  poscenti  aon  dantur  pocula,  dumque 
Ridetur  fictis  rerum,  Balatrone  spcundo : 
Nasidiene,  redis  mutatae  frontis,  ut  arte 
Emendaturus  fortuneuD  ;  deinde  secuti  85 

Mazonemo  pueri  magno  discerpta  ferentes 
Membra  gruis,  sparsi  sale  multo  non  sine  farre, 
Pinguibus  et  ficis  pastum  jecur  anseris  albae, 
Et  leporum  avulsos,  ut  multo  suavius,  armos, 
duam  si  cum  limibis  quis  edit.     Turn  pectore  adusto         90 
Vidimus  et  merulas  poni,  et  sine  clune  palumbes  ; 
Suaves  res,  si  non  causas  narraret  earum  et 
Naturas  dominus,  quem  nos  sic  fugimus  ulti, 
Ut  nihil  omnino  gustaremus,  velut  illis 
Cfuaidia  affiasset  pejor  serpentibus  Afiis.  96 
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EPISTOLARUM 

LIBER  PRIMUS. 


Epistola  I 

AD  MAECENATEM. 

I^rima  dicte  mibi,  summa  dicende  Camena, 

Spectatmn  satis,  et  donatum  jam  rude,  quaeiiS| 

Maecenas,  itenim  antique  me  includere  ludo  ? 

Non  eadem  est  aetas,  non  mens.     Yeianius,  armis 

Herculis  ad  postern  fixis,  latet  abditus  agro,  5 

Ne  populum  extrema  toties  exoret  arena.  /     /  /        ^ 

Est  mihi  purgatam  crebro  quijpersonet  aurem  : »/  ^  / •  *^  ^'  -'  ,       '^\  ,■ 

Solve  senescentem  mature  sanus  equum^lihe        y  ^y^   f  ^  ^  ^  ,^ 

Peccet  ad  extrenmm  ridendus,  et  ilia  duccU.         /^^^.gv   *^^     ^'*-  ^^'*^" 

Nimc  itaque  et  versus  et  cetera  ludicra  pono  ;       '^  10  /n  /    .  ^ 

Cluid  venim  atque  decens  euro  et  rogo,  et  omnis  ih  hoc  sum  j 

Condo  et  componp,  quae  mox  depromere  possim. 

Ac  ne  forte  roges,  quo  me  duce,  quo  lare  tuter  ; 
NulHus  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri, 
ftuo  me  cunque  rapit  tempestas,  deferor  hospes.  15 

Nunc  agilis  fio  et  mersor  civilibus  undis, 
Virtutis  verae  custos  rigidufique  satelles  ; 
Nimc  in  Aristippi  furtim  praecepta  relabor, 
Et  mihi  res,  non  me  rebus  subjungere  coner. 
Ut  nox  longa,  quibus  mentitur  arnica,  dieeque  20 
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Lenta  ddetur  opus  debentibus  ;  ut  piger  annus 
Pufri/Jis,  quos  dura  premit  custodia  matrum  : 
Sic  mihi  tarda  fluunt  ingrataque  tempora,  quae  spem 
'  Consiliumque  morantur  agendi  gnaviter  id,  quod 
Aeque  pauperibus  prodest,  locupletibus  aeque,  25 

Aequo  neglectum  pueris  senU)U8que  nocebit. 

Restat,  ut  his  ogo  me  ipse  regam  solerque  elementi^  : 
Non  possis  oculo  quantum  contendere  Ljnceus, 
Non  tamen  idcirco  contemnas  lippus  inungi ; 
Nee,  quia  desperes  invicti  membra  Glyconis,  30 

Nodosa  jcorpus  noUs  prohibere  cheragra. 
"Est  quadam  prodire  tenu3,  si  non  datur  ultra. 
Fervet  avaritia  miseroque  cupidine  pectus  ? 
Sunt  verba  et  voces,  quibus  himc  lenire  dolorem 
Possis,  et  magnam  morbi  deponere  partem.  3o 

Laudis  amore  tumes  ?  simt  certa  piacula,  quae  te 
Ter  pure  lecto  poterunt  recreare  libello. 
Invidus,  iracundus,  iners,  vinosus,  amator  1 
Nemo  adeo  ferus  est,  ut  non  mitescere  possit, 
Si  modo  culturae  patientem  commodet  aurem.  40 

Virtus  est  vitium  fiigere,  et  sapientia  prima 
Stultitia  caruisse.     Vides,  quae  maxima  credis 
Esse  mala,  exiguum  censiun  turpemque  repulsam, 
Cluanto  devites  animo  capitisque  labore. 
Impiger  extremes  curris  mercator  ad  Indos,  45 

Per  mare  pauperiem  fugiens,  per  saxa,  per  ignes  : 
Ne  cures  ea,  quae  sttilte  miraris  et  optas, 
Discere  et  audire  et  meUori  credere  non  vis  ? 
Cluis  circum  pagos  et  circum  compita  pugnax 
Magna  coronari  contemnat  Olympia,  cui  spes,  50 

Cui  sit  conditio  dulcis  sine  pulvere  palmae  ? 

Vilius  argentum  est  auro,  virtutibus  aurum, 
O  cives,  civeSj  quaerenda  pecunia  primum  est. 
Virtus  post  nummos,    Ha^c  Janus  summus  ab  imo 
Prodocet ;  haec  recinunt  juvenes  dictata  senesque,  55 

Laevo  guspensi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto. 
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Est  animus  tihi,  sunt  mares,  est  Hngua  fidesque  ; 

Sed  quadiingentis  sex  septem  millia  desint : 

Plebs  eris.     At  pueri  ladentes,  Rex  erisj  aiimt, 

Si  recte  fades.     Hie  mums  aeneus  esto,  60 

Nil  conscire  sibi,  nulla  pallescere  culpa. 

Roscia,  die  sodes,  melior  lex,  an  puerorum  est 

Naeuia,  quae  regniun  recte  fecientibus  offert, 

Et  maribus  Curns  et  decantata  CamilHs  ?  j(     ^ 

Isne  tibi  melius  suadet,  qui,  rem  facias  ;  rem,         ^"^^  ^*^5-      ^  '  "^^ 

Si  possis,  recte  ;  si  non,  quocunque  modo  rem, 

Ut  propius  spectes  lacrimosa  poemata  Pupt :         /•        '  > 

An  qui,  fortunae  te  responsare  superbae  x-^c.^,^    1^<,,  t^ 

liberum  et  erectum,  praesens  hortatur  et  aptat  1 

GLuod  si  me  populus  Romanus  forte  roget,  cur  70 

Non,  ut  porticibus,  sic  judiciis  fruar  isdem, 
Nee  sequar  aut  fiigiam,  quae  diligit  ipse  vel  odit ; 
Olim  quod  vtdpes  aegroto  cauta  leoni 

Respondit ,  referam  :  Quia  me  vestigia  terrent  » 

OmrUa  te  adoerswn  spectantiaj  nuUa  retrorsum,  -  75 

Bellua  multorum  est  capitiun.    Nam  quid  sequar  ?  aut  quern  ? 
Pars  hominum  gestit  conducere  publica  ;  sunt  qui 
Crustis  et  pomis  viduas  venentur  avaras, 
Excipiantque  senes,  quos  in  vivaria  mittant ; 
Multis  occulto  crescit  res  fenore.     Verum  80 

Esto,  aHis  alios  rebus  studiisque  teneri : 
lidem  eadem  possunt  horam  durare  probantes  7 
Julius  in  orbe  sinus  Baiis  praelucet  amoenis 
Si  dixit  dives,  lacus  et  mare  sentit  amorem 
Festinantis  heri ;  cui  si  vitiosa  libido  85 

Fecerit  auspicium,  eras  fenamenta  Teanum 
ToUetis,  fabri.    Lectus  genialis  in  aula  est : 
Nil  ait  esse  prius,  melius  nil  caelibe  vita  ; 
Si  non  est,  jurat  bene  soHs  esse  maritis. 
Ctuo  teneam  vultus  mutantem  Protea  nodo  ?  .90 

duid  pauper  1  ride,  dut  mutat  coenaculai  lectoi!^ 
21* 
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Balneal  tonsores ;  conducto  navigio  aeque 
Nauseat  ac  locuples,  quern  ducit  priva  tnremis. 

Si  curatus  inaequali  tonsore  cagilloa^  j 

Occurro,  rides :  si  fwte  subucula  pexae/     J^^^M-^^^         96 
Trita  subest  tunicae,  vel  si  toga  dissidet  impar,  ^ 

Rides.     Cluid  1  mea  quum  pugnat  sententia  secum  ; 
Cluod  petiit,  spernit ;  repetit  quod  nuper  omisit ; 
^%     *2GiZr45Sii^  et  vitae  disconvenit  ordine  toto  ; 

Diruit,  aedificat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundis  :  ^        100 

Insanire  putas  sglennia  me  1  neque  rides  ?    </i^x<2'/^»^  Mt^  c4^ 
Nee  medici  credis  nee  curatoris  egere  .^       ^^"^"^ ,     /J^^^ 

A  praetore  dati,  rerum  tutela  mearum         ^"^   f^    ^        ,        j, 
Cluum  sis,  et  prave  sectum  stomacheris  ob  unguem  '    **  V 

De  te  pendentis,  te  respcientis  amici  %  _  106         / 

Ad  summam,  sapiens  uno  minor  est  Jove,  dives, 
liber,  honoratus,  pulcher,  rex  denique  regimi ; 
Praecipue  sanus,  nisi  quum  pituita  molesta  est 


Epistola  n. 

A,D  LOLLIUM. 

Trojani  belli  scriptorem,  maxime  LoUi, 

Dum  tu^declamas  Roma^  Praeneste  relegi ; 

Clui,  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe  ;  quid  utile,  quid  non, 

Planius  ac  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dicit. 

Cur  ita  crediderim,  nisi  quid  te  detinet,  audi.  6 

Fabula,  qua  Paridis  propter  narratur  amorem 
Graecia  Barbariae  lento  coUisa  duello, 
Stultorum  regum  et  populorum  continet  aestus. 
Antcnor  censet  belli  praecidere  causam : 
Gluod  Paris,  ut  salvus  regnet  vivatque  beatus,  10 

Cogi  posse  negat.     Nestor  componere  lites 
Inter  Peliden  festinat  et  inter  Atriden  : 
Hunc  amor,  ira  quidem  communiter  urit  utrumque. 
Q,uidquid  delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi. 
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Seditione,  doGs,  scdere,  atque  Hlndine  et  im  U 

Diacos  intra  muroB  peccatur  et  extra. 

Rursom,  quid  virtua  et  quid  sapentia  possit, 
Utile  proposmtnolns  exemplar  Ulixeii ; 
Clui  domitOT  Trerjae  multorum  providus  urbes 
Et  mores  homimim  inspexit,  latumque  per  aequor,  M 

Dum  sibi,  dum  sociis  reditum  psurat,  aspera  multa 
PeituHt,  adversis  rerum  immersabilis  undis. 
Sirenum  voces  et  CSrcae  pooula  nosti ; 
Q^tiae  si  cum  sociis  stultus  cupidusque  bibisset, 
Sub  domina  meretrice  firisset  turpis  et  excors,       '  26 

Vixisset  canis  immundus,  vel  amica  luto  sua. 
Nos  numerus  munus,  et  firuges  consiimere  nati, 
Spcmsi  Penelopae,  oebulones  Alcinoique, 
In  cute  curanda  plus  aequo  operata  juvoatos  ; 
Cui  pulcbrum  fuit  in  mediod  dormire  dies,  et  30 

Ad  strepitum  dtharae  cessatum  ducere  curam. 

Ut  jugulent  honunem,  surgunt  de  nocte  latronm  > 
Ut  te  ipsmn  serves,  non  expergisc^  )  atqui 
Si  noles  sanus,  curres  hydrojncus  ;  et  ni 
Posces  lEinte  diem  librum  cxmi  Ittmine,  si  non  35 

Intendea  animum  studiis  et  rebus  honestis, 
Invidia  vel  amore  vigil  torquebere.     Nam  cur, 
Gluae  laedunt  oculum,  festinas  demere  j  si  quid 
Est  animum,  differs  curandi  tempus  in  annion  % 
Dimidium  fecti,  qui  coepit,  habet ;  sapere  aude,  40 

Incipe.     Clui  recte  vivendi  prorogat  horam,  ^ 

Rusticus  exspectat,  dum  defluat  amnis  ;  at  iUe 
Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  aevum. 

Cluaentur  argentum,  puerisque  beata  creandis 
Uxor,  et  incultae  pacantur  vomere  silvae.  46 

Uaod  satis  est  cui  contigit,  hie  nihil  amplius  optet. 
Non  domus  et  fundus,  non  aeris  acervus  et  auri 
Aegroto  domini  deduxit  corpore  felwres, 
Non  animo  curas.    Valeat  possessor  opinrtet, 
&i  comportatis  rebus  bene  cogitat  liti.  50 
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Clui  cupit  aut  metuit,  juvat  ilium  sic  damns  et  res, 
(Jt  lippum  pictae  tabulap,  fomenta  podagrum, 
Auriciilas  citharae  coUecta  sotde  dolentes. 
Sincerum  est  nisi  vas,  quodcunque  infundis,  acescit. 

Speme  voluptates ;  nocet  emta  dolore  voluptas.  66 

Semper  avanis  eget ;  certum  voto  pete  finem. 
Invidus  alterius  macrescit  rebus  opimis  : 
Invidia  Siculi  non  invenere  tjnraimi 
Majus  tormentam.     Clui  non  moderabitur  irae, 
Infectum  volet  esse,  dolor  quod  suaserit  amens,  *    60 

Dum  poenas  odio  per  vim  festinat  inulto. 
Ira  furor  brevis  est ;  animum  rege  ;  qui,  nisi  paret, 
Imperat ;  hunc  frenis,  hunc  tu  compesce  catena. 
Fingit  equum  tenera  docilem  cervice  magister 
Ire,  viam  qua  monstret  eques.     Yenaticus,  ex  quo  65 

Tempore  cervinam  pellemlatravit  in  aula, 
Militat  in  silvis  catuhis.     Nunc  adbibe  puro 
Pectore  verba,  puer,  nunc  te  melioribus  offer. 
Ctuo  semel  est  imbuta  recens,  servabit  odorem 
Testa  diu.    Cluod  si  cessas  aut  strenuus  anteis,  70 

Nee  tardum oppeiior  nee  praecedentibusinsto. 

Epistola  in. 
AD  JUUUM  FLORUM. 

Juli  Flore,-quibus  terrarum  militet  oris 

Claudius  Augusti  privignus,  sdre  labcnro. 

Thracane  vos,  Hebrusque  nivaH  compede  vinctus, 

An  freta  vicinas  inter  currentia  turres, 

An  pingues  Asiae  campi  coUesque  morantur  1  6 

Cluid  studiosa  cohors  operum  struit  ?  Hoc  quoque  euro. 

Cluis  sibi  res  gestas  Augusti  scribere  sumit  % 

Bella  quis  et  paces  longum  diffundit  in  aevum  t 

Cluid  Titius,  Romana  brevi  venturus  in  ora, 

Pindaric!  fontis  qui  non  ezpalluit  haustus,  10 
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Fastidire  lacus  et  livos  ausus  apertos  ? 

Ut  valet  ?  ut  meminit  nostri  ?  fidibnsne  Latinig 

Thebanos  aptare  modos  studet,  auspice  Musa  9 

An  tragica  desaevit  et  ampullatur  in  arte  ? 

Ctmd  mihi  Celsus  agit  ?  monitiis  multumque  monenduB|    15 

Privatfiis  ut  quaerat  opes,  et  tangere  vitet 

Sciipta,  Palatinus  quaecunque  recepit  Apollo  ; 

Ne,  si  forte  suas  repetitum  venerit  oHm 

Grex  avium  plumas,  moveat  comicula  risum 

Furtivisiiudata  coloribus.     Ipse  quid  audes  ?  20 

Q,uae  circumvblitas  agilis  thyma  ?  non  tibi  parvum 

Ingenium,  non  incidtum  est  et  turpiter  hirtum. 

Seu  linguam  causis  acuis,  seu  civica  jura 

Respondere  peuras,  seu  condis  amabile  carmen : 

Prima  feres  ederae  victricis  praemia.    Cluod  si  25 

Frigida  curarum  fomenta  relinquere  posses, 

duo  te  coelestis  sapientia  duceret,  ires. 

Hoc  opus,  hoc  studium  parvi  properemus  et  ampB, 

Si  patriae  volumus,  si  nobis  vivere  cari. 

Debes  hoc  etiam  rescribere,  si  tibi  curae,  "  80 

Cluantae  conveniat,  Mimatius  ;  an  male  sarta 

Gsatia  nequidquam  coit  et  rescinditur  %  At,  vob 

Seu  calidus  sangms  seu  rerum  inscitia  vexat 

Indomita  cervico  feros,  ubicunque  locorum 

Vivitis,  indigni  fratemum  rumpere  foedus,  35 

Pascitur  in  vestrum  reditum  votiva  juvenca. 

Epistola  IV. 

AD  ALBIUM  TIBULLUM. 

Albi,  noBtrcnrum  sermonum  candide  judex, 

Quid  nunc  te  dicam  &cere  in  regione  Pedana  f 

Scribere  quod  Casst  Parmensis  opuscula  vincat, 

An  taciturn  silvas  inter  reptare  salubres, 

Onrantem  quidquid  dignxun  safaente  bonoque  est  ?  ft 
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Non  tu  corpus  eras  sine  pectore.     Dt  tibi  f(^3aiain» 

Di  tibi  divitias  dederant,  artemque  finiendi 

Q,uid  yoreat  dttld  nutricula  majus  alunmo, 

did  sapere  et  fan  possit  quae  sentiat,  et  cui 

Gratia,  feuna,  valetudo  contingat  abunde,  10 

Et  domus  et  victus,  non  deficiente  crumena  9 

Inter  spem  curamque,  timores  inter  et  iras, 

Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  diluxisse  supremum  : 

Grata  superveniet,  quae  non  sperabitur,  bora. 

Me  pinguem  et  nitidum  bene  curata  cute  vises,  X^ 

Cluum  ridere  voles  Epicuri  de  grege  porcunL 

Epistola  V. 

AD  TORaUATUM. 

Si  potes  Archiacis  convive  recumbere  lectis, 

Nee  modica  coenare  times  olus  omne  patella^ 

Supremo  te  sole  domij  Torquate,  manebo. 

Vina  bibes  iterum  Tauro  diffusa,  palustres 

Inter  Mintiimas  Sinuessanumque  Petrinum.  5 

Sin  meKus  quid  habes,  arcesse,  vel  imperium  fer. 

Jamdudum  splendet  focus,  et  tibi  munda  supeUez. 

Mitte  leves  spes,  et  certamina  divitiarum, 

£t  Moschi  causam.     Oras  nato  Caesare  festus 

Dat  veniam  somnumque  dies  ^  impune  licebit  10 

Aestivam  sermone  benigno  tendere  noctem. 

duo  mihi,  fortuna  si  non  conceditur  uti  ? 

Parens  ob  heredis  curam  nimiumque  severus 

Assidet  insane.     Potare  et  spargere  fioies 

Incipiam,  patiarque  vel  inconsultiw  haberi.  15 

Cluid  non  ebrietas  deagnat  9  operiB.  redudit, 

Spes  jubet  esse  ratas,  in  proelia  ixudit  inertem, 

SoUidtis  animis  onus  eximit,  addooet  artes. 

Fecundi  caHces  quern  non  fecere  disertum  t 

Oontracta  quem  non  in  paupertate  solutam  %  iO 
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Haec  ego  procurar<)  et  idoneufi  imperor,  et  noa 

Invitus ;  ne  turpe  toral,  ne  sordida  inappa 

Comiget  nares  ;  ne  non  et  cantharus  et  laox 

Ostendat  tibi  te  ;  ne  fidos  inter  amicos 

Sit,  qui  dicta  forae  eliminet ;  ut  coeat  par  M 

Jungaturquepari.    Butjram  tibi  Septiciumque, 

Et  nisi  coena  prior  potiorqae  piiella  Sabinum 

Detinet,  assumam.     Locus  eat  et  pluribus  umbris  ; 

Sed  rnmis  arcta  premunt  olidae  convivia  caprae. 

Tu,  quotus  esse  velis,  rescribe  ;  et  r^bus  omiasis  30 

Atria  servantem  postk)o  falle  cHentem. 

Epistola  VI. 

AD  TTOMICIUM. 

Nil  admirari  prope  res  est  una,  Numici, 

Solaque,  quae  possit  facere  et  servare  beatum. 

Hunc  solem,  et  Stellas,  et  decpdenda  certis 

Tempora  momentis,  sunt  qui  formidine  nulla 

Imbuti  spectent.    Gluid  censes  munera  terrae  ?  5 

Ctuid  maris  extremos  Arabas  ditantis  et  Indos  1 

Ludicra  quid,  plausus,  et  amici  dona  duiritis  ? 

Ctuo  spectanda  modo,  quo  sensu  credis  et  ore  ? 

Clui  timet  his  adversa,  fere  miratur  eodem 

Gluo  cupiens  pacto  ;  pavOT  est  utrobique  molestus  ;  10 

Improvisa  simul  species  exterret  utrumque. 

Graudeat  an  doleat,  cupiat  metuatne,  quid  ad  rem. 

Si,  quidquid  vidit  melius  pejusve  sua  spe, 

Defixis  oculis,  animoque  et  corpore  torpet  ? 

Insani  sapiens  nomen  ferat,  aequus  iniqui,  16 

Ultra  quam'satis  est  virtutem  si  petat  ipsam. 
I  nunc,  argentum  et  marmor  vetus  aeraque  et  surtea 
Suspice,  cum  gemmis  Tyrios  mirare  cdwes, » 
Qaude  quod  spectant  ocuU  te  mille  loquentem, 
Gnavus  mane  forum,  et  vespertinus  pete  tectum,  SO 
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Ne  plus  frumenti  dotalibus  emetat  agria 

Mutus,  et  (indignum,  quod  sit  pejoribus  ortus) 

Hie  tibi  sit  potius,  quam  tu  mirabilis  illi. 

Q.uidquid  sub  terra  est,  in  ajwicum  proferet  aetas, 

Defodiet  condetque  nitentia.     Cluum  bene  notum  ?5 

Porticus  Agrippae  et  via  te  ccmspexerit  Appi, 

Ire  tamcn  restat,  Numa  quo  devenit  et  Ancus. 

Si  latus  aut  renes  morbo  tentantur  acuto, 
Gluaere  fugam  morbi.     Vis  recte  vivere  ?  quis  non  % 
Si  virtus  hoc  una  potest  dare,  fortis  omissis  30 

Hoc  age  deliciis.     Virtutem  verba  putas,  et 
Lucum  ligna  ?  cave  ne  portus  occupet  alter ; 
Ne  Cibyratica,  ne  Bithjma  negotia  perdas. 
Mille  talenta  rotundentur  ;  totidem  altera  porrc^  et 
Tertia  succedant,  et  quae  pars  quadret  acervum.  35 

Scilicet  uxorem  cum  dote,  fidemque,  et  amicos, 
Et  genus  et  formam  regina  Pecunia  donat, 
Ac  bene  nummatum  decorat  Suadela  Venusque. 
Mancipiis  locuples  eget  aeris  Cappadocum  rex  : 
Ne  fiieris  hie  tu.     Chlamjdes  Lucullus,  ut  aiunt,  40 

Si  posset  centum  scenae  praebere  rogatus, 
Qtit  po88um  tot  ?  ait ;  tamen  et  quaeranij  et  quot  habebo 
Mittam.    Post  paulo  scribit,  sibi  millia  quinque 
Esse  domi  chlamjdum  ;  partem,  vel  toUeret  omnes. 
Exilis  domus  est,  ubi  non  et  multa  supersunt,  45 

Et  dominum  fallunt,  et  prosimt  furibus.    Ergo 
Si  res  sola  potest  &eere  et  servare  beatum, 
Hoc  primus  repetas  opus,  hoe  postremus  omittas. 

Si  fortunatum  species  et  gratia  praestat, 
Mercemur  servrmi,  qui  dictet  nomina,  laevum  50 

Clui  fodicet  latus,  et  cogat  trans  pondera  dextram 
Porrigere.    Hie  multum  in  Fabia  valet,  ille  Velinia ; 
Cui  libet  is  fesces  dabit,  eripietque  curule 
Cm  volet  importtmus  ebur  ;  Frater,  Pater,  adde  ; 
Ut  cuique  est  aetas,  ita  quemque  &cetus  adopta.  55 

Si,  bene  qui  coenat,  bene  vivit :  lucet,  eamus 
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^uo  dudt  giila  ;  piscemur,  venemur ;  ut  olim 

Gargilius,  qui  maner  plagas,  venabula,  servos 

Differtum  transire  forum  populmnque  jubebat, 

CJnus  ut  e  multis  populo  sp6ctante  referret  60 

Emtum  mulus  aprum.     Crudi  tumidique  lavemiir, 

(luid  deceat,  quid  non,  obliti,  Caerite  cera 

Digni,  remigium  vitiosum  Ithacensis  Ulixei, 

Cui  potior  patria  fuit  interdicta  voluptas. 

Si,  Mimnermus  uti  censet ;  sine  amore  jocisque  65 

Nil  est  jucundum  :  vivas  in  amore  jocisque. 

Vive,  vale  ;  si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis, 
Candidus  imperti ;  si  non,  his  utere  mecum. 

Efistola  Vn. 

AD  MAECENATEM. 

ftuinque  dies  tibi  polKcitus  me  rure  futurum, 
Sextilem  totum  mendax  desideror.     Atqui 
Si  me  vivere  vis,  recteque  videre  valentem, 
Gluam  mihi  das  aegro,  dabis  aegrotare  timenti, 
Maecenas,  veniam  ;  dum  ficus  prima  calorque  b 

Designatorem  decorat  lictoribus  atris, 
Dum  pueris  omnis  pater  et  materctda  pallet, 
.  Officiosaque  sedulitas  et  opella  forensis 
Adducit  febres  et  testamenta  resignat. 
Cluod  si  bruma  nives  Albanis  illinet  agris,  10 

Ad  mare  descendet  vates  tuus,  et  sibi  parcet, 
Contractusque  leget ;  te,  dulcis  amice,  reviset 
Cum  Zephyris,  si  concedes,  et  hinmdine  prima. 

Non,  quo  more  piris  vesci  Calaber  jubet  hospes, 
Tu  me  fecisti  locupletem.  —  Vescere  sodes.  —  15 

Jam  satis  est.  —  ^t  tu  j^uantumvis  tolle,  ~^  Benigne. 
^on  inoisa  fores  pueris  munuscula  parvis.  — 
Tarn  ieneor  dono,  quam  si  dimittar  onustus.  — 
Vl  Ubetj  haec  poreis  hodie  comedenda  relinquii. 
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prodigy  etstukusdonat,  quae  speniitetodit  29 

Haec  seges  ingratos  tulit,  et  feret  omnibus  aimis. 

Vir  bonus  et  sapiens  dignis  ait  esse  paratus, 

Nac  tamen  ignorat,  quid  distent  aera  lupinis. 

Dignum  praestabo  me  etiam  pro  laude  m^ttitis. 

Gtuod  si  me  noles  usquam  discedere,  reddes  -  25 

Forte  latus,  nigros  angusta  fironte  capillos, 

Reddes  dulce  loqui,  reddes  ridere  decorum,  et 

[nter  vina  fiigam  Cinarae  moerere  protervae. 

Forte  per  angustam  tenuis  nitedula  rimam 
Repserat  in  cumeram  frumenti,  pastaque  rursus  30 

Ire  foras  pleno  tendebat  corporc  firustra. 
Cui  mustela  procul,  Si  vis,  ait,  effugere  istinc, 
Macra  cavum  repetes  arctum,  quern  macra  subisti. 
Hac  ego  si  compellor  imagine,  cimcta  resigno. 
Nee  somnum  plebis  laudo,  satur  altilium,  nee  35 

Otia  divitiis  Arabum  liberrima  muto. 
Saepe  verecundum  laudasti ;  Rexque  Paterque 
Audisti  coram  ;  nee  verbo  parcius  absens. 
Inspice,  si  possum  donata  reponere  laetus. 
Haud  male  Telemachus,  i»roles  patientis  Ulixei :  40 

JVbn  est  apius  e(]^  Ithace  locus ;  ut  neque  plams 
Pqrrecius  spatiis,  neque  muUae  pixfdigus  herboB  : 
Jitridej  magis  apta  fibi  t%M  danareUnquam. 
Parvum  panra  decent.    Mihi  jam  non  regia  Roma, 
Sed  vacuum  Tibur  placet,  aut  imbelle  Tarentum.  46 

Strenuus  et  fortis,  causisque  Philippus  agendis 
Clarus,  ab  officiis  octavam  circiter  horam 
Dum  redit,  atque  Foro  nimium  distare  Carinas 
Jam  grandis  natu  queritur,  conspexit,  ut  aiunt, 
Adrasum  quondam  vacua  tonsoris  in  umbra,  50 

CulteUo  proprios  purgantem  leniter  ungues. 
Demetri,  (puer  hie  non  laeve  jussa  Phi^ppi 
Acdpiebat,)  o&t,  quaere  et  refer,  unde  domo  ;  qmi  ; 
Ck^usforhmae  ;  quo  sUpiUxe  quove  patrono. 
Ct,  redit,  enarrat :  Vulteium,  nomine  Menam,  55 
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PraecoQ^m,  tenui  censu,  sine  crimine  natum  ] 

Et  properare  loco  et  cessare,  et  quaerere  et  ud, 

Graudentem  parvisque  sodalibus,  et  lare  certo, 

Et  ludis,  et  post  decisa  negotia  Campo. 

Scitari  libet  ex  ipso  qvMectmque  refers^  die  ^  60 

Ad  coenam  veniat     Non  sane  credere  Mena  ; 

Mirari  secum  tacitas.    Cluid  midta  ?  Benigne^ 

Respondet.  —  J^eget  ille  miki  1  —  J^Tegat  improbua^  et  te 

^^S^gii  oif*i  horret  —  Vidteium  mane  Philippus 

ViHa  vendentem  tunicato  scruta  popello  66 

Occupat,  et  salvere  jubet  prior.     Ille  Philippo 

Excusare  laborem  et  mercenaria  vincla, 

Cluod  non  mane  domimi  venisset ;  denique,  quod  non 

Providisset  eum.  —  Sie  ignovisse  ptUato 

Me  tihi,  n  coenaa  hodie  mecum,  —  Ut  Khei,  —  Ergo         *^0 

Post  nonam  venUs  ;  nunc  t,  rem  streimus  cmge, 

Ut  ventum  ad  coenam  est^  dic^ida  tacenda  bcutus, 

Tandem  dormitum  dimittitur.    Hie,  uU  saepe 

Occultum  visus  decuir^e  {Hscis  ad  hamum, 

Mane  cHens  et  jam  certus  omviva,  jubetur  76 

Rura  suburbana  indictis  comes  ire  Latinis. 

Impositus  mannis  arvum  coelumque  Sabinum 

Non  cessat  laudare.    Videt  ridetque  Phili{^ua, 

Et  sibi  dum  requiemi  dum  risns  undique  qnaevit, 

Dum  septem  donat  sestertia,  mutua  septepa  SO 

Promittit,  persuadet,  uti  mercetnr  agellum. 

Mercatur.    Ne  te  longis  ambagibus  ultra 

duam  satis  est  morer,  ex  nitido  fit  rusticus,  atque 

Sulcos  et  vineta  crepat  mera,  praeparat  ulmo0^ 

Immoritur  studiis,  et  amore  senesck  habendL  85 

Verum  ubi  oves  furto,  morbo  periere  capellae, 

Spem  mentita  seges,  bos  est  enectus  arando  : 

Offensus  danmis,  media  de  nocte  caballum 

Arripit,  iratusque  Philippi  tendit  ad  aedes. 

Cluem  simul  adspexit  scabrum  intonsumque  Philippus,      90 

DuruSj  ait,  VuUei^  ninUs  attentusque  videris 
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Ease  mihi.  -^Pol^  me  fitMertftn,  patrone,  vooarei 

Si  veUes,  inquit,  verum  mihi  ponere  nomen. 

Quod  ie  per  Genium  dextramque  deosque  Penate$ 

Obsecro  el  obtestor^  vitae  me  redde  priori,  96 

Cltii  semel  adspexit,  quantum  dimissa  petitis 
E^aestent,  mature  rede^it  repetatque  relicta. 
Metiri  se  quemque  suo  modulo  ac  pede  verum  est 


Epistola  Vni. 
AD  CELSUM  ALBINOVANUM. 

Celso  gaudere  et  bene  rem  gerere  Albinovano, 

Musa  rogata  refer,  condd  scribaeque  Neronis. 

Si  quaeret  quid  agam,  die,  multa  et  pulchra  minantem, 

Vivere  nee  recte  nee  suaviter  ;  haud  quia  grando 

Contuderit  vites,  oleamve  momorderit  aestus,  5 

Nee  quia  longinquis  armentum  aegrotet  in  agris  ; 

Sed  quia  mente  minus  vaHdus  quam  corpore  toto 

Nil  audire  velim,  nil  discere,  quod  levet  aegrum  ; 

Fidis  ofTendar  medicis,  irascar  amicis, 

Cur  me  fimesto  properent  arcere  vetemo ;  10 

Ctuae  nocuere  sequar,  fugiam  quae  profore  credam, 

Romae  Tibur  amem,  ventosus  THbure  Romam. 

Post  haec,  ut  valeat,  quo  pacto  rem  gerat  et  se, 

Ut  plaoeat  Juveni,  percontare,  utque  cohorti 

Si  dicet,  Recte  :  primum  gaudere,  subinde  15 

Praeceptum  auriculis  hoc  instillare  memento  : 

Ut  tu  fortunam,  sic  nos  te,  Celse,  feremus 
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Epistola  IX. 

AD  CLAUDIUM  NERONEM. 

S^ydimus,  Claudi,  nimirum  intelligit  unus, 

ftuand  me  facias.     Nam  quum  rogat  et  prece  cogit, 

Scilicet  ut  tibi  se  laudare  et  tradere  coner, 

rftgnnm  mente  domoque  legentis  honesta  Neronis, 

Munere  quum  fungi  propioris  censet  amici,  6 

Cluid  possim  videt  ac  novit  me  valdius  ipso. 

Multa  quidem  dixi,  cur  excusatus  abirem  : 

Sed  timui,  mea  ne  finxis^e  minora  putarer  ;. 

Dissimulator  opis  propriae,  mihi  commodus  um 

Sic  ego,  majoris  fugiens  opprobria  culpae,  10 

Frontis  ad  urbanae  descendi  praemia.     Cluod  si 

Depositimi  laudas  ob  amici  jussa  pudorem, 

Sciibe  tui  gregis  hunc,  et  foitem  crede  bonilimque. 

Epistola  X. 

AD  FUSCUM  ARISTIUM. 

Urbis  amatorem  Fuscum  salvere  jubemus 

Ruris  amatores,  hac  in  re  scilicet  Una 

Multum  dissimilesj  at  cetera  paene  gemeOi, 

Fratemis  animis,  quidquid  negat  alter,  et  alter  ; 

Annuimus  pariter  vetuli  notique  columH.  5 

Tu  nidum  servas,  ego  laudo  ruris  amoeni 

Rivos,  et  musco  drcumlita  saxa,  nemusque. 

Quid  quaeris  ?  vivo  et  regno,  simul  ista  reliqui 

Cluac  vos  ad  coelum  fertis  rumore  secimdo  ; 

Utque  sacerdotis  fugitivus,  liba  recuso ;  0 

Pane  egeo  jam  mellitis  potiore  placentis. 

Vivere  naturae  si  convenienter  oportet, 

Ponendaeque  domo  quaerenda  est  area  primum, 
22* 
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Novistine  locum  potiorem  rure  beato  1 

Est  ubi  plus  tepeant  hiemes  1  ubi  gratior  aura  15 

Leniat  et  rabiem  Cemis,  et  momenta  Leonis, 

Gluum  semel  accepjt  solem  furibundus  acutum  ? 

Est  ubi  divellat  somnos  minus  invida  cura  ? 

Detenus  Libycis  olet  aut  nitet  herba  lapiUis  ? 

Purior  in  vicis  aqua  tendit  rumpere  plumbum,  20 

Gluam  quae  per  pronimi  trepidat  cum  murmure  nvum  1 

Nempe  inter  varias  nutritur  silva  columnas, 

Laudaturque  domus,  longos  quae  prospicit  agros. 

Naturam  expelles  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret, 

Et  mala  perrumpet  fiirtim  fastidia  victrix.  25 

•  Non,  qui  Sidonio  contendere  callidus  ostro 
Nescit  Aquinatem  potantjp,  vellera  fucum, 
Certius  accipiet  damnum  propiusve  meduUis, 
Gluam  qui  non  poterit  vero  distinguere  falsunv 
Gluem  res  plus  nimio  delectavere  secundae,  30 

Mutatae  quatient.     Si  quid  mirabere,  pones 
Invitus.     Fuge  magna  ;  licet  sub  paupere  tecto 
Reges  et  regum  vita  pmecurrere  amicos. 

Cervus  equumpugna  meUor  communibus  lybis 
Pellebat,  donee  minor  in  certamine  longo  35 

Imploravit  opes  hominis,  frenumquc  recepit. 
Sed  postquam  victor  violens  discessit  ab  hoste, 
Non  equitem  dorso,  non  frenum  depulit  ore. 
Sic,  qui  pauperiem  veritus  potiore  metallis 
libertate  caret,  dominum  vehet  improbus,  atque  40 

Serviet  aetemum,  quia  parvo  nesciet  utii. 
Cui  non  conveniet  sua  res,  ut  calceus  olim, 
Si  pede  major  erit,  subvertet ;  si  minor,  uret 

Laetus  sorte  tua  vives  sapienter,  Aristi  j 
Nee  me  dinettes  incastigatum,  ubi  plum  i5 

Gogere,  quam  satis  est,  ac  noncessajre  videbor. 
Impemt,  baud  servit,  collecta  pecunia  cuique, 
fortum  digna  sequi  potius  quam  duc^e  funem. 
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Haec  tibi  dictabam  poet  fanum  putre  Yacunae, 
Excepto  quod  noQ  simul  esses,  cetera  laetus.  50 

Epistola  XI. 

AD  BULLATIUM. 

Cluid  tibi  visa  Chios,  Bullati,  notaque  Lesbos  ^ 

Q,md  conciima  Samos  ?  quid  Croesi  regia  Sardis  ? 

Smyrna  quid,  et  Colophon  ?  majora  minora ve  fama  ? 

Cunctane  prae  Campo  et  Tiberino  flumine  sordent  ^ " 

An  venit  in  votum  Attalicis  ex  urbibus  una  ?  6 

An  Lebedum  laudas  odio  maris  atque  viarum  ? 

Scis,  Lebedus  quid  sit ;  Grabiis  desertior  atque 

Fldenis  vicus  :  tamen  illic  vivere  vellem, 

Oblitusque  meonim,  obliviscendus  et  illis, 

Nept'unum  procul  e  terra  spectare  furentem.  10 

Bed  neque  qui  Capua  Romam  petit,  imbre  lutoque 

Adspersus,  volet  in  caupona  viverey  nee  qui 

Frigus  collegit,  fumos  et  balnea  laudat, 

Ut  fortunatam  plene  praestantia  vitam. 

Nee,  SI  te  validus  jactaverit  Auster  in  alto,  16 

Idcirco,  navem  trans  Aegaeum  mare  vendas. 

Incolumi  Rhodos  et  Mitylene  pulchra  fecit,  quod 
Paenula  solstitio,  campestre  nivalibus  auris, 
Per  brumam  Tiberis,  Sextili  mense  caminus. 
Dum  licet,  ac  vultum  servat  Portuna  benignum,  20 

Romae  laudetur  Samos  et  Chios  et  Rhodos  absens. 
Tu,  quamcunque  deus  tibi  fortunaverit  horam. 
Grata  sume  manu,  neu  dulcia  differ  in  annum  ; 
Ut,  quocunque  loco  fueris,  vixisse  libenter 
Te  dicas.    Nam  si  ratio  et  prudentia  curas,  25 

Non  locus  effusi  late  maris  arbiter,  aufert : 
Coelimi,  non  animum  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  cuxrunt.     / 
Strenua  nos  exercet  inertia  ;  navibus  atque 
Gluadrigis  petimus  bene  vivere.    Gluod  petis,  hie  est, 
Est  Ulubris,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  aequus.  /     30 
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Epistola  XII, 

AD  ICOIUM. 

Fructibiis  Agrippae  Siculis,  quos  colligis,  Icci, 

Si  recte  frueris,  non  est  ut  copia  major 

Ab  Jove  donari  possit  tibi.     Tolle  querelas  ; 

Pauper  enim  non  est,  cui  rerum  suppetit  usus. 

Si  ventri  bene,  si  lateri  est  pedibusque  tuis,  nil  6 

Divitiae  poterunt  regales  addere  majus. 

Si  forte  in  medio  positorum  abstemius  herbis 

Vivis  0t  urtica,  sic  vives  protinus,  ut  te 

Confestim  liquidus  Fortunae  rivus  inauret ; 

Vel  quia  naturam  mutare  pecunia  nesci%  10 

Vel  quia  cuncta  putas  una  virtute  minora . 

Miramur,  si  Democriti  pecus  edit  agellos 
Cultaque,  dum  peregre  est  animus  sine  corpore  vdox  ; 
Gluum  tu  inter  scabiem  tantam  et  conta^a  lucri 
Nil  parvimi  sapias,  et  adhuc  sublimia  cures  ;    .     .  16 

Cluae  mare  compescant  causae  ;  quid  temperet  annum ; 
Stellae  sponte  sua,  jussaene  vagentur  et  errent ; 
Gluid  premat  obscurum  Lunae,  quid  proferat  orbem ; 
Gluid  velit  et  possit  rerum  concordia  discors  ; 
Empedocles,  an  Stertinium  deliret  acumen.  20 

Verum  seu  psces,  seu  porrum  et  caepe  trucidas, 
Utere  Pompeio  Grospho :  et,  si  quid  petet,  ultro 
Defer  ;  nil  Grospbus  nisi  venux  »rabit  et  aequum. 
Vilis  amicorum  est  annona,  3onis  ubi  quid  ^est. 

Ne  tamen  ignores,  quo  sit  Romana  loco  res :  25 

Cantaber,  Agrippae,  Claudl  virtute  Neronis 
Armenius  cecidit ;  jus  imperiumque  Phrahates 
Caesaris  accepit  genibus  minor  ;  aurea  fruges 
Italiae  pleno  defudit  Copia  comu. 
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Epistola  Xni. 

AD  VINIUM  ASELLAM. 

Ut  proficiscentem  docui  te  saepe  diuque, 
Augusto  reddes  signata  volumina,  Vini, 
Si  validus,  si  laetus  erit,  si  denique  poscet ; 
Ne^  studio  nostri  pecces,  odiumque  libellis 
Sedulus  importes  opera  vehemente  minister.  5 

Si  te  forte  meae  gravis  uret  sarcina  chartae,    . 
Abjicito  potius,  quam  quo  perferre  juberis  ^     jf      / 

Clitellas  ferus  impJQgas^  Asinaeque  patemum        J^^^^^-^^    ^rt-< 
Cognomen  vertas  in  risum,  et  fabula  fias. 
Viribus  uteris  per  clivos,  flumina,  lamzw  :  10 

^Victor  propositi  simul  ac  perveneris  illuc, 
Sic  positum  servabis  onus,  ne  forte  sub  ala 
Fasciculum  portes  librorum,  ut  rusticus  agnum  ; 
Ut  vinosa  glomus  furtivae  Pyrrhia  lanae  ; 
Ut  cum  pileolo  soleas  conviva  tribulis.  16 

Neu  vulgo  narres  te  sudavisse  ferendo 
Carmina,  quae  possint  oculos  auresque  morari 
Caesaris  ;  cwratus  multa  prece,  nitere  pono. 
Vade,  vale,  cave,  ne  titubes  mandataque  frangas. 

Epistola  XIV. 

AD  VILLICUM  SUUM. 

VilJice  silvarum  et  mihi  me  reddentis  agelli, 

ftuem  tu  festidis,  habitatura  quinque  focis,  et 

Ctuinque  bonos  solitum  Variam  dimittere  patres ; 

Certemus,  spinas  animone  ego  fortius  an  tu 

Evellas  agro,  et  melior  sit  Horatius  an  res.  5 

Me  quamvis  Lamiae  pietas  et  cura  moratur. 
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Fratrem  moerentis,  rapto  de  firatre  dolentis 

Insolabiliter  ;  tamen  istuc  mens  animusque 

Fert,  et  amat'spatiis  obstantia  rumpere  claustra. 

Riore  ego  viventem,  tu  dicis  in  urbe  beatum.  10 

Cui  placet  alterius,  sua  nimirum  est  odio  sors. 

Stultus  uterque  locum  immeritum  causatur  inique ; 

In  culpa  est  animus,  qui  se  non  eflfugit  unquam. 

Tu  mediastinus  tacita  prece  rura  petebas, 

Nunc  urbem  et  ludos  et  babiea  viUicus  optas.  16 

Me  constare  mibi  scis,  et  discedere  tristem, 

Cluandocunque  trahunt  invisa  negotia  Romam. 

Non  eadem  miramur  ;  eo  disconvenit  inter 

Meque  et  te  ;  nam,  quae  deserta  et  inhospita  tesqtui 
^Credis,  amoena  vocat  mecum  qui  sentit,  et  odit  SO 

Cluae  tu  pulchra  putas.     Fornix  tibi  et  uncta  popina 

Incutiunt  urbis  desiderium,  video  ;  et  quod 

Angulus  iste  feret  piper  et  thus  ocius  uva  ;  •' 

Nee  vicina  subest  vinum  praebere  taberha 

Cluae  possit  tibi ;  nee  meretrix  tibicina,  cujus  25 

Ad  strepitum  salias  terrae  gravis  :  et  tamen  urgues 

Jampridem  non  tacta  ligonibus  arva,  bovemque 

Disjunctum  curas,  et  strictis  frondibus  exples. 
0  Addit  opus  pigro  rivus,  si  decidit  imber, 

Multa  mole  docendus  aprico  parcere  prato.  30 

Nunc,  age,  quid  nostrum  concentum  dividat,  audi. 

Cluem  tenues  decuere  togae  nitidique  capilli, 

Cluem  scis  immimem  Cinarae  placuisse  rapaci, 

Cluem  Hbulum  Hquidi  media  de  luce  Falemi, 

Coena  brevis  juvat,  et  prope  riviun  somnus  in  herba  '         35 

Nee  lusisse  pudet,  sed  non  incidere  ludum. 

Non  istic  obliquo  oculo  mea  commoda  quisquam 

limat ;  non  odio  obscuro  morsuque  venenat :  ^     % 

Rident  vicini  glebas  et  saxa  moventem. 

Cum  servis  urbana  diaria  rodere  mavis  %  40 

Horum  tu  in  numerum  voto  ruis  ?  Invidet  usum 

lignorum  et  pecoris  tibi  calo  argutus,  et  horti. 
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Optat  epbippia  bet  piger ;  optat  arare  cabalhif. 
Q.uam  scit  uterque,  tibens,  ceosebo,  exerceat  artem. 


Epistola  XV. 
AD  NUMONIUM  VALAM. 

Ctuae  £dt  hiems  Yeliae  quod  coelum,  Vala,  Saleroii 

Ctuorum  hominum  regio,  et  quails  via  ;  (nam  mihi  Baias 

Musa  superracuas  Antonius,  et  tamen  illis 

Me  &cit  iavisum,  gelida  quum  perluor  unda 

Per  medium  frigue.    Sane  mjrteta  relinqui,  5 

Dictaque  cessantem  nervis  elid^e  morbum 

Sulfura  contemni,  vicus  gemit,  inyiduB  aegris, 

€lui  caput  et  stomachum  supponere  fontibus  audratt 

C^usinis,  Grabiosque  petunt  et  frigida  rura. 

Mutandus  locus  est,  et  deversoria  nota  10 

Praeteragendus  equus.     Q^o  tendis  ?  non  nUhi  Cuma$ 

Est  iter  aut  Baias^  laeva  stomachosus  habena 

Dicet  eques  :  sed  equis  frenato  est  auris  in  ore  ;) 

Major  utrum  populum  frumenti  copia  pascat ; 

Collectosnebibant  imbres,  puteosne  pexennes  15 

Jugis  aquae  ;  (nam  vina  nihil  moror  ilUus  orae. 

Rure  meo  possum  quidvis  perferre  patique  : 

Ad  mare  quum  veni,  generosum  et  lene  requiro, 

Ctuod  curas  abigat,  quod  cum  spe  divite  manet 

In  venas  animumque  meum,  quod  v^Hba  ministret,  20 

Cluod  me  Lucanaejuvenem  commendet  amicae  ;) 

Tractus  uter  plures  lepores,  uter  educet  apros  ; 

Utra  magis  jHsces  et  echinos  aequcnra  celent, 

Pinguis  ut  inde  domum  possim  Phaeaxque  rev^ : 

Scribere  te  nobis,  tibi  nos  accredere,  par  est.  M 

Maenius,  ut  rebus  matemis  atque  pat^mis 
Fortiter  absumtis  urbanus  coejHt  haberi, 
Scurra  vagus,  mm  qui  certum  praesepe  teneret, 
Impransus  non  qui  civem  dignosceret  hoste ; 
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Ctuaelibet  in  quemvis  opprobria  fingere  saevus ;  30 

Pemicies  et  tempestas  barathrumque  macelH, 

Gluidquid  quaesierat,  ventri  donabat  avaro. 

Hie,  ubi  neqiiitiae  fautoribus  et  dmidis  nil 

Aui  paulum  abstulerat,  patinas  coenabat  omasi, 

Vnis  et  agninae,  tribus  ursis  quod  satis  esset ;  35 

Scilicet  ut  ventres  lamna  candente  nepotum 

Diceret  urendos,  corrector  Bestius,    Idem 

Ctuidquid  erat  nactus  praedae  majoris,  ubi  onme 

Verterat  in  fumum  et  cinerem,  JVb»  hercvle  mtrtr 

Aiebat,  si  qui  comedunt  bona,  qutm  sit  obeso  40 

JVil  melius  turdo,  nU  vulva  pudchrius  ampla^ 

Nimirum  hie  ego  sum  :  nam  tuta  et  parvula  laudo, 

Cluum  res  deficiunt,  satis  inter  vilia  fortis  ; 

Verum,  ubi  quid  melius  eontingit  et  unctius,  idem 

Vos  sapere  et  solos  aio  bene  vivere,  quorum  45 

Conspicitur  nitidis  fondata  pecunia  villis. 


Epistola  XVI. 

AD  aUTNCnUM. 

Ne  perconteris,  fimdus  mens,  optime  Cluincti, 
Arvo  pe^cat  herum,  an  baccis  opulentet  olivaei 
Pomisne,  an  pratis,  an  amicta  vitibus  ulmo  : 
Scribetur  tibi  forma  loquaciter,  et  situs  agri. 

Continui  montes,  nisi  dissocientur  opaca  b 

Valle  ;  sed  ut  veniens  dextrum  latus  adspciat  Sol, 
Laevum  decedens  curru  fiigiente  vaporet. 
Temperiem  laudes.     Cluid,  si  rubicimda  benigni 
Coma  vepres  et  prima  ferunt  7  si  quercus  et  ilex 
Multa  fruge  pecus,  multa  dominum  juVat  umbra  ?  10 

Dicas  adductum  propius  frondere  Tarentum. 
Fons  etiam  rivo  dare  nomen  idoneus,  ut  nee 
Frigidior  Thracam  nee  purior  ambiat  Hebrus, 
Infmno  capiti  fluit  utilis,  utilis  alvo. 
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Hae  latebrae  dulces,  et  jam,  si  eredis,  amoenae,  15 

Incolumem  tibi  me  praestant  Septembribus  horis. 

Tu  recte  vivis,  si  curas  esse  quod  audis  ; 
Jactamus  jampridem  omnis  te  Roma  beatum. 
Sed  ^ereor,  ne  cui  de  te  plus,  quam  tibi  credas  ; 
Neve  putes  alium  sapiente  bonoque  beatum ;  20 

Neu,  si  te  populus  sanimi  recteque  valentem 
Dictitet,  occultam  febrem  sub  tempus  edendi 
IHsamules,  donee  manibus  tremor  incidat  unctis. 
Stultorum  incurata  pud6r  malus  ulcera  celat. 
Si  quis  bella  tibi  terra  pugnata  manque  25 

Dicat,  et  his  verbis  vacuas  permulceat  aures  ; 
Tene  magU  aahmm  populus  velitj  an  populum  tu, 
Servet  in  ambiguOj  qui  consulit  et  tibi  et  urbij 
Jupiter  :  Augusti  laudes  agnoscere  possis. 
€tuum  pateris  sapiens  emendatusque  vocari,  30 

Respondesne  tuo,  die  sodes,  nomine  1  —  JN*empe 
Fir  bonus  et  prudens  did  detector  ego  etc  tu. 
€lui  dedit  hoc  hodie,  eras,  si  volet,  auferet ;  ut  si 
I>etulerit  fasces  indigno,  detrahet  idem. 
Pone^  meum  est,  inquit ;  pono,  tristisque  recedo.  35 

Idem  si  clamet  furem,  neget  esse  pudicum, 
Contendat  laqueo  collum  pressisse  patemum  ; 
Mordear  opprobriis  fiilsis,  mutemque  colores  ? 
Falsus  honor  juvat  et  mendax  infamia  terret 
Cluem,nisimendosumetmedicandum?  Virbonus  est  quia? —  40 
Qui  consulta  patrunVj  qui  leges  juraque  servat ; 
Q^o  multae  magnaeque  secantur  judice  lites  ; 
Q^o  res  sponsore^  et  quo  causae  teste  tenentur,-^ 
Sed  videt  hunc  omnis  domus  et  vicinia  tota 
Introrsus  turpem,  speciosum  pelle  decora.  4h 

^ecfurtumfecif  necfugi,  si  mihi  dicat 
Servus  :  Habes  pretium^  loris  non  ureris,  aio.  — 
^on  hominem  occidi,  —  JVb»  pasces  in  cruce  eorvos,  — 
Sum  bonus  etfrugi,  —  Renuit  negitatque  Sabellus. 
Cautiis  enim  metuit  foveam  lupus,  accipiterque  60 

23 
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Suspectos  laqueos,  et  opertum  miluus  hamum. 

Odenint  peccare  boni  virtutis  araore  : 

Tu  nihil  admittes  in  te  formidine  poenae. 

Sit  spes  &llendi,  miscebis  sacra  profanis. 

Nam  de  mille  fabae  modiis  quura  surripis  unum,  66 

Damnum  est,  non  facinus  mihi  pacto  lenius  isto. 

Vir  bonus,  omne  forum  quern  spectat  et  omne  tribunal, 

Cluandocunque  deos  vel  porco  vel  bove  placat, 

Jane  pater,  clare,  clare  quum  dixit  Apollo, 

Labra  movet  metuens  audiri :  PukKra  Lavema^  60 

Da  mihifaUere,  dajusto  sanctoque  videri  ; 

JSToctem  peccatiSj  etfraudihus  ohjice  nubem. 

Glut  melior  servo,  qut  liberior  sh  avarus, 
In  triviis  fixum  quum  se  demittit  ob  assem, 
Non  video.     Nam  qui  cupiet,  metuet  quoque  ;  porro         65 
Clui  metuens  vivet,  liber  mihi  non  erit  unquam. 
Perdidit  orma,  locum  virtutis  deseruit,  qui 
Semper  in  augenda  festinat  et  obruitur  re. 
Vendere  quum  possis  captivum,  occidere  noli ; 
Serviet  utiliter  ;  sine  pascat  durus,  aretque  ;  70 

Naviget  ac  mediis  hiemet  mercator  in  imdis ; 
Annonae  prosit ;  portet  frumenta  penusque. 

Vir  bonus  et  sapiens  audebit  dicere  :  Pentheu, 
Rector  Thebarumj  quid  me  perferre  patique 
Indignum  cogea  ?  —  Mimam  bopa,  —  JN*empe  pecus^  rcjn,  7fi 
Lecto$j  argentum  ;  tollas  licet.  —  In  manicis  et 
Compedihus  saevo  te  sub  custode  tenebo,  — 
Ipse  deuSj  simul  atque  volam^  me  $olvet  —  Opinor, 
Hoc  sentit :  Moriar ;  mors  idtima  Hnea  rerum  est 
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Epistola  XVn. 
AD   SCAEVAM. 

Uuamvis,  Scaeva,  satis  per  te  tibi  consulis,  et  scis, 

duo  tandem  pacto  deceat  majoribus  uti, 

Disce,  docendus  a'!huc  quae  censet  amiculus  j  ut  si 

Caecus  iter  monstrare  velit :  tamen  aspice,  si  quid 

Et  nos,  quod  cures  proprium  fecisse,  loquamur.  6 

Si  te  grata  quies  et  primam  somnus  in  ^oram 
Delectat ;  si  te  pulvis  strepitusque  rotarum, 
Si  laedit  caupona  :  Ferentinum  ire  jubebo. 

Nam  neque  divitibus  contingunt  gaudia  solis, 

Nee  vixit  male,  qui  natus  moriensque  fefellit.  10 

Si  prodesse  tuis  pauloque  benignius  ipsum 

Te  tractarc  voles,  accedes  siccus  ad  imctum. 
Sipranderet  olus  patienter^  regtbus  uti 

JfoUet  Aristippus.  —  Si  sciret  regibus  «/«, 

Fastidiret  oluSj  qui  me  notat.  —  Utrius  horum  15 

Verba  probes  et  facta,  doce  ;  vel  junior  audi, 

Cur  sit  Aristippi  potior  sententia.     Namque 

Mordacem  Cjnicum  sic  eludebat,  ut  aiunt : 

Scurror  ego  ipse  mihij  popvlo  tu  :  rectius  hoc  et 

Splendidius  multo  eat,     Equus  ut  meportet,  cdat  rex.  2U 

Officijimfacio  :  tuposcis  vUia  rerum 

Dante  minor j  quamvisfers  te  nullius  egentem, 
Omnis  Aristippum  decuit  color  et  status  et  res, 

Tentantem  majora,  fere  praesentibus  aequum. 

Contra,  quern  duplici  panno  patientia  velat,  25 

IVCrabor,  vitae  via  si  con  versa  decebit. 

Alter  purpureum  non  exspectabit  amictum, 

Ctuidlibet  indutus  celeberrima  per  loca  vadet, 

Personamque  feret  non  inconcinnus  utramque : 

Al*ei  Mileti  textam  cane  pejus  et  angui  $0 
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Vitabit  chlamjdem  ;  morietiir  frigore,  si  non 
Retuleris  pannum :  refer,  et  sine  vivat  ineptus. 

Res  gerere  et  captos  ostendere  civibus  hostes 
Attingit  solium  Jovis  et  coelestia  tentat. 
Principibus  placuisse  viris  non  ultima  laus  est.  35 

Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum. 
Sedit,  qui  timuit  ne  non  succederet :  esto  : 
Cluid  1  qui  pervenit,  fecitne  viriliter  ?  Atqui 
Hie  est  aut  nusquam,  quod  quaerimus  :  hie  onus  horret, 
Ut  parvis  animis  et  parvo  corpore  majus  ;  40 

Hie  subit  et  perfert.     Aut  virtus  nomen  inane  est, 
Aut  decus  et  pretiilm  recte  petit  experiens  vir. 

Coram  rege  suo  de  paupertate  tacentes 
Plus  poscente  ferent.     Distat,  sumasne  pudenter, 
An  rapias  :  atqui  rerum  caput  hoc  erat,  hie  fons.  15 

Indotata  mihi  aoror  estjpaupercula  vnater^ 
Et  fundus  nee  vendibilis  nee  paseere  Jirmus, 
Clui  dicit,  clamat :  Victum  date.     Succinit  alter, 
Et  mihi  dividuo  findetur  munere  quadra. 
Sed  tacitus  pasci  si  posset  corvus,  haberet  50 

Plus  dapis  et  rixae  multo  minus  invidiaeque. 
Brundisium  comes  aut  Surrentum  ductus  amoenum, 
Clui  queritur  salebras  et  acerbum  frigus  et  imbres, 
Aut  cistam  eflfractam  aut  subducta  viatica  plorat, 
Nota  refert  meretricis  acumina,  saepe  catellam,  55 

Saepe  periscelidem  raptam  sibi  flentis  :  uti  mox 
Nulla  fides  damnis  verisque  doloribus  adsit. 
Nee  semel  irrisus  triviis  attollere  curat 
Fracto  crure  planum  ;  licet  illi  plurima  manet 
Lacrima  ;  per  sanctum  juratus  dicat  Osirin,  60 

Creditej  non  ludo  ;  crudeles  tollite  elaudum  !  — 
Quaere  peregrinum,  vicinia  rauca  reclamat 
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Epistola  XVm. 

AD  LOLLIUM. 

Si  bene  te  novi,  metues,  liberrime  Lolli, 
Scurrantis  speciem  praebere,  professus  amicum. 
Ul  matrona  meretrici  dispar  erit  atque 
Discolor,  infido  scurrae  distabit  amicus. 

Est  huic  diversum  vitio  vitium  prope  majus,  5 

Asperitas  agrestis  et  inconcinna  gravisque, 
Gluae  se  commendat  tonsa  cute,  dentibus  atris, 
Dum  vult  libert€LS  dici  mera,  veraque  virtus. 
Virtus  est  medium  vitiorum,  et  utrinque  reductum. 
Alter  in  obsequium  plus  aequo  pronus,  et  imi  10 

Derisor  lecti,  sic  nutum  divitis  horret, 
Sic  iterat  voces,  et  verba  cadentia  tollit, 
Ut  puerum  saevo  credas  dictata  magistro 
Reddere,  vel  partes  mimum  tractare  secundas : 
Alter  rixatur  de  lana  saepe  caprina,  et,  15 

Propugnat  nu^  armatus  ;  scilicet,  ut  non 
Sit  niihi  prima  fidea^  et  vere  quod  placet  ut  non 
Acriter  elcUrem,  pretium  aetas  altera  sordet. 
Ambigitur  quid  enim  ?  Castor  sciat  an  Dolichos  plus  ; 
Brundisium  Minuet  melius  via  ducat,  an  Appi.  20 

Cluem  damnosa  Venus,  quem  praeceps  alea  nudat, 

Gloria  quem  supra  vires  et  vestit  et  ungit, 

Quem  tenet  argenti  sitis  importuna  famesque, 

Gtuem  paupertatis  pudor  et  fuga,  dives  amicus, 

Saepe  decern  vitiis  instructior,  odit  et  horret :  25 

Aut,  si  non  odit,  regit ;  ac,  veluti  pia  mater. 

Plus  quam  se  sapere  et  virtutibus  esse  priorem 

Vult :  et  ait  probe  vera  :  J\/leae  {contendere  noli) 

Stultiiiampatiuntur  opes ;  tibi  parvtda  rea  est : 

Arcta  decet  sanum  comitem  toga  ;  desine  ^cum  30 

23* 
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Certare.    Eutrapelus,  omcunque  nocere  volebat 

Vestimenta  dabat  pretiosa  :  beatus  enim  jam 

Cum  pulchris  tunicis  sumet  nova  consilia  et  spes  ; 

Dormiet  in  lucem  ;  scorto  postponet  honestum 

Officium  ;  nummos  alienos  pascet ;  ad  inmm  35 

Threx  erit,  aut  olitoris  aget  mercede  caballum. 

Arcanum  neque  tu  scrutaberis  iUius  unquam, 
Commissumque  teges,  et  vino  tortus  et  ira. 
Nee  tua  laudabis  studia,  aut  aliena  reprendes  ; 
Nee,  quum  venari  volet  ille,  poemata  panges.  40 

Gratia  sic  fratrum  geminorum,  Amphionis  atque 
Zethi,  dissiluit,  donee  suspecta  severo 
Conticuit  Ijnra.     Fratemis  cessisse  putatur 
Moribus  Amphion  :  tu  cede  potentis  amici 
Lenibus  imperiis  ;  quotiesque  educet  in  agros  4o 

Aetolis  onerata  plagis  jumenta  canesque, 
Surge,  et  inhumanae  senium  depone  Camenae, 
Coenes  ut  pariter  pulmenta  laboribus  emta  ; 
Romanis  solenne  viris  opus,  utile  famae, 
Vitaeque  et  membris  ;  praesertim  quum  valeas,  et  50 

Vel  cursu  superare  canem  vel  viribus  aprum 
Possis  :  adde,  virilia  quod  speciosius  anna 
Non  est  qui  tractet ;  scis,  quo  clamore  coronae 
Proelia  sustineas  campestria  :  denique  saevam 
Militiam  puer  et  Cantabrica  bella  tulisti  55 

Sub  duce,  qui  templis  Parthorum  signa  refigit 
Nunc,  et  si  quid  abest,  Italis  adjudicat  armis. 
Ac,  ne  te  retrahas,  et  inexcusabilis  abstes, 
duamvis  nil  extra  numerum  fecisse  modumque 
Curas,  interdum  nugaris  rure  patemo  :  60 

Partitur  lintres  exercitus  ;  Actia  pugna 
Te  duce  per  pueros  hostili  more  refertur  ; 
Adversarius  est  frater  ;  lacus  Hadria  ;  donee 
Alterutrum  velox  Victoria  fronde  coronet. 
Consentire  suis  studiis  qui  crediderit  te,  65 

Fautor  utroque  tuum  laudabit  pollice  ludum. 
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Protinus  ut  moneam  (si  quid  monitoris  eges  tu) 
Cluid,  de  quoque  viro,  el  cui  dicas,  saepe  videto. 
Percontatoretn  fugito  :  nam  garrulus  idem  est ; 
Nee  retinent  patulae  commissa  fideUter  aures  ;  70 

.  Et  semel  emissum  volat  irrevocabile  verbum. 
Non  ancilla  tuum  jecur  ulceret  ulla  puerve 
Intra  marmoream  venerandi  limen  amici ; 
Ne  dominus  pueri  pulchri  caraeve  puellae 
Munere  te  parvo  beet,  aut  incommodus  angat.  76 

Glualem  commendes,  etiam  atque  etiam  adspice  ;  ne  tnox 
Incutiant  aliena  tibi  peccata  pudorem. 
Fallimur,  et  quondam  non  dignum  tradimus :  ergo 
Gluem  sua  culpa  premet,  deceptus  omitte  tueri ; 
At  penitus  notum,  si  tentent  crimina,  serves,  80 

Tuterisque  tuo  fidentem  praesidio  :  qui 
Dente  Theonino  quum  circumroditur,  ecquid 
Ad  te  post  paulo  ventura  pericula  sentis  ? 
Nam  tua  res  agitur,  paries  quum  proximus  arde*  • 
Et  neglecta  solent  incendia  ^mere  vires.  85 

Dulcis  inexpertis  cultura  potentis  amici, 
Expertus  metuit.     Tu,  dum  tua  navis  in  alto  est, 
Hoc  age,  ne  mutata  retrorsum  te  ferat  aura. 
Oderunt  hilarem  tristes,  tristemque  jocosi ; 
Sedatum  celeres,  agilem  gnavumque  remissi ;  90 

Potores  bibuli  media  de  nocte  Falemi 
Oderunt  porrecta  negantem  pocula,  quamvis 
Nocturnos  jures  te  formidare  vapores. 
Deme  supercilio  nubem  :  plerumque  modestus 
Occupat  obscuri  speciem,  tacitumus  acerbi.  9b 

Inter  cuncta  leges  et  percontabere  doctos, 
dua  ratione  queas  traducere  leniter  aevum, 
Ne  te  semper  inops  agitet  vexetque  cupido, 
Ne  pavor,  et  rerum  mediocriter  utilium  spes  ; 
Virtutem  doctrina  paret,  naturane  donet ;  100 

Clidd  minuat  curas,  quid  te  tibi  reddat  amicum  ; 
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Ctuid  pure  tranquillet,  honos,  an  dulce  lucellum, 
An  secretum  iter,  et  fallentis  semita  vitae. 

Me  quoties  reficit  gelidus  Digentia  riviis, 
.  Cluem  Mandela  bibit,  rugosus  frigore  pagus,  1 05 

duid  sentSre  putas  ?  quid  credis,  amice,  precari  ? 
Sit  mihij  quod  nunc  est ;  etiam  minus  :  et  nUhi  vivam 
Q^od  superest  om,  si  quid  superesse  volunt  dt : 
Sit  bona  librorum  et  provisae  frugis  in  annum 
Copia;  neu  fluitem  dubiae  spe  pendulus  horae.  110 

SedrScUis  est  orare  Jovem,  quae  donat  et  aufert : 
Det  vf  torn,  det  opes  ;  aequum  mi  animum  ipse  parabo. 

Epistola  XIX. 

AD  MAECENATEM. 

Prisco  si  credis,  Maecenas  docte,  Cratino, 
Nulla  placere  diu  nec'vivere  cannina  possunt 
Quae  scribuntur  aquae  potoribus.     Ut  male  sanos 
Adscripsit  liber  Satyris  Faunisque  poetas, 
/I  Vina  fere  dulces  oluerunt  mane  Camenae.  5 

I  Laudibus  arguitur  vini  vinosus  Homerus  ; 
Ennius  ipse  pater  nunquam  nisi  potus  ad  arma 
Prosiluit  dicenda.     Forum  putealque  Libonis 
Mandaho  siccis^  adimam  cantare  severis. 
Hoc  simul  edixi,  non  cessavere  poetae  10 

Noctumo  certare  mero,  putere  diurno. 

Quid  ?  si  quis  vultu  torvo  ferus,  et  pede  nudo, 
Exiguaque  toga,  simuletque  ex  ore  Catonem, 
Virtutemne  repraesentet  moresque  Catonis  ? 
Rupit  larbitam  Timagenis  aemula  lingua,  i  5 

Dum  studet  urbanus,  tenditque  disertus  haberi. 
Decipit  exempleur  vitiis  imitabile  :  quod  si 
Pallerem  casu,  biberent  exsangue  cuminum. 
O  imitatores,  servum  p^cus,  ut  mihi  saepe 
Bilem,  saepe  joe  urn  vestri  movere  tumultus  !  20 
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libera  per  vacuum  posui  vestigia  princeps  ; 

Non  aliena  meo  pressi  pede.     Qui  sibi  fidit 

Dux  regit  examen.     Parios  ^gp  primus  iambos      v'  ^i^  ^  %-**-- ^  ^^ 

Ostendi  Latio,  numeros  itmnSSfeque  secutus  ^        ^'t . 

Archilochi,  non  res  et  agentia  verba  Lycamben.     CfJ^  ^^  y 

Ac,  ne  me  foliis  ideo  brevionEus  omes,  "^^  i"*^  ' 

Cluod  timui  mutare  modos  et  carminis  artem  : 

Temperat  Archilochi  musam  pede  mascula  Sappho, 

Temperat  Alcaeus  ;  sed  rebus  et  ordine  dispar,         /' "  .  ^^  ^      /^ 

Nee  socerum  quaerit,  quem  versibus  oblinat  atris,       /  ^   ^%v  y 

Nee  sponsae  lagueum  famoso  carmine  nectit.  '^^s-c^ 

Hunc  ego,  non  alio  dictum  prius  ore,  Latinus  j  /       / 

Vulgavi  fidicen :  juvat  immemorata  ferentem  ^pt^L^ y/^  -^^  *  ^^yC 

Ingenuis  oculisque  legi  manibusque  teneri. 

Scire  velis,  mea  cur  ingratus  opuscula  lector  35 


Laudet  ametque  domi,  premat  extra  limen  iniquus  ?  ^^ 


• 1 — J  X 

Non  ego  ■milxiaafi4)lebis  suffragia  venor 
^^nfmpehsis  coenarum  et  tritae  mimere  vestis  ; 


Non  eg(VBohii[um'«€riptorum  auditor  et  ultor,  ;       .^ 

Grammaticas%mBreuibus  et  pJ^ita^SignfiT?***'^    ^  *^ 

Hinc  illae  lacrimae  1  Spissis  indigna  theatris 

Scripta  pudet  recitare,  et  nugis  addere  pondus, 

Si  dixi :  Rides,  ait,  tt  Jovis  auribua  ista  j        .^ 

Servos  ;  fidis  enim  manare  poitica  meUa  /^c-a^t  L  O  />.  e^^  ^  *^^  -y 

Te  sohm^Uhi  pukher.     Ad  haec  ego  naribus  uti  45 

Formido ;  et,  luctantis  acuto  ne  secer  imgui, 

Displicet  iste  locfis,  clamo,  et  diludia  posco. 

Ludus  enim  genuit  trepidum  certamen  et  iram, 

Ira  truces  immidtias  et  funebre  belluin. 
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Epistola  XX. 
AD  LIBRUM  SUUM. 

Vertumnum  Janumque,  liber,  spectaxe  videris  ,' 

Scilicet  ut  prostes  Sosiorum  pumice  mundus. 

Odisd  claves,  et  grata  sigilla  pudico  ; 

Paucis  ostendi  gemis,  et  communia  laudas ; 

Non  ita  nutritus  !  Fuge  quo  descendere  gestis,  6 

Non  erit  emisso  reditus  tibi.     Quid  miser  egi  ? 

Q^id  volui  ?  dices,  ubi  quid  te  laeserit ;  et  scis 

In  breve  te  cogi,  plenus  quum  languet  amator. 

Cluod  si  non  odio  peccantis  desipit  augur, 

Carus  eris  Romae,  donee  te  deserat  aetas.  10 

Contrectatus  ubi  manibus  sordescere  vulgi 

Ck)eperis,  aut  tineas  pasces  tacitumus  inertes, 

Aut  fugies  Uticam,  aut  vinctus  mitteris  llerdam. 

Ridebit  monitor  non  exauditus  ;  ut  ille, 

Clui  male  parentem  in  rupes  protrusit  asellum  15 

Iratus  :  quis  enim  invitum  servare  laboret  ? 

Hoc  quoque  te  manet,  ut  pueros  elementa  docentem 

Occupet  extremis  in  vicis  balba  senectus. 

Cluum  tibi  sol  tepidus  phires  admoverit  aures. 

Me  libertino  natum  patre,  et  in  tenui  re  20 

Majores  pennas  nido  extendisse  loqueris  : 

Ut,  quantum  generi  demas,  virtutibus  addas. 

Me  primis  Urbis  belli  placuisse  domique, 

Corporis  exigui,  praecanum,  solibus  aptum, 

Irasci  celerem,  tamen  ut  placabilis  essem.  21 

Forte  meum  si  quis  te  percontabitur  aevum. 

Me  quater  undenos  sciat  implevisse  Decembres, 

CoUegam  Lepidum  quo  duxit  LoUius  anno. 
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EPISTOLARUM 

LIBER  SECUNDUS. 


Epistola  I. 
AD  AUGUSTUM. 


Quum  tot  sustineas  et  tanta  negotia  solus, 

Res  Italas  armis  tuteris,  moribus  omes, 

Legibus  emendes  ;  in  publica  commoda  peccem, 

Si  longo  sermone  morer  tua  tempera,  Caesar. 

Romulus,  et  liber  pater,  et  cum  Castore  Pollux,  5 

Post  ingentia  facta  deorum  in  tempia  recepti, 

Dum  terras  hominumque  colunt  genus,  aspera  bella 

Componunt,  agros  assignant,  oppida  condimt, 

Ploravere  suis  non  respondere  feivorem 

Speratum  meritis.     Diram  qui  contudit  hjdram,  10 

Notaque  fatali  portenta  labore  subegit, 

Comperit  invidiam  supremo  fine  domari. 

Urit  enim  fulgore  suo,  qui  praegravat  artes 

Infra  se  positeis  :  exstinctus  amabitur  idem. 

Praesenti  tibi  maturos  largimur  honwes,  15 

Jurandasque  tuum  per  numen  ponimus  aras, 

KtX  oriturum  alias,  nil  ortiun  tale  fatentes. 

Sed  tuus  bic  populus,  sapiens  et  Justus  in  uno, 
Te  nostris  ducibus,  te  Graiis  anteferendo. 
Cetera  nequaquam  simili  rations  modoque  90 
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Aestimat,  et,  nisi  quae  terns  semota  suisque  * 

Temporibu3  defuncta  videt,  fastidit  et  odit ; 

Sic  faulor  veterum,  ut  tabulas  peccare  vetantes, 

Cluas  bis  quinque  viri  sanxerunt,  foedera  regum 

Vel  Gabiis  vel  cum  rigidis  aequata  Sabinis,  25  ^ 

Pontificum  libros,  annosa  volumina  vatum,  j 

Dictitet  Albano  Musas  in  monte  locutas.  j 

Si,  quia  Graiorum  simt  antiquissima  quaeque  J 

Scripta  vel  optima,  Romani  pensantur  eadem  j 

Scriptores  trutina,  non  est  quod  multa  loquamur  :  30  j 

Nil  intra  est  olea,  nil  extra  est  in  nuce  duii.  j 

Venimus  ad  summum  fortimae  :  pingimus  atque 
Psallimus,  et  luctamur  Achivis  doctius  unctis. 

Si  meliora  dies,  ut  vina,  poemata  reddit, 
Scire  velim,  pretium  cbartis  quotus  arroget  annus.  35 

Scriptor  abhinc  annos  centum  qui  decidit,  inter 
Perfectos  veteresque  referri  debet  ?  an  inter 
Viles  atque  novos  ?  excludat  jurgia  finis.  — 
Est  vetu8  atqufi  probu8j  centum  qui  perjicit  annos,  — 
Cluid  ?  qui  deperiit  minor  uno  mense  vel  anno,  40 

Inter  quos  referendus  erit  ?  veteresne  poetas  % 
An  quos  et  praesens  et  postera  respuat  aetas  ?  — 
Iste  quidem  veteres  inter  ponetur  honeste. 
Qui  vel  mense  brevi  vel  toto  est  junior  anno,  — 
Utor  permisso,  caudaeque  pilos  ut  equinae,  45 

Paulatim  vello,  et  demo  unum,  demo  et  item  imum, 
Dum  cadat  elusus  ratione  ruentis  acervi, 
Clui  redit  in  fastos,  et  virtutem  aestimat  annis, 
Miraturque  nihil,  nisi  quod  libitina  sacravit. 

Ennius,  et  sapiens  et  fortis,  et  alter  Homerus,  50 

Ut  critici  dicunt,  leviter  curare  videtur, 
Quo  promissa  cadant  et  somnia  Pythagorea. 
Naevius  in  manibus  non  est,  et  mentibus  haeret 
Paene  recens  ?  adeo  sanctum  est  vetus  onme  poSma. 
Ambigitur  quoties  uter  utro  sit  prior  ;  aufert  •  55 

Pacuvius  dooti  famam  senis,  Accius  alti : 
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IMcitiir  Afrant  toga  convenisse  Menandro  ; 

Pkutus  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi  ; 

Vincere  Caecilius  gravitate,  Terentius  arte. 

Hos  ediscit,  et  hos  arcto  stipata  theatre  60 

Spectat  Roma  potens,  habet  hos  numeratque  po€tas 

Ad  nostrum  tempus  livt  scriptoris  ab  aevo. 

Interdum  vulgus  rectum  videt ;  est  ubipeccat. 
Si  veteres  ita  miratur  laudatque  poetas, 
Ut  nihil  anteferat,  nihil  illis  comparet,  errat :  05 

Si  quaedam  nimis  antique,  si  pleraque  dure 
Dicere  cedit  eos,  ignave  multa  fatetur, 
Et  sapit,  et  mecum  facit,  et  Jove  judicat  aequo. 

Non  equidem  insector  delendave  cajrmina  livt 
Esse  reor,  memini  quae  plagosum  mihi  parvo  70 

Orbilium  dictare  :  sed  emendata  videri 
Pulchraque  et  exactis  minimum  distantia  miror. 
Inter  quae  verbum  emicuit  si  forte  decorum, 
Si  versus  paulo  concinnior  unus  et  alter, 
Injuste  totum  ducit  venditque  poema.  75 

Indignor  quidquam  reprehendi,  non  quia  crasse 
Compositum  illepideve  putetur,  sed  quia  nuper ; 
Nee  veniam  antiquis,  sed  honorem  et  praemia  posci. 
Recte  necne  crocum  floresque  perambulet  Attae 
Fabula  si  dubitem,  clament  periisse  pudorem  80  * 

Cuncti  paene  patres,  ea  quum  reprehendere  coner, 
duae  gravis  Aesopus,  quae  doctus  Roscius  egit : 
Vel  quia  nil  rectum,  nisi  quod  placuit  sibi,  ducunt ; 
Vel  quia  turpe  putant  parere  minoribus,  et,  quae 
Imberbi  didicere,  senes  perdenda  fateri.  85 

Jam  Saliare  Numae  carmen  qui  laudat,  et  illud, 
Cluod  mecum  ignorat,  solus  vult  scire  videri : 
Ingeniis  non  ille  feivet  plauditque  sepultis. 
Nostra  sed  impugnat,  nos  nostraque  Hvidus  odit. 
QrUod  si  tam  Oralis  novitas  invisa  fuisset,  90 

Cluam  nobis,  quid  nunc  esset  vetus  ?  aut  quid  haberet, 
Cluod  legeret  tereretque  viritim  pubUcus  usus  ! 
24 
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Ut  primum  positis  nugari  Graecia  bellis 
Coepit,  et  in  vitium  fortuna  labier  aequa, 
Nunc  athletarum  studiis,  nunc  arsit  equorum  ;  95 

Marmoris  aut  eboris  fabros  aut  aeiis  amavit : 
Suspendit  picta  vultum  mentemque  tabella ; 
Nunc  tibicinibus,  nunc  est  gavisa  tragoedis  : 
Sub  nutrice  puella  velut  si  luderet  infans, 
Cluod  cupide  petiit,  mature  plena  reliquit.  100 

Cluid  placet  aut  odio  est,  quod  non  mutabile  credas  ? 
Hoc  paces  habuere  bonae  ventique  secundi. 

Romae  dulce  diu  fuit  et  solenne,  reclusa 
Mane  domo  vigilare,  clienti  promere  jura, 
Cautos  nominibus  rectis  expendere  nummos,  105 

Majores  audire,  minori  dicere,  per  quae 
Crescere  res  posset,  minui.damnosa  Hbido. 
Mutavit  mentem  populus  levis,  et  calet  imo 
Scribendi  studio :  puerique  patresque  severi 
Fronde  comas  vincti  coenant,  et  carmina  dictant.  110 

Cpse  ego,  qui  nullos  me  afltoao  scrib^re  versus, 
Invenior  Parthis  mendacipr  ;  et,  prius  orto 
Sole  vigil,  calamum  et  chartas  et  scrinia  posco. 
Navim  agere  ignarus  navis  timet ;  abrotonimi  aegro 
Non  audet,  ni»  qui  didicit,  dare  :  quod  medicorum  est.     1 15 
Promittunt  medici ;  tractant  fabriiia  fabri : 
Scribimus  indocti  doctique  poemata  passim. 

Hie  error  tamen,  et  levis  haec  insania,  quantas 
Virtutes  habeat,  sic  coUige  :  vatis  avarus 
Non  temere  est  animus ;  versus  amat,  hoc  studet  unum  ;  120 
Detrimenta,  fugas  servorum,  incendia  ridet ; 
Non  fraudem  socio,  puerove  incogitat  ullam 
Pupillo  ;  vivit  siliquis  et  pane  secundo. 
Militiae  quamquam  piger  et  malus,  utilis  urbi ; 
Si  das  hoc,  parvis  quoque  rebus  magna  juvari.  125 

Os  tenerum  pueri  balbimique  poeta  figurat ; 
Torquet  ab  obscoenis  jam  nunc  sermonibus  auremi 
Mox  etiam  pectus  praeceptis  format  amicis, 
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Asperitatis  et  invidiae  corrector  et  irae ; 

Recte  facta  refer t ;  orientia  tempora  notis  130 

Instniit  exemplis  ;  inopera  solatur  et  aegrum. 

Castis  cmn  pueris  ignara  puella  maritr 

Disceret  unde  preces,  vatem  ni  Musa  dedisset  ? 

Poscit  opem  chorus,  et  praesentia  numina  sentit ; 

Coelestes  implorat  aquas,  docta  prece  blandus  135 

Avertit  morbos,  metuenda  pericula  pellit ; 

Impetrat  et  pacem,  et  locupletem  frugibus  annum. 

Carmine  dt  superi  placantur,  carmine  manes. 

Agricolae  prisci,  fortes,  parvoque  beati, 
Condita  post  frumenta,  levantes  tempore  festo  140 

Corpus,  et  ipsum  animum  spe  finis  dura  ferentem, 
Cum  sociis  operum,  pueris,  et  conjuge  fida, 
Tellurem  porco,  Silvanum  lacte  piabant, 
Floribus  et  vino  Genium,  memorem  brevis  aevi. 
Fescennina  per  hunc  invecta  licentia  morem  145 

Versibus  alternis  opprobria  rustica  fiidit ; 
Libertasque  recurrentes  accepta  per  annos 
Lusit  amabiliter,  donee  jam  saevus  apertam 
In  rabiem  verti  coepit  jocus,  et  per  honestas 
Ire  domos  impuneminax.     Doluere  cruento  150 

Dente  lacessiti ;  fuit  intactis  quoque  cura 
Conditione  super  communi ;  quin  etiam  lex 
Poenaque  lata,  malo  quae  nollet  carmine  quemquam 
Describi.    Vertere  modum,  formidine  fustis 
Ad  bene  dicendum  delectandumque  redacti.  165 

Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit,  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio  :  sic  horridus  ille 
Defluxit  numerus  Satumius  ;  et  grave  virus 
Munditiae  pepulere  :  sed  in  longum  tamen  aevimi 
Manserunt  hodieque  manent  vestigia  ruris.  160 

Serus  enim  Graecis  admovit  acumina  chartis  ; 
Et  post  Punica  bella  quietus  quaerere  coepit, 
Cluid  Sophocles  et  Thespis  et  Aeschylus  utile  ferrent 
Tentavit  quoque  rem,  si  digne  vertere  posset ; 
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Et  placuit  sibi,  natura  sublimis  et  acer  ;  165 

Nam  spirat  tragicum  satis,  et  feliciter  audet ; 
Sed  tTirpem  putat  inscite  metuitque  lituram. 

Creditur,  ex  medio  qiiia  res  arcessit,  habere 
Sudoris  minimum,  sed  habet  Comoedia  lanto 
Plus  oneris,  quanto  veniae  minus;     Adspice,  Plautus      170 
Cluo  pacto  partes  tutetur  amantls  ephebi ; 
Ut  patris  attenti ;  lenonis  ut  insidiosi : 
Cluantus  sit  Dossennus  edacibus  in  parasitis  ; 
Cluam  non  adstricto  percurrat  pulpita  socco. 
Gestit  enim  nummum  in  loculos  demittere,  post  hoc         176 
Securus,  cadat  an  recto  stet  fabula  talo. 
Cluem  tulit  ad  scenam  ventoso  Gloria  curra, 
Exanimat  lentus  spectator,  sedulus  inflat. 
Sic  leve,  sic  parvum  est,  animum  quod  laudis  avarum 
Submit  ac  reficit.     Valeat  res  ludicra,  si  mo  180 

Palma  negata  macrum,  donata  reducit  opimum. 

Saepe  etiam  audacem  fugat  hoc  terretque  poetam. 
Gluod  numero  plures,  virtute  et  honore  minores, 
Indocti  stolidique,  et  depugnare  parati. 
Si  discordet  eques,  media  inter  carmina  poscunt  1S5 

Aut  ursum  aut  pugiles  :  his  nam  plebecula  gaudet. 
Verum  equitis  quoque  jam  migravit  ab  aure  voluptas 
Onmis  ad  incertos  oculos  et  gaudia  vana. 
Cluatuor  aut  plures  aulaea  premuntur  in  horas, 
Dum  fugiunt  equitum  turmae  peditimique  catervae  ;        190 
Mox  trahitur  manibus  regum  fortuna  retortis  ; 
Esseda  festinant,  pilenta,  petorrita,  naves  ; 
Captivum  portatur  ebur,  captiva  Corinthus. 

Si  foret  in  terris,  rideret  Democ'ritus  ;  seu 
Diversum  confusa  genus  panthera  camelo,  195 

Sive  elephas  albus  vulgi  conv©rteret  ora  : 
Spectaret  populum  ludis  attentius  ipsis, 
Ut  sibi  praebentem  mimo  spectacula  plura. 
Scriptores  autem  narrare  putaret  asello 
Fabellam  surdo.     Nam  quae  pervincere  voces  200 
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Evaluere  sonum,  referunt  quern  nostra  theatra  1 
Garganum  mugire  putes  nemus,  aut  mare  Tuscum  : 
Tanto  cum  strepitu  ludi  spectantur,  et  artes, 
Divitiaeque  peregrinae  ;  quibus  oblilus  actor  ^ 

Cluum  stetit  in  scena,  concurrit  dextera  laevae.  205 

Dixit  adhuc  aJiquid  1  —  Nil  sane.  —  Quid  placet  ergo  ?  — 

Lana  Tarentino  violas  imitata  veneno. 

Ac  ne  forte  putes,  me,  quae  facere  ipse  recusem, 
Cluum  recte  tractent  alii,  laudare  maligne  ; 
Ille  per  extentum  funem  mihi  posse  videtmr  210 

Ire  poeta  ;  meura  qui  pectus  inaniter  angit, 

Irritat,  mulcet,  falsis  terroribus  implet, 

Ut  magus,  et  modo  me  Thebis,  modo  ponit  Athenis. 

Verum  age,  et  his^  qui  se  lectori  credere  malunt, 

Quam  spectatoris  fastidia  ferre  superbi,  215 

Curam  redde  brevem,  si  munus  Apolline  dignum 

Vis  complere  libris,  et  vatibus  addere  calcar, 

Ut  studio  majore  petant  Helicona  virentem. 
Multa  quidem  nobis  facimtis  mala  saepe  poetae, 

(Ut  vineta  egomet  caedam  mea)  quum  tibi  librum  220 

Solticito  damus  aut  fesso  ;  quum  laedimur,  unum 

Si  quis  amicorum  est  ausus  reprendere  vers  am  ; 

Cluum  loca  jam  recitata  revolvimus  irrevocati  ; 

Cluum  lamentamur,  non  apparere  labores 

Nostros,  et  tenui  deducta  poemata  filo  ;  225 

Cluum  speramus  eo  rem  venturam,  ut  simul  atque 

Carmina  rescieris  nos  fingere,  commodus  ultro 

Arcessas,  et  egere  vetes,  et  scribere  cogas. 

Sed  tamen  est  operae  pretium  cognoscere,  quales 

Aedituos  habeat  belli  spectata  domique  230 

Virtus,  indigno  non  committenda  poetae. 
Gratus  Alexandro  regi  Magno  fuit  ille 

Choerilus,  incultis  qui  versibus  et  male  natis 

RetuUt  acceptos,  regale  numisma,  Philippos. 

Sed  veluti  tractata  notam  labemque  remittuni  235 

Atramenta,  fere  scriptores  carmine  foedo 
24* 
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Splendida  fkcta  linunt.     Idem  rex  ille,  poema 

Clui  tarn  ridiculum  tain  care  prodigus  emit, 

Edicto  vetuit,  ne  quis  se,  praeter  Apellem, 

Pingeret,  aut  alius  Lysippo  duceret  aera  240 

Fortis  Alexandri  vultum  simulantia.     Cluod  si 

Judicium  subtile  videndis  artibus  illud 

Ad  libros  et  ad  haec  Musarum  dona  vocares, 

Boeotiim  in  crasso  jurares  aere  natum. 

At  neque  dedecorant  tua  de  se  judicia,  atque  245 

Mimera,  quae  multa  dantis  cum  laude  tulerunt, 
Dilecti  tibi  Virgilius  Variusque  poetae  ; 
Nee  magis  expressi  vultus  per  aenea  signa, 
Cluam  per  vatis  opus  mores  animique  virorum 
Clarorum  apparent     Nee  sermones  ego  mallem  250 

Repentes  per  humum,  quam  res  componere  gestas  ; 
Terrarumque  situs  et  flumina  dicere,  et  arces 
Montibus  impositas,  et  barbara  regna,  tuisque 
Auspiciis  totum  confecta  duella  per  orbem, 
Claustraque  custodem  pacis  cohibentia  Janum,  255 

Et  formidatam  Parthis  te  principe  Romam  ; 
Si,  quantum  cuperem,  possem  quoquo.     Sed  neque  parvum 
Carmen  majestas  recipit  tua,  nee  mens  audet 
Rem  tentare  pudor,  quam  vires  ferre  recusent. 
Sedulitas  autem  stulte,  quem  diligit,  urguet,  260 

Praecipue  quum  se  numeris  commendat  et  arte  : 
Discit  enim  citius  meminitque  libentius  illud, 
Cluod  quis  deridet,  quam  quod  probat  et  veneratur. 
Nil  moror  oflSicium  quod  me  gravat,  ac  neque  ficto 
In  pejus  vultu  proponi  cereus  usquam,  266 

Nee  prave  factis  decorari  versibus  opto  : 
Ne  rubeam  pingui  donatus  munere,  et  una 
Cum  scriptore  meo,  capsa  porrectus  aperta, 
Deferar  in  vicum  vendentem  thus  et  ordores 
Et  piper  et  quidquid  chards  amicitur  ineptis.  270 
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Epistola  II. 

AD  JULIUM  FLORUM. 

Flore,  bono  claroque  fidelis  amice  Neroni, 

Si  quis  forte  velit  puerum  tibi  vendere,  natum 

Tibure  vel  Gabiis,  et  tecum  sic  agat :  Hie  ei 

CandiduSj  et  talos  a  vertice  pulcher  ad  inios^ 

Fiet  eritque  tuus  nummorum  milHhus  octo^  5 

Vema  ministeriis  ad  nutus  aptus  herileSj 

lAterulis  Chraecis  imbutus^  idoneus  arti 

Cuilibetj  argiUa  quidvis  imitabeiris  uda  ; 

Quin  etiam  canet  indoctum,  $ed  didce  bibentu 

JVEultaJidem  promiasa  levant,  ubi  plenius  aequo  iO 

Laudat  venaleSj  qui  vuU  extrudere,  merces. 

Res  urguet  me  nulla  ;  meo  sum  pauper  in  aere  : 

J^emo  hoc  mangonumfaceret  tibi  :  non  temere  a  me 

Quivis  ferret  idem  :  semel  hie  cessavit j  et,  vtfitj 

In  scalis  latuit  metuens  pendentis  habenae.  15 

Des  nummos,  excepta  nihil  te  sifuga  laedit. 

Die  ferat  pretium,  poenae  secunis,  opinor. 

Prudens  emisti  vitiosum  ;  dicta  tibi  est  lex  : 

Insequeris  tamen  himc,  et  lite  moraris  iniqua. 

Dixi  me  pignim  proficiscenti  tibi,  dixi  20 

Talibus  officiis  prope  mancum  ;  ne  mea  saevus 
Jurgares  ad  te  quod  epistola  nulla  veniret. 
duid  turn  profeci,  raecimi  facientia  jura 
Si  tamen  attentas  ?  duereris  super  hoc  etiam,  quod 
Exspectata  tibi  non  mittam  carmina  mendax.  25 

Luculli  miles  collecta  viatica  multis 
Aerumnis,  lassus  dam  noctu  stertit,  ad  assem 
Perdiderat :  post  hoc  vehemens  lupus,  et  sibi  et  hosti 
Iratus  pariter,  jejunis  dentibus  acer, 
Praesidium  regale  loco  dejecit,  ut  aiunt,  30 
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Summe  munito  et  multanim  divite  rerum. 

Clams  ob  id  factum,  donis  omatur  honestis  ; 

Accipit  et  bis  dena  super  sestertia  nummdm. 

Forte  sub  hoc  tempus  castellum  evertere  praetor 

Nescio  quod  cupiens,  hortari  coepit  eundem  35 

Verbis,  quae  timido  quoque  possent  addere  men  tern  '. 

J,  6one,  quo  virtus  tua  te  vocat.     IpedefaustOj 

Grandia  latwnis  meritorum  praemia  !  Quid  stas  ? 

Post  haec  ille  catus,  quantumvis  rusticus,  Ibit, 

[bit  eo  quo  via,  qui  zonam  perdidit,  inquit.  40 

Romae  nutriri  mihi  contigit  atque  doceri 
Iratus  Graiis  quantimi  nocuisset  Achilles  : 
Adjecere  bonae  paulo  plus  artis  Athenae  ; 
SciUcet  ut  possem  curvo  dignoscere  rectum, 
Atque  inter  silvas  Academi  quaerere  verum.  46 

Dura  sed  emovere  loco  me  tempora  grato, 
Civilisque  rudem  belli  tulit  aestus  in  arma, 
Caesaris  Augusti  non  responsura  lacertis. 
Unde  simul  primum  me  dimisere  Philippij 
Decisis  humilem  pennis,  inopemque  patemi  50 

Et  laris  et  fundi,  paupertas  impulit  audax 
Ut  versus  facerem  :  sed,  quod  non  desit,  habentem 
Cluae  poterunt  unqaam  satis  expurgare  cicutae, 
Ni  melius  dormire  putem  quam  scribere  versus  ? 

Singula  de  nobis  anni  praedantur  euntes  ;  55 

Eripuere  jocos,  Venerem,  convivia,  ludum  ; 
Tendunt  extorquere  poemata  :  quid  feciam  vis  1 
Denique  non  Dmnes  eadem  mirantur  amantque  r 
Carmine  tu  gaudes  ;  hie  delectatur  iambis  ; 
Ille  Bioneis  sermonibus  et  sale  nigro.  00 

TVds  mihi  convivae  prope  dissentire  videntur, 
Poscentes  vario  multum  di versa  palato. 
Cluid  dem  ?  quid  non  dem  ?  Renuis  quod  tu,  jubet  alter  ; 
Cluod  petis,  id  sane  est  invisum  acidumqiie  duobus. 

Praeter  cetera,  me  Romaene  poemata  censes  Go 

Scribere  posse,  inter  tt)t  curas  totque  labores  ? 
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Hie  sponsum  vocat,  hie  auditum  scripta  reKctis 
Omnibus  officiis  ;  cubat  hie  in  coile  Cluirini, 
Hie  extremo  in  Aventino  ;  visendus  uterque  : 
Intervalla  vides  humane  commoda.  —  Verum  70 

Purae  suntplateae,  nihil  ut  meditantibus  obstet  — 
Festinat  ealidus  mulis  gerulisque  redemtor  ; 
Torqnet  nime  lapidem,  nime  ingens  maehina  tignum  : 
Tristia  robustis  luetantur  funera  plaustris  ; 
Hae  rabiosa  fugit  eanis,  hae  lutulenta  ruit  sus  :  75  * 

I  nunc,  at  versus  teeum  meditare  eanoros. 
Scriptorum  ehorus  omnis  amat  nemus,  et  fugit  urbes, 
Rite  eliens  Baeehi,  somno  gaudentis  et  umbra. 
Tu  me  inter  strepitus  noctumos  atque  diumos 
Vis  canere,  et  contacta  sequi  vestigia  vatum  ?  80 

Ingenium,  sibi  quod  vacuas  desiunsit  Athenas, 
Et  studiis  annos  septem  detlit,  insenuitque 
Ldbris  et  curis,  statua  tacitumius  exit 
Plerumque,  et  risu  populum  quatit :  hie  ego  rerum 
Fluctibus  in  mediis,  et  tempestatibus  urbis,  85 

Verba  lyrae  motvu-a  sonum  connectere  digner  ? 
Auctor  erat  Romae  consult©  rhetor,  ut  alter 
Alterius  sermone  meros  audiret  honores  ; 
Gracchus  ut  hie  illi  foret,  huic  ut  Mucins  ille. 
Clul  minus  argutos  vexat  furor  iste  poetas  ?  90 

Carmina  compono,  hie  elegos  ;  mirabile  visu 
Caelatumque  novem  Musis  opus  !  Adspice  primum, 
Cluanto  cum  fastu,  quanto  molimine  circum- 
Spectemus  vacuam  Romanis  vatibus  aedem  I 
Mox  etiam,  si  forte  vacas,  sequere,  et  procul  audi,  95 

Cluid  ferat  et  quare  sibi  nectat  uterque  coronam. 
Caedimur,  et  totidem  plagis  consmnimus  hostem, 
Lento  Samnites  ad  lumina  prima  duello. 
Discedo  Alcaeus  ptmcto  illius  :  ille  meo  quis  ? 
Cluis,  nisi  Callimachus  ?  si  plus  adposcere  visus,  100 

Pit  Mimnermus,  et  optivo  cognomine  crescit 
Multa  fero,  ut  placem  genus  irritabile  vatum, 
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Cluum  scribo,  et  supplex  populi  sufiragia  capto  : 

Idem,  finitis  studiis  et  mente  recepta, 

Obturem  patulas  impune  legentibus  aures.  1 0** 

Ridentur  mala  qiii  componunt  cannina :  verum 

Gaudent  scribentes,  et  se  venerantur,  et  ultro, 

Si  taceas,  laudant  quidquid  scripsere,  beati. 

At  qui  legitimum  cupiet  fecisse  po€ma, 
Cum  tabulis  animum  censoris  sumet  honesti ;  1 10 

Audebit  quaecunque  parum  splendoris  habebunt, 
Et  sine  pondere  enint,  et  honore  indigna  ferentur, 
Verba  movere  loco,  quamvis  invita  recedant, 
Et  versentur  adhuc  intra  penetralia  Vestae. 
Obscurata  diu  populo  bonus  eruet,  atque  115 

Proferet  in  lucem  speciosa  vocabula  rerum, 
Cluae,  priscis  memorata  Catonibus  atque  Celhegis, 
Nunc  situs  informis  premit  et  deserta  vetustas  : 
Adsciscet  nova,  quae  genitor  produxerit  usios. 
Vehemens  et  liquidus,  puroque  simillimus  amni,  120 

Fundet  opes,  Latiumque  beabit  divite  lingua. 
Luxuriantia  compescet,  nimis  aspera  sajio 
Levabit  cultu,  virtute  careniia  toilet : 
Ludentis  speciem  dabit,  et  torquebitur,  ut  qui 
Nunc  Satyrum  nunc  agrestem  Cyclopa  m9vetur.  125 

Praetulerim  scriptor  delirus  inersque  videri, 
Dum  mea  delectent  mala  me,  vel  denique  fallant, 
Cluam  sapere  et  ringi.    Fuit  baud  ignobilis  Argis, 
Clui  se  credebat  miros  audire  tragoedos, 
In  vacuo  laetus  sessor  plausorque  theatre  ;  130 

Cetera  qui  vitae  servaret  munia  recto 
More  ,*  bonus  sane  vicinus,  amabilis  hospes, 
Comis  in  uxorem,  posset  qui  ignoscere  servis, 
Et  signo  laeso  non  insanire  lagenae  ; 

Posset  qui  rupem  et  puteum  vitare  patentem.  135 

Hie  ubi  cognatorum  opibus  curisque  refectus 
Expulit  elleboro  morbum  bilemque  meraco, 
Et  redit  ad  sese  ;  Pol,  me  occidistis,  amici, 
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Non%ervastis,  ait,  cui  sic  extorta  voluptas, 

£t  demtus  pretium  mentis  gratissimus  error.  140 

Nimirum  sapere  est  abjectis  utile  nugis, 
Et  tempestivum  pueris  concedere  ludum  ;  ^ 

Ac  non  verba  sequi  fidibus  modulanda  Latims,        tC^^      -^ .   / .  ? 
Sed  verae  numerosque  modosque  ediscere  vitae. 
Cluocirca  mecum  loquor  haec,  tacitusque  recorder :  145 

Si  tibi  nulla  sitim  finiret  copia  lymphae, 
Narrares  medicis  :  quod,  quanto  plura  parfiLsti, 
Tanto  plura  cupis,  nuUine  faterier  audes  1 
Si  vulnus  tibi  monstrata  radice  vel  herba 
Non  fieret  levius,  fugeres  radice  vel  herba  160 

Proficiente  nihil  curarier.     Audieras,  cui 
Rem  d1  donarent,  illi  decedere  pravam 
Stultitiam  ;  et,  quum  sis  nihilo  sapientior,  ex  quo 
Plenior  es,  tamen  uteris  monitoribus  isdem  1 
At  si  divitiae  prudentem  reddere  possent,  155 

Si  cupidum  timidumque  minus  te  ;  nempe  ruberes, 
Viveret  in  terris  te  si  quis  avarior  uno. 

Si  proprium  est,  quod  quis  libra  mercatus  et  acre  est, 
Gtuaedam,  si  credis  consultis,  mancipat  usus : 
Glui  te  pascit  ager,  tuus  est  ;  et  villicus  Orbt  IGO 

Cluum  segetes  occat  tibi  mox  frumenta  daturas, 
Te  dominum  sentit :  das  nummos;  accipis  uvam, 
Pullos,  ova,  padum  temeti :  nempe  modo  isto 
Paulatim  mercaris  agrum,  fortasse  trecentis, 
Aut  etiam  supra,  nummorum  millibus  emtum.  165 

Gluid  refert,  vivas  numerato  nuper  an  o!im  ? 
Emtor  Aricini  quondam  Veientis  et  arvi 
Emtum  coenat  olus,  quamvis  aliter  putat ;  emtis 
Sub  noctem  gelidam  lignis  calefactat  aenum  ; 
Sed  vocat  usque  suum,  qua  populus  adsita  certis  170 

limitibus  vicina  refugit  jurgia  ;  tanquam 
Sit  propnum  quidquam,  puncto  quod  mobiUs  horae, 
Nunc  prece,  nunc  pretio,  nunc  vi,  nunc  morte  sujMrema, 
Permutet  dominos  et  cedat  in  altera  jura. 
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Sic,  quia  perpetuus  nulli  datur  usus,  et  heres  *  175 

Heredem  alterius  velut  unda  supervemt  undam, 
Cluid  vici  prosunt  aut  horrea  1  Gluidve  Calabria 
Sallibus  adjecti  Lucani,  si  metit  Orcus 
Grandia  cum  parvis,  non  exorabilis  auro  ? 
Gemmas,  marmor,  ebur,  Tyrrhena  sigilla,  tabellas,  180 

Argentum,  vestes  Gaetuio  murice  tincUis, 
Sunt  qui  non  habeant,  est  qui  non  curat  habere. 
Cur  alter  fratrum  cessare  et  ludere  et  ungi 
Praeferat  Herodis  palmetis  pinguibus  ;  alter, 
Dives  et  importunus,  ad  umbram  lucis  ab  ortu  185 

Silvestrem  flammis  et  ferro  mitiget  agrum, 
Scit  Genius,  natale  comes  qui  temperat  astrum, 
Naturae  deus  humanae,  mortalis  in  unum- 
Cluodque  caput,  vidtu  mutabilis,  albus  et  ater. 

Utar,  et  ex  modico,  quantum  res  poscet,  acervo  190 

ToUam  ;  necT  metuam,  quid  de  me  judicet  heres, 
Cluod  non  plura  datis  invenerit :  et  tamen  idem 
Scire  volam,  quantum  simplex  hilarisque  nepoti 
Discrepet,  et  quantum  discordet  parens  avaro. 
Distat  enim,  spargas  tua  prodigus,  an  neque  sumtum       195 
Invitus  facias  neque  plura  parare  labores, 
Ac  potius,  puer  ut  festis  quinquatribus  olim, 
Exiguo  gratoque  fruaris  tetapore  raptim. 
Pauperies  immunda  procul  procul  absit :  ego,  utrum 
Nave  ferar  magna  an  parva,  ferar  unus  et  idem.  200 

Non  agimur  tumidis  velis  aquilone  secundo  ; 
Non  tamen  adversis  aetatem  ducimus  austris ; 
Viribus,  ingenio,  specie,  virtute,  loco,  re, 
Extremi  primonim,  extremis  usque  priores. 

Non  es  avarus :  abi.    Cluid  ?  cetera  jam  simid  isto      205 
Cum  vitio  fugere  ?  caret  tibi  pectus  inani 
Ambitione  ?  caret  mortis  formidine  et  ira  9 
Somnia,  terrores  magicos,  miracula,  sagas. 
Nocturnes  lemures  portentaque  Thessala  rides  t 
Natales  grate  numeras  ?  ignoscis  amicis  ?  210 
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Lemor  et  melior  fis  accedente  senecta  ? 

Quid  te  exemta  levat  spinis  de  pluribus  una  1 

Yivere  si  recte  nesds,  decede  peritis. 

Lusisti  satis,  edisti  satis,  atque  bibisti ; 

Tempus  abire  tibi  est ;  ne  potum  largius  aequo  215 

Rideat  et  pulset  lasciva  decentius  aetas. 


95 
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EPISTOLA  AD  PISONES. 


Huinano  capiti  cervicem  pictor  equinam 

Jungfere  si  velit,  et  varias  inducere  plumas 

Undique  coUatis  membris,  ut  turpiter  atrum 

Desinat  in  |nscem  mulier  formosa  supeme, 

Spectatum  admissi  risum  teneatis,  amici  7  5 

Credite,  Pisones,  isti  tabulae  fore  libnim 

Persiimlem,  cujus,  velut  aegri  somnia,  vanae 

Fingentur  species  ;  ut  nee  pes,  nee  caput  uni 

Reddatur  formae.  -—  Pictoribus  atque  poStis 

Quidlibei  audendi  semper  fuU  aequa  potestas.  —  10 

Scimus,  et  banc  veniam  petimusque  damusque  vicissim : 

Sed  non  ut  placidis  coeant  immitia :  non  ut 

Serpentes  avibus  geminentur,  tigribus  agni. 

Inceptis  gravibus  plerumque  et  magna  professis 
Purpureus,  late  qui  splendeat,  unus  et  alter  15 

Assuitur  pannus ;  quum  lucus  et  ara  Dianae, 
£t  properantis  aquae  per  amoenos  ambitus  agros, 
Aut  flumen  Rhenum,  aut  pluvius  describitur  eurcus.  ^ 
Sed  nunc  non  erat  his  locus.     Et  fortasse  cupressum 
Scis  simulare :  quid  hoc,  si  firactis  enatat  exspes  20 

Navibus,  aere  dato  qui  pingitur  ?  Amphora  coepit 
Institui ;  currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit  ? 
Denique  sit  quidvis,  simplex  duntaxat  et  unum. 

Maxima  pars  vatum,  pater  et  juvenes  patre  digni, 
Decipimur  specie  recti.     Brevis  esse  laboro,  26 

Obsciinis  fio  ;  sectantem  lenia  nervi 
Defidunt  animique  ;  professus  ^andia  turget ; 
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Serpit  hximi  tutus  iiimium  timidusque  procellae  ; 

Gtui  variare  cupit  rem  prodigialiter  unam, 

Delphinum  silvis  appingit,  fluctibus  aprum.  30 

In  vitium  ducit  culpae  fuga,  si  caret  arte. 

Aemilium  circa  ludum  faber  unus  et  ungues 
Exprimet,  et  molles  imitabitur  aere  capillos, 
Infelix  operis  summa,  quia  ponere  totum 
Nesciet.     Hunc  ego  me,  si  quid  componere  curem,  35 

Non  magis  esse  velim,  quam  naso  vivere  pravo, 
Spectandimi  nigris  oculis  nigroque  capillo. 

Sumite  materiam  vestris,  qui  scribitis,  aequam 
Viribus,  et  versate  diu,  quid  ferre  recusent, 
Ctuid  valeant  humeri.     Cui  lecta  potenter  erit  res,  .  40 

Nee  facundia  deseret  hunc,  nee  lucidus  ordo. 

Ordinis  haec  virtus  erit  et  Venus,  aut  ego  fallor,  . 
Ut  jam  nunc  dicat  jam  nunc  debentia  dici, 
Pleraque  difFerat  et  praesens  in  tempus  omittat. 

In  verbis  etiam  tenuis  cautusque  serendis,  45 

Hoc  amet,  hoc  spernat  promissi  carminis  auctor. 
Dixeris  egregie,  notum  si  callida  verbum 
Reddiderit  junctura  nov\im.     Si  forte  necesse  est 
Indiciis  monstrare  recentibus  abdita  rerum, 
Fingere  cinctutis  non  exaudita  Cethegis  50 

Continget,  dabiturque  licentia  sumta  pudenter. 
Et  nova  factaque  nuper  habebunt  verba  Mem,  si 
Graeco  fonte  cadant,  parce  detorta.     Ctuid  autem 
Caecilio  Plautoque  dabit  Romanus,  ademtum 
Vifgilio  Varioque  ?  Ego  cur,  acquirere  pauca  55 

Si  possum,  invideor,  quum  lingua  Catonis  et  Ennt 
Sermonem  patrium  ditaverit,  et  nova  rerum 
Nomina  protulerit  ?  Licuit,  semperque  licebit, 
Signatum  praesente  nota  procudere  nomen.  ^    . 
Ut  silvae,  foliis  pronos  mutantis  in  annos,  SO 

Prima  cadunt :  ita  verborum  vetus  intent  aetas, 
Et  juvenum  ritu  florent  modo  nata  vigentque. 
Debemur  morti  nos  nostraque  ;  sive,  recepto 
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Terra  Neptuho,  classes  aquilonibus  arcet 

Regis  opus  ;  sterilisve  diu  palus  aptaque  remis  66 

Vicinas  urbes  alit,  et  grave  sentit  aratrum  ; 

Seu  cursum  mutavit  iniquum  frugibus  amnis, 

Doctus  iter  melius.    Mortalia  facta  peribunt : 

Nedum  sermonum  stet  honos  et  gratia  vivax. 

Multa  renascentur  quae  jam  cecidere,  cadentque,  70 

Gluae  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si  volet  usus, 

Gluem  penes  arbitriuA  est  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi 

Res  gestae  regumque  ducumque  et  tristia  bella 
Q,uo  scribi  possent  numero,  monstravit  Homerus. 
Versibus  impariter  junctis  querimonia  primum,  75 

Post  etiam  inclusa  est  voti  sententia  compos. 
Gluis  tamen  exiguos  elegos  emiserit  auctor, 
Grammatici  certant,  et  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est. 
Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo.    * 
Hunc  socci  cepere  pedem  grandesque  cothurni,  80 

Altemis  aptum  sermonibus,  et  populares 
Vincentem  strepitus,  et  natum  rebus  agendis. 
Musa  dedit  fidibus  divos,  puerosque  deorum, 
Et  pugilem  victorem,  et  equum  certamine  primum, 
Et  juvenum  curas,  et  libera  vina  referre.  86 

Descriptas  servare  vices  operumque  colores, 
Cur  ego,  si  nequeo  ignoroque,  poeta  salutor  1 
Cur  nescire,  pudens  prave,  quam  discere  malo  1 
Versibus  exponi  tragicis  res  comica  non  vult : 
Indignatur  item  privatis,  ac  prope  socco  90 

Dignia  carminibus  narrari  coena  Thyestae. 
Singula  qu%eque  locum  teneant  sortita  decenter. 
Interdum  tamen  et  vocem  Comoedia  toUit, 
Iratusque  Chremes  tumido  delitigat  ore  : 
Et  tragicus  plerumque  dolet  sermone  pedestri.  95 

Telephus  et  Peleus,  quum  pauper  et  exsul,  uterque 
Projicit  ampullas  et  sesquipedalia  verba, 
Si  cor  spectantis  curat  tetigisse  querela. 
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Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata ;  dukia  emktOf 
Et  quocunque  volant,  animiim  auditoris  agunto.  100 

Ut  ridentibus  arrident,  ita  flentibus  afflent 
Humani  vultus.     Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est 
Primum  ipsi  tibi ;  tunc  tua  me  infortunia  laedent, 
Telephe  vel  Peleu.     Male  si  mandata  loqueris, 
Aut  dormitabo  aut  ridebo.     Tristia  moestum  106 

Vultum  verba  decent ;  iratum  plena  minarum  ; 
Ludentem  lasciva  ;  severum  seria  dictu. 
Format  enim  natura  prius  nos  intus  ad  omnem 
Forttmarum  habitum  ;  juvat,  aut  impelKt  ad  iram, 
Aut  ad  humum  moerore  gravi  deducit  et  angit  j  1 10 

Post  efFert  animi  motus  interprete  lingua.    . 
Si  dicentis  enmt  fortunis  absona  dicta, 
Romani  tollent  equites  peditesque  cacbinnum. 

Intererit  multmn,  divusne  loquatur  an  heros  ; 
Maturusne  senex  an  adhuc  florente  juventa  116 

Fervidus  ;  et  matrona  potens  an  sedula  nutrix  ; 
Mercatorne  vagus  cultome  virentis  agelli  ; 
Colchus  an  Assyrius  ;  Thebis  nutritus  an  Argis. 

Aut  famam  sequere,  aut  sibi  convenientia  finge, 
Scriptor.     Honoratum  si  forte  reponis  AchiUem  ^  120 

Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer, 
Jura  neget  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arroget  armis. 
Sit  Medea  ferox  invictaque,  flebilis  Ino, 
Perfidus  Ixion,  lo  vaga,  tristis  Orestes. 
Si  quid  inexpertum  scenae  committis,  et  audes  126 

Personam  fonnare  novam,  servet\ir  ad  imum 
Clualis  ab  incepto  processerit,  aut  sibi  constet. 
Difficile  est  proprie  commimia  dicere  :  tuque  »* 

Rectius  Iliac  um  carmen  diducis  in  actus, 
€luam  si  proferres  ignota  indictaque  primus.  180 

Publica  materies  privati  juris  erit,  si 
Nee  circa  vilem  patulumque  moraberis  orbem ; 
Nee  yerbum  verbo  curabis  reddere  fidus 
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Int^rpres  ;  neo  deidlies  indtator  in  avctuniy 

Unde  pedem  p^ferre  pudor  vetet  aut  opens  lex.  135 

Nee  sic  incipies,  ut  scriptor  cjclicus  olim  : 
Fortunam  Priami  c^ntabo  et  nobUe  beUum. 
Cluid  dignum  tanto  feret  hie  promissor  biatu  1 
Parturiunt  mon(eSy  neisoetur  ridiculus  mus. 
Cluanto  rectius  hie,  qui  nil  molitur  inepte  :  140 

Die  mihi^Musa^  virun^^  cof  toe  post  tempora  Trojae^ 
Qttt  mores  homimtnh  nmUorum  vidit  et  urbes. 
Non  fumum  ex  ftdgore,.  sed  ex  fumo  daxe  lucem 
Cegitat,  ut  speciosa  dehinc  miracula  promat, 
Antiphaten^-Seylkonque,  et  cum  Cyclope  Charybdin.       145 
Nee  reditum  Diomedis  ah  interitu  M eleagri, 
Nee  gemino  helium  Trojaniun  orditur  ab  ovo. 
Semper  ad  eventum  festinat,  et  in  medias  res, 
Non  secus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit,  et  quae 
Desperat  tractata  nitescere  posse,  relinquit ;  160 

Atque  ita  mentitur,  sic  veris  feJsa  remiscet, 
Primo  ne  medium,  medio  ne  discrepet  imum.    «^     >>  1 1  iv     / 

Tu,  quid  ego  et  populus  mecum  desideret,  audi.  ' 

Si  &utoris  eges  aulaea  manentis,  et  usque 
Sessuri,  donee  cantor,  Vosplaudite^  dicat :  156 

A.etatis  cujusque  notandi  sunt  tibi  mores, 
Mobilibusque  decor  naturis  dandus  et  annis. 
Reddere  qui  voces  jam  scit  puer,  et  pede  certo 
j^ignat  humum,  gestit  paribus  colludere,  et  iram 
Ck)lligit  ac  ponit  temere,  et  mutatur  in  boras.  160 

Imberbus  juvenis,  tandem  custode  remote, 
Qaudet  equis  canibusque  et  aprici  gramine  campi ; 
Cereus  in  vitiiun  flecti,  monitoribus  asper, 
Utiliura  tardus  provisor,  prodigus  aeris, 
Sublimis,  cupidusque,  et  amata  relinquere  pemix.  165 

Conversis  studiis  aetas  animusque  virilis 
Cluaerit  opes  et  amicitias,  inservit  honori, 
ConmiisiBse  oavet,  quod  mox  mutsure  laboret. 
Midta  senem  circumveniunt  incommoda  ;  vel  quod 
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Ctiiaerit,  et  inventis  miser  abetinet,  ac  timet  uti ;  170 

Yel  quod  res  omnes  timide  gelideque  mimstrat, 

Dilator,  spe  longus,  iners,  avidusque  iuturi 

Difficilis,  querulus,  laudator  tempoiis  act! 

Se  puero,  castigator  censorque  minorum. 

Multa  ferunt  amii  venientes  commoda  secum,  176 

Multa  recedentes  adimunt.    Ne  forte  seniles 

Mandentur  juveni  partes,  pueroque  viriles  ; 

Semper  in  adjunctis  aevoque  inorabimur  aptis. 

Aut  agitur  res  in  scenis,  aut  acta  refertur. 
Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem,  180 

Cluam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus,  et  quae  . 
Ipse  sibi  trcuHt  spectator.    Non  tamen  intus 
Digna  geri  promes  in  scenam  ;  multaque  tolles 
Ex  oculis,  quae  mox  narret  facundia  praesens. 
Ne  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet ;  185 

Aut  humana  palam  coquat  es^ta  nefarius  Atreus  ; 
Aut  in  avem  Progne  vertatur,  Cadmus  in  anguem. 
duodcunque  ostendis  mihi  sic,  incredulus  odi. 

Neve  minor  neu  sit  quinto  productior  actu 
Fabula,  quae  posci  vult  et  spectata  reponi :  190 

Nee  deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Inciderit :  nee  quarta  loqui  persona  laboret. 

Actoris  partes  Chorus  officiumque  virile 
Defendat ;  neu  quid  medios  intercinat  actus, 
Cluod  non  proposito  conducat  et  haereat  apte.  196 

Die  bonis  faveatque  et  consilietur  amice, 
Et  regat  iratos,  et  amet  pacare  timientes  : 
Ille  dapes  laudet  mensae  brevis  ;  ille  salubrem 
Justitiam,  legesque,  et  apertis  otia  portis  : 
Die  tegat  commissa,  deosque  precetur  et  oret,  300 

Ut  redeat  miseris,  abeat  Fortuna  superbis. 

Tibia  non,  ut  nunc,  orichalco  vincta,  tubaeque 
Aemula,  sed  tenuis  simplexque  foramina  pauco 
Adspirare  et  adesse  Choris  erat  utilis,  atque 
Nondum  spissa  nimis  complere  sedilia  flatu  ;  205 
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Q.UO  sane  populus  numerabilis,  utpote  parvus, 

Et  firugi  cast  usque  verecundusque  coibat.  )\  wH  .  i  f  (r , 

Postquam  coepit  agios  extendere  victor,  et  urbem 

Latior  amplecti  mums,  vinoque  diumo 

Pkcari  Genius  festis  impune  diebus,  210 

Accessit  numerisque  modisque  licentia  major. 

Indoctus  quid  enim  saperet  liberque  laborum 

Rusticus,  urbano  confusus,  turpis  honesto  ? 

Sic  priscae  motumque  et  luxuriem  addidit  arti 

Tibicen.  traxifque  vagus  per  pulpita  vestem  :  215 

Sic  etiam  fidibus  voces  crevere  severis, 

Et  tufit  eloquiura  insolitum  facundia  praeceps  ; 

Utiliumque  sagax  rerum,  ef  divina  futuri, 

Sortilegis  non  discrepuit  sententia  Delphis. 

Carmine  qui  tragico  vilem  certavit  ob  hircum,  220 

Mox  etiam  agrestes  Satjnros  nudavit,  et  asper 
Incolumi  gravitate  jocum  tentavit.  eo  quod 
lUecebris  erat  et  grata  novitate  morandus 
Spectator,  functusque  sacris,  et  potus,  et  exlex. 
Verum  ita  risores,  ita  commendare  dicaces  225 

Conveniet  Satyros,  ita  vertere  seria  ludo  ; 
Ne,  quicunque  deus,  quicunque  adhibebitur  heros, 
Regali  conspectus  in  auro  nuper  et  ostro, 
Migret  in  obscuras  humili  sermone  tabemas  ; 
Aut,  dum  vitat  humum,  nubes  et  inania  captet  230 

Eflfutire  leves  indigna  Tragoedia  versus, 
Ut  festis  matrona  moveri  jussa  diebus,  ' 
Intererit  Satjrris  paulum  pudibunda  proterv^is. 
Non  ego  honorata  et  dominantia  nomina  solum 
Verbaque,  Pisones,  Sat3nroram  scriptor  amabo  ;  235 

Nee  sic  enitar  tragico  differre  colori, 
Ut  nihil  intersit,  Davusne  loquatur  et  audax 
Pythias,  emuncto  lucrata  Simone  talentum, 
An  custos  fetmiQusque  dei  Silenus  alumni. 
Ex  noto  fictum  carmen  sequar,  ut  sibi  quivis  240 

Speret  idem  ]  sudet  mullum,  frustraque  laboret 
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Ausus  idem.     Tantum  series  juncturaque  poliet ; 

Tantum  de  medio  sumtis  accedit  honoris. 

Silvis  educti  caveant,  me  judice,  Fauni, 

Ne,  velut  innati  triviis  ac  paene  forenses,  245 

Aut  nimium  teneris  juvenentur  versibus  unquam, 

Aut  immunda  crepent  ignominiosaque  dicta. 

Oflfenduntur  enim,  quibus  est  equus,  et  pater,  et  res  ; 

Nee,  si  quid  fricti  ciceris  probat  et  nucis  em  tor, 

Aequis  accipiunt  animis  donantve  corona.  260 

Syllaba  longa  brevi  subjecta  vocatur  Iambus, 
Pes  citus  ;  unde  etiam  Trimetris  accrescere  jussit 
Nomen  iambeis,  quum  senos  redderet  ictus, 
Primus  ad  extremum  similis  sibi.     Non  ita  pridem       ^ 
Tardior  ut  paulo  graviorque  veniret  ad  aures,  266 

Spondeos  stabiles  in  jura  patema  recepit 
Commodus  et  patiens  ;  non  ut  de  sede  secunda 
Cederet  aut  quarta  socialiter  ;  hie  et  in  Acci 
Nobilibus  Trimetris  apparet  rarus,  et  Ennt. 
In  scenam  missus  magno  cum  pondere  versus,  260 

Aut  operae  celeris  nimium  curaque  carentis, 
Aut  ignoratae  premit  artis  crimine  turpi. 
Non  quivis  videt  immodulata  poemata  judex  ] 
Et  data  Romanis  yenia  est  indigna  poetis. 
Idcircone  vager^  scribamque  licenter  ?  Ut  omned  265 

Visuros  peccata  putem  mea.     Tutus  et  intra 
Spem  veniae  cautus,  vitavi  denique  culpam, 
Non  laudem  merui.    Vos  exemplaria  Graeca 
Noctuma  versate  manu,  versate  diuma. 
At  veatriproam  Plautinoa  et  numeros  et  270 

Laudavere  sales,    Nimium  patienter  utrumque, 
Ne  dicam  stulte,  mirati ;  si  modo  ego  et  vos 
Scimus  inurbanum  lepido  seponere  dicto, 
Legitimumque  sonum  digitis  callemus  et  aure. 

Ignotum  tragicae  genus  invenisse  Camenae  275 

Dicitur  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis 
etui  canerent  agerentque  peruncti  faecibus  ora. 
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Post  huno  persqnae  pallaeque  repertor  honeetae 

iVeschjlus  et  modicis  instravit  pulpita  tignis, 

Et  docuit  magnumque  loqui  nitique  cothumo.  280 

Successit  vetus  his  Comoedia,  non  sine  multa 

Laude  ;  sed  in.vitium  libertas  excidit,  et  vim 

Dignam  lege  f egi.     Lex  est  accopta,  Chorusque 

Turpiter  obticuit,  sublato  jure  nocendi. 

Nil  intentatum  nostri  liquereipoetae  :  285 

Nee  minimum  meruere  decus,  vestigia  Graeca 

Ausi  deserere,  et  celebraro  domestica  facta, 

Vel  qui  praetextas,  vel  qui  docuere  togatas. 

Nee  virtute  foret  clarisve  potentius  armis, 

Gluam  lingua,  Latium,  si  non  offenderet  unum-  290 

Cluemque  poetarum  limae  labor  et  mora.     Vos,  O 

Poipjrilius  sanguis,  carmen  reprehendite,  quod  non 

Multa  dies  et  multa  litura  coercuit,  atque 

Praesectum  decies  non  castigavit  ad  unguem. 

Ingenium  misera  quia  fortunatius  arte  295 

Credit,  et  excludit  sanos  Helicone  poStas 
Domocritus,  bona  pars  non  ungues  ponere  curat, 
Non  barbam,  secreta  petit  loca,  balnea  vitat. 
Nanciscetur  enim  pretiimi  nomenque  poetae, 
Si  tribus  Anticjnris  caput  insanabile  nunquam  800 

Tonsori  licino  commiserit.     O  ego  laevus, 
Clui  purgor  bilem  sub  vemi  temporis  horam  ! 
Non  alius  faceret  meliora  poemata.    Verum 
Nil  tanti  est.    Ergo  fungar  vice  cotis,  acutum 
Reddere  quae  ferrum  valet,  exsors  ipsa  secandi :  805 

Munus  et  oflficium,  nil  scrib^ns  ipse,  docebo  ; 
(Jnde  parentur  opes  ;  quid  alat  formetque  poetam  ; 
Cluid  deceat,  quid  non  ;  quo  virtus,  quo  ferat  ern»r. 
Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  principium  et  fons. 
Rem  tibi  Socraticae  poterunt  ostendere  chartae  :  810 

Yerbaque  provisam  rem  non  invita  sequentur. 
Clui  didicit,  patriae  quid  debeat,  et  quid  amicis, 
Cluo  sit  amore  parens,  quo  frafcer  amandus  et  hospes, 
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duod  sit  conscript],  quod  judicis  officium,  quae 

Partes  in  bellum  missi  duels  ;  ille  profecto  815 

Reddere  personae  scit  convenientia  cuique. 

Respiceie  exemplar  vitae  ihorumque  jubebo 

Doctum  imitatorem,  et  veras  hinc  ducere  voces. 

Interdum  speciosa  locis  morataque  recte  * 

Fabula,  nullius  veneris,  sine  pondere  et  arte,  320 

Valdius  oblectat  populum  meliusque  moratur, 

Cluam  versus  inopes  rerum  nugaeque  canorae. 

Grails  ingenlum.  Grails  dedit  ore  rotundo 

Musa  loqui,  praeter  laudem  nullius  avarls. 

Romani  puerl  longis  rationibus  assem  325 

Discunt  in  pturtes  centum  diducere.  —  Dicas^ 

Filius  nAlbini,  m  de  quincunce  remota  eat 

Uncta,  quid  mperet  ?  —  Poteras  dixisae  :  Triena.  —  Eul 

Rem  poteria  aervare  tuam,    Redit  tincta,  quid  Jit  ?  — 

Semia,  —  An,  haec  animos  aerugo  et  cura  pecult  330 

Cluum  semel  imbuerlt,  speramus  carmina  fingi 

Posse  linenda  cedro,  et  levi  servanda  cupresso  ? 
Aut  piMesse  volunt  aut  delectare  poetae, 

Aut  simul  et  jucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vitae. 

Cluidquid  praecipies,  esto  brevis,  ut  cito  dicta  335 

Percipiant  animi  dociles,  teneantque  fideles. 

Omne  supervacuum  pleno  de  pectore  manat. 
^  Ficta  voluptads  causa  Ednt  proxima  veris  : 

Ne,  quodcunque  volet,  poscat  sibi  fabula  credl ; 

Neu  pransae  Lamiae  vivum  puerum  extrahat  alvo.         340 

Centuriae  seniorum  agitant  expertia  firugis  ; 

Celsi  praetereunt  austera  poemata  Ramnes  : 

Omne  tuHt  punctimi,  qui  miscuit  utile  duld, 

Lectorem  delectando  pariterque  monendo. 

Hie  m^et  aera  liber  Sosiis,  hie  et  mare  transit,  345 

Et  longum  noto  scriptori  proroga^  aeviun. 
/-^    Sunt  dellcta  tamen,  quibus  ignovisse  velimus. 

Nam  neque  chorda  sonum  reddit,  quem  vult  manus  et  mens, 

Poscentique  gravem  persaepe  remittit  acutum  ;      ^ 
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Nec  semper  feriet  quodcunque  minabitur  arcus.  35Ci 

Verum  ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  paucis 

Offendar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit,    . 

Aut  humana  panim  cavit  natura.     Cluid  ergo  est  ? 

Ut  scriptor  si  peccat  idem  librarius  usque, 

Cluamvis  est  monitus,  venia  caret ;  ut  citharoedus  356 

Bidetur,  chorda  qui  semper  ob^rrat  eadem  : 

Sic  mihi,  qui  multum  cessat,  fit  Choerilus  ille, 

Gluem  bis  terve  bonum  cum  risu  miror  ;  et  idem  #      * 

Indignor,  quandoque  bonus  donnitat  Homerus. 

Verum  operi  longo  fes  est  obrepere  somnum.  360 

Ut  pictura,  poesis  :  erit  quae,  si^propius  stes, 
Te  capiet  magis,  et  quaedam,  si  longius  abstes. 
Haec  amat  obscurum  ;  volet  haec  sub  luce  videri, 
Judids  argutimi  quae  non  formidat  acumen  : 
Haec  placuit  semel,  haec  decies  repetita  placebit.  366 

O  major  juvenum,  quamvis  et  voce  patema 

^gens  ad  rectum,  et  per  te  sapis,  hoc  tibi  dictum 

Tolle  memor  :  certis  medium  et  tolerabile  rebus    /     , .     v 

Recte  concedi :  consultus  juris  et  actor  ^ 

Causarum  mediocris  abest  virtute  diserti  370 

Messalae,  nec  scit  quanttmi  Cascellius  Aulus  ; 

Sed  tamen  in  pretio  est :  mediocribus  esse  poStis 

Non  homines,  mm  d1,  non  concessere  columnae. 

Ut  gratas  inter  mensas  sjmphonia  discors 

£t  crassiun  unguentum,  et  Sardo  cum  melle  papaver       376 

Ofiendunt,  poterat  duci  quia  coena  sine  istis  : 

Sic  animis  natum  inventumque  poema  juvandis, 

Si  paulum  a  summo  decessit,  vergit  ad  imum. 

Ludere  qui  nescit,  campestribus  abstinet  armis, 

Indoctusque  pilae  discive  trochive  quiescit,  380 

Ne  spissae  risum  tollant  impune  c(^onae  ; 

Clui  nescit,  versus  tamen  audet  fing^e  1  —  Quidni  f 

Liber  et  ingenuus,  praeaeriim  ceneua  equestrem 

Summam  nummoruMj  vitioque  remeUu  ah  amni,  — * 

Tu  nihil  invita  dices  faciesve  Minerva  ;  385 

26 
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Id  tibi  judiciuxD  ^t,  ea  mens  :  si  quid  tamen  dEm 

Scripseris,  uiTfetaeci  descendat  judicis  aures, 

Et  patris,  et  nostras,  nonumque  prematur  in  annumj 

Membranis  intus  positis.     Delere  licebit, 

Gluod  non  edideris  :  nescit  vox  missa  reverti.  390 

Silvestres  homines  sacer  interpresque  deonmi 
Caedibus  et  victu  foedo  deterruit  Orpheus  ; 
Dictus  ob  hoc  lenire  tigres  rabidosque  leones : 
Dictus  et  Amphion,  Thebanae  conditor  urbis, 
Saxa'movere  sono  testudinis,  et  prece  blanda  395 

Ducere  quo  vellet.     Fuit  haec  sapientia  quondam, 
Publica  privatis  secernere,  sacra  profanis, 
Concubitu  prohibere  vago,  dare  jura  maritis, 
Oppida  moliri,  leges  incidere  ligno. 

Sic  honor  et  nomen  divinis  vatibus  atque  400 

Carminibus  venit.     Post  hos  insignis  Homerus, 
Tyrtaeusque  mares  animos  in  Martia  bella 
VeTsibus  exacuit.     Dictae  per  carmina  sortes, 
Ef  vitae  monstrata  via  est,  et  gratia  regum 
Picriis  tentata  modis,  ludusque  repertus,  405 

Bt  longorum  operum  finis  ;  ne  forte  pudori 
Sit  tibi  Musa  Ijnrae  solers,  et  cantor  Apollo. 

Natura  fieret  laudabile  carmen,  an  arte, 
ttuaesitum  est.     Ego  nee  studium  sine  divite  vena, 
Nee  rude  quid  possit  video  ingeniiun  :  alterius  sic  410 

^Altera  poscit  opem  res,  et  conjurat  amice. 
Clui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam, 
M ulta  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit, 
Abstinuit  Venere  et  vino.     Clui  Pythia  cantat 
Tibicen,  didicit  prius,  extimuitque  magistrum.  415 

Nee  satis  est  dixisse  :  Ego  mira  poimata  pango  : 
Occupet  extremum  scMes  ;  mihi  turpe  reUnqui  est^ 
Mtf  quod  non  didici^  aane  nescire  fctteri, 
Ut  praeco,  ad  merces  turbam  qui  cogit  emendas, 
Assentatores  jubet  ad  lucrum  ire  poeta  420 

Dives  agris,  dives  positis  in  fenore  nummis. 
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Si  v^o  est,  unctum  qui  recte  ponere  possit, 

Et  spondere  levi  pro  paupere,  ^t  eripere  atris 

litibus  inplicitum,  mirabor  si  sciet  inter- 

Noscere  mendacem  verumque  beatus  amicTim,  421 

Tu  sen  donaris,  seu  quid  donare  voles  cui. 

Nolito  ad  versus  tibi  factos  ducere  planum 

Laetitiae  ;  clamabit  enim,  Pulchre  !  bene  !  recte  ! 

Pallescet  super  his  ;  etiam  stiUabit  amicis 

Ex  oculis  rorem  ;  saliet,  tundet  pede  terrain.  430 

Ut,  quae  conductae  plorant  in  funere,  dicunt 

Et  faciunt  prope  plura  dolentibus  ex  animo  ^]j^ 

Derisor  vero  plus  laudatore  movetur. 

Reges  dicuntur  multis  urguere  culuUis, 

Et  torquere  mer6,  quem  perspexisse  laborant,  435 

An  sit  amicitia  dignus :  si  carniina  condes, 

Nunquam  te  fidlant  animi  sub  vulpe  latentes, 

Ctuintilio  si  quki  recitares,  Corrige  sodes 

HoCj  aiebat,  et  hoc.    Melius  te  posse  negares. 

Bis  terque  expertum  frustra,  delere  jubebat,  '  -         440 

Et  male  tomatos  incudi  reddere  vermis. 

Si  defendere  delictum,  quam  vertere,  malles, 

Nullum  ultra  verbum  aut  operam  insumebat  inanem 

Gluiri  sine  rivali  teque  et  tua  solus  amares. 

Vir  bonus  et  prudens  versus  reprehendet  inertes,  445 

Culpabit  duros,  incomtis  allinet  atrum 

Transverso  calamo  signum,  ambitiosa  recidet 

Omamenta,  parum  claris  lucem  dare  coget, 

Arguet  ambigue  dictum,  mutanda  notabit ; 

Piet  Aristarchus  ;  non  dicet ;  Ckir  ego  amicum  45^ 

Offendam  in  nugisf  Hae  nugae  seria  ducent 

In  mala  derisum  semel  exceptumque  sanistre. 

Ut  mala  quern  scabies  aut  morbus  regius  urguet, 

Aut  fanaticus  error,  et  iracimda  Diana, 

Vesanum  tetigisse  timent  fugiimtque  poetam,  155 

Clui  sainunt ;  agitant  pueri,  incautique  sequuntur. 

Hie  dum  sublimis  versus  ructatur,  et  errat, 
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Si  velud  merulis  intentus  decidit  auceps 

In  puteum  foveamve,  licet,  Succurritej  longum 

Clamet,  to  cives  !  ne  sit,  qui  tollere  curet.  460 

Si  curet  quis  opem  ferre,  et  demittere  funem, 

Clul  scis,  an  prudens  hue  se  projecerit,  atque 

Servari  nolit  ?  dicam,  Siculique  poetae 

Narrabo  interitum.    Deus  immortalis  haberi 

Dum  cupit  Empedocles,  ardentem  firigidus  Aetnam  465 

Insiluit.     Sitjusliceatque  perire  poetis. 

Invitum  qui  servat,  idem  facit  occidenti. 

Nee  semel  hoc  fecit ;  nee,  si  retra,ctus  erit,  jam 

Fiet  homo,  et  ponet  famosae  mortis  amorem. 

Nee  satis  apparet,  cur  versus  factitet ;  utrum  470 

Minxerit  in  patrios  cineres,  an  triste  bidental 

M overit  incestus  :  certe  furit,  ac  velut  ursus   • 

Objectos  eaveae  valuit  si  frangere  elathros, 

Indoctum  doetumque  fugat  recitator  acerbus : 

Quern  vero  arripuit,  tenet,  ocdditque  legendoj  475 

Non  missuracutem,  nisi  plena  cnioris,  fiiruda 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


ODES. 

The  word  Ode  (fix>m  the  Greek  i^Oh  )  was  nqt  introduced  into  the 
LAtin  tongue  until  the  third  or  fourth  centuiy  of  our  era,  and  was  then  first 
used  to  denote  any  pieces  of  a  lyric  nature.  The  grammarians,  perceiv- 
ing that  Horace  bad  more  than  once  used  the  word  carmen  to  designate 
this  kind  of  poetry,  ventured  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  his  odes,  and  their 
example  has  been  followed  by  almost  all  succeeding  editors.  We  have 
no  very  strong  reasoUi  however,  to  suppose  that  the  poet  himself  ever 
intended  this  as  a  general  title  for  his  lyric  productions.  (Compare  Le$ 
Poesies  lyHoracCf  par  Sanadofif  voL  1.  p,  6.) 


Ode  1.  Addressed  to  MsBcenas,  and  intended  probably  by  Horace  as 
a  dedication  to  him  of  part  of  his  odes.  It  is  genendly  thought  that  the 
poet  collected  together  and  presented  on  this  occasion  the  first  three  books 
of  his  Ijrric  pieces.  From  the  complexion,  however,  of  the  lost  ode  of  the 
second  book,  it  would  appear  that  the  third  book  was  separately  given  to 
the  world,  and  at  a  later  period. 

The  subject  of  the  present  ode  is  briefly  this :  The  objects  of  human 
desire  and  pursuit  are  various.  One  man  dehghts  in  the  victor's  prize  at 
the  public  games,  another  in  attaining  to  high  political  preferment,  a  third 
in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  &c.  My  chief  aim  is  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  lyric  verse,  in  which  if  I  shall  obtain  your  applause,  O  Maocenas, 
my  lot  will  be  a  happy  one  indeed. 

1 — 2.  1.  Macenaa  ataois^  &c.  ''Maecenas,  descended  firom  reg^ 
ancestors."  Caius  Cilnius  Maecenas,  who  shared  with  Agrippa  the  fa- 
vour and  confidence  of  Augustus,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
patronage  of  literary  men,  is  said  to  have  been  descended  irom  Elbius 
Volterrenus,  one  of  the  Lucumonesof  Etruria,  who  fell  in  the  battle  at  the 
lake  Vadimona,  A.  U.  C.  445. — ^2.  O  et  prcRsidium,  &c.  "  O  both  my  pa- 
tron and  sweet  glory."  The  expression  dtdce  decus  meum  refers  to  the 
feeling  of  gratification  entertained  by  the  poet  in  having  so  illustrious  "a, 
patron  ana  fnend. — ^The  synaloepha  b  neglected  in  the  commencement 
of  this  line,  as  it  always  is  in  the  case  of  0,  Ueu,  ^h^  &c. ;  since  the  voice 
is  sustained  and  the  hiatus  prevented  by  the  strong  feeling  which  these 
mterjections  are  made  to  express. 

3.  Sunt  qtios  eurricidoj  &c.  "There  are  some^  whom  it  delights  to 
have  collected  the  Olympic  dust  in  the  chariot-course."  i.  e.  to  have  con- 
tended for  the  prize  at  tne  Olymrac  games.  The  Olympic  are  here  put 
««»''  Hoxhtf  for  any  games.  The  Grecian  games  were  as  follows:  1.  The 
Olympic f  celebrated  at  Olympia  in  Elis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpbeus,  after 
an  interval  of  four  years,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  of  the  month 
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Hecatombeon  which  corresponds  nearly  to  our  July.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  Pelops  or  ELercules  .was  their  founder.  After  the  invasion  of  the 
Heraclide,  Iphitus  renewed  them,  (884  B.  C.)  and  Coroebus  a  second 
time,  776  B.  C.  They  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Jupiter:  the  crown 
was  of  wild  olive,  icAnyoi. — %  The  Pi/(Aum,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  celebrated 
on  the  Crissaean  plain  near  Delphi,  at  first  every  nine,  but  subsequently 
every  five,  years.  The  season  for  holding  them  was  the  spring.  The 
crown  was  of  laureL — 3.  The  J^evMon,  These  were  originally  funera 
games,  {lyiavhciTd^iosy)  in  memory  of  Archemorus.  Hercules,  howQver, 
after  having  killed  the  Nemean  Uon,  consecrated  them  to  Jupiter.  They 
were  celebmted  in  a  grbve  near  the  city  of  Nemea,  in  the  second  ancl 
fourth  years  of  every  Olvmpiad.  The  crown  was  of  fresh  parsley.  4. 
The  Isthmian.  OrimnaUy  established  in  honor  of  Palsmon,  but  after- 
wards re-modelled  by  Theseus^  and,  consecrated  to  Neptune.  They 
were  held  on  the  isthmus  of  Connth,  twice  during  each  Olympiad.  The 
crown  was  originally  of  pine,  and  afterwards  of  withered  parsley,  but  the 
pine  subsequently  came  again  mto  use. 

4.  J^etaaueferviMSf  &c  "  And  whom  the  goal,  skilfully  avoided  by  the 
glowing  wneels."  The  principal  part  of  the  charioteer's  skill  was  dis- 
played m  avoiding  the  met<t  {v^wat)  or  goals.  In  the  Greek  hippodrome, 
as  well  as  in  the  Roman  circus,  a  low  wall  was  erected  which  divided  the 
Spatiumf  or  race-ground,  into  two  unequal  parts.  Cassiodorus  calls  it  the 
spina.  At  each  of  its  extremities,  and  resting  on  bellow  basements,  were 
placed  three  pillars  formed  like  cones ;  these  cones  were  properiy  called 
metcRj  (v6ff«rai) ;  but  the  whole  was  often  collectively  termed  in  the  singu- 
lar meta.  The  chariots,  after  starting  from  the  carceres,  or  barriers,  where 
their  station  had  been  determined  by  lot,  ran  seven  times  around  the  spina. 
The  chief  object,  therefore,  of  the  rival  charioteers,  was  to  g^t  so  near  to 
the  spmOf  as  to  graze  (evUart)  the  meta  in  turning.  This  of  course  would 
give  the  shortest  space  to  run,  and,  if  effected  each  heat,  would  ensure  the 
victory.  Compare  Burgess,  Description  of  the  Circus  on  the  Via  Appia, 
p.  65. 

5 — 6.  5.  PalmogtietiofrUi^.  "And  the  ennobling  palm."  Besides  the 
crown,  a  palm-branch  was  presented  to  the  conqueror  at  the  Grecian 

rmes,  as  a  general  token  of  victory:  this  he  carried  in  his  hand. — 
Terrarum  wmiwts.    "  The  rulers  of  the  world,"  referring  simply  to  tho 
gods,  and  not,  as  some  explain  the  phrase,  to  the  Roman  people. 

7 — 10.  7.  Htmc  Understand  juoaf.  Hunc  in  this  line ;  tZ^um  in  tho 
9th ;  and  goMdentem  in  the  11th,  denote,  respectively,  the  ambitious  aspi- 
rant after  popular  favours,  the  covetous  man,  and  the  agriculturist — 
8.  Certat  tergemxnis,  &c  "Vie  with  each  other  in  raising  him  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  state."  Hcnorihus  is  here  the  dative,  by  a  Graecism, 
for  ad  honores.  The  epithet  tergeminis  is  equivalent  merely  to  amplissimis, 
— 9.  lUum,  Understand /ttt?a*. — 10.  Lihycis.  One  of  the  principal  grana- 
ries of  Rome  was  the  fertile  region  adjacent  to  the  S3rrtis  Mmor,  and 
called  BjTzacium  or  Elmporios.  It  formed  part  of  Africa  Propria.  Horace 
uses  the  epithet  Libycis  for  Africisy  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  writers,  with 
whom  Libya  (MShi)  was  a  general  appellation  for  the  entire  continent 
of  Africa. 

11 — 15.  11,  Sarcvio,  "With  the  hoe."  Sarctdum  is  for  sarricutunL 
from  sarrio. — 12.  MtaUdsconditiombus.  "  For  all  the  wealth  of  Attalus." 
Alluding  to  Attalus  3d,  the  last  king  of  Pergamus,  fatncd  for  his  richesr 
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wliich  lie  bequeathed,  together  with  his  kingdom,  to  the  Rom&ti  people.— 

J 3.  Trabe  Cypria.    The  epithet  "Cyprian"  seems  to  allude  here  not  so 

much  to  the  commerce  of  the  island,  extensive  as  it  was,  as  to  the 

excellent  quality  of  its  naval  timber.    The  poet,  it  will  be  perceived,  uses 

the  expressions  Cypria,  Myrtoum,  Icariis,  Africuni,  Massici,  &c     mtr' 

Hox^Vi  for  any  ship,  any  sea,  any  waves,  &c. — 14.  MytUmm.    The  Myrto- 

an  sea  was  a  part  of  the  ^gean,  lying,  according  to  Strabo,  between 

"*         '       ''         '  '  "*     — P<nm2u«naiita^<'becominga  timid  mariner." — 

3  Icarian  sea  was  part  of  the  iElgean,  near  the 

and  Gyaros.    It  derived  its  name,  not  as  the 

;end,  from  Icarus,  the  son  of  Dedalus,  who, 

» it  and  was  drowned,  but  from  the  first  of  the 

:aria,  i.  e.  leaure)  the  appellation  of  which  de- 

iguase  <<  the  island  of  nsk"   Compare  Boehari, 

m.  "The  wind  Africua  denotes,  m  strictness, 

In  translating  the  text  it  will  be  sufficient  to 

."    It  derived  its  name  fh>m  the  cireumstance 

on  of  Africa  Propria. 

16 — 19.  16.  Mercaior,  The  MercatoreSf  among  the. Romans,  were 
those  who,  remaming  only  a  short  time  in  any  place,  visited  many  coun- 
tries, and  were  almost  constantly  occujMed  with  the  exportation  or  impor- 
tation of  merchandise.  The  jfegotiatoreSf  on  the  other  hand,  generally 
continued  for  some  length  of  time  in  a  place,  whether  at  Rome,  or  m  the 
provinces. — Metums.  "  Ae  long  as  he  dreads." — OUwn  et  oppidif  &c. 
"Praises  a  retired  life,  and  the  rural  scenery  around  his  native  place." — 
18.  Pau^eriem.  "  The  pressure  of  contracted  means."  Horace  and  the 
best  Latin  writers  understand  by  noujimef  and  jMmp«rto9,  not  absolute 
poverty,  which  is  properly  expressed  by  egestas,  but  a  state  in  which  we  are 
deprived  indeed  of  the  comforts,  and  yet  possess  in  some  degree,  the  neces- 
saries, of  life. — 19.  MassicL  Of  the  Roman  wines,  the  b^t  growths  are 
styled  indiscriminately  J\iassicum  and  FaUmum  (vinum.)  The  Massic 
wme  derived  its  name  from  the  vineyards  of  Mohm  Jdatsicui,  now  Jdonte 
•t^assico,  near  the  ancient  Sinuessa.  The  choicest  wines  were  produced 
on  the  southern  declivities  of  the  range  of  hills  which  commences  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sinuessa,  and  extend  for  a  considerable  distance  inland, 
and  which  may  have  taken  their  general  name  from  the  town  or  district 
of  Falemus.  But  the  most  conspicuous,  or  the  best  exposed  among  them, 
tfeems  to  have  been  the  Massic :  and  as  in  process  of  time  several  infe- 
rior growths  were  confounded  under  the  common  name  of  Falernian,  cor- 
rect writers  would  choose  that  epithet  which  most  accurately  denoted  the 
Hnest  vintage. 

20 — ^21.  20.  Partem  aoHdo,  &c.  Upon  the  increase  of  riches,  the 
Romans  deferred  the  ccbjio,  which  used  to  be  their  mid-day  meal,  to  the 
ninth  hour,  (or  three  o'clock  afternoon,)  in  summer,  and  the  tenth  hour  in 
winter,  taking  only  a  slight  repast  {prandwm)  at  noon.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  natural  day  was  fierefore  devoted  to  affairs  of  business,  or  serious 
employment,  and  was  called  in  conseouence  dies  sdidus.  Hepce  the  vo- 
luptuary, who  begins  to  quafFthe  old  Massic  before  the  accustomed  hour, 
is  said  "to  take  away  a  part  from  the  solid  day,"  or  from  the  period  devo» 
ted  to  more  active  pursuits,  and  expend  it  on  his  pleasures.  This  is  what 
the  poet,  on  another  occasion,  (Ode  2.  7.  6.)  calls  "  breaking  the  lingering 
day  \*'ith  wine,"  diem  morantemfrangere  mero. — 21.  Afbuto.  The  arbutus  (or 
arbutum)  is  the  arbute,  or  wild-strawberry  treflf  corresponding  to  the  K6ftapot 
of  the  Greeks,  the  fsnedo  of  Pliny,  and  the  arbutus  vnedo  of  Unneus, 
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cla08  10.  The  fhdt  itself  is  called  Kdjtapovi  /tc/ca/icvXov,  or  nqitaU9\o¥,  {Mb' 
now.  2.  35.)  and  in  Latin  arbutvm.  It  resembles  our  strawbeny  very 
closely,  except  that  it  is  larger,  and  has  no  seeds  on  the  outside  of  the 

a  like  that  fruit  The  arbute  tree  possesses  medicinal  qualities:  its 
leaves,  and  fruit  are  very  astringent;  and  hence,  accordmg  to  Pliny, 
the  origin  of  the  Latin  name  unedo,  {urms  and  edOf)  because  but  one  berry 
could  be  eaten  at  a  time.  The  same  writer  describes  the  fruit  as  indigest- 
ible and  unwholesome.  Compare  Plin,  H,  .AT.  19.  24 :  and  23.  8.  Fit, 
Flore  de  VtrgUe,  p.  20.    Jdartyn,  ad  Virg.  Georg.  1. 148. 

22 — ^28.  22.  Sacra.  The  fountain-heads  of  streams  were  supposed 
to  be  the  residence  of  the  river-ddty,  and  hence  were  always  held  sa- 
cred. Fountains  generally  were  sacred  to  ttie  nymphs  and  rural  divmi- 
ties. — ^23.  Et  Utuo  tubce,  &c.  **  And  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  intermingled 
with  the  notes  of  the  clarion."  The  tuba  was  straight,  and  used  for  in- 
fantry; the  tituus  was  bent  a  Uttle  at  the  end,  fike  the  augur's  sta£^  and 
was  used  for  the  cavalry:  it  had  the  harsher  sound. — 25.  Detestata. 
"Held  in  detestation.'*  Taken  passively. — J^aneL  *  Passes  the  night.** — 
Sub  Jovejrigido.  "Beneath  the  cold  sky."  Jiiptter  is  here  taken  figura- 
tively for  the  higher  regions  of  the  air.  Compare  the  Greek  phrase  birh 
A«<ff.— 28.  Teretes.  "Well-wrought"— Jtfarww.  For J^arskus.  Themoun 
tainous  country  of  the  Marsi,  m  Italy,  abounded  with  wild  boars  of  thn 
fiercest  kmd. 

29 — 34.  29.  Jtfc.  Some  editions  have  Te,  referring  to  Maecenas :  an 
inferior  reading. — Eder<z.  "  Ivy-crowns."  The  spedes  of  ivv  here  allu- 
ded to  is  the  jtdera  nigra,  sacred  to  Bacchus,  and  nence  stylecf  Amv^io  by 
the  Greeks.  It  is  the  Edera  poetica  of  Bauhin.  Servius  says  that  poets 
were  crowned  with  ivy,  because  the  poetic  fury  resembled  that  of  the 
Bacdianalians. — Doctarum  prcmia  fontium.  Poets  are  called  doctif 
"learned,"  in  accordance  with  Grecian  usage:  moiSol  aoipoL — 30.  Dit 
miseerU  superis.  '*  Raise  to  the  converse  of  the  gods  above." — ^33.  Euterpe 
cohibeti  &c.  Euterpe  and  Polyhymnia  are  meant  to  denote  any  of  the 
Muses.— 34.  Le^ornn  refugU,  &c.  "  Refuses  to  touch  the  Lesbian  lyre." 
The  lyre  is  called  "  Lesbian"  in  allusion  to  Sappho  and  Alcsus,  both  na- 
tives of  Lesbos,  and  both  famed  for  their  lyric  productions. 


ODE.  2.  Octavianus  assumed  his  new  title  of  Augustus  on  the  17Qi 
of  January  (xvm.  CaL  Febr.)  A.  U.  C.  727.  On  the  foUowingnight  Rome 
was  visited  by  a  severe  tempest,  and  an  inundation  of  the  Til^r.  The 
present  ode  was  written  in  allusion  to  that  event.  The  poet,  regarding 
the  visitation  as  a  mark  of  divine  displeasure^  proceeds  to  inquire  on  what 
deity  they  are  to  call  for  succour.  Who  is  to  free  the  Romans  from  the 
poUudon  occasioned  by  theb  civil  strife  ?  Is  it  Apollo,  god  of  prophecy  ? 
Or  Venus,  parent  of  Rome  ?  Or  Mars,  founder  of  fie  Roman  line  ? 
Or  Mercury,  messenger  of  the  skies  ? — It  is  the  last,  the  avenger  of  Cae- 
sar, the  deity  who  smuuds  his  godhead  beneath  the  person  ot  Augustus. 
He  alone,  it  heaven  spare  him  to  the  earth,  can  restore  to  us  the  favour 
of  Jove,  and  national  prosperity. 

1  —4.  1,  Tends,  A  Gnecism  for  in  terras, — Dira  granainis.  Every 
thing  sent  hy  the  wrath  of  the  gods  {dei  ira)  was  termed  dirurfL — 2.  Pa^ 
ter.  «  The  Father  of  Gods  |pd  men."  Jupiter.  Ilar^  ivipQy  n  ^s&tt  r$.— 
Hvbente  dextera,  "  With  his  red  right  hand.*?, ,  Red  with  the  reflected  glani 
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of  the  thundeibdt :  an  idea  very  probably  borrowed  &om  some  ancient 
punting. — 3.  Saeras  arces.  *^  The  sacred  summits  of  the  temples."  The 
u^tning  stmck  the  capitol  containing  the  temples  of  Jupiter,  Minerva, 
and  Juno. — 4.  Urbem.  "The  city"  i.  e.  Rome.  Coinpar<3  .QimOiJiati 
(8.  2.)  **  Urbtm  Romam  acdpimtuy 

B — 10.  5.  Gentea.  Understand  thnentes.  "He  has  terrified  the  na- 
tions, fearii^  lest,"  &c.  Analogous  to  the  Greek  idiom,  hpf^nn  foi— 6.  £la- 
eultim  Pyrrha.  AJluding  to  tl^  deluge  of  Deucalion  in  Thessaly. — J^ova 
numstra,  "Wonders  before  unseen." — 7.  Proteus.  A  sea-deity,  son  of 
Oceanus  and  Tethys,  gifled  with  prophecy  and  the  power  of  assuming 
any  form  at  pleasure.  His  fabled  employment  was  to  keep  "  the  flocks" 
<rf''Neptune,  l  e.  ihephoca,  or  seals. — 8.  Viaere,  AGksecism  for  ad  visenr- 
dvm. — 10.  PdvmMs.  The  common  reading  is  cdumbis;  but  the  true  one 
is|Ki2iim5u.  The  "  palumbsB,"  or  "  wood-pigeons,"  construct  their  nests  on 
the  branches  and  m  the  hollows  of  trees;  the  coLumJb<Zj  ox  "doves,"  are 
kept  in  dove-cots. 

13—16.  13.  JTawimTtftmm.  "The  vellow  Tiber."  A  recent  traveller 
remaiks,  with  regard  to  this  epitiiet  of  the  Tiber:  "  YeUoto  is  an  exceed* 
mgly  undescriptive  translation  of  that  tawny  colour,  that  mixture  of  red, 
brown,  grey  and  yellow,  which  should  answer  to  flacus  here ;  but  I  may 
not  deviate  fh>m  the  established  phrase,  nor  do  I  know  a  better."  (Rome 
m  the  nineteenth  een^nryy  vol,  I.  p.  84^ — 14  Litore  Etrtueo,  The  violence 
of  the  storm  forced  the.  waves  of  tke  Tiber  from  the  upper  or  Tuscan 
shore,  and  caused  an  inundation  on  the  lower  bank,  or  left  side,  of  the 
fiver,  where  Rome  was  situated. — 15.  J^Ionumenta regis.  "The  memorial 
of  Kins  Numa."  Alluding  to  the  palace  of  Numa,  which,  according  to 
Plutan^,  stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  temple  of  Vesta;  and 
was  distinct  from  his  other  residence  on  the  Ctuurinal  hill  (Plut  Vit. 
A'um.c.  14.) — 16.  Vesta.  What  made  the  omen  a pecuharly alarming 
one  was,  that  the  ii^acred  fire  was  kept  in  this  temple,  on  the  preservation 
of  which  the  safety  of  the  empire  was  supposed  in  a  great  measure  to  dc 
pend.  Compare  Ovid.  Trist.  3.  1.  29.  "Htc  focus  est  Vestct,  qui  P(diada 
servat  et  ufiUm."  If  a  vestal  virgin  allowed  the  sacred  fire  to  be  extin- 
guished, she  yfas  scourged  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  Such  an  accident 
was  always  esteemed  most  unlucky,  and  ei^iated  by  ofiering  extraordi* 
naiy  sacrifices.  The  fire  was  lighted  up  again,  not  fiom  another  fire,  but 
fix>m  the  rays  of  the  sun,  in  which  manner  it  was  renewed  every  year  ou 
the  first  ci  March,  that  day  bemg  anciently  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Compare  Lipeius,  de  Vesta  et  VestaUlms  SyrUe^ma. 

17 — 19.  17.  Bite  dum  m,  &c.  "  While  the  god  of  the  stream,  lending 
too  ready  an  ear  to  the  wishes  of  his  spouse,  proudly  shows.himself  an 
intemperate  avenger  tq^ the  complaining  ilia."  The  allusion  is  to  Itia  or 
Rea  Silvia,  the  mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  the  ancestress  c^ 
Julius  CsBsar,  whose  assassination  she  is  here  represented  as  bewailing. 
Ancient  authorities  differ  in  relation  to  her  fate,  Ennius,  cited  by  Por- 
j^yrion  in  his  scholia  on  this  ode,  makes  her  to  have  been  cast  into  the 
Tiber,  previous  to  which  she  had  become  the  bride  of  the  Anio.  Horace. 
on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  her  as  having  married  the  god  of  the  Tiben 
whidi  he  here  designates  as  uxorius  amnis.  Servius  {ad  ^en.  1.  274.)  al- 
lodes  to  this  version  of  the  fable,  as  adopted  by  Horace  and  others.  Ac- 
lon  also,  in  his  scholia  on  the  present  passage,  speaks  of  Ilia  as  haviqj; 
married  the  god  of  the  Tiber.  According  to  the  account  which  hegives, 
Ifin  was  buri^  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  and  the  river,  having  overnowad 
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hs  borders,  carried  her  remains  doi/vii  to  the  Tiber;  hence  she  was  said 
CO  have  espoused  the  deity  of  the  last  mentioned  stream.  It  may  not  be 
improper  to  add  here  a  remark  of  Niehbuhr's  in  relation  to  the  name  ot 
ttiis  female.  ''The  reading  Rhea,^^  observes  the  historian,  ''is  a«corrup- 
tion  introduced  by  the  editors,  who  very  unseasonably  bethought  them> 
selves  of  the  goddess  ^  rea  seems  only  to  have  signifiea  the  culprit,  or  the 
guilty  woman :  it  reminds  us  of  reafemina,  whicH  often  occurs,  particular- 
\y  in  Boocado.**  (Jfiehbuki'a  Roman  History^  vol.  1.  p,  176. 2d  ed.  Hare 
Mid  TMrlvMa  trmaL) — J^rmiwn,  Taken  as  an  adjective,  and  referring  to 
vitorem.  It  alludes  to  the  violence  of  the  inundation.  Some  commenta 
tors  connect  it  as  an  adverb  with  qwrenH :  "  the  too-complainine." — 19, 
Jove  non  probmUe,  Jupiter  did  not  approve  that  the  Tiber  should  under- 
take  to  avenge  the  death  of  Caesar,  a  task  which  he  had  reserved  for  Au- 
gustus. 

22—27.  22.  Gratei PersiB,  "The  formidable  Parthiaas."  Horace 
frequently  uses  the  terms  Jtfedi  and  Persa  to  denote  the  Portliians.  The 
McKlian  preceded  the  Persian  power,  which,  after  the  interval  <A  the  Gre- 
cian dommion,  was  succeeded  by  the  Parthian  empire.  The  epithet 
graves  alludes  to  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  and  the  check  of  Marc  Antony. — 
Perirent,  For periiurifuUtenL — ^23.  Vith parentumrara  juoerUut.  "Pos- 
terity thinned  through  the  guilt  of  their  fatners."  Alluding  to  the  excesses 
of  the  civil  contest — 25.  VoceL  For  invoeeL — RuenHs  imperi  rebus.  "To 
thfrntffiLirs  of  the  falling  empire."  Rebus  by  a  GtfiKcism  for  ad  res. — 26. 
Precequa.  "  By  what  supplications." — ^27.  Virgines  sanette.  Alluding 
to  the  vestal  virgins. — Minus  audientem  cormttio.  "Turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  then*  solemn  prayers."  Carmen  is  frequently  used  to  denote  any  set 
form  of  words  either  in  prose  or  verse. — As  Julius  Caesar  was  Pontifea 
Maximus  at  the  time  or  his  death,  he  was  also,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
priest  of  Vesta ;  it  bemg  particulaihr  incmnbent  on  tne  Pontifex  Maximus 
to  exercise  a  superintendmg  control  over  the  rites  of  that  goddess.  Hence 
the  anger  <)f  the  goddess  towards  the  Romans  on  account  of  Caesar's  death. 

29—39.  29.  Sedus,  "Our  guilt"  AUuding  to  the  crimes  of  the  civil 
war. — 31.  ^vbe  candenies,  kjc  "Havmff  thy  bright  shoulders  shrouded 
with  a  cloud."  The  gods,  when  they  were  pleased  to  manifest  themselves  to 
mortal  eye,  were  generally,  in  poetic  imageiy,  clothed  with  Aouds,  in  order 
to  hide,  from  mortal  saze,  the  excessive  splendour  of  their  presence. — 
»Augur  ,SpoUo,  "  Ap<Mlo,  fiod  of  prophecy." — 33.  Eryeina  ridms.  "  Smi- 
ling goddess  of  £iyx."  Venus,  so  c^ea  from  her  temple  on  mount  Eryx 
in  Sicily. — 34.  Quam  Jocus  circum,  &c.  "  Around  whom  hover  Mirth 
and  Love." — 36.  Respicis,  "Thou  again  beholdest  with  a  favouring  eye." 
When  the  gods  tumeid  their  eyes  towards  their  worshippers,  it  was  a  sign 
of  favour;  when  they  averted  them,of  displeasure.^~^ticlor.  "  Founder  o^ 
the  Roman  line."  Addressed  to  Mars,  as  the  reputed  (kth&r  of  Romulus 
and  Remus. — 39.  J^arsL  The  cmnmon  texts  have  JHouri.  Butthepeo- 
]de  of  Mauretania  were  never  remarkable  for  their  valour,  and  their  ca- 
valnr  besides  were  always  decidedly  superior  to  their  in^try .  The  Marsi, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  reputed  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  vaUant  na- 
tions of  Italy. — Cruenlum..  This  epithet  beautifully  describes  the  foe,  as 
transfixed  by  the  weapon  of  the  Marsian  and  "  weltering  in  his  blood." 

41 — 51.  41.  Sive  muMa,  &c  "Or  if,  winged  son  of  the  benign 
Maia,  having  changed  thy  form,  thou  assumest  that  of  a  youthful  hero  on 
the  earth."  Mercury,  the  of&pring  of  J  upiter  and  Maia,  is  here  addressed. 
— ^Mtwwm.    Augu8tu8.^3.  PaJwtwrocan,  &o.    "  Suffering  thyself  to  bt 
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called  the  avenger  of  CsBbar."    An  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom,  for  U 

vocari  CcMoris  ultorem. — 46,  Lcttus.  " Propitious."— 47.  Iniqman,  "Of- 
fended at" — 48.  Ocyofr  aura.  "  An  untimely  blast"  The  poet  prays 
that  the  departure  of  Augustus  for  the  skies  may  not  be  accelerated  by 
the  criines  and  rices  of  his  people. — 49.  Magnos  triumphos.  Augustus,  in 
the  month  of  August,  A.  U.  C.  725,  triumphed  for  three  days  in  succession : 
on  the  first  day  over  the  Pannonians,  Dalmatians,  lapydae,  and  their 
neighbours,  together  with  some  Gallic  and  Germanic  tribes ;  on  the  se- 
cond day,  for  the  victory  at  Actium ;  on  the  third,  for  the  reduction  of 
Egypt  The  successes  over  the  Gauls  and  Germans  had  been  obtained 
for  mm  by  his  lieutenant  C.  Carinas. — 50.  Pater  atque  Prmceps.  Angus 
tus  is  frequently  styled  on  medals.  Pater  Patritz,  a  title  which  the  succeed 
inc  emperors  adopted  from  him. — 51.  Mtdos.  "The  eastern  nations." 
Aluding  particularly  to  the  Parthians.  Compare  note  on  line  22  of  this 
Ode. — Eq}iiiiare  invUoa.  "  To  transgress  their  limits  with  impunity."  To 
make  unpunished  inroads  into  the  Roman  territoi^. 


ODE  3.  Addressed  to  the  ship  which  was  about  to  convey  Virgil  to 
the  shores  of  Greece.  The  poet  prays  that  the  voyage  may  be  a  safe 
and  propitious  one :  alarmed,  however,  at  the  same  time  by  the  idea  of 
the  dangers  which  threaten  his  friend,  he  declaims  against  the  inventor  ot 
navigation,  and  the  daring  boldness  of  mankind  in  general. — ^According  to 
Heyne,  ( VirgUii  vita  per  annoa  digestUy)  .this  ode  would  appear  to  have 
been  written  A.  U.  C.  735,  when,  as  Donatus  states,  the  hard  of  Mantua 
had  determined  to  retire  to  Greece,  and  Asia,  and  employ  there  the  space 
of  three  years  in  correcting  and  completing  the  ^neid.  {Donat,  rirg, 
tit.  §  51.)  "  ^nno  veto  qmnquagesvmo  secundot'^  observes  Donatus,  "  tU 
ulHmam  manum  JEneidi  imponeret.  siatuit  in  Cfradam  et  Asiam  secedere, 
trienmoque  continuo  omnem  operam  itmationi  dare,  ut  reliqwi  vita  tantumpM- 
lotophia  vacaret.  Sed  cum  u^essus  iter  Mhenis  occurisset  JlugustOf  ab  Ori' 
ente  Romam  revertenti,  una  cum  Casare  redire  atatuU.  Ac  cum  Jdegara,  ri- 
dnuni  Athenis  oppidum,  visendi  gratia  peteret,  Umguorem  nactna  eat :  quern 
non  intermiaaa  navigatio  auxit,  ita  ut  gravior  indiea,  tandem  Brundiavum  ad- 
ventarit,  ubi  diebua  paucia  obiit,  X,  Kal.  Octobr.  C.  Sentio,  Q.  Lucretio  Coaa. 

1—4.  1.  Sic  te  Diva^  potent  Cypri,  &c.  "  O  ship,  that  owest  to  the 
shores  of  Attica,  Virgil  entrusted  by  us  to  thy  care,  so  may  the  goddess  who 
rules  oyer  Cyprus,  so  may  the  brothers  of  Helen,  bright  luminaries,  and 
the  latlier  of  the  winds  direct  thy  course,  all  others  being  confined  except 
Japyx,  that  thou  may  est  give  him  up  in  safety  to  his  destined  haven,  and 
preserve  the  one  half  of  my  soul."  With  reddasy  and  serves,  understand  ut, 
which  stands  in  opposition  to  sic. — Diva  potetts  Cypri.  Venus.  From  her 
power  over  the  sea  she  was  invoked  by  the  Cniuians,  KvKh)ia,  the  dis- 
penser of  favourable  voyages.  {Pausan.  1.  14.)—- 2.  Fratres  Helena. 
Castor  and  Pollux.  It  was  the  particular  office  of  "the  brothers  of 
Helerf  *  to  bring  aid  to  mariners  in  time  of  danger.  They  were  identified 
by  the  incients  with  those  luminous  appearances,  resembling  balls  of  fire, 
which  are  seen  on  the  masts  and  yards  of  vessels  before  and  after  storms. — 
3.  Ventorum  pater.  JSolus.  The  island  in  which  he  was  fabled  to  have 
reigned,  was  Strongyle,  the  modem  Str<md>oU.—4,  Obstrictis  aliis.  An  al- 
lusion to  the  Homeric  fable  of  Ulysses  and  his  bag  of  adverse  winds.— 
lapyga.  The  west-north-west.  It  received  its  name  from  lapygia,  in 
Lower  Italy,  which  country  lay  partly  in  the  line  of  its  direction.  It  was 
the  most  favourable  wind  for  sailing  irom  Brundisium  towards  the  south- 
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em  parts  of  Greece,  the  vessel  having,  in  the  course  of  her  voyage  to  At- 
tica, to  double  the  promontories  of  Taenarus  and  Ivlalca. 

9—15.  9^  Hit  robur  et  <Z8  tripleXf  &c.  "  That  mortal  heid  the  strenoth 
of  triple  brass  around  his  breast"  Robur  et  <zs  triplex  is  here  put  for 
robur  mris  triplicis. — 12.  Afiicvm.  The  west-south-west  wind,  answer- 
mg  to  the  M\\i  of  the  Greeks. — 13.  AquUonibus.  The  term  •iaxMo  de- 
notes m  strictness  the  wind  which  blows  frorti  the  quarter  directly  oppo- 
Bite  to  that  denominated  Airicus.  A  strict  translation  of  both  terms, 
however,  would  diminish,  in  the  present  instance,  the  poetic  beauty  of  the 
passage.  The  whole  may  be  rendered  as  follows :  "  The  headlong  fury 
of  the  souUi-west  wind,  contending  with  the  north-eastern  blasts." — 14. 
Tristes  Hvadas.  "  The  rainy  Hyades."  The  Hyades  were  seven  of  the 
fourteen  daughters  of  Atlas,  their  remaining  sisters  being  called  Pleiades. 
These  vii^ns  bewailed  so  immoderately  the  death  of  their  brother  Hvas, 
who  was  devoured  by  a  Hon,  that  Jupiter  out  of  compassion,  changed  them 
into  stars,  and  placed  them  in  tlie  head  of  Taurus,  where  they  still  re- 
tain their  grief,  their  rising  and  setting  being  attended  with  heavy  rains. 
Hence  the  epithet  Irisic*  ("weeping,"  "rainy,")  applied  to  them  by  the  poet.— 
16.  jidrice.  Some  commentators  insist,  that  *Adrim  is  here  used  for  the  sen  in 
general,  because,  as  the  Adriatic  feces  the  south-east,  the  remark  of  Ho- 
race cannot  be  true  of  the  south.  In  the  age  of  the  poet,  however,  the 
term  »Adria  was  used  in  a  very  extensive  sense.  The  sea  which  it  desig- 
nated, was  considered  as  extending  to  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  and 
the  western  shores  of  Greece^  and  the  Sinus  lonicus  (corresponding  ex- 
actly with  the  present  gulf  of  Venice)  was  regarded  merely  as  a  part  of  it 

17 — 19.  17.  Q,U6m  mortis  timuit  gradum.  "What  path  of  death  did 
he  fear."  i.  e.  what  kind  of  death.  Equivalent  to  quam  viam  ad  Orcvm. 
— 18.  RecHs  oculis.  "  With  steady  gaze,"  i.  e.  with  fearless  eye.  Most 
editions  read  siccis  oculis^  which  Bentley  altered,  on  conjecture,  to  rectis. 
Others  prefer ^iafw  octdis. — 19.  Et  infames  scopulos  Acroceraunw.  "And 
the  Acroceraunia,  ill-famed  cliffs."  The  Ceraunia  were  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains along  the  coast  of  Northern  Epirus,  forming  part  of  the  boundary 
between  it  and  Dlyricum.  That  portion  of  the  chain  which  extended  be- 
yond Oricum,  formed  a  bold  promontory,  and  was  termed  Acroceraunia 
('A«cpoKef>ady2a^from  its  summit,  (dxpa)  being  often  struck  by  lightning 
C<ccpavvi().  This  coast  was  much  dreaded  by  the  mariners  of  antiquity 
because  the  mountains  were  supposed  to  attract  storms,  and  Augustus 
narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  here  when  returning  from  Actium.  The 
Acroceraunia  are  now  called  Monte  Chimera, 

22 — 39.  22.  Dissodah'di.  "  Forbidding  all  intercourse."  Taken  in 
an  active  sense. — 24.  TranssUiunt.  "  Bound  contemptuously  over." — 26. 
Audax  omnia  perpeti.  A  Greek  construction :  ^paabs  irdvra  rX^vat.  "  Bold- 
ly daring  to  encounter  every  hardship." — 26.  Per  vetitum  et  nefas, 
"  Through  what  is  forbidden  by  all  laws  both  human  and  divine."  The 
common  text  has  vetitumnefaSy  which  makes  a  disagreeable  pleonasm. — 27 
Jltrox  lapeti  genus.  "  The  resolute  son  of  lapetus."  Prometheus. — 28. 
Fraudemala.  "By  an  unhappy  fraud." — 29.  Post  ignem  (Btheria  domo 
nbductum.  "  After  the  fire  was  drawn  down  by  stealUi  from  its  mansion 
in  the  skies." — 33.  Corripfuit  gradum.  "  Accelerated  its  pace."  We  have 
here  the  remnant  of  an  old  tradition  respecting  the  longer  duration  of  life 
in  primeval  times. — Z4.  Expertus  (est).  "Essayed." — 36.  PerrupU  Aciu" 
ronut  Herctdeus  labor.  "  The  toilins  Hercules  burst  the  barriers  of  tii# 
lower  world."     Alluding  to  the  descent  of  Hercules  to  the  ehadea. 
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Acheron  is  here  put  figuratively  for  Orcus.  The  expression  Herctdms 
labor  is  a  Graecism,  and  in  imitation  of  tlie  Homeric  form  Btrj  'HpaKAiye/i;. 
(Od.  11.600.)  &oa\aoKdffroposfila{Pind.PythAl.d3:  {TvSiosfila  {Aesch. 
S.  C.  Th.  77.)  &c.— 39.  Ccdum,  Alluciing  to  the  balUe  of  the  giants 
with  the  gods. 


Ode  4.  The  Ode  i;ommences  with  a  description  of  the  return  of  spnng. 
After  alluding  to  the  pleasurable  feelings  attendant  upon  that  delightful 
season  of  the  year,  the  poet  urges  his  friend  Sextius,  by  a  favourite  Epicu- 
rean argument,  to  cherish  the  fleeting  hour,  since  the  night  of  the  grave 
would  soon  close  around  him  and  bnngall  enjoyment  to  an  end. 

The  transition  in  this  ode,  at  the  13th  line,  has  been  censured  by* some 
as  too  abrupt.  It  only  wears  this  appearance,  however,  to  those  who  are 
uniicquainted  with  ancient  customs  and  the  associated  feelings  of  the 
Romans.  "  To  one  who  did  not  know,"  observes  Mr.  Dunlop,  "that  the 
mortuary  festivals  almost  immediately  succeeded  those  of  Faunus,  the 
lines  in  question  might  appear  disjointed  and  incongruous.  But  to  a 
Roman,  who  at  once  could  trace  the  association  in  the  mind  of  the  poet, 
the  sudden  transition  from  gaiety  to  gloom  would  seem  but  an  echo  of  the 
sentiment  which  he  himselfahnually  experienced." 

1 — 1  1.  Soloitur  acris  hyems^hc.  "Severe  winter  is  melting  away 
beneath  the  pleasing  change  of  spring  and  the  western  breeze." — Fc- 
ris.  The  spnng  commenced,  according  to  Varro  (i?.  R.  1.  23.)  on  the 
seventh  day  before  the  Ides  of  February  (7  Feb.)  on  which  day,  according 
to  Columella,  the  wind  Favonius  began  to  blow. — Faccmi.  The  wind 
Favonius  received  its  name  either  from  its  being  favmtrable  to  vegetation, 
{favens  genitufraiy)  or  from  its  fostering  the  grain  sown  in  the  earth,  (/o- 
vmi  sola). — 2.  Trakunt.  "  Drag  down  to  the  sea."  As  the  ancients  seldom 
prosecuted  any  voyages  in  wmter,  their  ships  during  that  season  were 
generally  drawn  up  on  land,  and  stood  on  the  shore  supported  by  props. 
When  the  season  for  navigation  returned,  they  were  drawn  to  the  water 
by  means  of  ropes  and  levers,  with  rollers  placed  below. — 3.  Ig7iL  "  In 
his  station  by  tne  fii»-side." — 4.  Canis  pruinis,  "  With  the  hoar-frost." 
Pndna  is  from  the  Greek  npuitvti. 

5 — 7.  6.  Cytherea.  "The  goddess  of  Cythera."  Venus:  so  called 
from  the  island  of  Cythera,  now  Cerigo,  near  the  promontory  of  Malea, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  island  she  was  febled  to  have  risen  from  the  sea. — 
Choros  dudt.  "Leads  up  the  dances." — Imminente  luna.  "  Under  the  full 
light  of  the  moon."  Tne  moon  is  here  described  as  being  directly  over 
head,  and,  by  a  beautiful  poetic  image,  threatening  as  it  were  to  fall. — 6 
Junctaque  J^ymphis  Gratia  decenteg.  "  And  the  graces,  arbitresses  of  all 
that  is  lovely  and  becoming,  joined  hand  in  hand  with  the  Nymphs."  We 
have  no  single  epithet  in  our  language,  which  fully  expresses  the  meaning 
of  decentes  in  this  and  similar  passages.  The  idea  intended  16  be  convey- 
ed is  analogous  to  that  implied  in  the  rb  xaXdv  of  the  CJrceks,  ("omne  qtuid 
j^ulckrum  et  decorum  «st.") — 7.  Dum  graves  Ouclopuniy  &c  "  Wliile  glow- 
ing Vulcan  kindles  up  the  laborious  forges  of  the  Cyclops."  The  epithet 
ardens  is  here  equivalent  to  flammis  relucenst  and  beautiiuUy  describes  the 

gTson  of  the  god  as  glowing  amid  the  light  which  streams  from  his  forge, 
orace  is  thought  to  have  imitated  in  this  passage  some  Greek  poet  of 
Sicily,  who,  in  depicting  the  approach  of  spring,  lays  the  scene  in  his  na- 
th^e  island,  with  mou  it  iBtna  si-  oking  in  ttie  distant  horizon.    Thd  inte- 
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riorof  tlie  mountain  is  the  fabled  scene  of  Vulcan's  labours;  and  here 
be  is  busily  employed  in  forcing  thunderbolts  for  the  monarch  of  the  skies 
to  hurl  during  the  storms  oT  spring,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
that  dimate. 

9 — 12,  9.  J^itidunL  "Shining  with  unguents.'* — Caput  impedire. 
At  the  banquets  and  festive  meeti^^  of  the  ancients,  the  guests  were 
crowned  wiu  garlands  of  flowers,  herbs,  or  leaves,  tied  and  adorned  with 
ribands,  or  with  the  inner  rind  of  the  linden  tree.  These  crowns  it  was 
thought  prevented  intoxication. — Myrtfi,  The  myrtle  was  sacred  to  Ve- 
nus.— 10.  Sdutcd,  "Freed  from  the  fetters  of  winter." — 11.  Fauno. 
Faunus,  the  guardian  of  the  6elds  and  flocks,  had  two  annual  festivals  cal- 
led FaunaHoy  one  on  the  Ides  (13th)  of  February,  and  the  other  on  the 
Nones  (5th)  of  December.  Both  were  marked  by  great  hilarity  and 
joy. — 12.  Seupogcat  agna,  &c  "  Either  with  a  lamb  if  he  demand  one,  or 
with  a  kid  if  he  prefer  that  oflering." 

13 — 16.  13.  Pallida  Morst&c  *<  Pale  death,  advancing  with  impar- 
tial footstep,  knocks  for  admittance  at  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  and  the 
lofty  dwellings  of  the  rich."  Horace  uses  the  term  rex  as  equivalent  to  beahis 
or  dives.  As  regards  the  apparent  want  of  connection  between  this  por- 
tion of  the  ode  and  that  which  immediately  precedes,  compare  what  has 
been  said  in  the  introductory  remarks. — 15.  inchoare.  "Day  after  day  to 
renew." — 16.  Jam  te  vremet  noXf  &c  The  passage  may  be  paraphrased 
as  follows  :  "  Soon  wili  the  nisbt  of  the  Grave  descend  upon  thee,  and  the 
Manes  of  fable  crowd  around,  and  the  shadowy  home  of  Pluto  become 
also  thine  own."  The  Zeugma  in  the  verb  premOf  by  which  it  is  made  to 
assume  a  new  meaning  in  each  clause  of  tne  sentence,  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice. By  the  Manes  of  fable  are  meant  the  shades  of  the  departed,  often 
made  the  theme  of  the  wildest  Actions  of  poetry.  Some  commentators 
however,  understand  the  expression  in  its  literal  sense,  "the  Manes  of 
whom  all  is  fable,"  ancl  suppose  it  to  imply  the  disbelief  of  a  future  state 

17—18.  17.  Svmd,  Vor  Simul  ac.—\S.  Talis,  This  may  either  be 
the  adjective,  or  else  the  ablative  plural  of  talus.  If  the  former,  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  will  be  "Thou  shalt  neither  cast  lots  for  the  so- 
vereignty of  such  vrine  as  we  have  here,  nor,  &c."  Whereas  if  talis  be 
regaraea  as  a  noun,  the  interpretation  will  be,  "Thou  shalt  neither  east 
lots  with  the  dice  for  the  sovereignty  of  vrine,  nor,"  &c.  This  latter  mode 
of  rendering  the  passage  is  the  more  usual  one,  but  the  other  is  certainly 
more  animated  and  poetical,  and  more  in  accordance  too  with  the  very 
early  and  curious  belief  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  relation  to  a  future 
state.  They  beUcved  that  the  souls  of  the  departed,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  had  ofiended  against  the  majesty  of  the  gods,  were  occupied 
in  the  lower  world  with  the  unreal  performance  of  the  same  actions  wnich 
had  formed  their  ciiief  object  of  pursuit  in  the  regions  of  day.  Thus,  the 
friend  of  Horace  will  still  quafl*his  wine  in  the  shades,  but  the  cup  and  its 
contents  will  be,  like  their  possessor,  a  shadow  and  a  dream :  it  will  not 
be  such  wine  as  he  drank  upon  the  earth. — As  regards  the  expression, 
'sovereignty  of  wine,"  it  means  nothing  more  thtm  the  office  of  orfrifer 
kibendif  or  "toast-master."    (Compare  Ode  2. 7.  25.) 


Ode  5.    Prrriia,  having  secured  the  aflections  of  a  new  adnurer,  w  ad 
dressed  by  the  po^t,  who  had  himself  experienced  her  inconstancy  and 
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faithlessneew.  He  compares  her  youthful  lover  to  one  whom  a  sudden 
and  dangerous  tempest  threatens  to  surprise  on  the  deep,— iumseif  to  the 
mariner  just  rescucMd  from  the  perils  of  shipwreck. 

1 — 5.    1.  Mtdta  in  rosa.    "  Crowned  with  many  a  rose."  An  imitation 

of  the  Greek  idiom,  h  tm^vots  sJvai  {Eurip.  Here.  Fur,  677.) — ^2.  Urguet 

Understand  U.     "  Prefers  unto  thee  his  impassioned  suit"  tlrgwt  would 

seem  to  imply  an  afiected  coyness  and  reserve  on  the  part  of  Pyrrba,  in 

order  to  elicit  more  powerfully  the  feelings  of  him  who  addresses  ner. — 5. 

*With  simple  elegance."    Plain  in  thy  neatness. 

I  iatosque  doa.    ^<  Thy  broken  faith,  and  the  gods 

'    The  gods,  who  once  seemed  to  smile  upon  his 

the  epithet  of  "mutofp*  ("altered")  represented  as 

ventis.  "  With  blcuskening  clouds."  The  epithet 
he  winds,  is  equivalent  to  "  calum  nigrum  reddentes.^* 
ms.  "Unaccustomed  to  the  si^ht  shall  be  lost  in 
>a.  "All  golden,"  i.  e.  possessmg  a  heart  swayed 
m  towards  him. — 10.  Vacvuon.  "Free  from  aU 
." — 11.  J^esciusaurcefaUacia.    Pyrrha  is  Ukened  in 

^ .he  wind.  — 12.  ^fUes.    An  idea  borrowed  from  the 

appearance  presented  by  the  sea  when  reposing  in  a  calm,  its  treacherous 
waters  sparkling  beneath  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

13.  J^e  tabtda  saeer,  &c.  Mariners  rescued  from  the  dangers  of  ship- 
wreck wero  accustomed  to  suspend  some  votive  tablet  or^icture,  together 
with  their  moisi  vestments,  in  the  temple  of  the  god  by  whose  interposi- 
tion they  believed  themselves  to  have  been  saved.  In  these  paintings  the 
storm,  and  the  circumstances  attending  their  escape,  were  carefully  de- 
lineated. Ruined  mariners  frequently  carried  such  pictures  about  with 
them,  in  order  to  excite  the  compassion  of  those  whom  they  chanced  to 
meet,  describing  at  the  same  time  in  songs  the  particulars  of  their  story. 
Horace  in  hke  manner  speaks  of  the  votive  tablet  which  gratitude  has 
prompted  him  to  ofier  in  thought,  his  peace  of  mind  having  been  nearly 
shipwrecked  by  the  briUiant  but  dangerous  beauty  of  Pyrrmi. 


Ode  6.  M.  Vipsanius  Aerippa,  to  whom  this  ode  is  addressed,  is 
thought  to  have  complained  of  tne  silence  which  Elorace  had  preserved  in 
relation  to  him  throughout  his  various  pieces.  The  poet  seeks  to  justify 
himself  on  the  ground  of  his  utter  inability  to  handle  so  lofty  a  theme. 
"  Yarius  will  sing  thy  praises,  Agrippa,  with  all  the  fire  of  a  second  Ho- 
mer. For  my  own  part,  I  would  as  soon  attempt  to  describe  in  poetic 
numbers  the  god  of  battle,  or  any  of  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  as  under- 
take to  tell  of  thy  fame  and  that  of  the  royal  Caesar."  The  lanj^uage, 
however,  in  which  th""  bard's  excuse  is  conveyed,  while  it  speaks  a  high  eu- 
logium  on  the  characters  of  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  proves  at  the  same 
time,  how  well  quedified  he  was  to  execute  the  task  which  he  declines. 

Sanadon,  without  the  least  shadow  of  probability,  endeavours  to  trace 
an  allegoriod  meaning  throughout  the  entnre  ode.  He  supposes  PolUo  to 
he  meant  by  Achilles,  Agrippa  and  Messala  by  the  phrase  dupUeis  UHxeif 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  by  tl  e  "house  of  Peiops,"  Stadlius  Taurus  by  the 
~  "  Mars,  Marcus  Titius  jy  Meriones,  and  Maecenas  by  the  son  of 


8?^ 
Tyc 


'ydcus. 
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1.  Beriberis  Vwrio,  &c  '^  Thou  shalt  be  celebrated  by  Yarras,  a  bird  of 
Maeonian  strain,  as  valiant,"  &c.  Vario  and  aliti  are  datives,  put  by  a 
Gnecism  for  ablatives. — The  poet  to  whom  Horace  here  alludes,  and 
who  is  again  mentioned  on  several  occasions,  was  Lucius  Varius,  famed 
for  his  epic  and  tragic  productions.  Ctuintiiian  (10.  1.)  asserts,  that  a 
tragedy  of  his,  entitled  Fhyestes,  was  deserving  of  being  compared  with 
any  ot  the  Grecian  models.  He  composed  also  a  panegyric  on  Au^s- 
tus,  of  which  the  ancient  writers  speak  in  terms  or  high  commendation. 
Macrobius  (Serf.  6.  1.)  has  preserved  some  fragments  oi  a  poem  of  his  on 
death.  Varius  was  one  of^the  friends  who  introduced  Horace  to  the  no- 
tice of  MjBcenas,  and,  along  with  Plotius  Tucca,  was  entrusted  by  Au- 
gustus with  the  revisbn  of  me  ^neid.  It  is  evident  that  this  latter  poem 
could  not  have  yet  appeared  when  Horace  compK>8ed  the  present  ode, 
since  he  would  never  certainly,  in  that  event,  have  given  Varius  the  prefer- 
ence to  Virgil.  For  an  account  of  the  literary  imposture  of  Heerkens  in 
relation  to  a  supposed  tragedy  of  Varius's,  entitled  Tereusy  consult 
SchoeU,  Hist.  LiL  Ram,  vol.  1.  212.  seqq, 

S — 5.  2.  Maanii  carmtnis  alilu  The  epithet  ^'Maeonian,"  contains  an 
allusion  to  Homer,  who  was  generally  supposed  to  have  been  bom  near 
Smyrna,  and  to  have  been  consequently  ofMoeonian  (i  e.  Lydian )  de- 
scent. The  term  aliti  refers  to  a  custom  in  which  the  ancient  poets  often 
indulged  of  likening  themselves  to  the  eagle  and  die  swan.'— -3.  Quam  rem 
cunqve.  "  For  whatever  exploit,"  i.  e.  qtutd  aUtnet  ad  rem,  quamcunquey 
&c. — 5.  Agrippa.  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  a  celebrated  Roman  of  hum- 
ble origin,  out  who  raised  himself  by  his  civil  and  military  talents  to  some 
of  the  highest  offices  in  the  empire.  He  gained  two  celebrated  naval  vic- 
tories for  Augustus,  the  one  at  Actiuin,  and  the  other  over  the  fleet  of  Sex- 
tus  Pompeius.  near  Mylas  off  the  coast  of  Sicily.  Agiippa  was  distin- 
guished also  lor  his  successes  in  Gaul  and  Germany.  He  became  event- 
ually the  8on-in4aw  of  the  emperor,  having  married,  at  his  request,  Ju- 
lia tne  widow  of  Marcellus.    Tne  Pantheon  was  erected  by  him. 

6 — 12.  5.  JVVc  grcwwfi  Pdida  stomachum,  &c.  "Nor  the  fierce  resent- 
ment of  the  unrelenting  son  of  Peleus,"  alluding  to  the  wrath  of  A- 
chilles,  the  basb  of  thelUad,  and  his  beholding  unmoved,  amid  bis  anger 
against  Agamemnon,  the  distresses  and  slaughter  of  his  countrymen. — 
7.  J^Tec  cursus  du/rficw,  &c.  "The  wanderings  of  the  crafty  Ulysses."— 8. 
Soevam  Pelopisdcmum,  Atreus,  Thyestes,  Agamemnon,  Orestes,  &c.  the 
subjects  of  tragedies. — 10.  ImbelUsque  lyra  Musa  potens,  "And  the, 
Muse  that  sways  the  peaceful  lyre."  Alluding  to  his  own  inferiority  in 
epic  strain,  and  his  being  better  qualified  to  handle  sportive  and  amatory, 
themes. — 12.  Ctdpd  deterere  ingenL  "To  diminish  (i.  e.  weaken)  by 
any  want  of  talent  on  our  part." 

14—20.  14  Diene.  "In  strains  worthy  of  the  theme."— 16.  Jtferi- 
onm.  Meriones,  charioteer  and  friend  of  Idomeneus. — 16.  Tydiden.  Dio- 
mede,  son  of  Tydeos. — Superis  parem,  "  A  match  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  skies."  Alluding  to  the  wounds  inflicted  on  Venus  and  JVlars  by  the 
Grecian  warrior. — 17.  .\<)5  contwta,  &c.  "We,  whether  free  from  all  at- 
tachment to  another,  or  whether  we  burn  with  any  passion,  with  our 
wonted  exemption  from  c€ure,  sing  of  banquets  ;  we  sing  of  the  contests 
of  maidens,  bnskly  assailing  with  pared  nails  their  youthful  admirers." — 
18.  Sectis.  Bentley  conjectures  strictis,  which  conveys,  however,  rather 
the  idea  of  a  serious  contest. 
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Ode  7.  Addressed  to  L.  Munatius  Plancus,  who  had  become  suspect- 
ed by  Augustus  of  disafTection,  and  agitated,  m  consequence,  retiring 
ftota  Italy  to  some  one  of  the  Grecian  cities.  As  far  as  can  be  conjec- 
tured from  the  present  ode,  Plancus  had  communicated  his  intention  to 
Horace,  and  the  poet  now  seeks  to  dissuade  him  from  the  step,  but  in 
such  a  way,  however,  as  not  to  endanger  his  own  standing  with  the  empe- 
ror. The  train  of  thought  appears  to  be  as  follows :  ^'  I  leave  it  to  others 
to  celebrate  the*  far-famed  cities  and  remons  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
My  admiration  is  wholly  engrossed  by  the  beautiful  scenery  around  the 
banks  and  falls  of  the  Anio."  (He  here  refrains  from  adaing*' betake 
yourself,  Plancus,  to  that  lovely  spot,"  but  merely  subjoins,)  **The  south 
wind,  my  friend,  does  not  always  veil  the  sky  with  clouds.  Do  you  there- 
fore bear  up  manfully  under  misfortune,  and,  wherever  you  may  dwell, 
chase  away  the  cares  of  life  with  mellow  wine,  taking  Teucer  as  an  exam 
pie  of  patient  endurance  worthy  of  all  imitation." 

1.  Laudabunt  dii, ,  "Others  are  wont  to  praise."  This  peculiar  usage 
of  the  future  is  in  imitation  of  a  Greek  idiom,  of  no  unfrequent  occur- 
rence: thus  iTifi^ovoi  {Hes*  Ipy.  kcu  /^/i.  135^  for  irift^v  0(Xo9m,  and  ftl/i- 
^orrat  ( id.  ibid.  186.)  for  fiiii^eaSat  ^XoSvi.  For  other  examples,  compare 
Gr<Bviu$,  Ltd.  Hes.  c.  5.  and  MaUtdoi.  Q,  G.  §  603.  4. 

Claram  Rhodon,  "The  sunny  Rhodes."  The  epithet  daram  is 
here  commonly  rendered  by  "  illustrious,"  which  weakens  the  force  of 
the  line  by  its  generality,  and  is  decidedly  at  variance  with  the  well- 
known  skill  displayed  by  Horace  in  the  selection  of  his  epithets.  The  m- 
terpretation,  wnich  we  have  assigned  to  the  word, is  in  full  accordance  with 
a  passage  of  Lucan  (8. 248.)  **  Claramque  reliquit  sde  Rhodon,^^  Plmy  (H. 
.At.  2.  62.)  informs  us  of  a  boast  on  the  part  of  the  Rhodians,  that  not  a 
day  passed  during  which  their  island  was  not  illumined  for  an  hour  at 
least  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  to  which  luminary  it  was  sacred. — Jiiihilenen, 
Mitylene,  the  capitol  of  Lesbos,  and  buth  place  of  Pittacus,  Alcaeus, 
Sappho,  and  other  distinguished  individuals.  Cicero,  in  speaking  of  this 
city,  (2  Oral,  in  RuU.  14.)  says,  "  XJrhs,  et  natura,  et  situ  et  descripHoTie  cedi/i- 
ciorunif  et  pvlchritudine,  in  primis  nobUis.** 

2 — 4.  2.  Epheson,  Ephesus,  a  celebrated  city  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Mi 
nor,  famed  for  its  temple  and  worship  of  Diana. — Bimarisve  Corintfii  viuj^ 
nia.  "  Or  the  walls  of  Corinth,  situate  between  two  arms  of  the  sea." 
Corinth  lay  on  the  isthmus  of  the  same  name,  between  the  Sinus  Corin- 
thiacus  (Gulf  of  Lepanto)  on  the  west,  and  the  Sinus  Saronicus  (Grulf 
of  Engia )  on  the  south-east  Its  position  was  admirably  adapted  for 
commerce. — 3.  Vel  Baccho  Thebas,  &c.  "  Or  Thebes  ennobled  by  Bac- 
chus, or  Delphi  by  Apollo."  Thebes,  the  capital  of  Bceotia,  was  the 
fabled  scene  of  the  birth  and  nurture  of  Bacchus. — Delphi  was  famed 
for  its  oracle  of  Apollo.  The  city  was  situate  on  the  southern  side  of 
mount  Pamassus.~l4.  Tempe.  The  Greek  accusative  plural,  Tiiimi^  con 
tracted  from  Tipuna.  Tempe  was  a  beautiful  valley  in  Thessaly,  betwee» 
the  mountains  Ossa  and  Oljnmpus,  and  through  wnich  flowed  the  Peneus 

5—7.  6.  Intacta  Pdladis  arces.  "The  citadel  of  the  virgin  Pallas.'' 
Alluding  to  the  acropolis  of  Athene,  sacred  to  Minerva. — 7.  Indeqiu  dt- 
cerptam  fontij  &c.  "  And  to  place  around  their  brow  the  olive  crown,  de- 
served and  gathered  by  them  for  celebrating  such  a  theme."  The  olive  was. 
sacred  to  Nlinerva. — Some  editions  read  "  Undique  "  for  "  /hdcqfMe,"  and 
the  meaning  will  then  bo  "To  place  around  their  brow  the  ohve  crown 
deserved  and  gathered  by  numerous  other  bards."    The  common  leo- 
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tion  Undique  decerptae  frondij  &c.  mast  be  rendered,  **  To  prefer  ibe  olive* 
leaf  to  every  other  that  is  gathered." 

9 — 1 1.  9.  upturn  equis  Argos.  "  Argos  well-fitted  for  the  nurture  of 
iteeds."  An  imitation  of  the  language  of  Homer  "Apyeos  IrrMroio  {II. 
2.  287.)  DUesque  Mycenas.  Compare  Sophocles  {Electr.  9.)  MvK^vas  rdf 
KoXvxp^vovS' — 10.  Patims  Lactdamon,  Alluding  to  the  {Mtient  endu- 
rance of  the  Spartans  under  the  severe  institutions  of  Lvcurgus. — 11.  La- 
•trace  campus  ommm.  Larissa,  the  old  Pelasgic  capital  of  Thessaly,  was 
situate  on  the  Peneus,  and  famed  for  the  rich  and  fertile  territory  in  which 
It  stood. — Tam  perciusU.    "  Has  struck  with  such  warm  admiration." 

12.  Dumut  Mbunea  resmanUs.  ^ThehomeofAlbunea,  re-echoing  to 
the  loar  of  waters."  CommentatorB  and  tourists  are  divided  in  opinion  re- 
ipectinff  the  domus  •Alburuce,  The  general  impression,  however,  seems 
to  be,  tnat  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl,  on  the  summit  of  the  diff*  at  Tibur, 
(now  Tivoli)  and  overhan^e  the  cascade,  presents  the  fairest  claim  to 
ibis  distinction.  It  is  described  as  being  at  the  present  day  a  most  beauti- 
ful ruin.  *^  This  beautiful  temple,"  observes  a  recent  traveller,  "  which 
stands^  on  the  very  spot  where  the  eye  of  taste  would  have  placed  it,  and 
on  which  it  ever  reposes  with  delight,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  the  scene,  and  perhaps  gives  to  Tivoli  its  greatest  charm."  {Rome  m 
the  Jfineteenth  Century,  vol.  2.  p.  398.  Am.  ed.)  Among  the  aisuments 
in  favour  of  the  opinion  above  stated,  it  maj  be  remark^  that  Yarro,  as 
quoted  by  Lactantius  {de  Falsa  Rd.  1. 6.)  gives  a  list  of  the  ancient  Sibyls, 
and,  among  them,  enumerates  the  one  at  Tibur,  sumamed  Albunea,  as 
the  tenth  and  last.  He  farther  states  that  she  was  worshipped  at  Tibur, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Anio.  Suidas  also  says,  AsKd-ni  i(  TiSovprUif  dv6fuin 
A\6ovva!a.  £ustace  is  in  favour  of  the  "Grotto  of  Neptune,"  as  it  is 
called  at  the  present  day,  a  cavern  in  the  rock,  to  which  travellers  descend 
in  order  to  view  the  second  fall  of  the  Anio.  ( Class.  Tour.  voL  2.  p.  230. 
Lond.  ed.)  Others  again  suppose  that  the  domus  AUmnea  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Atma  mbvl<z,  sulphureous  lakes,  or  now  rather 
pools,  close  to  the  Via  Twuriina,  leading  from  Rome  to  Tibur ;  and  it  is 
said,  in  defence  of  this  opinion,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  hollow  ffround 
in  the  vicinity  returning  an  echo  to  footsteps,  the  spot  obttuned  from 
Horace  the  epithet  oi resonantis.  {Spence's  Polym>etis.)  The  idea  is  cer- 
tainly an  mgenious  one,  but  it  is  conceived  that  such  a  situation  woukl 
give  rise  to  feelings  of  insecurity  rather  than  of  pleasure. 

13—15.  13.  PrcRceps  Anio.  "The  headlong  Anio."  This  river,  now 
the  Teverone,  is  famed  for  its  beautiful*  cascades,  near  the  ancient  town  ol 
Tibur,  now  Tivoli. — Tibumi  lueus.  This  grove,  in  the  vicmity  of  Tibur^ 
took  its  name  from  Tibumus,  who  had  here  divine  honours  paid  to  his 
memory.  Tradition  made  him,  in  conjunction  with  his  brothers  Catillna 
jand  Coras  (all  three  being  sons  of  Amphiaraus,)  to  have  led  an  Argive 
colony  to  the  spot  and  founded  Tibur. — 15.  Albus  ut  obscwro.  Somt 
editions  make  this  the  commencement  of  a  new  ode,  on  account  of  the 
apparent  want  of  connection  between  this  part  and  what  precedes ;  but 
consult  the  introd/ictory  remarks  to  the  present  ode,  where  the  connec- 
tion is  fully  shown,  fey  the  AUms  J^otus  "the  clear  south  wind,"  is 
.  meant  the  AevuSvoros,  or  ^k^ktrrm  N6ros  {II.  11.  306.)  of  the  Greeks.  This 
wind,  though  for  the  most  part  a  moist  and  damp  one,  whence  its 
name  {virosj  a  vorlsy  "  moisture,"  "humidity,")  in  certain  seasons  of  the 
fear  well  merited  th<  appellation  here  i^iven  it  bv  Horace,  producmg  deal 
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and  serene  weather. — Deterget,     <<  Chases  away."     Liimally  ''wipes 
away." 

19—22.  19.  MoUimno,  <<  With  mcdlow  wine."  Some  editions  place 
a  ccMnma  after  tristUiam  in  the  previous  line,  and  regard  moUi  as  a  verb  in 
the^  imperatiye :  **  and  soften  tne  toils  of  life,  O  Plancus,  with  wine." — 21. 
TuL  Alluding  either  to  its  beinff  one  <^his  favourite  places  of  retreat,  or. 
more  probably,  to  the  viUa  whioi  he  possessed  there.* — Teucer.  Son  ot 
Telamon,  King  of  Salamis>  and  brotner  of  Ajax.  Returning  from  the 
Trojan  war,  he  was  banished  by  his  father  for  not  having  avenced  his 
brotner's  death.  Having  sailed,  m  consequence  of  this^  to  Cyprus,  he  there 
bmlt  a  town  called  Salamis,  after  the  name  of  his  native  city  and  island. — 
22.  Lyao.  ^  With  wine."  Lysens  is  from  the  Greek  A«a7e(,  an  appella^ 
tion  ffiven  to  Bacchus,  in  allusion  to  \^a  freeing  the  mind  from  care,  ( Avciy, 
"  to  loosen,"  "to  free.")  Compare  the  Latin  epithet  Liber  ("^li  liberai 
a  euro.**) 

23—32.  23.  PopuUa,  The  poplar  was  sacred  to  Hercules.  Teucer 
wears  a  crown  of  it  <m  the  present  occasion,  either  as  the  general  badge  of 
a  hero,  or  because  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules.  The  white,  or 
olver,  i)optar  is  the  species  here  meant — ^26.  0  s»sU  comitesque.  "O 
companions  in  arms  and  followers."  SoeU  refers  to  the  chieftains  who 
were  his  companions :  comites,  to  their  respective  followers. — 27.  Jiuspiee 
Teucra.  "Under  the  auspices  of  Teucer." — ^29.  ^mbigwm  tdlure  twwa, 
fyc  "  That  Salamis  will  become  a  name  of  ambiguous  import  by  reason 
of  a  new  land."  A  new  city  of  Sdamis  shall  arise  in  a  new  land, 
(Cyprus)  so  that  whenever  hereafter  the  name  is  mentioned  men  will  be 
in  doubt,  fi>r  the  moment,  whether  the  parent  city  is  meant,  in  the  island 
of  the  same  name,  or  the  colony  in  Cyprus. — 32.  Cras  ingens  iterabimus 
aquor.  "On  the  morrow,  we  will  again  traverse  the  mighty  surface  tA 
tte3  deep."  They  had  just  returned  from  the  Trojan  war,  and  were  now 
a  second  time  to  encounter  the  dangers  of  ocean. 


vol 
na< 


Ons  8.    Addressed  to  Lydia,  and  reproachins  her  for  detaining  the 
oung  Sybaris,  by  her  alluring  arts,  from  the  manly  exercises  in  which  he 
kd  ^n  accustomed  to  distinguish  himself. 

2—5.  2.  Amando,  "By  thy  love." — 4.  Campunu  Alluding  to  the 
Campus  Martius,  the  scene  of  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  Roman 
youth. — Patiens  pulveris  aique  sdis.  "  Though  once  able  to  endure  the 
dust  and  the  heat." — 5.  MUUaris.  "In  martial  array."  Among  the 
sports  of  the  Roman  youth,  were  some  in  which  they  imitated  the  costnme 
and  movements  of  regular  soldieiy. 

6 — 9.  6.  ^qudes.  "His  companions  in  years."  Analogous  to  the 
Greek  roiis  fljhicai. — GaUica  nee  {upofw,  &c.  "Nor  manages  the  Gallic 
steeds  with  curbs  fashioned  like  the  teeth  of  wolves."  The  Gallic  steeds 
were  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Romans.  Tacitus  {»Ann,  2.  5.) 
opeaks  of  GauPs  being  at  one  time  almost  drained  of  its  horses :  ^^fetsaa 
GalUas  ministrandis  equis.  They  were,  however,  so  fierce  and  spinted  a 
breed  as  to  render  necessary  the  employment  of  ^Jrenalupata,^  i.  e.  curbs 
armed  with  iron  points  resembling  the  teeth  of  wolves.  Compare  the 
corresponding  Greek  terms  XiiKoi  and  ixtvoi.  Schneider.  W6rteA»  s.  v. — 
9.   Fknmm  Tiberim,    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  13.  of  tfna 
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hock.-^9.  (Mmm.  "  The  oil  of  the  png."  Wax  was  como^  mbed 
with  it,  and  the  composition  was  then  termed  ceroma  (laipAita.)  With  this 
the  wrestlers  were  anointed  in  order  to  give  pliability  to  their  limbs,  and, 
after  anointing  their  bodies,  were  covered  with  dust,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  their  antagonists  a  better  hold.  (Compare  Lucian,  -de  Gyn¥- 
nasiis,  wA.l,  p.  189.  ed,  Bip.)  The  term  ceroma  {tnp^)  is  sometimes  in, 
consequence  used  for  the  ring  itself.  (Compare  Plutwrchf  •An  sevd  sU  ger. 
resp.—-vol.  12.  p.  119.  ed.  Hutten.  Seneca.  Brant,  tfU.  12.  PUn.  H.  JV. 
35.  2.) 

10 — 16.  10.  Jrvm.  "By  martial  exercises." — 11.  Sttpt  disco,  &c. 
"Though  famed  for  the  discus  often  cast,  for  the  javelin  often  hurled,  be- 
yond the  mark."  The  discus  {6(vkos^  or  coit,  was  round,  flat,  and  perfo- 
rated in  the  centre.  It  was  made  either  of  iron,  brass,  lead,  or  stone,  and 
was  usually  of  great  weight  Some  authorities  are  in  favour  of  a  central 
aperture,  others  are  silent  on  this  head.  The  Romans  borrowed  this 
exercise  from  the  Greeks,  and  among  the  latter  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
particularly  attached  to  it — 12.  Expedite.  This  term  carries  with  it  the 
idea  of  great  skill  as  evinced  by  the  ease  of  performing  these  exercises. — 
13.  Ut  marmoi,  &c  Alluding  to  the  story  of  Achilles  having  been  con- 
cealed in  female  vestments  at  the  court  of  Lycomedes,  King  of  Scyros,  in 
order  to  avoid  going  to  the  Trojan  war. — 14.  Su6  lacrymosce  Trojce  fmiera. 
•*  On  the  eve  of  the  mournful  carnage  of  Troy."  i.  e.  in  the  midst  of  the 
preparations  for  the  Trojan  war. — 15.  ViriHs  evltus.  "Manlv  attire." — 
16.  In  eadem  et  Lycias  catervas,  A  Hendiadys.  **  To  the  slaughter  of 
the  Trojan  bands."  Lydas  is  here  equivalent  to  Trcjanas,  and  refers  to 
die  collected  forces  of  the  Trojans  and  their  aUies.  .' 


Ode  9.  Addressed  to  Thaliarchus,  whom  some  event  had  robbed  of 
his  peace  of  mind.  The  poet  exhorts  his  friend  to  banish  care  from  his 
breast,  and,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  misfortune,  and  the  gloomy 
severity  of  the  winter-season,  which  then  prevailed,  to  enjoy  the  present 
hour  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  gods. 

The  commencement  of  this  ode  would  appear  to  have  been  imitated 
from  AlcsBus. 

2.  Soracte,  Mount  Soracte  la3r  to  the  south-east  of  Falerii,  in  the  ter- 
ritoiy  of  the  Falisci,  a  part  of  andent  Etruria.  It  is  now  called  Monte  S. 
SUoestro,  or,  as  it  is  by  modem  corruption  sometimes  termed,  8ant^  Oreste, 
On  the  summit  was  a  temple  and  grove,  dedicated  to  Apollo,  to  whom 
an  annual  sacrifice  was  offered  by  the  people  of  the  country  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Hirpii,  who  were  on  that  account  held  sacred,  and  exempt* 
ed  fi-om  military  service  and  other  public  duties  {PUn.  H.  J^.  7.  2.)  Tiie 
sacrifice  oonasted  in  their  passing  over  heaps  of  red  hot  embers,  without 
being  injured  by  the  fire.  (Compare  Ftrgi/,  ^en.  11.  765.  SiL  ItaL  5. 
175.) 

3.  Laborantea.  Tliis  epithet  beautifully  describes  the  forests  as  struf- 
ffling  and  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  ice  and  snow. 
As  regards  the  present  climate  of  Italy,  whicn  is  thought  from  this  and 
other  passages  of  the  ancient  writers,  to  have  undergone  a  material  change, 
the  following  remarks  may  not  prove  unacceptable.  <<It  has  b^ 
Ihoog^it  by  some  modem  writers,"  observes  Mr.  Cramer,  (referring  to 
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VJihbS  du  BoSy  *^  Reflex,  mr  la  Poesie  etsurla  Pemture,'*  voL  2,  p,  S98. 

and  VAhhi  Lmguerue,  cited  by  Gibhrni,  "Miscellaneous  Works,^''  voL3,p. 

245.)  ''that  the  climate  and  temperature  of  Italy  have  undergone  some 

change  during  the  lapse  of  a^ges ;  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  for 

instance,  was  colder  than  it  is  at  present.  This  opinion  seems  founded  on 

some  passages  of  Horace  {Ode.  1.  9.   Epist.  1.  7.  10.)  and  Juvenal  {SaL 

6.  521.)  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  Tibur  as  being  frozen,  and  of  the 

rest  of  the  country  as  exhibiting  all  the  severity  of  winter.    But  these  are 

circumstances  which  happen  as  often  in  the  present  day  as  in  the  time  oi 

Horace ;  nor  is  it  a  very  uncommon  thing  to  see  snow  in  the  streets  of 

*"         •    --      «  en  April.    I  witnessed  a  fall  of  snow  there,  on  the 

Whatever  change  may  have  taken  place  in  some 

iwing  to  the  clearing  away  of  great  forests,  \)r  the 

as  in  Lombardy,  which  must  be  allowed  to  be  a 

and  more  populous  country  than  it  was  in  the  time 

he  other  hand,  great  portions  of  land  now  remain 

ere  once  productive  and  thickly  inhabited.    The 

irt  of  Tuscany,  and  a  great  portion  of  Calabria  are 

r  change."     {Description  of  Ancient  Italy ,  vol,  1. 

3 — 10.  3.  Geluacuto,  "By  reason  of  the  keen  frost."— 5.  Dm»oIm 
frigus,  "Dispell  the  coMy" — 6.  Benigmvs.  "Moi^g  plsptifully."  Re- 
garded  by  some  as  an  adjectif e,  agreeing^th  rfierUm,  "  Rendered  more 
mellow  by  age." — 7.  Sainna  diUa, ,  A*  Frgni  the  Sabine  jar."  The  vessel 
18  here  called  Sabine,  from  it&containing  wine  made  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines.  The  diota  received  its  name  from  its  having  two  handles  or 
ears  {SU  and  oZs),  It  contaijapd  generally  forty  eight  sextarii,  about  twenty 
seven  quarts  English  measure. — 9.  Q,ui  simtU  straxere,  &c.  "  For,  as  soon 
as  they  have  lulled,"  &c.  T|ie  relative  is  here  elegantly  used  to  introduce 
a  sentence,  instead  of  a  persboal  pronoun  with  a  particle. — ^quorefervido, 
**  Over  the  boiling  surface  of  the  deep." 

13—24.  13.  Fuge  quoarere.  "Ayxid  enquiring."  Seek  not  to  know. 
— 14.  Quod  Fors  dierum  cungue  uabit.  A  tmesis  for  quodcunque  dierum 
fors  dabit. — Lucro  adponcj  "Set-down  as  gain" — 16.^.  Puer,  "While 
still  young." — J^eque  ^Tchoreas,  The  use,  or  rather  repetition,  of  the  pro- 
noun before  choreas  is^xtremdy  §kgant,  andin  imitation  of  the  Greek. — 
17.  Donee  virenUl%c  "  Asjong^as  morose  old-age  is  absent  from  thee 
still  blooming  with  youth. — 18.  Campus  et  arece.  "Rambles  both  in  the 
Campus  Martius  and  along  the  public  walks."  By  area^  are  here  meant 
those  parts  of  the  city  that  were  free  from  buildings,  the  same  probably  as 
the  squares  and  parks  of  modern  days,  where  young  lovers  were  fond  of 
strolling. — Sub  noctem,  "  At  the  approach  of  evening." — 21.  J^unc  et 
latentiSf  &c.  The  order  of  the  construction  is,  et  nunc  gratus  risus  (repe- 
tatur)  ab  intimo  angulo,  proditor  latentis  puellce.  The  verb  repetatur  is 
understood.  The  poet  alludes  to  some  youthful  sport,  by  the  rules  of 
which  a  forfeit  was  exacted  from  the  person  whose  place  of  concealment 
was  discovered,  whether  by  the  ingenuity  of  another,  or  the  voluntary  act 
of  the  party  concealed. — 24.  Male  pertinacu  "  Faintly  resisting."  Pre- 
tending only  to  oppose. 


Ode  10.    In  praise  of  Mercury.    Imitated,  according  to  the  Scholiast 
Porph3rrion,  from  the  Greek  poet  AIcsbus. 
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1 — 6.  1.  Factmde.  Mercury  was  regu'ded  as  the  inventor  of  langaage, 
and  the  god  of  eloquence. — J^epos  *Atlantii.  Mercury  was  the  fabled  son 
of  Mala,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas. — The  woid  Mantis  must  be  pro 
Dounced  here  •S-UanHs,  m  order  to  keep  the  penultunate  foot  a  trocnee. 
This  peculiar  division  of  syllables  is  imitated  from  the  Greek.  TJius 
ffTtt-fi/io  {Soph,  PhiloeL  490.),  ts-kpov  {ib.  874.).  re-xvnv  (id.  Track,  629.) 
&a  2.  Feroa  ctUhis  hominum  recentum,  "The  savage  manners  of  the 
early  race  of  men."  The  ancients  believed  that  the  early  state  of  mankind 
was  but  little  removed  from  that  of  the  brutes.  (Compare  Harare,  Semu 
1.  3.  99.  segg.y— 3.  Voce,  "By  the  gift  of  language."— Co/u.?.  "Wisehr.'' 
Mercury  wisely  thought,  that  nothing  would  sooner  improve  and  softep 
downihe  savage  manners  of  the  primitive  race  of  men  tnan  mutual  inter 
course,  and  the  interchange  of  ideas  by  means  of  language. — Decora  more 
palcRstrcB,  "  By  the  institution  of  the  grace-bestowing  patestra."  The 
epithet  decora  is  here  used  to  denote  the  effect  produced  on  the  human 
frame  by  gjrmnastic  exercises. — 6.  Curva  lyra  pareifUem,  "  Parent  of  the 
bending  lyre."  Mercury  {Hymn,  in  Merc,  20.  seqq.)  is  said,  while  still  an 
infant,  to  have  formed  the  lyre  from  a  tortoise  which'  he  found  in  his  path, 
stretching  seven  strings  over  the  hollow  shell,  {iirrci  6^  ov/i^yovf  dtuv 
irav^cffaro  xo/>^«y')  Hence  the  epithets  *^p}ia(rj  and  YLvWnvatrii  which  are 
applied  to  this  instrument,  and  hence  also  the  custom  of  designating  it  by 
the  terms  xAv?,  chdySf  testudo,  &c.  Compare  Gray,  (Progress  of  Poesy) 
"Enchantinff  shell."  Another,  and  probably  less  accurate,  account  makes 
this  deity  to  nave  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  ^ile,  after  the  subsiding 
of  an  inundation,  the  shell  of  a  tortoise  with  nothing  remaining  of  the  body 
but  the  sinews :  these  when  touched  emitted  a  musical  sound,  and  gave 
Mercury  the  first  hint  of  the  lyre.  (Compare  Germ.  c.  23.  Isidor.  Orig.  3. 
4)  It  IS  very  apparent  that  tne  fable,  whatever  the  true  version  may  be, 
has  an  astronomical  meaning,  and  contains  a  reference  to  the  seven 
planets,  and  to  the  pretended  music  of  tiie  spheres. 

9 — 1 1 .  9.  Te  boves  olim  nisi  reddidisses,  &c.  "  While  Apollo,  in  former 
days,  fseeks,  with  threatening  accents  to  terrify  thee,  still  a  mere  stripling, 
unless  Ihou  didst  restore  the  cattle  removed  by  thy  art,  he  laughed  to  find 
himself  deprived  also  of  his  quiver." — Bwcs.  The  cattle  of  Admetus 
were  fed  by  Apollo  on  the  banks  of  the  Amphrysus,  in  Thessaly,  after 
that  deity  had  been  banished  for  a  time  frojp  the  skies  for  destroying  the 
Cyclopes.  Mercury,  still  a  mere  infant,  drives  off*fifty  of  the  herd,  andcon- 
ceals  them  near  the  Alpheus,  nor  does  he  discover  Uie  place  where  they 
are  hidden  until  ordered  so  to  do  by  his  su-e.  {Hymn,  in  Merc.  70.  seqa.) 
Lucian  {Dial.  D.  7.)  mentions  other  sportive  thefts  of  Uie  same  deity,  oy 
which  he  deprived  Neptune  of  his  trident.  Mars  of  his  sword,  Apollo  of 
his  bow,  Venus  of  her  cestus,  and  Jove  himself  of  his  sceptre.  He 
would  have  stolen  the  thunderbolt  also,  had  it  not  been  too  heavy  and  hot 

is/  61  nh  pap^repos  b  Ktpavbi  fjv,  Kai  iro\b  rd  TrtJp  etxe,  KiKcivov  Hv  i>6cl\cTo. 
'^ucianflc.) — 11.  Viduits.  A  Grgecismjioiuai^ttyn  jgj£2l!£fing.  Horace, 
probably  following  Alcaeus,  blends  Together  two  mythological  events, 
which,  according  to  other  authorities,  happened  at  distinct  periods.  The 
Hymn  to  Mercury  merely  speaks  of  the  theft  of  the  cattle,  after  which 
MTercury  gives  the  lyre  as  aA>eace-ofiering  to  Apollo.  The  only  allusion 
to  the  arrows  of  the  god  is  where  Apollo,  after  this,  expresses  his  fear  lest 
the  son  of  Maia  may  deprive  him  both  of  these  weapons  a  id  of  the  lyre 
itself. 

AttSiUf  MaidSos  vliy  hidKTopt^  voiKiXonliTa, 
H^  ftoi  ivaK\(ti/pg  KtOdpvr  koi  Kanit^Xa  rd^a. 
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13—19.  IS.  Qubi  et  JlMdaSj^c,  "  Under  thy  guidance,  too,  the  rich 
Priam  passed  unobserved  the  haushty  sons  of  Atreus."  Alluding  to  the 
visit  which  the  affed  monarch  paid  to  the  Grecian  camp  in  order  to  ran- 
som the  corpije  of  Hector,  Jupiter  ordered  Mercury  to  be  hia  guide,  and 
to  conduct  him  unobserved  and  in  safety  to  the  tent  of  Achilles.  (Con- 
duit Homer,  H.  24.  336,  jcq^.)— 14.  Dives  Priamus,  Alluding  not  only  to 
his  wealth  generally,  but  also  to  the  rich  presents  which  he  was  bearing 
to  Achilles. — 15.  Tkessalos  ignes,  "  The  Thessalian  watch  fires."  Re- 
!._  _r .  _  ^_  xu         *_i-  ,  .     ^pg  of  Achilles,  through  whom  Priam  had 

it  of  their  leader. — 16.  FefellU.  Equivalent 
Tu  pias  l<Btis,  4^.  Mercury  is  here  rep- 
;haracter,  as  the  guide  of  departed  spirits. 
rbs  And  vsKfMwonTos  80  oftcn  applied  to  him. 
stanza  receives  illustration,  as  to  its  mean- 
?here  the  future  descendants  of  ^neas  are 
5S  in  the  land  of  spirits  previously  to  their 
of  day.  (.aSn.  6.  756,  seo^.)— 18.  Ftrgo- 
usion  to  the  caduceus  ot  Mercury. — 19. 
Superis  diU. 


Ode  11.  Addressed  to  Leuconoe,  by  which  fictitious  name  a  female 
friend  of  the  poet^s  is  thought  to  be  designated.  Horace,  having  disco- 
vered that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  astrologers  of  the  day 
in  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  term  Doth  of  her  own,  as  well  as 
his,  existence,  entreats  her  to  abstain  from  such  idle  enquiries,  and  leave 
the  events  of  the  future  to  the  wisdom  of  the  gods. 

1—4.  1.  Tu  ne  qtuBneris.  "  Enquire  not,  I  entreat."  The  subjunc- 
6ve  mood  is  here  used  as  a  softened  imperative,  to  express  entreaty  or 
request :  and  the  air  of  earnestness  witn  which  the  poet  addresses  his 
female  friend  is  increased  by  the  insertion  of  the  personal  pronoun. — 2. 
Finem.  "  T  erm  of  eidaience,"-^Babylcnios  numeros.  "  C  haldean  tables." 
The  Babylonians,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  Chaldeans,  were  the  great 
astrologers  of  antiquity,  and  constructed  tables  for  the  calculation  of 
nativities  and  the  prediction  of  future  events.  This  branch  of  charlata- 
nism made  such  progress  and  attained  so  regular  a  form  among  them, 
that  subsequently  the  terms  Chaldean  and  Astrologer  became  completely 
8vnon3rmou8. — 3.  Ut  melius,  ^'  How  much  better  is  it" — 4.  C/Zttmam. 
"This  as  the  last" 

4 — 8.  4.  QtMB  nunc  oppositiSf  kc,  <<  Which  now  breaks  the  strength 
of  the  Tuscan  sea  on  the  opposing  rocks  corroded  by  its  waves."  By  the 
term  pumicifms  are  meant  rocks  corroded  and  eaten  into  caverns  by  the 
constant  dashing  of  the  waters. — 5.  Vina  liques,  "Filtrate  thy  wines." 
The  wine-strainers  of  the  Romans  were  made  of  lineir,  placed  round  a 
frame-work  of  osiers,  shaped  like  an  inverted  cone.  In  consequence 
of  the  various  solid  or  viscous  ^ingredients  which  the  ancients  added  to 
their  wines,  frequent  straining  became  necessary  to  prevent  inspissation. 
— Spatio  brevL  "  In  consequence  of  the  brief  span  of^  human  existence.** 
—8.  Carpe  diem.    "Enjoy  the  present  day." 


Odk  12.  Addressed  to  Augustus. — ^The  poet,  intending  to  celebrate 
28 
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the  praises  of  bis  iiqp^al  master,  pursues  a  course  extremely  flattenog  to 
the  vanity  of  the  latter,  by  placiug  bis  merits  on  a  level  with  those  of 
gods  Ahd  heroes. 

1 — 6.  1.  Q,uem  virum  out  heroa,  "What  living  or  departed  hero." 
Compare  the  remark  of  the  scholiast,  **  Qwcm  virum  de  vivis  ?  quern  heroa 
dc  mortids  ?" — Lyra  vd  acri  tibia,  "  On  the  lyre,  or  shrill-toned  pipe."  i.  e. 
bi  strains  adapted  to  either  of  these  instruments. — 2.  Cdebrare.  A  Gim* 
cism,  for  ad  cdebrandum, — Clio.  The  first  of  the  nine  muses,  and  pre« 
siding  over  epic  poetry  and  history. — 3.  Jocosa  imago.  **  Sportive  ecno.'' 
Understand  vocis. — 5.  In_  umhrosis  Hdiconis  oris.  "  Amid  the  shady  bor- 
ders of  Helicon."  A  mountain  in  Bceotia,  one  of  the  favourite  haunts 
of  the  Muses. — 6.  Super  Pindo,  "On  the  summit  of  Pindus."  The 
chain  of  Pindus  separated  Thessaly  from  Epirus.  It  was  sacred  to 
Apollo  and  the  Muses. — Hcemo,  Miunt  Hasmus  stretches  its  great  belt 
round  the  north  of  Thrace,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast 
of  the  iEgean.    The  modem  name  is  Emineh  Dag,  or  Balkan. 

7—15.  7.  Vocalem.  "The  tuneful."— Temere.  " In  Wild  confusion." 
The  scene  of  this  wonderful  feat  of  Orpheus  was  near  Zone,  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace.  {Mda,  2. 2.) — 9.  Arte  matima.  Orpheus  was  the  fa- 
bled son  of  Calliope,  one  of  the  Muses. — 11,  Blandum  et  auritas,  &c 
"  Sweetly  persuasive  also  to  lead  along  with  melodious  lyre  the  listening 
oaks,"  i.  e.  who  with  sweetly  persuasive  accents  and  melodious  lyre 
led  along,  &c  The  epithet  auritas  is  here  applied  to  quereus  by  a  bold 
image.  The  oaks  are  represented  as  following  Orpheus  with  pricked-up 
ears. — 13.  Q,uid  prius  dicam,  &c  "  What  shall  I  celebrate  before  the 
accustomed  praises  of  the  Parent  of  us  all  ?"  Some  read  porentum,  in- 
stead of  parentis,  "What  shall  I  first  celebrate,  in  accordance  with  the  ac- 
customed mode  of  praising  adopted  by  our  fathers  ?"  Others,  retaining 
parentum,  place  an  interrogation  after  Mcam,  and  a  comma  after  laudibus, 
"What,  snail  I  first  celebrate  in  song? — In  accordance  with  the  accus- 
tomed mode  of  praising  adopted  by  our  fathers,!  will  sing  of  him  who*' 
&c. — 15.  Variishoris.     "  With  its  changing  seasons." 

17 — ^26.  17.  Unde.  "From -whom."  Equivalent  to  ex  ytio. — 19. 
Proximos  tam^n,  &c.  "Pallas,  however,  enjoys  honours  next  m  impor- 
tance to  his  own."  Minerva  had  her  temple,  or  rather  shrine,  in'the  Capi- 
tol, on  the  right  side  of  that  of  Jupiter,  while  Juno's  merely  occupied  the 
left.  Some  commentators  think  that  Miner\'a  was  the  only  one  of  the 
deities  after  Jupiter  who  had  the  right  of  hurling  the  thunderbolt  This, 
however,  is  expressly  contradicted  by  ancient  coins.  {Rasche,  Lex» Rei 
JVMmwm.  voL  2.  pt.  1.  p.  1192.— iJct/ne,  Excurs.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  1.  42.)— 21. 
PralOs  mtdax  Liber.  The  victones  of  Bacchus,  and  especially  his  con- 
quest of  India,  fonn  a  conspicuous  part  of  ancient  mythology. — ^22.  S<zvia 
mimica  Virgo  belluis.  Diana.  Compare  her  Greek  epithets  ^poKrdvost 
and  loxiatpa. — 25.  Alciden.  Hercules,  grandson  of  Alcaeus. — Puerosque 
Led(t.  Castor  and  Pollux. — Hunc.  Alluding  to  Castor.  Compare  the 
Homeric  Kdffropa  ijnrd5a//ov.  (/?.  3.237.) — Ilium.  Pollux.  Compare  the 
Homeric  in)(  iyaBhv  HoXvhiiKta.  ( II.  I.  c.*) — Pugnis.  "In  pugilistic  en- 
counters," literally  "  with  fis^s." 

27—  27.  (luwum  simvl  alba,  &c  "For,  as  soon  as  tlie  propitiouf 
star  of  each  of  tljem,"  &c.  Alba  is  here  used  not  so  much  in  the  sense 
of  lucida  and  clara,  as  in  that  of  purum  ac  serenum  c(dum  reddens.  Com- 
pare the  expression  AUms  J^Uus,  {Ode  1.  7.  15.)  and  Explanatory  Notef 
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lOde  I.  3.  2.)— 29.  Agitatw  humor.    "The  foaminfi  water."    31.  Ponto 
recumbit.    "  Subsides  on  the  surface  of  the  deep.'^34.  P(ympUi,    Nu- 
ma  Pompilius. — Superbos  Tarquini  fasces.     "The  splendid  fasces  of  Tar* 
quinius  Superbus,"  i.  e.  the  powerful  reign  of  Tarquin  the  Proud.     Com- 
mentators are  in  doubt  whether  the  first  or  second  Tarquin  is  here  meant, 
and  to  most  of  them  it  appears  incongruous  and  improper  that  mention 
of  Tarquinius  Superbus  snould  be  made  in  an  ode  whicn  closes  with  the 
praises  of  Augustus.    This  difficulty,  however,  is  easily  explained.     The 
phrase  dubito  an  prius  memorem,  far  from  being  a  mere  poetic  form,  is 
ctual  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  poet.     The  bard  is  un- 
award  the  priority  in  the  scale  of  merit  to  Romulus, 
eternal  city,  or  to  Numa,  who  first  gave  it  civilization 
)r  to  Tarquinius  Superbus,  who  raised  the  regal  au- 
5st  spl^dour,  or  to  Cato,  the  last  of  the  Republicans, 
:d  constitution  until  resistance  became  useless. — With 
10  put  an  end  to  his  existence  at  Utica,  the  poet  calls 
e,  without  any  fesLr  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  Au- 
/  it  was  to  profess  an  attachment  for  the  ancient  forms 
1  consequently  for  its  defenders.— Some  editors  not 
true  meaning  of  the  poet,  read,  on  conjecture,  JunU 
fasces,  and  suppose  the  allusion  to  be  to  the  first  Bru- 
thinking  Catonis  too  bold,  proposes  Cttrtt 

37 — 40.  37.  Regitlum.  Compare  Ode  3.  5. — Scauros.  The  house 
of  the  Scauri  gave  many  distinguished  men  to  the  Roman  republic. 
The  most  eminent  among  them  were  M.  ^milius  Scaurus,  princeps 
wencAuSy  a  nobleman  of  ^reat  ability,  and  his  son  M.  Scaurus.  The 
former  held  the  consulshio  A.  U.  C.  639.  Sallust  gives  ^n  unfavourable 
account  of  him,  (lug.  15.*  Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  highly  extols  his 
virtues,  abilities,  and  achievements,  (de  Qff.  1.  22.  et  30. — Ep.  ad  Lent. 
1.  9. — Britt.  29.— Oraf.  pro  Murcdnoj  7.)  Sallust's  account  is  evidently 
tinged  with  the  party-spirit  of  the  day. — 38.  Pavllum.  Paullus  ^mi- 
lius,  consul  with  Terentius  Varro,  and  defeated  along  with  his  col- 
league, b3r  Hannibal,  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Canijae. — PtBuo.  "  The 
Carthaginian."  Hannibal. — il.  Incomptis  curium  capUlis.  Alluding  to 
Manius  Curius  Dentatus,  the  conqueror  of  Pyfrhus.  The  expression  wi- 
comptis  capilisy  refers  to  the  simple  and  austere  manners  of  the  early  Ro- 
mans.— 40.  Fabricium.  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus,  the  famed  opponent  of 
Pyrrhus,  and  of  the  Samnites.  It  was  of  him  Pyrrhus  declared,  that  it 
would  be  more  difficult  to  make  him  swerve  from  his  integrity  than  to 
turn  the  sun  from  its  course.  (Compare  Cic.  de  Off,  3.  22. — Vd.  Max. 
4.3.) 

42 — 44,  42.  CandUum.  M.  Furius  Camillus,  the  liberator  of  his 
country  from  her  G  allic  invaders. — 43.  Soeva  paupertas.  As  paupertas  re- 
tains in  this  passage  its  usual  signification,  implying,  namely,  a  want  not 
of  the  necessaries,  but  of  the  comforts,  of  life,  the  epithet  sceva  is  not  en- 
titled here  to  its  full  force.  The  clause  may  therefore  be  rendered  as  fol- 
lows :  "  A  scanty  fortune,  which  inured  to  hardship  its  possessor." — 
Et  avitus  apto  cum  tare  fundus.  "  "  And  an  hereditary  estate  with  a  dwel- 
ling proportioned  to  it."  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is,  that  Cu- 
rius and  Camillus,  in  the  midst  of  scanty  resources,  proved  far  more  use- 
ful to  their  country  than  if  they  had  been  the  owners  of  the  most  exten- 
Btve  possessions,  or  the  votaries  of  luxury. 
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4^r— 47.  -45.  CrescU  ocetUtOj  kc  '<  The  fame  of  Marceilus  increase* 
like  a  tree  amid  the  undistinguished  lapse  of  time."  Alluding  to  the 
'ilustrious  line  of  the  MarcellL  The  glory  of  this  ancient  house  had 
survived  the  lapse  of  ^es,  and  a  new  ana  illustrious  scion  was  beginning 
to  bloom  in  the  young  Marceilus,  the  son  of  Octavia  and  nephew  of 
Augustus. — 46.  Jtftcot  inter  omnes,  &c.  The  young  Marceilus  is  here  com- 
pared to  a  bright  star,  illuming  with  its  effulgence  the  Julian  line, 
and  forming  the  hope  and  glory  of  that  illustrious  house.  He  married 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  and  was  publicly  intended  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  that  emperor,  but  his  early  death,  at  the  age  of  eightcien,  frus- 
trated all  these  hopes  and  plunged  the  Roman  world  in  mourning.  Vir- 
gil beautifully  alludes  to  him  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  iBndd. 
— 47.  Jgnea  minores,    "  The  feebler  fires  of  the  night"    The  stars. 

61 — 54.  51.  Tu  secundo  Casare  regnea,  "  Thou  shalt  reign  in  the 
heavens,  with  Caesar  as  thy  vicegerent  upon  earth." — 53.  Parthos  Latio 
imminentes.  Horace  is  generally  supposed  to  have  composed  this 
ode  at  the  time  that  Augustus  Was  preparing  for  an  expedition  against 
the  Parthians,  whom  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  and  the  check  sustained 
by  Antony,  had  elated  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  poet  might  well 
speak  of  them  as  "  now  threatening  the  repose  of  the  Roman  world." 
Latio  is  elegantly  put  for  Ronumo  ImDerio. — 54.  Egerit  jutto  triumpho, 
"  Shall  have  led  along  in  just  triumpn."  The  conditions  of  a  "  JM»- 
tus  triumphus,^  in  the  days  of  the  repubhc,  were  as  follows :  1.  The 
war  must  have  been  a  just  one,  and  waged  with  foreigners  ;  no  triumph 
was  allowed  in  a  civil  war.  2.  Above  5000  of  the  enemy  must  have  been 
slain  in  one  battle,  (Appian  says  it  was  in  his  time  10,000.)  3.  By  this 
victory  the  limits  of  the  empire  must  have  beAi  enlarged. 

55 — 60.  55.  Subjectos  Orimtis  ortz,  "Lying  along  the  borders  of  the 
East"  By  the  Seres  are  evidently  meant  the  natives  of  China,  whom 
an  overland  trade  for  silk  had  gradually,  though  imperfectly,  made  known 
to  the  western  nations. — 57.  Te  tmnor.  "  Inferior  to  thee  alone."  Un- 
derstand 9do. — 59.  Param  caatia.  «  Polluted."  Alluding  to  the  cor- 
rupt morals  of  the  day.  The  ancients  had  a  belief  that  lightning  never 
descended  from  the  skies  except  on  places  stained  by  some  pollution 


Ode  13.  Addressed  to  Lydia,  with  whom  the  Poet  had  very  proba- 
bly quarrelled,  and  whom  he  now  seeks  to  turn  away  from  a  passion 
for  Telephus.  He  describes  the  state  of  his  own  feelings,  when  praises 
are  bestowed  by  her  whom  he  loves  on  the  personal  beauty  of  a  hated 
rival ;  and,  while  endeavouring  to  cast  suspicion  upon  the  sincerity  of 
the  latter's  passion  for  her,  he  descants  upon  the  joys  of  an  uninterrupted 
union  founded  on  the  sure  basis  of  mutuid  affection. 

2 — 8.  2.  Cervicem  roseam,  "The  rosv  neck."  Compare  Virgil, 
(*En.  1.  402.)  "  Rosea  cervice  refulsitj*^  The  meaning  of  the  poet  is,  a 
neck  beautiful  and  fragrant  as  the  rose. — 3.  Cerea  bracJUa,  The  epithet 
c«rea,  "waxen,"  carries  with  it  the  associate  ideas  of  smoothness,  ot 
glossy  surface,  &c.  the  allusion  being  to  the  white  wax  of  antiquity. 
Bentfey,  however,  rejects  cerea,  and  reads  lactea. — DtMcUi.  "  Difficult  to 
be  repressed." — 6.  Aanent.  The  plural  is  here  employed,  as  equivalent 
.o  the  double  monet.    This  latter  form  would  vitiate  tne  measure. — B» 
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m$r  d  in  genas,  &c    "  And  the  tear  steals  silently  down  my  cheeks."— 
8.  LenUa  igmbus,    "  By  the  slow  consuming  fires." 

9 — ^20.  9.  Uror.  "  I  am  tortured  at  the  sight."  Eauivalent  to  orf- 
$peetu  crucwr. — 10.  ImnMdica  mero,  "  Rendered'immoaerate  by  wine." 
— 12.  Mttnorem,  "As  a  memorial  of  his  passion." — 13.  8i  me  aoHs  ati- 
dias,  "  If  yon  give  heed  to  me."  .  Ifyou  still  deem  my  words  worthj 
of  your  attention. — 14.  Perpetuum,  **  That  he  will  prove  constant  in  lus 
attachment."  Understand /ore. — Dtdcia  barbare  UBdenteni  osctda,  **Who 
barbarously  wounds  those  sweet  lips,  which  Venus  has  imbued  with  the 
fifth  part  of  all  her  nectar."  Each  god,  observes  Porson,  was  supposed 
to  have  a  given  quantity  of  nectar  at  disposal ;  and  to  bestow  the  fifth  or  the 
tenth  part  of  this  on  any  individual  was  a  special  favour.  The  common, 
but  incorrect  interpretation  of  ^idtita  varte  is  '*  witii  the  quintessence." 
— 18.  Irrupta  c(^[nda.  "  An  mdissoluble  union." — 20.  Suprema  die, 
^  The  last  day  of  their  existence." 


Ode  14.  Addressed  to  the  vess^  of  the  State,  just  escaped  from  the 
stormy  billows  of  civil  commotion,  and  in  danger  of  being  again  exposed 
to  the  violence  of  the  tempest  This  ode  appears  to  have  been  compo- 
sed at  the  time  when  Au^stus  consulted  Maecenas  and  Agrippa  whether 
he  should  resign  or  retain  the  sovereign  authority. 

1 — 8.  1.  0  naeis,  referunt,  Slc.  **  O  ship  !  new  billoWjp  are  bearing 
thee  back  again  to  the  deep."  The  poet,  in  his  alarm,  supposes  the  ves- 
vel  (i.  e.  his  country)  to  be  already  amid  the  waves.  By  the  term  naoU 
iis  country  is  denoted,  which  the  hand  of  Au^stus  had  just  rescued  fi'om 
the  perils  of  shipwreck  ;  and  by  more  the  trdubled  and  stormy  waters  of 
civil  dissension  are  beautifully  pictured  to  the  view. — 2.  JVW  jiactus. 
Alluding  to  the  commotions  which  must  inevitably  arise  if  Augustus 
abandons  the  helm  of  afiairs. — 3.  Purium,  The  harbour  here  meant  is 
the  tranquilHty  which  was  beginning  to  prevail  under  the  government  of 
Augustus. — iJt  nudum  remigio  lotus.  "How  bare  thy  side  is  of  oars  ?" 
*^.  Acnnfi  fuisabfiS  cariruz.  "  And  thy  hull,  without  cables  to  secure  it." 
Some  commentators  tliink  that  the  poet  alludes  to  the  practice  usual 
among  the  ancients  of  girding  their  vessels  with  cables  in-violent  storms, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  planks  from  starting  asunder. — 8.  Imperiosius 
aquor.  "  The  increasing  violence  of  the  sea."  The  comparative  do- 
scribes  the  sea  as  growing  every  moment  more  and  more  violent 

10 — 1 3.  10.  DC.  Alluding  to  the  tutelary  deities,  whose  images  were 
accustomed  to  be  placed,  together  with  a  small  altar,  in  the  stem  of  the 
vessel.  The  figurative  meaning  of  the  poet  presents  to  us  the  guardian 
deities  of  Rome  offended  at  the  sanguinary  excesses  of  the  civil  wars, 
and  determined  to  withold  their  protecting  influence,  if  the  state  should 
be  a^n  plunged  into  anarchy  and  confusion. — 11.  PmUica  pinus.  "  Ot 
Pontic  pine."  The  pine  of  rontus  was  hard  and  durable,  and  of  great 
value  in  ship  building.  Yet  the  vessel  of  the  state  is  warned  by  the 
poet  not  to  rely  too  much  upon  the  strength  of  her  timbers. — 12,  Silv<» 
JUia  nobilis.  "  The  noble  cfaughter  of  the  forest."  A  beautiful  image, 
which  Martial  appears  to  have  imitated,  (14.  90.)  "  .ATon  mm  Jlf our ceSia 
tUvcR. — 1 3.  Et  genus  et  nomen  inutUe,  "  Both  thy  lineage,  and  unavailing 
fame."    The  idea  intended  to  be  crnveved  by  the  whole  elause  is  as 
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follows  ;  "  Idle,  O  my  country !  will  be  the  boast  of  thy  fotmer  gloriefly 

and  the  splendour  of  thy  ancient  name." 

14 — ^80.  14.  PicHs  puppUma.  Besides  being  graced  with  the  statuei 
of  the  tutelary  deities,  *the  stems  of  ancient  vessels  were  likewise  embel 
lished  with  paintings  and  oth( 
hnum.  "  Unless  thou  art  dooi 
imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom, 
"Thou  whowert  lately  a  sourc 
at  present  art  an  object  of  fond  < 
expression  sdlicUum  tadium  rei 
the  bosom  of  the  poet  during  t 
weariness  and  disgust  which  t 
dnced  in  his  breast  Under  the 
again  becomes  the  idol  of  his  w 
ing  of  strong  apprehension  (cm 
he  may  agam  see  her  involved 
Cycladas.  "  The  Cyclades  cor 
tes  appears  to  refer,  not  so  muc 

islands,  as  to  the  circumstance  of  its  appearing  along  the  coasts  of  many 
of  the  group,  and  rendering  them  conspicuous  objects  at  a  distance. 


Ode.  1 5.  This  ode  is  thought  to  have  been  composed  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  last  civil  war  between  Octavianus  and  Antony.  Nereus,  the  sea- 
god,  predicts  the  ruin  of  Troy  at  the  very  time  that  Paris  bears  Helen 
over  the  ^^ean  sea  from  Sparta.  Under  the  character  of  Paris,  the 
poet,  according  to  some  commentators,  intended  to  represent  the  infatu- 
ated Antony,  whose  passion  for  Cleopatra  he  foretold  would  be  attended 
with  the  same  disastrous  consequences  as  that  of  thq  Trojan  prince  for 
Helen ;  and  under  the  Grecian  heroes,  whom  Nereus  in  imagination 
beholds  combined  against  Ilium,  Horace,  it  has  been  said,  represents  the 
leaders  of  the  party  of  Augustus. 

1 — 4.  1.  Pastor.-  Paris,  whose  early  life  was  spent  among  the 
shepherds  of  mount  Ida,  in  consequence  of  his  mother's  fearful  dream. 
Sanadon,  who.is  one  of  those  that  attach  an  allegorical  meaning  to  this 
ode,  thinks  that  the  allusion  ,to  Antony  commences  wi4h  the  very  first 
word  of  the  poem,  since  Antony  was  one  of  the  Luperci,  or  priests  of 
Pan,  the  god  of  shepherds. — Traheret.  "  Was  bearing  forcibly  away." 
Horace  here  follows  the  authority  of  those  writers,  who  make  Helen  to 
have  been  carried  off  by  Paris  against  her  will.  Some  commentators, 
however,  consider  traheret,  in  this  passage,  as  equivalent  to  lenta  naviga- 
tione  circumduceret,  since  Paris,  according  to  one  of  the  scholiasts  and 
Eustathius,  did  not  go  directly  from  Lacedaemon  to  Troy,  but,  in  ap 
prehension  of  being  pursued,  sailed  to  Cyprus,  Phosnicia,  and  Egypt. — 
^avibuLS  Idais.  "  In  vessels  made  of  the  timber  of  Ida." — 3.  Ingrato  olio» 
"  In  an  unwelcome  calm." — 4.  Ut  caneret  fera  fata,  "  That  he  might 
foretell  their  gloomy  destinies." 


5 — 12.  6.  Mala  am.  "  Under  evil  omens." — 7.  Conjwrala  tuas  rum" 
p|rc  nuplias,  Sac,  "  Bound  by  a  common  oath  to  sever  the  union  between 
thee  and  thy  loved  one,  and  to  destroy  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Priam." 
The  term  nuptias  is  here  used,  not  in  its  ordinary  sense,  but  with  refer- 
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ence  to  the  criminal  loves  of  Paris  and  Helen. — 9.  QumUus  sudor, 
»*  What  toil."-;-lO.  Q,uarUafunera.  "What  carnage."— 12.  Et  rdbiem 
parat,  "  And  is  kindling  up  her  martial  fury."  The  zeugma  in /^arctf, 
and  the  air  of  conciseness  which  it  imparts  to  the  style,  are  peculiarly 
striking.  ♦ 

13 — 19.     13.  Veneris  prmsidioferox.     "  Proudly  rel3ring  on  the  aid  of 

Venus." — 14.   Oraiaqut  feminity  fyc,    "  And  distribute  pleasing  strains 

among  women  on  the  unmanly  lyre."    The  expression  carmina  dividere 

ftmmis  means  nothing  more  than  to  execute  different  airs  for  different 

'  e  allegorical  meaning  is  considered  by  some 

is  passage :  Antony,  according  to  Plutarch, 

ith  Cleopatra,  in  the  last  excesses  of  luxury, 

and  song,  while  all  the  world  around  were 

of  a  civil  war. — 16.  Thalamo,     "  In  thy  bed- 

da  GnossvL   Gnossus,  or  Cnossus,  was  one  of 

it  cities  of  Crete,  situate  on  the  river  Cera tus. 

Synecdoche  in  the  sense  of  "  Cretan."    The 

ned  for  Iheir  skill  in  archery. — 18.  Strepitum 

"  And  the  din  of  battle,  and  Ajax  swift  in 

oelerem  sequi  is  a  Graecism  for  celerem  ad  s&- 

ax  is  here  meant     (Horn.  E.  2.  527.) — 19. 

be  referred  to  quamiois  which  is  implied  in 

nen cdllints,    "  Though  late  in  the  con 


21—28.  21.  LaerHaden.  "The  son  of  Laertes."  Ulysses.  The  Greek 
form  of  the  patronymic  {Aaeprtdivs)  comes  from  AaipTios^  for  Aai^rns* 
(Maiihi(Z,  G.  G,  vU.  1.  p.  130.)— The  skill  and  sagacity  of  Ulysses  were 
among  the  chief  causes  of  the  downfall  of  Troy. — 22.  Pylium  J^estora, 
There  were  three  cities  named  Pylos,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  two  in  EHs 
and  one  in  Messenia,  and  all  laid  claim  to  the  honour  of  being  Nestor's 
birth  plaoe.  Strabo  is  in  favour  of  the  Triphylian  Pylos,  in  the  district 
of  Tnphylia,  in  Elis.  (Compare  Heyne,  ad  U.  4.  591 :  11,  681.) — 23. 
Sdaminius  Teucer.  Teucer,  son  of  Telamon,  King  of  Salamis,  and 
brother  ot  Ajax. — 24.  Sthendus,  Son  of  Capaneus,  and  charioteer  of 
Diomede. — ^26.  Merionen,  Charioteer  of  Idomeneus,  King  of  Crete. — 
28.  Tydides  mdior  patre,  "The  son  of  Tydeus,  in  arms  superior  to  his , 
sire."  Horace  appears  to  allude  to  the  language  of  Sthenelus,  {II.  4, 
405.)  in  defending  himself  and  Diomede  from  the  reproaches  of  Agamem- 
non, when  the  latter  was  marshalling  his  forces  after  the  violation  of  the 
truce  by  Pandarus,  and  thought  that  he  perceived  reluctance  to  engage 
on  the  part  of  Diomede  and  his  companion.  'H/<£7;  roi  irarep<av  jiiy'  Aiidvo' 
ves  £*x(j/*6d'  elvai,  are  the  words  of  Sthenelus. 

29 — 35.  29.  Q,ttemtu,  cenms,  &c.  "Whom,  as  a  stag,  unmindfiilof  it^ 
pasture,  flees  from  a  wolf  seen  by  it  in  the  opposite  extremity  of  some 
valley,  thou,  effeminate  one,  shalt  flee  from  with  deep  pantings,  not  hav- 
ing promised  this  to  thy  beloved."  Compare  Ovid,  Her.  16.  356. — 33. 
Iracunda  diem,  &c.  Literally,  "The  angiy  fleet  of  Achilles  sliaU  protract 
the  day  of  destruction  for  Ilium,  &c.  i.  e.  the  anger  of  Achilles,  who  re- 
tired to  his  fleet,  shall  protract, &c. — 35.  Post  cfrtas  kUmes*  "After  a 
destined  period  of  years." 
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Ode  10.  Horace,  in  early  life,  had  written  some  severetverses  aguni^ 
a  young  female.  He  now  retracts  his  injurious  expressions,  and  lays  the 
blame  on  the  ardent  and  impetuous  feelings  of  youth.  The  ode  turns 
principally  on  the  fatal  effects  of  unrestrained  anger.  An  old  commen- 
tator informs  us  that  the  name  of  the  female  was  Gratidia,  and  that  she 
is  the  same  with  the  Canidia  of  the  Epodes.  Acron  and  Porphjrrion  call 
her  Tyndaris,  whence  some  hare  been  led  to  infer,  that  Gratidia,  whom  Ho- 
race attacked,  was  the  parent,  and  that,  being  now  in  love  with  her  <lau^h- 
ter  Tyndaris,  he  endeavours  to  make  his  peace  with  the  latter,  by  givmg 
up  his  injurious  verses  to  her  resentment  Acron,  however,  fardier  states, 
that  Horace  in  his  Palinodia  imitates  Stesichorus,  who,  having  lost  his 
sight  as  a  punishment  for  an  ode  against  Helen,  made  snbseauently  a  full 
recantation,  and  was  cured  of  his  blindness.  Now,  as  Tynaans  was  the 
patronymic  appellation  of  Helen,  why  may  not  the  Roman  poet  have 
merely  transferred  this  name  from  the'Ckeek  original  to  his  own  produc- 
tion, without  intending  to  assign  it  any  particular  meaning? 

2 — 5.  2.  Crimmoriaiambis.  "To  my  injurious  iambics.'*  Theiam 
bic  measure  was  originally  applied  to  the  purposes  of  satirical  compo- 
sition.—4.  Mori  Jldriano.  The  Adriatic  is  here  put  for  water  gene- 
rally. The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  cast  whatever  they  detested 
either  into  the  flames  or  the  water. — 5.  J^on  Dindymeney  &c.  '*  Not 
Cybele,  nor  the  Pythian  Apollo,  god  of  prophetic  inspiration,  so  agitate 
the  minds  of  their  priesthood  in  the  secret  shrines,  Bacchus  does  not 
so  shake  the  soul,  nor  the  Corybantes  when  they  strike  with  redoubled 
blows  on  the  shrill  cymbals,  as  gloomy  anger  rages."  Understand 
quotiunt  with  Corybantes  and  tra  respectively,  and  observe  the  expres- 
sive force  of  the  zeugma.  The  idea  mtendea  to  be  conveyed,  is,  when 
divested  of  its  poetic  attire,  simply  this :  "  Nor  Cybele,  nor  Apollo,  nojr 
Bacchus,  nor  tne  Corybantes,  tan  shake  the  soul  as  does  the  power  of 
an^er." — Dindymene.  The  Goddess  Cybele  received  this  name  from 
bemg  worshipped  on  mount  Dindymus,  near  the  city  of  Pessinus  in 
Galatia,  a  disUict  of  Asia  Minor. 

6 — 11.  6.  IncUa  Pythius.  The  term  incola  beautifully  expresses  the 
prophetic  inspiration  of  the  god :  "  habitans  quasi  in  pectore." — S.  Co- 
rybarUet,  Priests  of  Rhea,  or  Cybele,  who  were  said  to  have  brought  the 
worship  of  that  goddess  from  Crete  to  Phrygia. — 9.  J^orieua  erms.  The 
iron  of  Noricom  was  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  henc^  the  expression 
jforiciu  ensis  is  used  to  denote  the  goodness  of  a  sword.  Koricum, 
after  its  reduction  under  the  Roman  sway,  corresponded  nearly  to  the  mo- 
dem dutchies  of  Carinthia  and  Styria. — 1 1.  Savus  ignU,  "  The  unsparing 
lightning :"  The  fire  of  the  skies. — ^AVc  tremendo^  &c  "  Nor  Jove  hino- 
self^  ru^ng  down  amid  dreadful  thunderings."  Compare  the  Greek 
expression  SMt  Karatfiirtfs,  applied  to  Jove  hurling  his  thunderbolts. 

13 — 16.  13.  Fertur  PrometheuSy  &c.  According^  to  the  fable,  Pro- 
metheus, having  exhausted  his  stock  of  materials  in  the  formation  of 
other  animals,  was  oompelled  to  take  a  part  from  each  of  them  {partieu' 
lam  undique  desectam),  and  added  it  to  the  clay  which  formed  the  primi- 
tive element  of  man  {principi  limo.)  Hence  the  origin  of  an ^er,  Pro- 
metheus having  "  placed  in  our  breast  the  wild  rage  of  the  lion"  (in- 
fant leonis  vim,  i.  e.  insanam  leonis  vim), — 16.  Stomaoho.  The  term  8to% 
machus  properly  denotes  the  canal  through  which  aliment  descends  into 
the  stomacn :  it  is  then  taken  to  express  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach 
(compare  the  O  reek  KooiU),  and  finally  the  ventricle  in  which  the  food 
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^  digested.  Its  reference  to  mnger  or  choler  arises  from  the  etrci'in* 
stance  of  a  great  number  of  nerves  being  situated  about  the  upper  ori  - 
fice  of  the  stomach,  which  render  it  very  sensible ;  and  from  these  also 
proceeds  the  great  sympathy  between  the  stomach,  head,  and  heart.  It 
was  on  this  account  Van  Helmont  thought  that  the  soul  had  its  seat  in 
the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

17 — 18.  17.  'Ira,  **  ■^'^^JT  contentions.*' — Thyetten.  Alluding  to 
the  horrid  story  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes. — 18.  Et  alHs  wbibusy  &c.  **  And 
have  been  the  primary  cause  to  lof^y  cities,  why,  &c.*'  A  Grseciflm,  for 
H  tdtinut  atetere  eausct  cur  atta  wrbes  fundUua  perirent,  &c.  "  And  have 
been  the  primary  cause  why  lofty  cities  have  been  completel^r  over, 
tbiowtt,  &c."  The  expression  oiHs  urbibus  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Greek,  ahh  sniXitBpop,  ir4\is  oIvm^.  The  elegant  use  of  ttetere  for  exatUere 
9T  fuere  must  be  noted.  It  carries  with  it  the  accompanying  idea  of 
something  fixed  and  certain.    Compare  Virgil  {JEn,  7.  735)  **Stant  bdU 


20 — 27.  20.  Imprimeretque  mtirM,"  &c.  Alluding  to  the  custom, 
prevalent  amons  the  ancients,  of  drawing  a  plough  over  the  ground  pre- 
viously occupied  by  the  walls  and  buildings  of  a  captured  and  rumed 
city. — ^22.  Ctmptsce  mentem,  "Restrain  my  angry  feelings." — Pectoris 
ftrvcr.  "The  glow  of  resentment"  The  poet  lays  the  blame  of  his 
injurious  efiuraon  on  the  intemperate  feelings  of  youth. — 24.  Celeres 
iambos.  "  The  rapid  iambics."  The  rapidity  of  this  measure  rendered 
it  peculiarly  fit  to  give  expression  to  angry  feelings. — ^25.  Mitibus  mu- 
tare  tristia,  "  To  exchange  bitter  taunts  for  soothing  strains."  MiUbus^ 
though,  when  rendered  into  our  idiom,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  da« 
tive,  IS  in  reality  the  ablative,  as  bein^  the  instrument  of  exchange.— 
27.  RecarUatia  opwrcbriia:  "my  injurious  expressions  being  recanted." 
— t^fUmum,     "  My  peace  of  nnnd." 


Ode  17.  Horace,  having  in  the  last  ode  made  his  peace  with  Tyndarisi 
now  invites  her  to  his  Sabine  farm,  where  she  will  find  retirement  and  se- 
curity from  the  brutality  of  Cyrus,  who  had  treated  her  with  unmanly 
rudeness  and  cruelty.  In  order  the  more  certainly  to  induce  an  accep- 
tance of  his  ofier,  he  depicts  in  attractive  colours  the  salubrious  position 
of  his  rural  retreat,  the  tranquillity  which  reigns  there,  and  the  favouring 
protection  extended  to  him  by  Faunus  and  the  other  gods. 

1—4.  1.  Vdox  amotnuniy  &c.  "Oft  times  Faunus,  in  rapid  flight, 
changes  mount  Lycaeus  for  the  fair  Lucretilis."  L^ccBp  is  here  the  abla- 
tive, as  denoting  the  histrument  by  which  the  change  is  made. — LucretUem, 
Lucretilis  was  a  mountain  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and  amid  its 
windings  lay  the  farm  of  the  poet — 2.  LycoBo.  Mount  Lycaeus  was  situ- 
ate in  the  south  western  angle  of  Arcadia,  and  was  sacred  to  Faunus  or 
Pan. — Fauntu.  Faunus,  the  ^od  of  shepherds  and  fields  among  the 
Latins,  appears  to  have  been  identical  with  the  Pan  of  the  Greeks — 
3.  De/endit,  "Wards  oflP'— 4.  Pluviosqiu  ventos.  **And  the  rainy 
winds."  The  poet  sufficiently  declares  the  salubrious  situation  of  his 
Sabine  farm,  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  being  equally  sheltered  fiom  the 
fieiy  heats  oi  summer,  and  the  rain-bearing  winds,  the  sure  precursors  of 
disease. 
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5 — 17.  5.  ^rbutos.  Compare  the  note  on  Ode  1.  1.  24.-6.  Thymt« 
The  thyme  of  the  ancients  is  not  our  common  thyme,  but  the  thymus  caci- 
tatusj  'qui  Dioscoridis^  which  now  grows  in  great  plenty  on  the  mountaint 
of  Greece. — 7.  OlenHs  ttxores  mariti.  "  The  wives  of  the  fetid  husband." 
A  periphrasis  for  caprcs. — 9.  Mariiales  lupos.  Wolves  were  held  sacred 
to  Mars,  from  their  fierce  and  pr^ed^tory  nature.— i?<ed«/«a.  The  com- 
mon reading  is  hcedUia,  which  vitiates  the  ibetrej  its  antepenult  being  long. 
By  hcsdulea  are  meant  the  young  female  kids. — 10.  Utcunqtit.  "When- 
ever." For  qiumdocunque. — 11.  Ustica  cubantis.  **0f  the  recumbent 
Ustica."  This  was  a  small  mountain  near  the  poet's  farm. — 12.  Levia. 
In  the  sense  of  attrita:  "worn  smooth  by  the  moOptain  rills.*'— 14.  Uk 
tibi  copia,  &c.  "  Here  a  rich  store  of  rural  honours  shall  flow  m  to  thee,  in 
fuH  abundance,  from  the  bounteous  horn  of  Fortune."  ^d  plenum  is  do- 
gantly  used  for  abundanter, — 17.  In  reducta  vdle,  "In  a  winding  vale."— 
CanictUcB,  Certain  days  in  the  summer,  preceding  and  ensuing  the  heli- 
acal rising  of  Canicula,  or  "  the  dog-star,"  m  the^momin^,  were  called  IHe$ 
Canicidares.  The  ancients  believed  that  this  star,  rising  with  the  sun, 
and  joining  its  influence  to  the  fire  of  that  luminary,  was  the  cause  of . 
the  extraordinary  heat  which  usually  prevailed  in  that  season ;  and  ac- 
cordingly they  gave  the  name  of  dog-days  to  about  six  or  eight  weeks  of 
the  hottest  part  of  sununer.  This  idea  originated,  as  some  think,  with 
the  Egyptians,  and  was  borrowed  from  them  by  the  Greeks.  The  Ro- 
mans sacrificed  a  brown  dog  every  year  to  CanictUOf  at  it^  rising,  to  tp 
pease  its  rage. 

18—21.  IS.  Fide  Teia.  "  On  the  Teian  lyre,"  i.  e.  in  Anacreontic  strain. 
Anacreon  was  bom  at  Teos  in  Asia  M inor. — 1 9.  Laborantes in  uno.  "Striv- 
mgforoneandthesamehero,"i.e.  Ulysses. — 20.  Vitreaviique  Circen.  "And 
the  beauteous  Circe."  Vitrea  appears  to  be  used  here  in  the  sense  of  ^br- 
mosOf  splendida^  and  to  contain  a  figurative  allusion  to  the  brightness  and 
transparency  of  glass.  21.  Innocentis  Lesbii.  The  Lesbian  wine,  ob- 
serves Henderson,  would  seem  to  have  possessed  a  delicious  flavor,  for  il 
is  said  to  have  deserved  the  name  of  ambrosia  rather  than  of  wine,  and  to 
have  been  like  nectar  when  old.  {Athencevs  1.  22.)  Horace  terms  the 
Lesbian  an  innocent  or  unintoxicating  wine ;  but  it  was  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion among  the  ancients,  that  all  sweet ^wines  were  less  injurious  to  the 
head,  and  less  apt  to  cause  intoxication,  than  the  strong  dry  wines.  By 
Pliny,  however,  tne  growths  of  Chios  and  Thasos  are  placed  before  the 
Lesbian,  which,  he  cSSrms,  had  naturally^a  saltish  taste.  History  of  Jn- 
dent  and  Modern  Wines,  p.  77. 

22—27.  22.  Duces.  «  Thou  shalt  quaff."— 23.  Semeleius  TAl^»e<ON^^_-. 
"Bacchus,  of&pring  ofSemele."  -  This  deity  received  the  name  ofThyo- 
neus,  according  to  the  common  account,  from  Thyone,  an  appellation  of 
Semele.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  title  in  question  was  de- 
rived iird  Tov  ^d«tv,  a  furendo. — 24.  J^c  metues  protervwm,  &c.  "  Nor 
shalt  thou,  an  object  of  jealous  suspicion,  fear  the  rude  Cyrus." — 25.  Male 
dispari,  "III  fitted  to  contend  with  him."— 26.  /neon ttrwntM.  ''Rash." 
"violent." — 27.  Coronam.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  second 
course,  observes  Henderson,  the  guests  were  provided  with  chaplets  of 
leaves  or  flowers,  which  they  placed  on  their  foreheads  or  temples,  and 
occasionally,  also,  on  their  cups.  Perfumes  were  at  the  same  time  onered 
to  such  as  chose  to  anoint  their  face  and  hands,  or  have  their  garlands 
sprinkled  with  them.  This  mode  of  adorning  their  persons,  which  was 
borrowed  from  the  Asiatic  nations,  obtained  so  universally  among  the 
Gieeks  %nd  Romans,  that,  by  almost  eveiy  author  after  the  time  of  H<^ 
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mer,  it  13  spoken  of  asi  the  necgasary  accompaniment  of  the  feast..  It  ia 
said  to  have  originated  from  a  belief,  that  the  leaves  of  certain  plants,  as 
,  the  ivy,  myrtle,  and  laurel,  or  certain  flowers,  as  the  violet  and  rose,  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  dispersing  the  fumes  and  counteracting  the  noxious 
effects  of  wme.  On  this  account  the  ivy  has  been  always  held  sacred  to 
Bacchus,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  wreathes  with  which  his  images, 
and  the  heads  of  his  worshippers,  were  encircled ;  but,  being  deficient  in 
smell,  it  was  seldom  employed  for  festal  garlands ;  and,  in  general,  the 
I  he  myrtle,  which,  in  addition  to  its  cooling  or 

I  pposed  to  have  an  exhilirating  influence  on  the 

I  s  the  guests  were  contented  with  simple  wreaths 

i  at  their  gayer  entertainments,  its  foliage  was  en- 

1  its,  or  such  other  flowers  as  were  in  season,  and 

y  the  beauty  of  their  colours,  or  the  fragrancy  of 
I  displayed  in  tlie  arrangement  of  these  garlands, 
i  to  female  hands;  and,  as  the  demand  for 
iifacture  and  sale  of  them  became  a  distinct 
%r  in  a  disordered  chaplet  was  reckoned  a  sign 
'  (  prevailed,  of  placing  a  garland,  confusedly  put 

1  I  on  the  heads  of  such  as  were  guilty  of  excess 

i  Indent  and  Modem  xmnes,  p.  119 f  seqq. 


Ode.  18.  Varus,  the  Epicurean,  and  friend  of  Augustus,  of  whom 
mention  is  made  by  Cluintilian,  (6.  3.  78.)  being  engaged  in  setting  out 
trees  along  his  Tiburtine  possessions,  is  advised  by  the  poet  to  give  the 
"sacred  vine"  the  preference.  Amid  the  praises,  however,  which  he  bestows 
on  the  juice  of  the  grape,  the  bard  does  not  forget  to  inculcate  a  useful 
lesson  as  to  moderation  in  wine. — The  Varus  to  whom  this  ode  is  ad- 
dressed, must  not  be  confounded  Mrith  the  individual  of  the  same  name, 
who  killed  himself  in  Germany  after  his  disastrous  defeat  by  Arminius. 
He  is  rather  the  poet  Gluintilius  Varus,  whose  death,  which  happened  A. 
[J.  C.  729,  Horace  deplores  in  the  24th  Ode  of  tliis  book. 

1 — 4.  1.  Sacra,  The  vine  was  sacred  to  Bacchus,  and  hence  the 
epithet  <l/iTcXo06rwp,  ("father  of  the  vine,"J  which  is  applied  to  this  god. — 
Prius.  "In  preference  to."— rScveris.  Tne  subjunctive  is  here  used  as  a 
softened  imperative :  "  Plant,  I  entreat"  Consult  Zumpt,  L.  G.  p.  331. 
Kenrick's  transl. — 2.  Circa  mite  solum  Tiburis.  "  In  the  soil  of  the  mild 
Tibur,  around  the  walls  erected  by  Catilus."  The  preposition  circa  is 
here  used  with  solum,  as  irepl  sometimes  is  in  Greek  witn  the  accusative : 
thus  Thucyd.  6.  2.  irtpi tr&vav  ritv  S</csXfov,  "in  the  whole  of  Sicily,  round 
about" — The  epithet  mite,  thoufirh  in  grammatical  construction  with 
solum,  refers  in  strictness  to  the  mild  atmosphere  of  Tibur. — And  lastly, 
the  particle  d  is  here  merely  explanatory,  tne  town  of  Tibur  having  been 
founded  by  Tiburnus,  Coras,  and  Catillus  or  Catilus,  sons  ofCatillus, 
and  grandsons  of  Amphiaraus.  Some  commentators,  with  less  propriety, 
render  mite  solum,  "the  mellow  soil." — 3.  Siccis  omnia  nam  dura,  " For 
the  god  of  wine  has  imposed  every  hardship  upon  those  who  abstain  from 
It"  Proposuit  conveys  the  idea  of  a  legislator  uttering  his  edicts. — 4. 
Mordaces  solicitudines.  "Gnawing  cares." — Aliter.  "By  any  other 
means,"  i.  e.  by  the  aid  of  any  other  remedy  than  wine. 

5 — 8.  5.  Post  vina.  "  After  indulging  in  wine."  The  plural  (ptur 
rdis  excellenl%(z)  imparts  additional  force  to  the  term. — Crepat,     "Talki 
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of.*'  The  verb  in  this  line  conveys  the  idea  of  complaint,  and  is  equii. 
valent'to  "  rails  at,''  or  "  decries."  In  tfie  succeeding  Verse,  however.^ 
where  it  is  understood,  it  implies  encomium. — 6.  Quis  non  tepotius,  &c« 
"  Who  is  not  rather  loud  in  thy  praises."  Understand  cr&oat, — Decent 
Venus,  "Lovely  Venus." — 7,  Moiici  munera  Liberi.  "The  gifts  of 
moderate  Bacchus,"  i.  e.  moderation  in  wine.  The  appellation  Liber. 
as  apphed  to  Bacclius,  is  a  translation  of  the  Greek  epithet  A»«c^,  and 
indicates  the  deity  who  frees  the  soul  from  cares.-^.  Centaurea  numet^ 
&c.  Alluding  to  the  well-known  ocmflict  between  the  Centaurs  ana 
Lapithffi,  which  arose  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous,  king  of  the  Lapiths, 
and  Hippodkmia.  \ 

8.  Super  mero.  "  Over  their  wine." — JiServm  denotes  wine  in  its  pure 
and  most  potent  state,  unmixed  with  water.  "  Amphyction  is  said  to 
have  issued  a  law,  directing  that  pure  wine  should  be  merely  tasted  at  the 
entertainments  of  the  Athenians :  but  that  the  quests  should  be  allowed 
to  drink  freely  of  wine  mixed  with  water,  after  dedicating  the  first  cup  to 
Jupiter  the  Saviour,  to  remind  them  of  the  salubrious  quality  of  the  fat- 
ter fluid.  However  much  this  excellent  rule  may  nave  been  trans- 
gressed, it  is  certain  that  the  prevailing  practice  of  the  Greeks  was  to 
drink  tiieir  wines  in  a  diluted  state.  Hence  a  common  division  of  them 
into  TtAif0oAo(,  or  strong  wines  which  would  bear  a  large  admixture  of 
water,  and  dXi^d^opoc,  or  weak  wines  which  admitted  of  only  a  slight  ad- 
dition. To  dnnk  wine  unmixed  was  held  disreputable ;  and  those  who 
were  ^Ity  of  such  excess  were  said  to  act  like  Scythians,  (iirifficoWo-ot.) 
To  drmk  even  equal  parts  of  wine  and  water,  was  thought  to  be  un- 
safe:, and  in  general  the  dilution  was  more  considerable  ;  varying,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  drinkers,  and  the  strength  of  the  liquor,  from 
one  part  of  wine  and  four  of  water  to  two  of  wine,  and  four  or  else  fiv9 
parts  of  water,  which  last  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  mixture.'- 
ilenderstnCs  History  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Wines,  p.  98. 

9 — 19.  9.  SUhemisnonlems,  "UnpropitioustotheThracians."  Al- 
luding to  the  intemperate  habits  of  the  Thracians,  and  the  stem  in- 
fluence which  the  god  of  wine  was  consequentlv  said  to  exercise  over 
them. — The  Sithonians  are  here  taken  for  the  Thracians  ^nerally.  In 
strictness,  however,  thev  were  the  inhabitants  of  Sithonia,  one  of  the 
three  peninsulas  of  Chalcidice,  subsequentlv  incorporated  into  Macedo- 
nia.— Emus.  A  name  of  Bacchus,  supposea  to  have  originated  from  the 
cry  of  the  Bacchanalians,  K?  oh  Others  derive  the  appellation  from  an 
exclamation  of  Jupiter  (E?»?e,  "Well  done,  son!")  m  approval  of  the 
valour  displayed  by  Bacchus  during  the  contest  of  the  giants. — 10.  Cum 
fas  aique  nefas,  &c."  When,  prompted  by  their  intemperate  desires, 
they  distinguish  right  fi-om  wrong  by  a  narrow  limit." 

1 1.  .Von  ego  te  candide  Bassareu,  &c.  "  I  will  not  disturb  thee  against 
thy  will,  O  Bassareus,  graced  with  the  beauty  of  perpetual  youth." 
Tne  epithet  candide  is  here  very  expressive,  and  refers  to  the  unfading 
youth  which  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  assigned  to  the 
deity  of  wine.  Compare  Broukhus.  ad  TibiUl.  3.  6.  U  and  Drydtn^  (Ode 
for  St.  Cecilia's  day.)  "  Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  ever  young." — In  order 
to  understand  more  fully  the  train  of  ideas  in  this  and  the  following 
part  of  the  ode,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  poet  now  draws  all  his 
images  from  the  rites  of  Bacchus.  He  who  indulges  moderately  in  the 
use  of  wine  is  made  identical  with  the  true  and  acceptable  worshipper 
of  the  s:od,  while  he  who  is  given  to  excess  is  compared  to  that  followet 
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of  Bacchus,  who  undertakes  to  celebrate  his  orgies  in  an  unproper  and 
unbecoming  manner,  and  who  reveals  his  sacr^  mysteries  to  the  gaze 
of  the  profane.  On  sach  an  one  the  anger  of  the  fi;oa  is  sure  to  fall,  and 
this  anger  displays  itself  in  the  infliction  of  disordered  feelings,  in  arro- 
gant and  blind  love  of  self,  and  in  deviations  from  the  path  of  integrity 
and  good  faith.  The  poet  professes  his  resolution  of  never  incurring  the 
resentment  of  the  goo,  and  prays  therefore  (v.  13.)  that  he  may  not  be 
exposed  to  such  a  visitation. — Bassareu.  The  epithet  Baaareus  is  de- 
rived by  Creuzer  {Symhdikf  voL  3.  p.  363.)  from  ^davafosy  "a  fox,"  and 
he  thinks  that  the  garment  called  0aacafiisj  worn  in  Asia  Minor  by  the 
females  who  celebrated  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  derived  its  name  from  its 
havinff  superseded  the  skins  of  foxes,  which  the  Bacchantes  previously 
wore  during  the  orgies. 

12 — 16.  12.  Qiurftom.  The  verb  quoHo  has  here  the  sense  of  morco, 
and  alludes  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  in  bringing  forth  from  the  tem- 
ples the  statues  and  sacred  things  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
on  solemn  festivals.  These  were  carried  round,  and  the  ceremony  began 
by  the  waving  to  and  fro  of  the  sacred  vases  and  utensils. — ^AVc  varus 
ob8Uafrondibus,&.e,  "Nor  will  I  hurry  into  open  day  the  things  concealed 
under  various  leaves."  In  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Bacchus,  a  se- 
lect number  of  virgins^  of  honourable  families,  called  xav^^poc,  carried 
small  baskets  of  gold,  m  which  were  concealed  beneath  vine,  ivy,  and 
other,  leaves,  certain  sacred  and  mysterious  things,  which  were  not  to  be 
exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  profane. — 13.  Sctva  tme  cum  BerecyntiOf  &c. 
"Cease  the  shrill-clashing  cymbals,  with  the  Berecyntian  horn." 
Berecyntus  was  a  mountain  in  Phrygia,  where  Cybele  was  particularly 
worshipped.  Cymbals  and  horns  were  used  at  the  festivals  of  this  bo^ 
dess,  as  at  those  of  Bacchus. — 14.  Q,ucr  subaequituvy  &c.  "In  whose 
train  follows." — 15.  Gloria,  "Foolish  vanity." — Verticem  vacuum,  "The 
empty  head." — 16.  Jircani  fides  prodiga,  ''Indiscretion  prodigal  of 
secrets." 


Ode  19.  The  poet,  after  having  bid  farewell  to  love,  confesses  that  the 
beauty  of  Glycera  had  again  made  him  a  willing  captive.  yenus,Bacchu% 
and  Licentia  are  the  authors  of  tliis  change,  and  compel  him  to  abandon 
all  graver  emplo}mnents.  A  sacrifice  to  the  first  of  these  deities,  in  order 
to  propitiate  her  influence,  now  engrosses  the  attentiono^f  the  bard.  Some 
commentators  have  supposed  that  the  poet's  object  in  composing  this 
piece  was,  to  excuse  himself  to  Maecenas  for  nothaving  celebrated  in  aong, 
as  the  latter  requested,  the  operations  of  Augustus  against  the  Scythieuis 
and  the  Parthians.  We  should  prefer,  however,  the  simpler  and  more 
natural  explanation  of  the  ode  as  a  mere  sportive  effiision. 

1 — 5.  1.  J^ater  stzva  Cupidinum,  "  The  cruel  mother  of  the  Loves." 
The  Loves,  of  whom  Venus  is  here  represented  as  the  parent,  were  many 
in  number,  according  to  the  poets.  Compare  the  language  of  Statius. 
{SUv,  1. 2. 61.  seqq.) — 2.  ThehantB  Semelespuer,  Bacchus,  hence  styled 
TsfteXtrysverfiSi — 3.  Lasciva  Licentia.  *^  FVolic  License."  Compare  Claudian, 
{J^upt.  Han,  et.  Mar,  78.)  "  J^uilo  constricta  Licentia  node."— 5,  Jfitor. 
«  The  brilliant  beauty." 

6.  Pariomarmarepwtas,  "The  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Parian  mar- 
ble," observes  Dt  Clarke,  "is  extolled  by  Strabo,  and  it  poiiefaes  i 
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Taloable  qaalides  unknown  even  to  the  ancients  who  spolie  so  U^y  in 
its  praise.  These  Qualities  are,  that  of  hardening  by  exposure  to  atmos- 
pheric air,  (which,  however,  is  common  to  all  homogeneous  timestone,) 
and  the  consequent  property  of  resisting  decomposition  through  a  series  of 
ages, — and  this,  ratner  than  the  supposed  pre^rence  given  to  the  Parian 
marble  by  the  ancients,  majr  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  its  prevalence 
among  tne  remains  of  Grecian  sculpture.  That  the  Parian  marble  was 
highly  and  deservedly  extolled  by  the  Romans,  has  been  already  shown; 
but,  in  a  verv  early  period,  when  the  arts  had  attained  their  full  splendour 
in  the  age  ot  Pericles,  the  preference  was  given  by  the  Greeks,  not  to  the 
marble  of  Pares,  but  to  that  of  mount  Pentelicus :  because  it  was  whiten 
and  also,  perhaps,  because  it  was  ibund  in  the  immediate  vinciniiy  of 
Atheps.  while,  however,  the  works  executed  in  Parian  marble  retain, 
with  all  the  delicate  softness  of  wax,  the  mild  lustre  even  of  theb:  original 
pohsh,  those  which  were  finished  in  Pentelican  marble  have  been  decom- 
posed, and  sometimes  exhibit  a  surface  as  earthy  and  as  rude  as  common 
limestone.  This  is  principally  owing  to  veins  of  extraneous  substances 
which  intersect  the  Pentehcon  quarries,  and  which  appear  more  or  less  in 
all  the  works  executed  in  this  kind  of  marble."    {darkens  TravdSfVoU 

8 — 12.  8.  Etvultus  mmiumlulnicu8  aspicu  ''And  her  countenance 
too  voluptuous  in  expressbn  to  be  gazed  upon  with  safety."  The  vuUus 
lubricus  of  the  Latin  poet  is  analogous  to  the  BXimim  hyfibv  of  Ana<y 
reon.— 9.  Tote.  "In  ^  her  strength."— 10.  Ctmrunu  The  island  of 
Cyprus  was  the  favounte  residence  of  Venus. — Sc^Ao*.  An  allusion  to 
the  conqueits  of  Augustus.  Horace  professes  his  inability  to  handle 
such  lofty  themes,  in  consequence  of  the  all-controlling  power  of  love.— 
11.  Versia  mimoautn,  &c.  "  The  Parthian,  fiercely  contending  on  retreating 
steeds."  Compare  the  language  of  Plutarch  in  describing  the  peculiar 
mode  of  fight  practised  by  this  nation.  ( VU,  Crass,  c  24. — ed.  Huttm.  voL  3. 
p.  442.)  •Tirl^cwyov  ydo  &na  PdXXovrssol  Udpeot^  Kai  toVto  K^drurra  roio&vi  /urd 
Xiciidasr  Koi  vofiirardv  #<n-tv,  iitvoftivovs  hi  rip  ou^ccrOai,  r^f  6vyiis  A^aiptiv  rl 
ahrxfiAv,  "  For  the  Parthians  shot  as  they  fled ;  and  this  they  ao  with  a 
degree  of  dexterity,  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Scythians.  It  is  indeed 
an  excellent  invention,  since  they  fight  while  they  save  themselves,  and 
thus  escape  the  disgrace  of  flight" — 12.  AVc  qwz  mkil  aiti-netd.  Under- 
stand adse,    "  Nor  of  aught  that  bears  not  relation  to  her  sway."   . 

13 — 14.  13.  Ftmrnt  cMpitem.  "The  verdant  tur£"  An  altar  of  turf  is 
now  to  be  erected  to  the  goddess.  This  material,  one  of  the  earliest  that 
was  applied  to  such  a  purpose,  was  generally  used  on  occasions  where 
little  previous  preparation  could  be  made.-^14.  Verbenas.  Ferrmn.  The 
Verbena  of  the  Romans  corresponds  to  the  'UpoPordviii  or  Utptoraf&S^  of 
the  Greeks,  and  to  the  Verbena  officinalis  of  Linnaeus  (Gen.  43^)  The 
origin  of  the  superstitious  behef  attached  to  this  plant,  espedaUj 
among  the  Gauls,  can  hardly  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
One  of  the  Greek  names  g^ven  to  it  above  {*Upo6oTdvtii  "sacred  plant,") 
shows  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by  that  people*  The 
Latm  appellation  is  supposed  to  come  fi'om  the  Cdtic  Ferfcdsi,  ttom  which 
last  is  also  derived  the  English  word  **  vervain." 

15 — 16. 15.  Bimi  merl  "  Of  wme  two  years  old."  Now  wine  was  always 
preferred  for  hbations  to  the  gods.  So  also,  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to 
nae  their  own,  not  the  Greek,  wines  for  such  a  pUTpo6e,the  former  being  more 
&ee  fiEom  %Dy  admixture  of  water.    Hence  the  remark  of  Pliny  {H.  JV 
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14.  19.)  *'  Groica  vma  Ubare  nefaa,  qwmiam  aquam  htAeantJ** — 16.  Jtfce- 
tatahostia.  Tacitus  informs  us  {Hist,  2.)  that  it  was  unlawful  for  any 
blood  to  be  shed  on  the  altar  of  the  Paphian  Venus,  *'  Saneuinem  arct  of' 
fundere  vetUunij^  and  hence  Catullus  (66.  91.)  may  be  explained:  "Pto- 
cabis  festis  lunUnibus  Venerem  sanguinis  expertenu^^  It  would  appear, 
however,  from  other  authorities,  especially  Martial,  (9.  91.)  that  animal 
I  "  ' '        '  dess,  and  for  the  purpose  of  mspecting  the 

her  will,  were  not  unfrequent    The  very 
J  'e  have  just  given  a  passage,  clearly  proves 

Tacit,  i.  c.)  "  HostuBf  tUquisque  vovU,  sed 
Ides  liadorum  fibrisJ"  The  apparent  con- 
falls  may  easily  be  explained  away,  if  we 
I  arcR  offundtrt  vtiUunC^  not  to  the  total  ab« 
)  the  altar  of  the  goddess  being  kept  un- 
sacrifices  usually  ottered  to  Venus,  would 
}  and  swine,  with  libations  of  wine,  milk, 
Virgil,  in  describing  her  altars,  is  in  accord- 
Ltullus:  "  Thurt  cMent  ar<z,  sertisque  recenr 


Ode  20.  Addressed  to  Msecenas,  who  had  signified  to  the  poet  his  m- 
tention  of  spending  a  few  days  with  him  at  his  Sabine  farm.  Horace 
warns  him  that  he  is  not  to  expect  the  generous  wine  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  quaff  at  home :  andyet,  while  depreciating  the  quality  of 
that  which  his  own  humble  roof  afiords,  he  mentions  a  cutiumstance  re- 
specting its  age,  which  could  not  but  prove  peculiarly  gratifying  to  his  pa- 
tron and  intended  guest 

1 — 3.  1.  VUe  Sabinum,  "Common  Sabine  winfi."  The  Sabine  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  thin  table- wine,  of  a  reddish  colour,  attaining  its  ma- 
tuiity  in  seven  years.  Pliny  {H.  St.  14.  2.)  applies  to  it  the  epithets  cru' 
dum  and  austerum. — 2.  Cantharis,  The  eantharus  was  a  bowl  or  vase  for 
holding  wine,  from  which  the  liquor  was  transferred  to  the  drinking  cups. 
It  derived  its  name,  according  to  most  authorities,  from  its  being  made  to 
resemble  a  beetle  {xdvOoftos.)  Some,  however,  deduce  the  appellation 
from  a  certain  Canthorus,  who  was  the  inventor  of  the  article.  I'he  Can' 
tharus  was  peculiarly  sacred  to  Bacchus. — Testa,  The  testa,  or  ''jar," 
derived  its  name  from  having  been  subjected^  when  first  made,  to  the  ac- 
tion of  fire  {testa,  quasi  tosta,  a  torreo.)  The  vessels  for  holding  vrine,  in 
general  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  were  of  earthen  ware. — 
3.  LevL  **  I  closed  up."  When  the  wine  vessels  were  filled,  and  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  liquor  had  subsided,  the  covers  or  stoppers  were  secured  with 
plaster  or  a  coating  of  pitch,  mixed  with  the  asnes  of  the  vine,  so  as  to 
exclude  all  communication  with  the  external  air. — Datus  in  theatro,  &c. 
Alluding  to  the  acclamations  vnth  which  the  assembled  audience  greeted 
Maecenas  on  his  entrance  into  the  theatre,  after  liaving,  according  to  most 
commentators,  recovered  from  a  dangerous  malady.  Some,  however, 
suppose  it  to  have  been  on  occasion  of  the  celebrating  of  certain  games 
by  MsBcenas ;  and  others,  among  whom  is  Faber,  refer  it  to  the  time 
when  the  consphragr  of  Lepidus,  was  detected  and  crushed  by  the  ua* 
nister.     {Compare  VelL  Patere,  2. 88.  3.) 

5 — 9.  5.  Care  J^acenas  eques,  "Beloved  Mascenas,  ornament  of 
the  equestrian  ranks."     Equet  is  here  equivalent  to  equUnfm  deeufr 
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Bentlcy  reads  CUare  for  Care  ;  but  the  latter  breathes  mote  of  traa 
friendship. — Paterni  Jluminis.  Th^  Tiber.  The  ancestors  of  Msecenaa 
were  natives  of  Etruria,  where  the  Tiber  rises,  and  through  which  it  in 
part  flows. — 7.  VaHcaninumtis,  The  Vatican  mount  formed  the  prolon- 
g^tion  of  the  Janiculum  towards  the  north,  and  was  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  Latin  word  vateSj  or  vaticinium,  as  it  was  once  the 
seat  of  Etruscan  divination. — 8.  Imago,  "The  echo."  Understand 
vods. — 9.  Cacubam.  The  Csecuban  wine  derived  its  name  from  the 
cctculms  ageff  in  the  vicinity  of  Amyclae,  and  is  described  by  G  alen  as  a 
generous,  durable  wine,  but  apt  to  affect  the  head,  and  npening  only 
after  a  long  term  of  years.  (Athen<zus  1.  27.)  Pliny  informs  us,  that 
theCsecuban  subsequently  lost  its  repute,  partly  from  the  negligence  of 
the  growers,  and  partly  from  the  limited  extent  of  the  vineyard,  which 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  navigable  canal  begun  by  Nero  from 
Avernus  to  Ostia.  {H,  J^.  14.  6.) — Caleno.  The  town  of  Cales,  now 
Calvi,  lay  to  the  south  of  Teanum  in  Campania.  The  ager  Co/enus  was 
much  celebrated  for  its  vineyards.  It  was  contiguous  in  fact  to  that  fa- 
mous district  so  well  known  in  antiquity,  under  the  name  onager  Faler^ 
nus,  as  producing  the  best  wine  in  Italy,  or  indeed  in  the  world.  It 
would  seem,  from  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  that  the  Falernian 
vineyards  extended  from  the  Massic  hillsj  near  Sinuessa,  to  a  conside- 
rable distance  inland.  The  best  growth  appears  to  have  been  the  Mas- 
sic. All  writers  agree  in  describing  the  Falernian  wine  as  very  strong 
and  durable,  and  so  rough  in  its  recent  state,  that  it  could  not  be  drunk 
with  pleasure,  but  required  to  be  kept  a  great  number  of  years  before  it 
was  sufficiently  mellow. 

1 0—1 2.  1 0.  XJvanu  «  The  juice  of  the  grape." — 1 1 .  Forjntani  The 
Formian  hills  are  often  extolled  for  the  supenor  wine  which  they  produced. 
FormiaB,  now  Mda  di  Gaeta,  was  a  city  of  great  antiquity  in  Latium, 
near  Caieta. — 12.  Pocida.  These  were  the  drinking  cups,  into  which 
the  wine  was  poured,  after  having  been  diluted  with  water  in  thecnrfw, 
or  mixer.  Hence  the  expression  temperani.  The  clause  may  be  para- 
phrased as  follows  :  "  Neither  the  produce  of  the  Falernian  vines,  nor 
that  of  the  Formian  hills,  mingles  in  my  cups  ^ith  the  tempering  water." 


Ode  21.  A  Hymn  in  praise  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  which  has  ^ven 
rise  to  much  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  learned.  Many  regard  it 
as  a  piece  intended  to  be  sung  in  alternate  stanzas  by  a  chorus  of 
youths  and  maidens  on  some  solemn  festival.  Acron  refers  it  to  the 
Ssecular  Games,  and  Sanadon,  who  is  one  of  those  that  advocate  thia 
opinion,  actually  removes  the  ode  from  its  present  place  and  makes  it  a 
component  part  of  the  Ssecular  hymn.  Others  again  are  in  favour  of 
the  Ludi  ApoUinares,  All  this,  however,  is  perfectly  arbitrary.  No 
satisfactory  arguments  can  be  adduced  for  making  tne  present  ode  an 
amoebeean  composition,  nor  can  it  be  fairly  proved  that  it  was  ever  cus- 
tomary for  such  hymns  to  be  sung  in  alternate  chorus.  Besides  there 
are  some  things  in  the  odb  directly  at  variance  with  such  an  opinion. 
Let  us  adopt  for  a  moment  the  distribution  of  parts  which  these  com- 
mentators recommend,  and  examine  the  result  The  first  line  is  to  be 
8un^  by  the  chorus  of  youths,  the  second  by  the  chorus  of  maidens, 
while  both  united  sing  the  third  and  fourth.  In  the  succeeding  stanzas, 
the  lines  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  inclusive  are  assigned  to  the  youths, 
and,  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  inclusive,  to  the  maidens,  while  tho 
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repiaining  lines  are  again  sung  by  the  double  chorus.  In  order  to  effect 
this  arrangement  we  must  change  with  these  critics  the  initial  Hie  in 
the  thirteenth  line  to  Hcec,  in  allusion  to  Diana,  making  the  reference 
to  Apollo  besin  at  tUc  mheram,  Now,  the  impropriety  of  making  the 
youths  sing  the  praises  of  Diana,  (verses  5 — 8,)  and  the  maidens  those 
of  Apollo,  (v.  9 — 12,)  must  be  apparent  to  every  unprejudiced  observer, 
and  forms,  we  conceive,  a  fatal  error.  Nor  is  it  by  anv  means  a  feeble 
objection,  whatever  grammatical  subtleties  may  be  called  in  to  explain 
it  away,  that  motua  occurs  in  the  sixteenth  line.  If  the  concluding 
stanza  is  to  commence  with  the  praises  of  Diana  as  sung  by  the  youths, 
then  evidently  motus  should  be  mota,  which  would  violate  the  measure. 
The  conclusion  therefore  to  which  we  are  drawn  is  simply  this  :  The 
ivate  effusion,  and  not  intended  for  any  public 
y  assumes  in  imagination  the  office  of  cho- 
ct  the  chorus  in  the  proper  discharge  of  their 


polio  and  Diana,  as  typifying  the  sun  and 
le  popular  belief  among  the  averters  of  evil, 
iXt^Uamtt  &c.)  and  were  invoked  to  ward  off 
all  national  calamity. — 2.  Jntonswn  Cyn- 
g."  It  was  customary  among  the  ancients  for 
eard  to  be  consecrated  to  some  god.  At  the 
I  I  head  wad  also  cut  ofl,  and  offered  up,  usu* 

hen  they  wore  it  uncut.    Hence  the  epithet 
1  unshom  locks")  when  applied  to  a  deity,  car- 

_-     —ifading  youth. — The  appellation  of  Cynthius 

j!  given  to  Apollo  from  mount  Cynthus  in  the  island  of  Deloe. — 4.  /W- 
itctampemtus.  "Deeply  beloved." — 6.  Mgido.^  Algidus  was  a  moun* 
tain  in  Latium  consecrated  to  Diana  and  Fortune.  It  appears  to  have 
been,  strictly  speaking,  that  chain  which  stretched  from  the  rear  of  the 
Alban  mount,  and  ran  parallel  to  the  Tusculan  hills,  being  separated 
from  them  by  the  valley  along  which  ran  the  Via  Latina. — 7.  Eryman^ 
thi.  Erymanthus  was  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Arcadia,  on  the  borders 
of  Elis,  and  forming  one  of  the  highest  ridges  in  Greece.  It  was 
celebrated  in  fable  as  the  haunt  of  the  savage  boar  destroyed  by  Her* 
cules. — 8.  Cragi.  Cragua  was  a  celebratS  ridge  of  Lycia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  extending  along  the  Glaucus  Sinus.  The  fabulous  monster 
Chimera,  said  to  have  been  subdued  by  Bellerophon,  frequented  this 
range,  according  to  the  poets. 

9 — 15.  9.  Tempt.  Compare  the  note  on  Ode  1.  7. 4. — 10.  J^aUdem 
Ddon,  Delos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  and  the  fabled  birth  place  of 
Apollo  and  Diana. — 12.  Fratema  Lyra.  The  invention  of  the  lyre  by 
Mercury  has  already  been  mentioned. "  (Note  on  Ode  1,  10.  6.)  This 
instrument  he  bestowed  on  Apollo  aHer  the  thefl  of  the  oxen  was  dis- 
covered.— 15.  Persas  atque  Britannos.  Marking  the  farthest  limits  of 
the  empire  on  the  east  and  west.  By  the  Persa  are  meant  the  Par- 
thians. 


Ode.  22.  It  was  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the  popular  belief  of  an- 
tiquity, that  poets  formed  a  class  of  men  peculiarly  under  the  protection 
of^the  gods  ;  since,  wholly  engrossed  by  subjects  of  a  light  and  pleasing 
nature,  no  deeds  of  violence,  and  no  acts  of  fraud  or  perjury  could  ever 
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be  laid  to  their  charg:e.  Horace,  haying  escaped  imminent  danger, 
writes  the  present  ode  in  allusion  to  this  belief.  The  innocent  man,  ex- 
claims the  bard,  is  shielded  from  peril,  wherever  he  may  be,  by  his  own 
purity  of  life  and  conduct  (The  innocent  man  is  here  only  another 
name  for  poet)  The  nature  of  the  danger  from  which  he  had  been  res- 
cued is  next  described,  and  the  ode  concludes  with  the  declaration,  that 
his  own  integrity  will  ward  off  every  evil,  in  whatever  quarter  of  die 
world  his  lot  maybe  cast,  and  will  render  him  at  the  same  time  tranquil 
in  mind  and  ever  disposed  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  his  Lalage.       ^ 

The  ode  is  addressed  to  Aristius  Fuscus,  to  wiiom  the  tenth  Epistle 
of  the  First  Book  is  inscribed. 

1 — 4.  1.  Integer  vU(B,  &c.  «  The  man  of  upi 
guilt" — 2.  MavHs  jacvlis.  For  Mavritanicis  j<h 
Mauritania  were  distinguished  for  their  skill  in 
frequent  use  of  this  weapon  being  required  agains 
infested  their  country. — 4.  Syrtes  CMtuosas*  "' 
Africa.**  The  allusion  here  is  not  to  the  two  ren 
gulfs  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  commonly  known  by 
er  and  Smaller  Syrtes,  (now  the  gulfs  of  Sidra  an 
land  region.  There  is  nothing  hostile  to  this  ac 
SyrtU  in  the  et]^mology  commonly  assigned  to  it 
as  most  maintain,  from  the  Greek  aipv,  « trahoj'*  i 
ly  applicable  to  the  sands  of  the  gulf  agitated  by 
of  the  more  inland  parts  driven  to  and  fro  by  the 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  howevei^,  whether  the  woi , 

indigenous  origin,  since  the  name  Seri  is  applied  at  the  present  day  by 
the  natives  not  only  to  the  saifidy  region  along  the  coast,  but  also  to  the 
desert  immediately  south  of  it,  and,  according  to  modern  travellers,  the 
term  likewise  ensts  in  Araliic  in  the  sense  of  a  desert  tract  of  countiy. 
(Compare  RiUei^a  Erdhmdej  vd.  l.p,  929.  Zd.  ed,) 

7—12.  7.  Vel  qwB  locoy  &c.  "  Or  through  those  regions,  which  the 
Hydaspes,  source  of  many  a  fable,  laves."  The  epithet /a6uIo5ia  refers 
to  the  strange  accounts  which  were  circulated  respecting  this  river,  its 
golden  sands,  the  monsters  inhabiting  its  waters,  alc  The  Hydaspes, 
now  the  J^um,  is  one  of  the  five  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  which, 
by  their  union  form  the  Punjnub,  while  the  region  which  they  traverse 
is  denominated  the  Pvnj6b^  or  country  of  the  five  rivers.— 9.  ^amque. 
Equivalent  to  the  Greek  koI  y^.  Supply  the  ellipsis  as  follows  :  -  ^^Jind 
this  I  have  plainly  learnt  from  my  own  case,  for^^^  &c. — SUva  in  Sabina* 
He  refers  to  a  wood  in  the  vicinity  of  his  Sabme  farm. — 10.  Ultra  ttrmi^ 
nvm,  "Beyond  my  usual  limits."  11.  Oum  carp«K/M.  "With  all  mf 
cares  dispelled." — 12.  Inermem*    "  Though  unarmed." 

12—17.  12.  MUUaris  Dauniaa,  « Warlike  Daiinia."  Dawdas  b 
here  the  Greek  form  of  the  nominative.  The  Daunii,  a  people  probablv 
of  Illyrian  origin,  were  situate  along  the  northern  coast  of  Apulia. — 14. 
Jvh<t  teUus,  Mauritania. — 17.  Pone  mepigriSf  &c.  For  the  connection 
between  this  and  the  previous  portion  of  the  ode,  consult  the  introductory 
remarks.  The  poet  alludes  in  this  stanza  to  what  is  termed  at  the  pre- 
sent day  the  frozen  zone,  and  he  describes  it  in  accordance  with  the 
general  belief  of  his  age.  The  epithet  pigris  may  be  rendered  by  "  bar- 
ren," and  refers  to  the  plains  of  the  north  lying  sterile  and  uncultivated 
by  reason  of  the  excessive  cold.  Modem  observations,  however,  assign 
two  seasons  to  this  distant  quarter  of  the  globe ;  a  long  and  rigorous 
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urinter,  succeeded  often  suddenly  bj  insupportable  beats.  The  power 
of  the  solar  beams,  thoagh  feeble,  from  the  obliquity  of  their  direction, 
accumulates  during  the  days,  which  are  extremely  long,  and  produces 
eflfects  which  might  be  expected  only  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  days  for 
several  months,  though  of  a  monotonous  magnificence,  astonishingly 
accelerate  the  growth  of  vegetation.  In  three  days,  or  rather  three  times 
twenty-four  hours,  the  snow  is  melted,  and  the  flowers  begin  to  blow: 
(MaUe^Brun,  Geog.  p.  4ia  voL  1.) 

19—22.  19.  Qtiod  lotus  rnvncU,  &c.  «<In  that  quarter  of  the  world, 
which  clouds  and  an  inclement  sky  continually  oppress." — 21.  JVImmtn 
propkupd.  **  Too  near  the  earth."  Understand  terris, — 22.  Don^bua 
negata,  '<  Denied  to  mortals  for  an  abode."  Most  of  the  ancients 
conceived  that  the  heat  continued  to  increase  from  the  tropic  to- 
wards the  ec^uator.  Hence  they  concluded  that  the  middle  of  the 
Tone  was  umnhabitable.  It  is  now,  however,  ascertamed  that  many 
circamstances  combine  to  establish  even  there  a  temperature  that  is 
supportable.  The  clouds ;  the  great  rains ;  the  nights  naturally  very 
cool,  their  duration  beinff  equal  to  that  of  the  days ;  a  strong  evapora- 
tion ;  the  vast  expanse  of  the  sea ;  the  proximity  of  very  high  moun- 
tains, covered  with  perpetual  snow  ^  the  trade- winds,  and  the  periodical 
inundations,  equally  contribute  to  diminish  the  heat  This  is  tne  reason 
why,  in  the  torrid  zone,  we  meet  with  all  kinds  of  climates.  The  plains 
are  burnt  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  All  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  great 
continents,  fanned  by  the  trade- winds,  enjoy  a  mild  temperature.  The 
elevated  districts  are  even  cold ;  the  valfey  of  Cluito  is  always  green ; 
and  perhaps  the  interior  of  Africa  contains  more  than  one  region  which 
nature  has  gifted  with  the  same  privilege.     {MdU-Brwif  Geog.  p.  416. 

V€l.h) 


'  Ode  23.  The  poet  advises  Chloe,  now  of  nubile  years,  no  longer  to 
follow  her  parent  uke  a  timid  fawn,  aJarmed  at  every  whispering  breeze 
and  rustling  of  the  wood,  but  to  make  a  proper  return  to  the  afl^tion 
of  one  whom  she  had  no  occasion  to  view  wim  feelings  of  alarm. 

1 — 10.  1.  Hmntdeo,  The  term  kmntdeus  is  here  used  for  MnmduSy  as, 
in  Ode  1.  17.  9,  hctdulea  occurs  for  hadtdi. — ^2.  Pavidam,  Denoting  the 
alarm  of  the  parent  for  the  absence  of  her  offspring. — wSvm,  "  Lonely." 
— 5.  Vepris,  The  common  reading  is  verts.  Great  difficulties  attend 
this  lection :  In  the  first  place,  the  foliage  of  the  trees  is  not  sufficiently 

§ut  forth  in  the  commencement  of  spring,  to  justify  the  idea  of  its  being 
isturbed  by  the  winds  ;  and  secondly,  the  young  fawns  do  not  follow 
the  parent  animal  until  the  end  of^his  season,  or  me  beginning  of  June. 
— 6.  M  venhmL  The  common  text  has  advenius. — Mhorndt.  "Has 
rustled." — 10.  Gcttuhisve  leo.  That  part  of  Africa  which  the  ancients 
denominated  GstuUa,  appears  to  answer  in  some  measure  to  the  mo- 
dem Belad^el-Djerid —  Frangere.  This  verb  has  here  the  meaning  of 
**  to  rend,"  or  "  tear  in  pieces,"  as  dyvtvat  is  sometimes  employed  in 
Greek. 


Ode  24.    The  poet  seeks  to  comfort  ^rgil  for  the  loss  of  their  mn- 
taal  friend.    The  individual  to  whom  the  ode  alludes  was  a  native  of 
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Cremona,  and  appean  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  CluinctHiiui  of 
whom  Horace  speaks  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Pisos,  {v,  438.) 

'  1 — 7.  1.  Desiderio  tarn  eari  capiHs,  "  To  our  regret  for  the  loss  of  so 
dear  an  individual."  The  use  of  caput  in  this  clause  is  analogous  to 
that  o^Ks^eiXfi  and  xdpa  in  Greek. — 2.  Praeipe  lugubres  cantus,  "  Teach 
me  the  strains  of  wo."  Literally,  "precede  me  in  the  strains  of  wo.** 
-—3.  JUdpomene,  One  of  the  Muses,  so  called  from  the  dignity  aiul  ex- 
cellence of  her  strains,  (McXiroft/in;,  from  fiAirofiai,  canto.)  She  presided 
over  Lyric  and  Epic  poetry. — lAquidam  vocem.  "  A  clear  and  tuneful 
voice. — Pater.  Tne  muses,  in  the  common  mythology,  were  said  ta 
have  been  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosvne. — 5.  Ergo  Qutnc- 
tUtiim.  The  muse  here  commences  the  funeral  dirge. — 7.  J^Tuda^e 
Veritas.  <*  And  undisguised  Truth." 

1 1 — 16.  11.  TufruatrapitUj  &c.  «<  Thou,  alas !  displaying  a  frnitlestf 
afiection,  dost  pray  the  gods  for  the  restoration  of  Cluinctiiius,  not  on  such 
terms  entrusted  to  thy  care."  The  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows :  Thy  af. 
fectionate  sorrows  lead  thee  to  pray  for  the  restoration  of  our  common 
friend ;  but  the  effi>rt  is  a  vain  one ;  he  was  not  given  to  thee  as  a  lasting 
possession.— 13.  BJovidttif.  "With  more  persuasive  melody. — 16.  Virf(a 
horrida.  "With  his  gloomy  wand."  Alluding  to  the  caducous.  The 
epithet  horrida  regards  its  dreaded  influence  over  the  movements  of  de- 
parted shades,  as  they  pass  onward  to  the  fatal  river. — 17.  *Non  lemsy  &c. 
"Not  gentle  enough  to  change  the  order  of  the  fates  in  compliance  with 
our  prayers."  L  e.  sternly  refusing  to  change,  &c.  Lenit  recludere,  a 
Graecism  for  lenis  ad  redudendutn. 


Odb  25.  Addressed  to  Lydia,  now  an  object  of  neglect,  and  decluiing 
rapidly  in  the  vale  of  years.  The  picture  here  drawn  of  a  vicious  female, 
towards  the  close  of  her  career,  is  a  disgusting  but  most  instructive  one. 

1.  Junetas  quatiunt  fenestras.  An  idea  borrowed  from  a  besieged  city. 
The  custom  here  alluded  to  was  one  of  common  occurrence  among  the 
youth  of  Italy  and  Greece.  The  ancient  Romans  had  only  openings  in 
the  walls  to  admit  the  light  (fenestra,  "windows,"  from  ^a/vw  "osfet^.") 
They  were  covered  with  two  foldmg  leaves  or  shutters  of  wood,  and 
sometimes  a  curtain.  Occasionally  a  net  or  frame  work  was  placed  over 
the  aperture.  Compare  on  this  head  Varro,  R.  R.  3.  7.  "  Fenestris 
Punicanis,  out  latioribus,  reticulatis  utrinque,  ut  locus  omnis  sit  iUustris, 
neve  gtios  serpens,  aiiudve  quid  animal  malejicum  introire  queat.^ 

2 — 10.  2.  Amatque  janua  limen.  A  beautiful  expression.  Compare 
Virgil  {JF,n.  5. 163.)  "  Litus  ama,^  and  Statius  {Silv.  2.  3  56.)  "  UvnJbHs 
sinuatwr  amantibus  vndas,^ — 5.  MidiumfacUis.  "Most  easily." — 7.  Jtfc 
tuo  longas.  &c  Intended  for  the  words  of  a  serenade. — 10.  Levis. 
"  Thinly  clad."  When  poverty  shall  have  succeeded,  as  it  inevitably  must, 
to  a  career  of  vicious  indulgence,  the  Hsht  vestments  of  sunmier  will  be 
thy  only  protection  against  the  wintry  bbsts. 

11—20.  11.  Tkrado  vento.  By  the  "Thracian  wind"  is  meant  Borcox 
or  the  North  wind,  whose  native  land,  according  to  the  Greek  poets,  was 
the  countnr  of  Thrace. — Sub  intirlunia.  "  At  the  time  which  mtervenes 
between  tne  old  and  new  moon."  Or  in  freer  and  more  poetic  language. 
**  dunng  the  dark  and  stormy  season  when  the  moon  has  disappean^ 
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finomtbe  skies.** — 14.  Q^mr  sUH  nuUres,  Sco.  An  allusion  to  the  same  ides 
tiiat  is  expressed  by  the  Greek  Irvo^ayccv.  Consult  Heyne,  ad  Virg.  Georg* 
3. 280. — 15.  Jeeur  tUceroaunu  The  liver  was  supposed  by  the  ancients 
to  be  the  primary  receptacle  of  the  blood,  whence  it  was  diflused  over  the 
whole  system :  hence  it  became  also  the  seat  of  the  passions. — 17.  Hedera 
virerUi.  The  ^Werdant  ivy"  and  the  **dark  myrtle"  are  here  selected  as  fit 
embksns  of  youth.  The  leaves  of  the  latter,  in  general  of  a  dark  hue,  are 
more  particularly  so  when  young. — 20.  Dedicet  Euro,  The  common  text 
has  Hehro,  The  objection,  however,  to'  this  reading  is  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  associating  the  idea  of  a  Thradan  river  with  an  act  performed  by 
Roman  youth.  The  propriety  of  styling  the  wind  Eurusj  "  the  companion 
€»f  winter."  may  on  the  other  hand  easily  be  defended  by  the  expression 
ofYirgil  (Georir.  2.  339.)  '' Hibemua  EvnJUOm:'  To  ^'ctevotetoEunis,'* 
moreover,  coincides  precisely  with  our  own  form  of  expression,  "to 
scatter  to  the  winds."  ^ 


Ode  26.  In  praise  of  iBlius  Lamia,  a  Roman  of  ancient  and  illus- 
trious family,  and  distinguished  for  his  exploits  in  the  war  with  the  Can* 
tabrL  The  bard,  wholly  occupied  with  the  Muses  and  his  friend,  coii« 
signs  every  other  thought  to  the  winds. 

2 — 3.  2.  Mare  Cretiewn,  The  Cretan,  which  lay  to  the  north  of  th* 
bland,  is  here  put  for  any,  sea. — ^3.  Portare*  "  To  waft  them." — Qtils 
tttfr  Jh-cto,  &c  "  By  what  people  the  monarch  of  a  frozen  region  beneath 
the  northern  sky  is  feared,"  &c.  The  present  ode  appears  to  have  been 
written  at  the  time  when  Phrahates,  king  of  Parthia,  had  been  dethroned 
by  his  subjects  for  his  excessive  cruelty,  and  Teridates,  who  headed  a 
party  agamst  him,  appointed  in  his  stead.  Phrahates  fled  for  succour  to 
the  Scythians,  and  a  monarch  of  that  nation  was  now  on  his  march  to 
restore  him.  The  king  of  the  frozen  region  is  therefore  the  Scythian 
invader,  and  the  people  who  fear  his  approach  are  the  Parthians  with 
Teridates  at  their  head.  Dio  Cassius  informs  us  that  Phrahates  was  rein- 
stated in  his  kingdom,  and  that  Teridates  fled  into  Syria.  Here  he  was 
allowed  to  remain  by  Augustus,  who  obtained  from  him  the  son  of  Phra- 
hr.tes,  and  led  the  young  prince  as  a  hostage  to  Rome.  This  son  was  sub- 
sequently restored  to  the  father,  and  the  standards  taken  by  the  Parthi- 
ans from  Crassus  and  Antony  were  delivered  in  exchange.  (Compare 
Dio  Cassius,  51.  IS— vo/.l.  p.  649.  ed,  Reinu  Justin.  42.  5.)  Strabo, 
however,  states  that  the  son  of  Phrahates  was  received  as  a  hostage  from 
the  father  himself,  and  along  with  him  sons  and  grandsons,  {raiSasml 
TotiuiV  valias.  Strab,  6.  extr.)  Compare  with  this  the  language  ol 
Suetonius  (vU.  Aug,  43.)  who  speaks  ot  the  hostages  of  the  Paxthians, 
(«  Farthorum  o6«de#.") 

6 — 11.  6.  Fontibus  integris,  **  The  pure  fountains."  By  the  fmtes 
inte^  Ijrric  poetry  is  designated,  and  the  poet  alludes  to  the  circurostancA 
of  his  having  been  the  first  of  his  countrymen  that  had  refreshed  the  lite- 
rature of  Rome  vnth  the  streams  of  lync  verse.  Hence  the  invocation 
of  the  muse. — 7.  Apricos  necte  flares.  "Entwine  the  sunny  flowers." 
The  sunny  flowers  and  the  chaplet  which  they  form  are  figurative  ex- 
pressions, and  mean  simply  a  lyric  efiusion.  The  muse  is  solicited  to 
aid  the  bard  in  celebrating  the  praises  of  his  friend. — Pimpld,  The 
muses  were  called  FimpUides  from  Pimplea,  a  fountain,  hill,  and  city  ol 
Thrace,  subsequently  indudei  within  tlM  limits  of  Macedonia    Oroheos 
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was  said  to  have  been  bom  here.— 9.  «MltM<temd,&€.  "  Without  thy 
favouring  aid,  the  honours  which  I  have  received  can  prove  of  no  avail  in 
celebrating  the  praises  of  others."  By  the  term  honores  the  poet  alludes 
to  his  successful  cultivation  of  lyric  verse. — 1 0.  Fidibui  novis,  **  In  new 
strains,"  i.  e.  in  Ijrric  verse.  Hence  the  ba^  speaks  of  himself  as  ths 
first  that  had  adapted  the  ^olian  strains  to  Italian  measures,  {Ode,  3. 
30.  13.)— 11.  Lesbioplectro,  <' On  the  Lesbian  Ivre."  Thepfeclnim, 
or  quill,  is  here  taken  figuratively  for  the  lyre  itself.  Compare  Ode,  !• 
1.  34. — Sscrsre.    '*  To  consecrate  to  immortal  fame." 


Odb  27.  The  poet  is  supposed  to  be  present  at  a  festal  party,  where 
the  guests,  wanning  under  the  influence  of  wine,  begin  to  break  forth 
into  noisy  wrangling.  He  reprove  them  in  severe  terais  for  conduct  so 
foreign  to  a  meeting  of  friends,  and,  in  order  to  draw  off  their  attention 
to  otner  and  more  pleasinff  subiects,  he  proposes  the  challenge  in  verse 
lOthy  on  which  tiie  rest  of  the  ode  is  made  to  turn. 

1 — 6.  I.  JfaHs  in  usum.  &a  <*  Over  cups  made  for  joyous  purposes." 
The  scypkua  was  a  cup  of  rather  large  dimensions,  used  both  on  festal 
occasions,  and  in  the  celebration  of  sacred  rites.  Like  the  conlAonw,  it 
was  sacred  to  Bacchus. — 2.  Thraeum  Mt.  Compare  note  on  Ode  1.  18. 
9. — 3.  f^ereeundtm.  Biquivalent  to  modieufn.  **Free  to  excess." — 6.  Vi- 
no et  lueemis,  &c.  *<  It  is  wonderfU  how  much  the  dagser  of  the  Parthian 
is  at  variance  with  nocturnal  banquets,"  literally  "with  wine  and  lights." 
Vino  and  liicemU  are  datives,  put  by  a  Grecism  for  the  ablative  with  the 
preposition  a.—Medut,  Compare  Ode,  1.  2.  51.— ^ctnoccs.  The  term 
is  of  Persian  origin.  The  acmaces  wasproperlv  a  small  dagger,  in  use 
among  the  Persians,  and  borrowed  from  them  by  the  soldiers  of  later 
ages.  It  was  worn  at  the  side.  Hesychius,  in  explaining  the  word, 
calls  it  i6^  UtpviiAPi  C^foc  Suidas  remarks  :  imwCxirf,  fnicpdy  SSft  Utpvt- 
Bhfj  and  Pollux  (1,  138.)  Utpmidv  ^if(6t6v  re,  r^  nypQ  rpoarjpTriiiipov*  This 
last  comes  nearest  the  true  explanation  as  given  above.  Compare 
Schneider,  s,  v,  iKtvdictii.  "ein  eigenthumlich  Persiches  Wort :  einkleiner 
sdtendegen  bey  den  Persem."— 6.  Jmmane  quantum.  Analogous  to  the 
Greek  ^avuaar^  ioo¥, — Impivim  elamorem.  The  epithet  impius  has  here 
a  particular  reference  to  the  violation  of  the  ties  and  duties  of  friendship, 
as  well  as  to  the  profanation  of  the  table,  which  was  always  regarded  as 
sacred  by  the  ancients. 

&— 9,  8.  Cubito  renumete presso,  ^Remain  with  the  elbow  pressed  on 
the  conch."  i.  e.  Stir  not  trom  your  places.  Alluding  to  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  reclining  at  their  meals. — 9.  Seven  Fidemi,  All  writers  agree  in 
describing  the  Falemian  wine  as  very  strong  and  durable,  and  so  rough  in 
its  recent  state,  that  it  could  not  be  drunk  with  pleasure,  but  required  to 
be  kept  a  great  number  of  years,  before  it  was  sufficiently  mellow. 
Horace  even  terms  it  a  "fiery"  wine,  and  calls  for  water  from  the  spring 
to  moderate  its  strength  ;  and  Persius  applies  to  it  the  epithet  ^Hndomitwn^ 
probably  in  allusion  to  its  heady  quality.  From  Galen's  account  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  best  condition  from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  year: 
afterwards  it  was  apt  to  contract  an  unpleasant  bitterness:  yet  we  may 
suppose,  that  when  of  a  good  vintage,  and  especially  when  preserved  in 
class  bottles,  it  would  keep  much  longer  without  having  its  flavour  impaired. 
Horace,  who  was  a  lover  of  old  wine,  proposes,  in  a  well  known  od€L  (3L 
81.)  to  broach  an  amphora  which  was  coeval  Mith  himself,  and  whicl^ 
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(hordtyre,  wafl  probably  not  less  than  thirty-three  years  old ;  as  Tonjoatiis 
Manlhis  was  consul  in  the  six  hundred  and  eighty-ninth  year  from  the 
foundation  of  the  dty,  and  Corvinus,  in  honour  of  whom  the  wine  was  to 
be  drawn,  did  not  obtain  the  consulate  till  7S3  A.  U.  C.  As  he  bestows 
the  highest  commendation  on  this  sample,  ascribing  to  it  all  the  virtues  ni 
tiie  croicest  vintages,  and  pronouncing  it  truly  worthy  to  be  produced  on 
a  day  of  festiritr,  we  most  believe  it  to  have  been  reaUy  of  excellent  quali* 
ly.  In  senen^  however,  it  probably  suffered,  more  or  less,  from  the  mode 
in  whidi  it  was  kept :  and  those  whose  taste  was  not  perverted  by  tho 
rage  for  high-dried  wines,  preferred  it  in  its  middle  state. 

Among  our  present  wines,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  fixing  upon  those  61 
Xeres  ai»l  Madeira  as  the  two  to  which  the  Falemian  o^rs  the  most 
dustinct  features  of  resemblance.  Both  are  straw-coloured  wines,  assom- 
iiig  a  deeper  tint  from  a^e,  or  (rom  particular  circumstances  in  the  quality, 
or  management  of  the  vmtaee.  Both  of  them  present  the  several  varieties 
of  dry,  sweet,  and  light  Both  of  them  are  exceedingly  strong  and  durable 
wines ;  being,  when  new,  very  rough,  harsh,  and  fiery,  and  requiring  to  be 
kept  about  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  Falemian,  before  they  attain  a  due 
degree  of  mellowness.  Of  the  two,  however,  tb&  more  palpable  dryness 
and  bitter-sweet  flavour  of  the  Sherry  might  incline  us  to  aedde,  tnat  it 
approached  most  nearly  to  the  wbe  under  consideration :  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  same  difference  in  the  produce  of  the  fermentation  is 
observable  in  the  Xeres  vintages,  as  that  which  Galen  has  noticed  with 
respect  to  the  Falemian :  it  bemg  impossible  always  to  predict,  with  cer- 
tainty, whether  the  result  will  be  a  dry  wine,  or  a  sweetish  wine,  resem* 
Ming  Paxarete. 

10—14.  10.  OpuntuB,  So  called  from  Opus,  the  capital  of  the  Opun- 
lianLocriin  Greece,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Boeotia. — 11.  Q,uo 
beattUf  &c  The  expressions  beahu  vulture  and  pereeUf  afibrd  very  pleas- 
ing specimens  of  what  grammarians  term  the  oxymoron. — 13.  Cessat 
voluntas,  ''Dost  thou  refuse.**  literally,  ''does  (uiy)  indination  hesi- 
tate.'*— J{<m  aUa  hibam  mercede,  "  On  no  other  condition  will  I  drink." — 
14.  Qjua  te  cunqucj^  Slc  An  encomium  well  calculated  to  remove  the 
bashful  reserve  ot  the  youth.  "Whoever  the  fair  object  may  be  that 
sways  thy  bosom,  she  causes  it  to  bum  with  a  flame  at  which  thou  hast 
no  occasion  to  blush,  for  thou  always  indulgest  in  an  honourable  love.** 
The  expression  anutre  peocare  isnothmg  more  than  the  simple  omare. 

18—23.  18.  M  miser !  The  exclamation  of  the  poet  when  the  secret 
is  divulged.— 19.  Q^uantA  laborabas,  &c  The  passion  of  the  youth  is  com- 
pared to  the  dangers  of  the  fabled  Charybdis,  and  hence  the  expression 
QMonta  laborabas  Charybdi  is  equivalent  m  effect  to  Qjuam  periculosam  Hbi 
puellam  amabas, — 21,  Thesaalis  venenis.  Thessaly  was  remarkable  for 
producing  numerous  herbs  that  were  used  in  the  magical  rites  of  antiquity. 
—23.  Vix  iUigatum,  &c.  "Even  Pegasus'  self  will  with  difficulty  extn- 
cate  thee  from  tiie  entangling  snares  of  this  three-shaped  ChinBBra." 
Literally,  "  Pegasus  will  hardty  extricate  thee,  entangled  by  this  three- 
shaped  Chimaera."  In  constraction,  triform  Chwuzra,  depending  on 
iUi^atumj  is  the  dative  put  by  a  Gnecism  for  the  ablative.  A  new  com- 
parison is  here  made,  by  wmch  the  fenude  in  question  is  made  to  resemble 
the  weU-known  Chimaera,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  DSring,  "  Meretrix  tUc, 
rapadtate  sua  jwoenum  bonis  it\festissimn,  comparatur  cum  trijbmd  iUo 
monttro  ChimaraJ" 
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Obb  38.  The  object  of  the  present  ode  is  to  enforce  the  asefiil  leseoo, 
that  we  are  all  subject  to  the  power  of  death,  whaterer  may  be  our  sta» 
tion  in  life,  and  whatever  our  talents  and  acquirements.  The  dialogue 
form  is  adopted  for  this  purpose,  and  the  parties  introduced  are  a  mari- 
ner and  the  shade  of  Archytas.  The  former,  as  he  is  traveling  along 
the  shore  of  southern  Italy,  discovers  the  dead  body  of  the  philosopher 
which  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  waves  near  the  town  of  Matinum  on 
the  Tarentine  gulf.  He  addresses  the  corpse,  and  expresses  his  surprise 
that  so  illustrious  an  individual  could  not  escape  from  the  dominion  of 
the  grave.  At  the  seventh  verse  the  shade  replies,  and  continues  on 
until  the  end  of  the  ode.  Be  not  surprised,  O  mariner,  at  beholdins  me 
in  this  state,  exclaims  the  fallen  Pytmigorean.  Death  has  selected  far 
nobler  victims.  Bestow  the  last  sad  offices  on  mv  remains,  and  so  shaU 
prosperous  fortune  crown  your  every  eSort.  l(  on  the  contrary,  you 
make  light  of  my  request,  expect  not  to  escape  a  just  retribution. 

The^e  would  appear  from  its  general  complexion  to  have  been  imi^ 
tated  from  the  Greek. 

1.  Te  maris  et  terra,  &c.  Th^  order  of  construction  is  as  follows : 
Parva  munera  exigui  fndveris  (negata  tibi)  cofdberU  te,  &c.  "  The  scanty 
present  of  a  little  dust,  denied  to  thy  remains,  confines  thee,"  &c.  The 
ellipsis  of  negata  tibi  must  be  noted,  though  required  more  by  the  idiom 
of  our  own,  than  by  that  of  the  Latin  ton^e.  According  to  the  popular 
belief,  if  a  corpse  were  deprived  of  the  ntes  of  sepulture,  the  shade  of 
the  deceased  was  compelled  to  wander  for  a  hundred  years  either  around 
the  dead  body  or  along  the  banks  of  the  Styx.  Hence  the  peculiar  pro- 
priety of  cofnberU  in  the  present  passage.  In  order  to  obviate  so  laments 
able  a  result,  it  was  esteemed  a  most  solemn  duty  for  every  one  who 
chanced  to  encounter  an  unburied  corpse  to  perform  the  last  sad  offices 
to  it  Sprinkling  dust  or  sand  three  times  upon  the  dead  body  was 
esteemed  amply  sufficient  for  every  purpose.  Hence  the  language  of 
the  text,  **wdveris  exigui  parva  muneraj'^  Whoever  neglected  this  in- 
junction ot  religion  was  compelled  to  expiate  his  crime  by  sacrificing  a 
sow  to  Ceres.  Compare  Festus  (in  Pracidanea  agna,)  Cicero,  de  Leg^us^ 
2.  22.    J\Sarius  Vietorinus,  1.  p.  247.  ed  Putsch. 

The  interpretation,  which  we  have  here  ^ven,  has  found,  however, 
very  strenuous  opponents.  Mitscherlich,  Jam  and  Ddring  maintain  that 
jndveris  exigui  parva  munera  is  a  mere  circumlocution  for  locus  exiguus, 
and  that  cohibent  is  only  the  compound  used  for  the  simple  verb. 
Hence,  according  to  these  commentators,  the  meaning  will  be,  "  A 
small  spot  of  earth  now  holds  thee,''  &c.  and  they  contend,  that  in  this 
way  the  opposition  is  best  preserved  between  the  difierent  parts  of  the 
sentence.  We  cannot  agree  in  the  propriety  of  such  an  interpretation. 
The  periphrasis  of  mun«ra  pulveris,  with  the  two  accompanying  epithets, 
is  extremely  harsh,  nor  is  the  sense  at  all  improved  bv  this  mode  of  ren- 
dering, as  far  at  least  as  we  are  able  to  decide.  As  for  the  examples  of 
a  similar  periphrasis  which  Jani  undertakes  to  cite,  it  must  be  evident 
upon  the  slightest  inspection  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  name.  In 
Lucretius  (1.  32.)  " munera  helli,''^  is  equivalent  to  "beliicos  labores,"  and 
in  Horace  himself  {Ode,  2.  1.  38.)  by  munera  rusntce  are  meant  in  fact 
"leges  et  modos  ncenice.*^ — Maris  et  terrce  m^nsorem.  Alluding  to  the  gep- 
metrical  knowledge  of  Archytas. — .S)imeroque  carentis  arena.  T^e 
possibility  of  calcidating  the  number  of  the  grains  of  sand  was  afavow- 
ite  topic  with  the  ancient  mathematicians.  Archimedes  has  left  va  a 
woHk  on  this  subject  entitled  xpannirtK,  {^renarius,)  which  is  interesUng 
as  showing  the  state  of  the  science  at  that  period* 
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»^7.  2.,  Arth^  Archy  tas,  one  of  the  Pythagoric  preceptors  of  Plato^ 
was  a  native  of  Tarentam.     He  is  said  to  have  been  the  eighth  in  suo 
cession  from  Pythagoras,  and  such  was  his  celebritj  that  many  HIum- 
trious  names,  beside  that  of  Plato,  appear  in  the  tram  of  his  disciples. 
He  excelled  not  onlj  in  specdative  philosophy,  but  in  geometry  and 
mechanics,  and  is  said  to  have  invented  a  kind  of  wing^  automaton, 
and  several  curious  hydraulic  machines.     He  was  in  such  high  reputa- 
tion for  moral  and  political  wisdom,  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom, 
he  was  appointed  seven  different  times  to  the  supreme  magistracy  in 
lone  remain  except  a  metaphysical. work, 
e."    His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  ship- 
•f.  8.  79—86.     Suidas,  s.  v.    JambL  23 
EnfiMs  History  of  Philosophy ,  vol.  1.  p, 
tinian  shore  lay  between  Callipolis  and 
the  Tarentine  gulf.     The  town  of  Mati 
id.     It  was  famed  for  its  bees  and  honey. 
.  Aerias  tenUuse  domos,  &c.     *<  To  have 
Alluding  to  the  astronomical  knowledge 
iro.     "  Since  death  was  to  be  thy  certain 
antalus. — Conviva  deorum.     "  Though  a 
imon  mythology  makes  Tantalus  to  have 
ruest,  of  the  gods,  and  to  have  served  up 
der  to  test  their  divinity.   Horace  follows 
intalus  is  represented  as  honoured  with  a 
and  as  having  incurred  their  displeasure 
>sia  to  mortals.     His  punishment  is  well 
s  offence,  (Olymp,  1.  98.)  iOavdrtav  Hn 
ever,  {Orest.   10.)  ascribes  his  fate  to  a 

8 — 14.  8.  TUhonuaque  remoltis  in  auras.  "  And  Tithonus  though 
translated  to  thd  skies."  An  allusion  to  the  fable  of  Tithonus  and  Au- 
rora.— 9.  Arcanis.  Understand  consUiis. — Minos.  In  order  to  gain  more 
reverence  for  the  laws  which  he  promulgated,  Minos  pretended  to  have 
had  secret  conferences  with  Jove  respecting  them. — 10.  Panthoiden, 
"  The  son  of  Panthous."  Euphorbus  is  here  meant  in  name,  but  Py. 
thagoras  in  reality.  This  philosopher  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls,  and  is  said  to  have  asserted  that  he  himself  had  ani- 
mated various  bodies,  and  had  been  at  one  time  Euphorbus  the  Trojaa. 
To  prove  his  identity  with  the  son  of  Panthous,  report  made  him  to  have 

fone  into  the  temple  of  Juno  at  or  near  Mycenae,  where  the  shield  of 
luphorbus  had  been  preserved  among  other  offerings,  and  to  have  re- 
cognised and  taken  it  down. — Iterum  Oreo  demissum.  Alluding  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls. — 11.  Clypeo  refixo,  "  By  tiie 
shield  loosened  from  the  wall  of  the  temple." — 13.  J^ervos  aiqut  cutem, 
**■  His  sinews  and  skin,"  i.  e.  his  body. — 14.  Judice  te,  &c.  *'  Even  in 
thine  own  estimation,  no  mean  expounder  of  nature  and  truth."  Allu- 
ding to  Pythagoras  both  as  a  Natural  and  Moral  philosopher.  Some 
editions  read  m«,  but  te  indicates  the  wide-spread  reputation  of  Pythago- 
ras, whose  well-known  name  was  even  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgmi^ 
throughout  that  part  of  southern  Italy. 

18 — 22.  18.  Jvidum  mare.  "  The  greedy  ocean."  Some  editions 
read  avidis  {**  sreedy  after  gain")  as  agreeing  with  nauiis.  This,  how- 
ever, would  imply  a  censure  on  the  very  individual  from  whom  the  favour 
o{  a  burial  is  supposed  to  be  asked. — 19.  Mixta  senvm^  &c.    "  The 

30 
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intermingled  funerals  of  the  old  and  youn?  are  crowded  togethef." 
DauetUur  is  from  denseo'ire,  an  old  verb,  used  b  j  Lucretius,  Virgii,  and 
Pliny.    The  common  text  has  demmnhtr  from  densOf^are. — J^vUvm  eapui^ 
&C.    **  No  head  escapes  the  stem  Proserpina.''    An  hypallage,  for  umI^ 
bm  caput  fitgU  acsvam  Proaerpimmn,    The  ancients  had  a  belief  that  no 
one  could  die,  unless  Proserpma,  or  Atropos  her  minister,  cut  a  lock  of 
nair  from  the  head.    The  idea  was  evidently  borrowed  from  the  analogy 
of  animal  sacrifices,  in  which  the  hair  cut  from  tiiie  front,  or  from  between 
the  horns  of  the  victims,  was  regi 
OrioiUs,    "  Of  the  setting  Orion.'' 
accompanied  by  tempestuous  weat 
Illyrian  waters."    The  allusion  ii 
lUvrians,  besides  their  settlement 
Adriatic,  had  at  one  time  extende 
coast  of  Italy. 

^  83—35.  23,  ^e  paree  nuiUgmu 

stow."— 26.  FlucHbtu  Hesperiis.  ** 

Italy,  which  country  was  called 

ofectoiUfir  nioce.    "May  the  Vei 

Unde  poteaL    Equivalent  to  a  qvU 

to  ennch  thee."    In  construing,  p 

tence. — 29.  Sacri  eustode  ^eptun 

Tarentum. — J^egUgis  immerita^  &u 

ting  a  crime  which  will  prove  injurious  to  thy  unoffending  posterity  7" 

The  crime  here  alluded  to  is  the  neglecting  to  perform  the  last  sad  offices 

to  the  shade  of  Archytas. — ^31.  Poatmodo  tenaHs.     Equivalent  lo  nepod" 

bH8,     Te  is  here  the  ablative,  depending  on  nafis. — Fori  et  debUa  jurOj  &c. 

**  Perhaps  both  a  well-merited  punishment  and  a  haughty  retribution 

may  be  awaiting  thee  thyself."— 33.  Inultis.     "  Unheard."— 36.  Licebii 

injeelo,  &c    "  Thou  mayest  run  on  after  having  thrice  cast  dust  on  my 

remains."    Three  handfuls  of  dust  were  on  su<%  an  occasion  sufficient 

for  all  the  purposes  of  a  burial. 


Ode  29.  The  poet,  having  learned  that  his  friend  Iccius  had  aban- 
doned the  study  of  philosophy,  and  was  turning  his  attention  to  deeds  of 
arms,  very  pleasantiy  rallies  mm  on  this  strange  metamorphosis. 

1 — 5.  1.  BeaHs  gazis,  "The  rich  treasures."  Beatus  isoflenused, 
as  in  the  present  uistance,  for  dives,  from  the  idea  of  happiness  which  the 
crowd  associate  with  the  possession  of  wealth. — J^/\tnc,  Eraphatical,  re- 
ferring to  his  altered  course  of  life. — ^abum.  Au^stus,  A.  U.  C.  730, 
(which  gives  the  date  of  the  present  ode,)  sent  ^lius  Gulius,  prsefect  of 
Egypt,  with  a  body  of  troops  against  Arabia  Felix.  The  expedition 
proved  unsuccessful  having  railed  more  through  the  difficulties  wnich  the 
country  and  climate  presented,  than  from  the  desultory  attacks  of  the  un« 
disciplined  enemy.  It  was  in  this  army  that  Iccius  would  seem  to  have 
had  a  command.  Compare,  in  relation  to  the  event  here  alluded  to,  Dio 
Casrius,  53.  29.— ^ol  1.  p,  723.  ed,  Reim.  Strdbo.  lS,—^oL  6.  p,  443.  seq^. 
ed.  Tzschk.  Plin.  H.  .V.  6. 28.  With  regard  to  the  division  of  Arabia 
bto  PeUraa,  Deserta,  and  FeUx,  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  arrangement, 
which  wcuB  made  by  Megasthenes  and  Ptolemy,  was  unknown  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  east.  Compare  Iahn*t  Biblical  JlrcfuBohgy,  p.  8.  Upham^a 
tnmd* — Sabmc^    Sabosa,  a  part  of  Ara^>ia  Fehx,  is  here  put  for  the  wholo 
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regkm.  The  SabtH  would  seem  to  have  occupied  what  corresponds  to 
the  northernmost  part  of  the  modem  Yemen. — HorribUique  Medo,  "  And 
for  the  formidable  Parthian.''  It  is  more  than  probable,  from  a  compari- 
aon  of  Ode,  1.  12. 66,  and  1.  35.  31,  with  the  present  passage,  that  Augus- 
tus intended  the  expedition,  of  which  we  have  been  speakmg,  not  merelr 
for  Arabia  Felix,  but  also  for  the  Parthians  and  IndL — 5.  ^ectia  catenas.  A 
pleasant  allusion  to  the  fetters  in  which  Iccius,  already  victorious  in  imagi« 
nation,  is  to  lead  his  captives  to  Rome. — Qua  Virginum  barbara,  "What  ■ 
tMirbarian  virgin."    A  Graecism  for  qua  virgo  barbara. 

7 — 15.  7.  Puer  quis  est  aula.  Equivalent  to  quia  puer  regku.  The 
term  aula  may  refer  to  the  royal  court  either  of  the  Arabians  or  the  Par- 
thians.— 8.  ^d  cyathum  statuetur.  *<  Shall  stand  as  thv  cup-bearer." 
lAterall^r,  **  shall  be  placed,"  &c. — 9.  Doetus  tendere.  "  Skilled  in  aiming." 
A  Graecism. — Sericas.  The  Seres  were  famed  for  their  management  of 
the  bow.  The  reference  here,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  these  people 
in  particular,  as  to  the  eastern  nations  in  general  In  relation  to  the  Seres 
compare  Explanatory  Note,  Ode  1.  12.  56. — 11.  Relabi  pone.  «*Can 
glide  back."  In  this  sentence,  monHbu$  is  the  dative  by  a  Gnecism. 
Prose  Latinity  would  re<]uire  ad  nunUea.  Some  make  monUbus  the  abla^ 
tive,  with  which  they  join  vrpnot  in  the  sense  of  deeurrerUes.  This  ar- 
rangement is  decidedly  interior  to  the  one  first  given.  As  regards  the  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  poet  compares  his 
friend's  abandonment  of  graver  studies  for  the  din  of  arms,  to  a  total 
alteration  of  the  order  of  nature.  The  expression  appears  to  be  a  prover- 
bial onoy  and  is  evidently  borrowed  from  tne  Greek. — 12,  Revertu  "  Re- 
turn in  Its  course." — 13.  CoenUos.  '*  Bought  up  on  all  sides."  A  pleasant 
allusion  to  his  friend's  {>revious  ardour  in  philosophic  pursmts. — 14. 
Panati. .  Pansetius,  a  native  of  Rhodes,  hokls  no  mean  rank  amon^  the 
Stoic  philosophers  of  antiquity.  He  passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  life 
at  Rome,  and  enjoyed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  several  eminent 
Ronrnns,  particularly  Scipio  and  Lselius.  Cicero  highly  extols  his  moral 
doctrine  in  his  treatise  <<  De  CfficiisJ*  Towards  the  enid  of  his  life  Panse- 
tius  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  died. — Socraticam  et  domum.  **  And 
the  writings  of  the  Socratic  school."  Alluding  to  the  philosophical  inves- 
tigations of  Xenophon,  Plato,  ^schines,  and  others. — 16.  Loricis  Iberis* 
The  Spanish  coats  of  mail  obtained  a  decided  preference  among  the  Ro- 
mans, from  the  excellence  of  the  metal  and  its  superior  temper. 


Odb  30.  Venus  is  invoked  to  grace  with  her  presence  and  with  that 
of  her  attendant  retmue,  the  temple  prepared  for  her  at  the  home  of 
Glycera. 

1 — 8.  1.  Gnidi,  Gnidus,  or  C  nidus,  was  a  Dorian  city,  on  the 
coast  of  Caria,  near  the  promontory  of  Triopium.  Venus  was  the  tu- 
telary goddess  of  the  ^\&ce.^Paphique.  Paphos  was  a  town  of  Cyprus, 
on  the  western  coast,  where  Venus  was  fabled  to  have  landed,  after 
having  been  wafted  thither  from  the  island  of  Cythera. — 2.  Speme, 
**  Look  with  contempt  on,"  i.  e.  leave. — 3.  Decoram.  "  Adorned  for  thy 
reception." — 5.  Fervidusouer.  Cupid.— 7.  Parum  comb.  "Little able 
to  please." — JuveiUas,  The  goddess  of  youth,  or  Hebe. — 8.  Jtferciirtuf- 
que.  Mercury  is  enumerated  among  tfaie  retinue  of  Venus,  in  allusion, 
to  his  being  the  god  of  language  and  perauasivo  oloquence. 
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<  Ode  31.  The  poet  raises  a  prayer  to  Apollo,  on  the  day  when  Au« 
gustus  dedicated  a  temple  to  this  deity  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  Standin^t 
amid  the  crowd  of  worshippers,  each  of  whom  is  offering  up  some  peti- 
tion to  the  god,  the  bard  is  supposed  to  break  forth  on  a  sudd^i  with  . 
the  abrupt  enquiry,  "  What  does  the  poet  (i.  e.  what  do  I)  ask  of  Apollo 
on  the  dedication  of  his  temple  ?"  His  own  reply  succeeds,  disclaiming 
all  that  the  world  considers  essential  to  happiness,  and  ending  with  the 
simple  and.  beautiful  prayer  for  the  '^  mens  sana  in  corpore  tano,^* 

I — 8.  1.  Dedicahtm,  "  On  the  dedication  of  his  temple." — 2.  M- 
vum  Liquorem.  It  was  customary  to  use  wine  of  the  same  year's  make 
in  libations  to  the  gods.— 4.  Sardinia.  Sardinia  was  famed  for  its  fer- 
tility, which  compensated  in  some  degre'e  for  its  unhealthy  climate. — 
Segetes,  « Harvests."— 5.  GraAa  armenta.  "The  fine  herds."— nJS#. 
tuosiz  CalabricR,  "  Of  the  sunny  Calabria."  Calabria,  in  southern  Italy, 
was  famed  for  its  mild  cUmate  and  excellent  pastures. — 6.  Ebur  InS- 
eunu  The  ivory  of  India  formed  one  of  the  most  costly  instruments  of 
Roman  luxury. — 7.  Liris,  This  river,  now  the  GarigUano,  rises  in  the 
Appennines  and  falls  into  the  Tuscan  sea  near  Mintumte.  The  Liris, 
after  the  southern  boundary  of  Latium  was  extended  below  the  Cir- 
csan  promontory,  separated  that  region  from  Campania.  Subsequently, 
however,  the  name  of  Latium  was  extended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vul- 
tumus,  and  the  Massic  hills.  Compare  CramtrU  Ancient  Itah/f  voL  3. 
p.  11.  and  the  authorities  there  cited. — 8.  MordeL  '*  Undermines,"  or 
"  eats  away." 

9—16.  9,  Premmd,  "  Let  those  prune." — Calenafdce.  An  allusion 
to  the  Falemian  vineyards.  Compare  note  on  Ode,  1.  20.  9. — 11.  Ex- 
Hccet.  Equivalent  to  ebibai,  "  Let  the  rich  trader  drain." — CvlvUis, 
The  ctduUus  was  properly  of  baked  earth,  and  was  used  in  sacred  rites 
by  the  pontifices  ana  vestal  virgins.  Here,  however,  the  term  is  taken 
in  a  general  sense  for  any  cup. — 12.  Syra  reparata  merce,  "  Obtained 
in  exchange  for  Syrian  wares."  By  Syrian  wares  are  meant  the  aro- 
matic products  of  Arabia  and  the  more  distant  East,  brought  first  to  the 
coast  of  Syria  by  the  overland  trade,  and  shipped  thence  to  the  western 
markets. — 16.  Cictiorea,  "Endives."  The  term  cichoreum  (ici;^op«To», 
or  Kixfiptov)  is,  strictly  speaking,  confined  to  the  cultivated  species  of 
Jntvhum  or  Liiybtmu  Tne  wild  sort  is  called  dpis  by  the  Greeks,  and 
answers  to  our  bitter  succory.  The  name  cichoreum  is  of  Coptic  or 
Egyptian  origin,  the  plant  itself  having  been  brought  from  Egypt  into 
Europe.  The  appellation  Endive  comes  from  the  barbarous  word  en- 
divia,  used  in  the  middle  ages,  and  an  evident  corruption  as  well  of  the 
Arabic  hendib  as  of  the  classical  intybum.  Compare  Fee,  Hore  de  Vir- 
giky  p,  70. 71.  Martyn  ad  Virg.  Georg.  1. 120. — Levesque  malv(Z.  "And 
emollient  mallows."  Dioscorides  (2.  111.)  and  Theophrastus  (1. 5.)  both 
designate  mallows  as  aliment :  the  first  of  these  two  authors  speaks  of 
the  garden  maUows  as  preferable  in  this  respect  to  the  uncultivated 
kind,  from  which  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  several  species  of  this 
plant  were  used  as  articles  of  food.  The  Greek  name  or  the  mallows 
(fiaXdxn)  from  which  both  the  Latin  and  English  are  said  to  be  deduced, 
has  reference  to  their  medicinal  properties.  It  is  formed  from  /loAifffow, 
"tosoflen,"&c. 

17—20  17.  Frvi  paratis,  &c  "  Son  of  Latona,  ^ve  me,  I  entreat, 
to  enjoy  my  present  possessions,  Ix  Ing  at  the  same  time  both  healthful 
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In  frame  and  with  a  mind  unimpaired  by  disease."  Or  more  freeljr^ 
**  Give  me  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  that  I  may  enjoy,  as  they 
sliould  be  enjoyed,  the  possessions  which  are  mine/'  The  expression 
dones  mihi  vtUido,  &c.  frui  paraiis  is  a  Grsecism  for  d4mes  ut  ego  validuSf 
&jc.frtMrparaUs.**  Compare,  in  relation  to  the  idea  here  expressed,  the 
well-known  line  o£Juvenalf  (10,  356.)  "  Orandum  est  ut  sit  mens  sana 
in  corpore  sanoJ* — 20.  CUhara  carentem.  "  Devoid  of  the  charms  of  poe- 
try and  music"    i  e.  a  morose  and  gloomy  old  age. 


Ode  32.  The  bard  addresses  his  lyre,  and  blends  with  the  address 
the  praises  of  Alcseus.  The  invocation  comes  with  a  peculiar  grace  from 
one  who  boasted,  and  with  truth,  of  having  been  the  first  to  adapt  the 
iEolian  strains  to  Italian  measures.     (Compare  Ode  3.  30  13.) 

1 — 15  1.  Poscimw,  "  We  are  called  upon  for  a  strain."  The  re- 
quest probably  came  from  Augustus  or  Maecenas.  Bcntley  reads  Posd' 
muSf  which  then  becomes  apart  of  the  apostrophe  to  the  lyre. — Si  quid 
vacui  lufimus  tecum,  "  If  we  have  ever,  in  an  idle  moment,  produced  in 
unison  with  thee  any  sportive  effusion." — 3.  Die  Latinum  carmen.  "  Bo 
responsive  to  a  Latin  ode."  6.  LeMo  primum,  &c.  Attuned  to  harmo- 
ny most  of  all  by  a  Lesbian  citizen."  Primum  is  here  equivalent  to 
maxime,  Horace  assigns  to  Alcseus  the  merit  of  having  brought  lyric 
poetry  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection. — 6.  Ferox  hello.  Understand 
quam^vis. — 7.  Udo  litore.  Understand  in. — 15.  Mihi  cunque^  &c.  "Be 
propitious  unto  me  whenever  duly  invoking  thee."  Cunque  for  quando* 
eunque. 


Ode  33.  Addressed  to  Albius  Tibullus,  the  celebrated  elegiac  poet, 
who  had  been  slighted  by  the  object  of  his  affections. 

2 — 16.  2.  J^eu  miserabUesy  &c.  "  Nor  gjve  utterance  again  and  again 
to  mournful  laments."  An  allusion  to  the  elegiac  strains  of  Tibullus. 
— 3.  Tibi  prceniteat,  "  Is  preferred  to  thee." — 5.  Tenui  fronte.  A  low 
forehead  was  considered  a  great  beauty  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
This  taste  was  so  general,  that  the  females  of  those  days  used  to  hide 
part  of  their  foreheads  with  bandages. — 7.  Declinat.  Understand  ani- 
mum.     "  Turns  away  his  affections." — 9.  Turpi  peccet  aduUero.  "  Shall 

Jrield  her  affections  to  so  disagreeable  a  lover."  AdiUtero  is  here  equiva- 
ent  merely  to  amatori. — 10.  Imparts  formas  atque  animas.  "Unequal 
forms  and  minds,"  i.  e.  persons  and  tempers  little  in  unison  with  each 
other. — 14.  Grata  compede.  *'  With  the  pleasing  chain  of  love." — 1 6. 
Curvantis  Caldbros  sinus.    "Indenting  with  bays  the  coast  of  Calabria." 


Ode  34.  Horace,  a  professed  Epicurean,  having  heard  thunder  in  a 
cloudless  sky,  abandons  the  tenets  which  he  had  hitherto  adopted,  and 
declares  his  belief  in  the  superintending  providence  of  the  gods.  Such, 
at  least,  appears  to  be  the  plain  meaning  of  the  ode.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  however,  that  the  poet  merely  wishes  to  express  his  dissent 
from  the  Epicurean  dogma  which  made  the  gods  take  no  interest  wljat- 
ever  in  Uie  affairs  of  men.    The  argument  employed  for  this  pijirposQ  is 
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triva!  enough  in  reality,  and  yet  to  an  Epicurean  of  the  ancient  school  it 
wonU  carry  no  little  weight  along  with  it  Thus  Lucretius  ooMtWely 
states,  that  thunder  in  a  serene  and  cloudless  sky  is  a  physical  impossi 
bility. 

**  Fulminagigni  de  crasiis,  aUeque,  putandum  est^ 

JsTuJnhus  exatrwHs :  nam  ecdo  ntiUa  sereno, 

•ATec  UvUtr  densia  mittuntur  nubibus  trnquamJ* 

De  R.  «V.  6.  S45.  seqq, 

I — 7,  1.  Parens  deorum,  &c 
have  conformed  to  the  outward  cei 
very  strict  or  careful  manner.  Th 
may  be  said  in  its  praise,  tended  i 
reason  to  suspect,  that  what  he  ta 
desipied  to  screen  him  from  the  o( 
tencfed  a  direct  avowal  of  atheism. 
phy,  vol,  1.  p,  450.  seqq, — ^2.  Insan 
wander  from  the  true  path,  imbuec 
phy.''  The  expression  insanientis  ; 
of  wisdom,")  presents  a  pleasing  c 
philosoph}r  of^  Epicurus.^.  Iter 
course  which  I  had  abandoned." 
which  Bentley  advocates  and  rece 
father  of  light"  Jupiter.— 7.  P« 
Understand  ccdutn.  Thunder  in 
prodigies. 

9—14.  9.  Bruta  teUus.  **  The  earth,  though  heavy  and  senseless." 
By  the  **  brute  earth"  is  meant,  in  the  language  of  commentators,  "  terra 
qu(Z  sine  sensu  immota  et  gravis  maneV* — 10.  Jnvisi  horrida  Tewsri  sedes. 
The  promontory  of  Taenarus,  forming  the  southernmost  projection  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  was  remarkable  for  a  cave  in  its  vicinity,  said  to  be  one  of 
the  entrances  to  the  lower  world,  and  by  which  Hercules  drasged  Cerbe- 
rus to  the  regions  of  day. — 11.  ^tlanteusque^finis,  <*And  AuaJB,  limit  of 
the  world."  Literally,  "  the  boundary  of  Atlas."  The  ancients  believed 
this  chain  of  mountams  to  be  the  farthest  barrier  to  the  west — 12.  Valet 
ima  summis,  &c  The  train  of  thought  is  as  follows :  Warned  by  this 
prodigy,  I  no  longer  doubt  the  interposition  of  the  gods  in  human  afiairs ; 
nay,  Iconsider  the  deity  all-powerful  to  change  things  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  degree,  and  to  humble  to  the  dust  the  man  that  now  occupies 
the  loftiest  and  most  conspicuous  station  among  his  fellow-creatures. 
Compare  Hesiody  tpy.  Koi  J^ft.  5.  seqq. — 14.  Hinc  apicem,  &c.  "From  the 
head  of  this  one.  Fortune,  with  aloud  rushing  sound  of  her  pinions,  bears 
away  the  tiara  in  impetuous  flight ;  on  the  head  of  that  one  sne  delights  in 
having  placed  it"  SustiUU  is  here  taken  in  an  aorist  sense.  As  regards 
the  term  apieem,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  though  specially  signifying  the 
tiara  of  Eastern  royal^,  it  has  here  a  general  reference  to  the  crown  o** 
diadem  of  kings. 


Ode  35.  Augustus,  A.  U.  C.  726,  had  levied  two  armies,  the  one  in- 
tended against  the  Britons,  the  other  against  the  natives  of  Arabia  Felix 
and  the  east.  The  former  of  these  was  to  be  led  by  the  emperor  in  person. 
At  this  period  the  present  ode  is  supposed  to  have  been  written.  It  is  an 
address  to  Fortune,  and  invokes  her  favouring  influence  for  the  arms  of 
Augustus. 
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The  latter  of  these  two  expeditions  has  already  been  treated  of  in  the 
Introductory  Remarks  on  the  89th  Ode  of  this  book.  The  first  onI}r  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Gaul,  where  its  progress  was  arrested  by  the  Britons' 
suing  for  peace,  and  by  the  troubled  state  of  Gallic  affiurs.  The  negotia- 
tions, however,  were  subsequently  broken  of^  and  Augustus  prepared 
anew  for  a  campaign  against  the  island,  but  the  rebellion  of  the  Salassi, 
€antabri  and  Astures  intervened,  and  the  reduction  of  these  tribes  en^ 
grossed  the  attention  of  the  prince.  Compare  Dto  CasHuSf  53.  22.  and  25. 
'—vol,  Lp,  717.  and  719.  Ed.  RHm. 

on  the  coast  of  Latiuni,  celebrated  for  its 
ns  toiler e.  '*  That  in  an  instant  canst  raise." 
convert  splendid  triumphs  into  disasters.'* 
le  casus  instmmentalis. — 5.  In  this  and  the 
d  the  punctuation  reconmiended  by  Mark- 
and  another  after  rum,  which  latter  word 
anderstood,  and  the  whole  clause  will  then 
was,  soUkUa  preee,  ambit  te,  dominam  ruris  ; 
runn  ttquoris  (onilkL) — ,AmbU  soUiciia  prtee^ 
r." — 7.  Bithyna,  Bith)rnia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
eductions  wmch  gave  rise  to  a  very  active 
and  the  canital  of  Italy.  The  expression 
tre  particulany  to  the  naval  timber  in  which 
vrpathium  pdagus,  A  name  applied  to  that 
hich  lay  between  the  islands  or  Carpathus 

9 — 13.  9.  Dacus.  Ancient  Dacia  corresponds  to  what  is  now  in  a 
great  measure  Valachia,  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  that  part  of  Hun- 
gary which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Teiss. — Profit  Scytha,  "  The  roving 
Scythians."  The  epithet  profugi  is  here  used  with  reference  to  the  pe- 
culiar habits  of  this  pastoral  race,  in  having  no  fixed  abodes,  but  dwell- 
ing  in  waggons. — 10.  Latiumferox,  "  Warlike  Latium." — 11.  Regum 
barharorum.  An  allusion  to  the  monarchs  of  the  East,  and  more  parti- 
cularly to  Parthia. — 12.  PurpUrH  Tyranni.  "  Tyrants  clad  in  purple." 
— 13.  Inmrioso  ne  pedt,  &c.  "  Lest  with  destructive  foot  thou  overthrow 
the  standing  column  of  affairs."  T  he  scholiast  makes  stainiem  eoLumnam 
equivalent  to  pr<zsentem  felicUalemj  and  the  allusion  of  the  poet  is  to  the 
existing  state  of  affairs  among  the  Dacians,  Scythians,  and  others  men- 
tioned in  the  text.  A  standing  column  was  a  general  symbol  among  the 
ancients  of  public  security.  Some  editions  place  a  colon  or  period  after 
tyranni,  and  the  meaning  then  is,  "  Do  not  with  destructive  foot  over- 
throw the  standing  column  of  the  empire,"  alluding  to  the  durability  of 
the  Roman  sway.  The  interpretation  first  given,  however,  is  decidedly 
preferable :  the  change  in  the  latter  is  too  sudden  and  abrupt. 

14 — 18.  14.  ^Teu  poptdus  frequetis,  &c.  "  Or  lest  the  thronging  po- 
pulace arouse  the  inactive  to  arms !  to  arms !  and  destroy  the  public 
repose."  The  repetition  of  the  phrase  ad  arma  is  intended  to  express 
the  redoubled  outcries  of  an  agitated  throng,  calling  upon  the  dilatory 
and  inactive  to  add  themselves  to  their  number.  The  term  imperiwn  in 
this  passage  is  equivalent  merely  to  mMicam  qidttem,  or  rdpublica  rfo- 
tunij  taking  respublica  in  the  general  sense  of  "  government." — 17.  Te 
semper  anteit,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is,  that  all  things 
must  yield  to  the  power  of  fortune.  This  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the 
language  of  the  text,  "  Thee  thy  handmaid  Necessity  ever  precedes  * 
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-^nteit  must  be  pronounced  mii-^f  as  a  dissyllable,  by  Synsp 
18.  Clavoa  trabales.  Necessity  is  here  represented  with  all  such  appen- 
dages as  may  serve  to  convey  the  idea  of  firm  and  unvielding  power. 
Thus  she  bears  in  her  hand  davos  trabales,  *'  large  spikes,**  like  those 
employed  for  connecting  closely  together  the  timbers  of  an  -  edifice.  She 
is  armed  also  with  *'  wedges,"  used  for  a  similar  purpose,  not  for  cleav- 
ing asunder,  as  some  explain  it.  In  like  manner,  the  "unyielding 
clamp**  {severtu  uncus)  makes  its  appearance,  which  serves  to  unite 
more  firmlv  two  masses  of  stone,  while  the  "  melted  lead*'  is  required 
to  secure  the  clamp  in  its  bed.  Some  commentators  erroneously  con- 
sider the  elavos  irabaieSy  &c.  as  instruments  of  punishment. 

21—29.  21.  TeSpesetdbo 
lo  convey  is,  that  Hope  and  F 
other  words,  Hope  always  cl 
better  davs  to  come,  and  a  fait 
to  us  under  the  pressure  of  ad 
paucity  of  true  friends,  while  1 
very  beautiful  manner  to  the  e 
always  distinguished.-^23.  Ut 
sordid    vestments,  thou  leave 

Prosperous  fortune  is  arrayed  in  splendid  attire,  but  when  the  an^er  of 
the  goddess  is  kindled,  and  she  abandons  the  dwellings  of  the  mighty, 
she  changes  her  fair  vestments  for  a  sordid  garb. — 26.  Cadis  cum  ftzce 
siccaHs»  "  When  the  casks  are  drained  to  the  very  dregs.**  Faithless 
iriends  abandon  us  after  our  resources  have  been  exhausted  in  gratify- 
ing their  selfish  cupidity. — 28.  Ferre  juffvm  pariter  dolosL  A  Gnecism 
for  nirms  dolosi  qiiam  ut  ferant,  &c.  "  Too  faithless  to  bear  in  common 
with  us  the  yoke  of  adversity.**  Compare  Serm.  1. 4.  12.  ** pigcr  ferrey'^ 
i.  e.  ^^ninds  piger  quam  ut  ferat.^^ — 29.  Ultimos  orbis  Britannos.  In  de- 
signating the  Britons  as  "  ultimos  orbis,^^  Horace  must  be  understood  to 
speak  more  as  a  poet  than  a  geo^pher,  since  the  Romans  of  his  day 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  Hibemia.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, however,  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  call  all  the 
islands  in  this  quarter  by  the  general  name  of  ItisulcR  BritamniccR  (Bpc- 
raviKol  vfjvoi,)  Compare  Pliny,  H,  «V.  4.  6.  and  Mannert,  Geogr.  dtt 
Griechen  und  Romer,  vol.  2.  pt.  2.  p.  33.  seqq.  Catullus  also  (11.  11.) 
applies  the  epithet  tdtimos  to  the  Britons,  but  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

30 — 33.  30.  Juvenum  recens  examen,  "  The  recent  levy  of  youthful 
warriors.** — 32.  Oceanoque  Ruhro.  "  And  by  the  Indian  Sea.**  The  whole 
extent  of  sea  alonor  the  southern  coast  of  Asia,  was  called  by  the  Greeks, 
while  as  yet  they  knew  little  of  India,  i(  *Epv0pa  SdXaava  {J\lare  ErythnZ' 
vm)  and  the  name  was  said  to  be  derived  from  that  of  an  ancient  mon- 
arch, Ery  thras,  who  reigned  at  a  very  early  period  on  these  shores.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  the  term  was  restricted  to  the  sea  below  Arabia  and 
between  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulf.  The  Latin  appellation,  OceO' 
nus  Ruber,  answers  in  the  present  instaTice  to  the  *Epvdpd  ^dXavoa  in  its 
more  extensive  meaning,  and  is  evidently  a  translation  of  the  name,  on 
the  supposition  that  it  refers  to  colour.  It  is  more  than  probable  that, 
this  supposition  is  the  true  one,  and  that  no  monarch  of^  the  name  of 
Erythras  ever  existed.  A  collateral  argument  in  favour  of  this  may  be 
drawn  from  the  modern  designation  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  {Red  Sea.) 
The  meaning  of  this  modemname  must  be  looked  for  in  thatof  Idumea 
or  the  land  of  Edom,  whose  coasts  the  Sinus  Arabicus  touches  on  the 
north.    Edom,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  signifies  re<2,  and  was  the  name 
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given  to  Esau  for  selling  his  birtliright  fot  a  mess  of  red  pottage. — 33. 
Eheu  !  cicatricumy  &c.     "  Ah !   I  am  ashamed  of  our  scars,  and  out 

fuilt,  and  of  brothers ^"  The  poet  was  going  to  add,  "  slain  by  the 
and  of  brothers,"  but  the  thought  was  too  horrid  for  utterance,  and  the 
sentence  is  therefore  abruptly  broken  off.  (Consult  Various  Readings. ) 
He  merely  adds  in  general  language, "  What  in  fine  have  we,  a  hardened 

age,  avoided?"  &c.     The  referr —  '*- ' — *  '*-"  -* '-  ''-  **-" 

bloody  struggle  of  the  civil  wars. 


age,  avoided?"  &c.     The  reference  throughout  the  stanza  is  to  the 
bloc  '  '      " 


38 — 39.  38.  0  uHnam  diffingas,  "  0  mayest  thou  forge  again." 
'  "  *  le  is  that  she  would  forge  anew  the  swords 
the  blood  of  the  Romans  in  the  civil  war, 
yed  against  the  enemies  of  the  republic, 
od  they  must  be  the  objects  of  hatred  and 
'.  Massagetas  Arahasque.  "  To  be  wielded 
the  Arabians."  The  Massagetje  were  a 
race,  and  according  to  Herodotus  (1.204.) 
intry  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian.  Larcher 
ilent  probably  to  "  Eastern  Getae."  (His* 
3.     Tahlt  Giographique,) 


Ode  36.  Plotius  Numida  having  returned,  after  a  long  absence,  from 
Spain,  where  he  had  been  serving  under  Augustus  in  the  Cantabrian 
war,  the  poet  bids  his  friends  celebrate  in  due  form  so  joyous  an  event. 
This  ode  would  appear  to  have  been  written  about  A.  U.  C.  730. 

1 — 10.  1 .  Et  tkure  tt  fiMhus,  &c.  "  With  both  incense  and  the  music 
of  the  lyre,  and  the  blood  of  a  steer  due  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  vow." 
The  ancient  sacrifices  were  accompanied  with  the  music  of  the  lyre  and 
flute. — 3,  J^umidct.  A  cognomen  of  the  Plotian  and  ^milian  lines.— 
4.  Hesperia  ab  ultima,  *'  From  farthest  Spain."  Referring  to  the  situa- 
tion ofthis  country  as  farthest  to  the  west.  Hesperia  was  a  more  com- 
mon name  for  Italy  as  lying  to  the  west  of  Greece.  For  distinction's 
sake,  Spain  was  sometimes  called  Hesperia  tdtima, — 6.  Dividit,  '*  Dis- 
tributes."— ^S.  Ao»  alio  rege,  "  Under  the  same  preceptor."— 9.  JMuto- 
taque  simul  to^a.  Young  men,  among  the  Romans,  when  they  had 
completed  their  seventeenth  year,  laid  aside  the  toga  prc^texta,  and  put 
on  the  toga  virilis,  or  manly  gown. — 10.  Cressanota,  "  A  white  mark." 
The  Romans  marked  their  lucky  days,  in  the  calendar,  with  white  or 
chalk,  and  their  unlucky  days  with  black.  * 

11 — 20.  11.  .ATtftt jpromptdj,  &c.  "Nor  let  us  spare  the  contents  of 
the  wine  jar  taken  from  the  vault" — 12.  Sali&m,  The  Salii,  or  priests 
of  Mars,  twelve  in  number,  were  instituted  by  Numa.  They  were  so 
called  because  on  solemn  occasions  they  used  to  go  through  the  city 
dancing  {saltantes.)  After  finishing  their  solemn  procession,  they  sat 
down  to  a  splendid  entertainment.  Hence  SaUares  dapes  means  "  a 
splendid  banquet." — 13.  MulHDamaUs  meri,  "  The  hard  drinking  Da- 
aiahs." — 14.  Threicia  amystide.  "In  tossing  off  the  wine  cup  after  the 
Thracian  fashion."  The  amystis  (invoris)  was  a  mode  of  drinking  prac- 
tised by  the  Thracians,  and  consisted  in  draining  the  cup  without  once 
closing  the  lips,    {dfpriv,  ^<«  eUmdo,)    It  denotes  also  a  large  kind  of 
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drinkmg  cap. — 16.  Vivax  opium,  **  The  parsley  that  long  retains  itt 
▼erdure."  The  poet  is  thought  to  allude  to  a  kind  of  wild  parsley,  of  a 
beautiful  verdure  which  preserves  its  freshness  for  a  long  period. — fireve 
Wium,  «  The  short  lived  lily."— 17.  Putres.  "WaP*<m."— 20.  .5m6i- 
tioiior.    "  Elncircling  him  more  closely." 


Odb  37.  Written  in  celebration  of  the  victory  at  Actium,  and  tho  final 
trhimph  of  Augustus  over  the  arms  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  The 
name  of  the  unfortunate  Roman,  however,  is  studiously  concealed,  and 
the  indignation  of  the  poet  is  made  to  fall  tipon  C\t^n»*rm 

2 — 6.    2.  Jfune  Sdiaribus,  &c    <<Now  was 
temples  of  the  gods  with  a  splendid  banquet" 

Slainer  by  a  paraphrase :  **  We  were  right,  my 
le  present  moment :  this  was  indeed  the  true  ] 
of  our  joy."  We  must  imagine  these  words  to 
poet  after  the  joyous  ceremonies  had  alreadv  b< 

Laterally,  "  with  a  Salian  banquet."    Censuit  nc , r-- 

ceding  ode. — 3.  PuMnar,  The  primitive  meaning  of  this  terra  is,  a  cush- 
ion or  pillow  for  a  couch ;  it  is  then  taken  to  denote  the  couch  itself;  and 
finally  it  signifies,  from  the  operation  of  a  pecuhar  custom  among  the 
Romans,  a  temple  or  shrine  of  the  gods.  Wnen  a  general  had  obtained 
a  signal  victoiyj  a  thanksgiving  was  decreed  by  the  Senate  to  be  made  in 
all  me  temples ;  and  what  was  called  a  LeeHstemium  took  place,  when 
couches  were  spread  for  the  gods  as  if  about  to  feast ;  and  their  images 
were  taken  down  from  their  pedestals  and  placed  upon  these  couches 
around  the  altars,  which  were  loaded  with  the  richest  dishes.  Dr.  Adam, 
in  his  work  on  Roman  Antiquities,  states  that  on  such  occasions  the 
image  of  Jupiter  was  placed  in  a  reclining  posture,  and  those  of  Juno  and 
Minerva  erect  on  seats.  The  remark  is  an  erroneous  one.  The  custom 
to  which  he  refers  was  confined  to  solemn  festivals  in  honour  of  Jove. 
Compare  VaL  J^ax.  8.  1.  2. — ^With  rcjgard  to  the  meaning  we  have  as- 
signed ou<vinar  in  the  text,  and  which  is  not  given  by  some  Geographers. 
Consult  Emesti,  Clao,  Cic.  s.  v.  SckSUZy  Index.  LaL  in  Cic.  Op.  s.  v. — 5. 
Antekae.  To  be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable,  {ant-yae.)  The  place  of 
the  cssuin  is  not  accurately  observed  either  in  this  or  the  14th  line.  Con- 
sult ClaasicaUoumal,  vol.  11.  p.  354 — Cceeubum.  Used  here  to  denote 
any  of  the  more  generous  kinds  of  wine.  Compare  note  on  Ode  1. 20.  9. 
—6.  Dum  CapitoliOf  &c  "While  a  firenzied  queen  was  preparing  ruin  for 
tiie  capitol  and  destruction  for  the  Empire."  An  Hjrpallage  for  dum  Co* 
fritoUo  regina  demensy  &ft.  Horace  indulges  here  in  a  spirit  of  poetic  exag- 
geration, since  Antony  and  Cleopatra  intended  merely,  m  case  they  prov^ 
victorious,  to  transfer  the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Alexandria.  Dio 
Caasius  (50.  4.  voL  1.  p.  606.  ed.  Reimar.)  states  as  one  of  the  rumours  ot 
the  day,  that  Antony  had  promised  to  bestow  the  city  of  Rome  as  a  pre* 
sent  upon  Cleopatra,  and  to  remove  the  government  to  Elgypt. 

9 — 14.  9.  Contamnato  cumgrege^  &c.  "With  a  contaminated  herd 
of  followers  polluted  by  disease." — 10.  Q,uxd%bet  impotens  sperare.  "  Weak 
enough  to  hope  for  any  thing."  A  Grecism,  for  impotens  tU  quidlibet 
iperaret. — 11.  Fortunaque  duld  ebria.  "And  intoxicated  with  prosperity.»» 
— 13.  Soapes  ab  ignibus.  "Saved  from  the  flames."  We  have  here 
•omewhat  of  poetic  exaggeration.    Cleooatra  tied  with  sixty  ships,  white 
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thnee  hundred  were  taken  bj  Augustus.  Many  of  Antony's  vessels,  bow* 
ever,  were  destroyed  b}  fire  during  the  action. — 14.  Lymphatam  MareoHoK 
**  Maddened  with  Mareotic  wine."  A  bitter,  though  not  strictly  accurate, 
allusion  to  the  luxurious  habits  of  Cleopatra.  Tl^  poet  pretends  in  this 
way  to  account  for  the  panic  which  seized  her  at  Actium. — Mareotieo, 
The  Mareotic  wine  was  produced  along  the  borders  of  the  lake  Mareotia^ 
in  MgypL  It  was  a  light,  sweetish,  white  wine,  with  a  delicate  perfume, 
of  easy  digestion,  and  not  apt  to  afiect  the  head,  though  the  allusion  olf 
Horace  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  had  not  always  preserved  its  innoci;^ 
ous  quality. 

larUem,  &c  **  Pursuing  her  with  swifl  gallies, 
I  The  expression  ab  Ittdia  vdantem  is  to  be  ex- 

;e  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra's  having  intend- 
i  Italy  before  Augustus  should  be  apprised  of 
flight  of  Cleopatra,  at  the  battle  or  Actium, 
),  Hcemonia,  Hsmonia  was  one  of  the  early 
FakUe  monstrum.  '*The  fated  monster,"  i.  e. 
the  Roman  world. — Qu<e.  A  syllepsis,  the 
r  to  the  person  indicated  bv  monstrunif  not  to 
of  the  antecedent  itself. — 23.  ExpavU  ensem, 
t  which  Cleopatra  made  upon  her  own  life, 
by  Augustus  to  secure  her  person. — Jfee  to- 
iritn  a  swifl  fleet  for  secret  shores."  By  latenr 
ying  concealed  from  the  sway  of  the  Romans. 

, , ^jatra  formed  the  design,  after  the  battle  at  Aci 

tiura,  of  drawing  a  fleet  ot  vessels  into  the  Arabian  gulf,  across  the  neck 
of  land  called  at  the  present  day  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  of  seeking 
some  remote  country  where  she  might  neither  be  reduced  to  slavery  nor 
involved  in  war.  The  biographer  adds,  that  the  first  ships  transported 
across  were  burnt  by  the  natives  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  that  Cleopatra 
subsequently  abandoned  the  enterprise,  resolving  to  fortify  the  avenues 
of  her  kingdom  against  the  approach  of  Augustus.  The  account, 
however,  which  Dio  Cassius  gives,  difiers  in  some  respect  from  that  ot 
Plutarch,  since  it  makes  the  vessels  destroyed  by  the  Arabians  to  have 
been  built  on  that  side  of  the  isthmus.  Compare  PhUarch,  Vit.  ^nUm.  c. 
69. — vol.  6.  p.  143.  ed,  HtUten,  and  Dio  Cassius,  51.  7. — vol.  1.  p,  637.  edL 
Reimar, 

25 — 26.  25.  JaeerUem  regUmt,  "  Her  pahuie  plunged  in  affliction." — 
26.  Fortiset  asperas,  &c.  "And  had  courage  to  handle  the  exasperated 
serpents."  Horace  here  adopts  the  common  opinion  of  Cleopatra's  death 
having  been  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  an  asp,  the  animal  having  been 
previously  irritated  by  the  queen  with  a  golden  bodkin.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  doubt,  however,  on  this  subject,  as  may  be  seen  from  Plu- 
tarch's statement  Afler  mentioning  the  common  account,  which  we 
have  just  given,  the  biographer  remarks,  "  It  was  likewise  reported  that 
she  carried  about  with  her  certain  poison  in  a  hollow  bodkin  which  she 
wore  in  her  hair,  yet  there  was  neither  any  mark  of  poison  on  her  body, 
nor  was  there  any  serpent  found  in  the  monument,  though  the  track  o\ 
a  reptile  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  on  the  sea-sands  opposite  the 
windows  of  her  apartment  Others  again  have  affirmed,  that  she  had 
two  small  punctures  on  her  arm,  apparently  occasioned  by  the  asp's 
Btin^,  and  to  this  Caesar  obviously  gave  credit;  for  her  effigy  which  he 
earned  in  triumph,  had  an  asp  on  ue  arm."    It  is  more  than  probabiB 
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that  the  asp  on  the  arm  of  the  effigy  was  a  mere  ornament,  mistaken  by 
the  populace  for  a  symbolical  allusion  to  the  manner  of  Cleopatra's 
death.  Or  we  may  conclude  with  Wrangham,  that  there  would  of  course 
be  an  asp  on  the  diadem  of  the  effigy,  because  it  was  peculiar  to  the 
kings  of  Egypt. 

29 — 30.    29,  Deliberalamorte  ferocior,    "  Becoming  more  fierce  by  a 
determined  resolution  to  die." — 30.  SaevU  Libumis,  &c.     "Because, 
being  a  haughty  woman,  she  disdained  being  led  away  in  the  hostile 
galliesof  theLibumians,  deprived  c 
of  gracing  the  proud  triumph  of  A 
put  oy  a  Graecismforod  superbum  t 
a  kind  of  light  galleys  used  by  th< 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  addicted  1 
tion  Augustus  was  in  a  great  meas 
um.    The  vessels  of  Antony,  on  t 
their  great  size.     Compare  the  tui 
**  Turribus  atque  tabulatts  aUevat(By 
gemUu  maris f  et  labort  ventorumfertuun^u,,. 


Ode  38.  Written  in  condemnation,  as  is  generally  supposed,  of  the 
luxury  and  extravagance  which  marked  the  banquets  of  the  day.  The 
bard  directs  his  attendant  to  make  the  simplest  preparations  for  his  en- 
tertainment. 

1 — 6,  1.  Persieos  apparatus.  "  The  festal  preparations  of  the  Per- 
sians," i.  e.  luxurious  and  costly  preparations. — 2.  Jfexa  pkUyra  corontt, 
**Chaplets  secured  with  the  rind  of  the  linden." — 3.  J\SiUe  sectaru 
**  Give  over  searching."— 4.  Morettar,  "  Loiters  beyond  its  season." — 
6.  J^ihil  aUabores  sedulus  curcR,  **  Strive  not  with  earnest  care  to  add 
any  thing."    Sedulus  cures  is  a  Grsecism  for  sedula  euro. 


BOOK  II. 

Ode  1.  C.  Asinius  Pollio,  distin^shed  as  a  soldier,  a  pleader,  and  a 
Tragic  author,  was  engaged  in  writmg  a  history  of  the  civil  war.  The 
poet  earnestly  entreats  him  to  persevere,  and  not  to  return  to  the  paths 
of  Tragic  composition  until  he  should  have  completed  his  promised 
narrative  of  Roman  affitirs.  The  ode  describes  in  glowing  colours  the 
expectations  entertained  by  the  poet  of  the  ability  with  which  Pollio 
would  treat  so  interesting  and  difficult  a  subject 

For  remarks  on  the  character  and  writings  of  Pollio,  compare  I>tif»- 
lop's  Roman  Literalure,  voL  3.  p»  45.  seqq.  Lond,  ed. 

1 — 6.  1.  ExMeteUoconsuIe,  "From  the  consulship  of  Metellus."  The 
narrative  of  Pollio,  consequently,  began  with  the  formation  of  the  first 
triumvirate,  by  Csesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  A.  U.  C.  694,  in  the  con- 
sulship of  GL  Csecilius  Metellus  and  L.  Afranius.  This  may  well  be 
conaiaered  as  the  germ  of  the  civil  wars  that  ensued. — ^l*he  Romant 
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marked  the  year  by  the  names  of  the  consuls,  and  he  who  had  most 
suffrages,  &c.  was  placed  first.     The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
signated their  years  by  the  nalne  of  the  chief  archon,  who  was  hence 
cidled  "Afx^  *Riniwitos. — 2.  Beliiqtie  eaitsas,  &c.  "  And  of  the  causes, 
and  the  errors,  and  the  operations,  of  the  war."    The  term  vitia  has 
here  a  particular  reference  to  the  rash  and  unwise  plans  of  Pompey  and 
his  followers. — 3.  Ludum^ue  Fotivncs.     "And  of  tJie  game  that  ii'or- 
tune  played." — Gravesqtu  prmdmtm  mnieiHas.     "  And  of  the  fatal  con- 
federacies of  the  chiefs."    An  allusion  to  the  two  triumvirates.     Of  tha 
""     second  was  composed  of  Octavia 
ue  Lucany  1.  84.^5.  Aonrfwm  ftcjrf- 
irictdos(B  jdenum,  &c.     **  An  under- 
"     Opus  IS  applied  by  some,  though 
\dl  war  itself. — The  metaphor  of  the 
imos  of  chance. 

ut  by  a  Grsecism  for  the  ablative, 
luse  of  dignified  tragedy  be  absent 
suspend  for  a  season  thv  labours  in 
le  muse  of  tragedy  is  Melpomene, 
Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode 
ris.     "When  thou  hast  completed 
The  phrase  may  also  be  rendered, 
afiairs,"  i.  e.  when  in  the  order  of 
history  of  our  country  down  to  the 
JOse.     The  former  interpretation  ifl 
point  of  view  decidedly  preferable, 
^ilt  resume  the  important  task  with 
all  the  dignity  of  the  Athenian  tragic  style,"  i.  e.  thou  wilt  return  to 
thy  labours  m  the  walks  of  tragedy,  and  rival,  as  thou  hast  already 
dcme,  the  best  efforts  of  the  dramatic  poets  of  Greece.    The  cothtmiuSf 
(icofld/wojjjj  is  here  put  figuratively  for  tragedy.     12.  Cecropio.     Equiva- 
lent to  JltHco,  and  alluding  to  Cecrops  as  the  founder  of  Athens. 

13 — 23.  13.  Insigne  moestiSf  &ic,  "  Distinguished  source  of  aid  to 
tiie  sorrowful  accused."  Alluding  to  his  abiuties  as  an  advocate. — 
14.  Consulenti  curuB.  "To  the  senate  asking  thy  advice."  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  consul  or  presiding  magistrate  to  ask  the  opinions  of  the 
individual  senators  (considere  senatum.)  Here,  however,  the  poet  very 
beautifully  assigns  to  the  senate  itself  the  office  of  him  who  presided 
over  their  deliberations,  and  in  making  them  ask  the  individual  opinion 
of  PoUio,  represents  them  as  following  with  implicit  confidence  niu  di- 
recting and  counselling  voice. — 16.  DalmaHco  triumpho,  Pollio  tri- 
umphed A.  U.  C.  715,  over  the  Pkrthini,  an  Illyrian  race,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Epidamnus. — 17.  Jam  nunc  minaci,  &c.  The  poet  fancies  himsen 
listening  to  the  recital  of  PoUio's  poem,  and  to  be  hurried  on  by  the 
animated  and  graphic  periods  of  his  friend  into  the  midst  of  combats. — 
19.  Fugdces  tenet  equos,  &c.  "  Terrifies  the  flying  steeds,  and  spreads 
alarm  over  the  countenances  of  their  riders."  The  zeugma  in  tenet  is 
worthy  of  attention. — 21.  ,Audire  nuignosj  k,c,  "Already  methinks  I 
hear  the  cry  of  mighty  leaders,  stained  with  no  inglorious  dust "^-23. 
Et  amcta  terrarunif  &c.  "  And  see  the  whole  world  subdued,  except  the 
unyielding  soul  of  Cato."  After  cuncta  understand  loco,  Cato  the 
younger  is  alluded  to,  who  put  an  end  to  his  existence  at  Utica. 

85.— -40.    26.  Juno  et  deorum,  &c.    "Juno,  ^anl  whosoever  of  th# 
31 
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godfly  more  friendly  to  the  people  of  Africa,  unable  to  resist  the  powet 
of  the  fates,  had  retired  from  a  land  they  could  not  then  avenge,  in  after 
days  offered  up  the  descendants  of  the  conquerors  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
ahade  of  Jugurtha."  The  victory  at  Thaf>sus,  where  Csesar  triumphed 
over  the  remains  of  Pompey's  party  in  Africa,  and  after  which  Cato  put 
an  end  to  his  own  existence  at  Utica,  is  here  alluded  to  in  language 
beautifully  poetic  Juno,  and  the  other  tutelaiy  deities  of  Africa,  com- 
pelled to  bend  to  the  loftier  destinies  of  the  Roman  name  in  the  Punic 
eonflicts  and  in  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  are  '  \ 

the  popular  belief  on  such  subjects,  to  hav< 
they  found  themselves  unable  to  save.  In 
advantage  of  the  civil  dissensions  among  tl 
battle-field  at  Thapsus,  where  Roman  me 
crifice,  as  it  were,  m  which  thousands  wer 
Jugurtha  and  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  lani 
The  poet,  as  an  inducement  forPollio  to  p< 
colours  on  the  loflv  and  extensive  nature  of 
the  attention  of  nis  friend. — 31.  Jiudihm 
sound  of  the  downfall  of  Italy,  heard  even 
East"  Under  the  term  Media  there  is  a 
thians,  the  bitterest  foes  to  the  Romai 
*'The  blood  of  Romans.**  Daimue  is  he 
Compare  note  on  Ode  1.  22.  13. — 37.  Sed  i 

bold  muse,  abandon  sportive  themes,  and  i  

dirge,"  i.  e.  never  again  boldly  presume  to  direct  thy  feeble  efibrts  towage 
subjects  of  so  grave  and  mournful  a  character.  The  expression  Caa 
noma  refers  to  Simonides,  the  famous  bard  of  Ceos,  distinguished  as  a 
writer  of  mournful  elegy. — 39.  Dunutosvb  antra,  ''Beneath  some  cave 
sacred  to  Venus."  Dione  was  the  mother  of  Venus,  whence  the  epithet 
JHonaut  applied  to  the  latter  goddess  and  what  concerned  her.— 40. 
Leoiore  pUUro.    <<  Of  a  lighter  strain." — Compare  note  on  Ode  1.  26. 1 1 . 


Odb  8.  The  poet  shows  that  the  mere  possession  of  riches  can 
neevet  bestow  real  happiness.  Those  alone  are  truly  happy  and  truly 
wise  who  know  bow  to  enjoy,  in  a  becoming  manner,  tne  ^fls  wfaicn 
Fortune  mayliestow,  since  otherwise  present  wealth  only  gives  rise  to 
an  eager  desire  for  more. 

The  ode  is  addressed  to  Crispus  Sallustius,  nephew  to  the  historian, 
and  is  intended,  in  fact,  as  a  high  encomium  on  his  own  wise  employ- 
ment of  the  ample  fortune  lefl  him  by  his  uncle.  Naturally  of  a  retired 
and  philosophic  character,  Sallust  had  remained  content  with  the  eques- 
trian rank  in  which  he  was  bom,  declining  all  the  offers  of  advancement 
that  were  made  him  by  Augustus. 

1 — 12.  1.  JVW/us  argento  color.  "  Silver  has  no  brilliancy."— 2.  lau 
mice  Unnna  niri  temperatOf  &c  ''  Thou  foe  to  wealth,  unless  it  shine  by 
moderate  use."  Lamnct  (for  landnct^  properly  denotes  plates  of  gold  or 
silver,  L  e.  coined  money  or  wealth  m  general. — 5.  Exlento  ttoo,  "  To 
distant  ages." — Proculeius,  C.  Proculeius  Varro  Munena,  a  Roman 
knight,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Augustus.  He  is  here  praised  for 
havmg  shared  his  estate  with  his  two  l^others  who  had  lost  all  their 
property  for  siding  with  Pompey  in  the  civil  wars. — 6.  J>fotus  mfratres^ 
kc.  ''Well  known  for  hia  paternal  affection  towards  his  brethren." — 
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7.  Penna  metuente  sohri.  *' On  an  untiring  pinion."  Literally,  on  a  pinion 
fearing  to  be  tired  or  relaxed.  The  allusion  is  a  figurative  one,  and  re- 
fers to  a  pinion  guarding  against  being  enfeebled. — 11 .  Gadihus.  Gades, 
now  CadiZy  in  Spain. — Uterque  Poenus.  Alluding  to  the  Carthaginian 
power,  both  at  home  and  along  the  coast  of  Spain.  Thus  we  have  the 
roeni  in  Africa,  and  the  Bastuli  Poeni  along  the  lower  part  of  the  Me- 
diterranean coast  in  the  Spanish  peninsula. — 12.    UnL    Understand 

f&fU 

sibif  &C.  "  The  direful  dropsy  increas- 
re  the  remark  of  the  scholiast:  "JSs* 
lo  amplitis  biberitf  tanto  amplius  sitiat.** 
ared  to  one  who  is  suffdrmg  under  a 
same  hankering  after  what  only  serves 
disease. — 15.  ^quosus  langttor.  The 
m  the  circumstance  oftoater  {Mttp)  be- 
listemper,  as  well  as  from  the  pallid  hue 
5  (A//)  of  the  suflferer.  It  arises  in  fact 
,  whereby  digestion  is  weakened,  and 
isure. — 1 7.  Cyri  sUio,  By  the  "  throne 
hian  empire.  Compare  note  on  Ode  1. 
eon  Ode  1.  26.  5.— 18.  Disaidtns  ple^ 
d."— 19.  Virtus,  "  True  wisdom."— 
ties  the  populace  to  disuse  false  names 
rum,  "  And  the  neverfading  laureL" 
steady  gaze,"  i.  e.  without  an  envious 
the  sidelong  glance  of  envy,  but  with 
ce. 


Ode  3.  Addressed  to  Gl.  Dellius,  and  recommending  a  calm  enjoy- 
ment of  the  pleasures  of  existence,  since  death,  sooner  or  later  will  bring 
all  to  an  ena.  The  individual  to  whom  the  ode  is  inscribed  was  remark- 
able for  his  fickle  and  vacillating  character ;  and  so  often  did  he  change 
sides  during  the  civil  contest  which  took  place  after  the  death  of  Cassar, 
as  to  receive  from  Messala  the  appellation  ofdestdtorem  beUorum  civUi' 
urn;  a  pleasant  allusion  to  the  Roman  desuUoreSy  who  rode  two  horses 
joined  together,  leaping  quickly  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Compare 
Seneca,  {Suasor.  p.  7.)  *^ Bellissimam  titmen  rem  DeUius  dixit,  quern,  Mea^ 
sola  Corvinus  desidtorem  beUorum  civUhim  vocat,  quia  ab  DolabeUa  ad  Cos- 
sium  transiturus  salutem  sUnpactus  est,  si  DalabeUam  occidisset;  et  a  Ceu- 
sio  deinde  transivU  ad  Antonium :  novisswneab  Antonio  transfugit  ad  Casw' 
rem,^'*    Consult  also  VeUeius  Paterculus,  2.  84.1ind  Dio  Cassius,  49.  39. 

2 — 8.  2.  J^on  secus  in  bonis,  &c.  "  As  well  as  one  restrained  from 
immoderate  joy  in  prosperity." — 4.  J)ioriture.  "  Who  at  9ome  time  or 
other  must  end  thj  existence."  Dacier  well  observes,  that  the  whole 
beauty  and  force  of  this  strophe  consists  in  the  single  word  moriitirc,^which 
is  not  only  an  epithet,  but  a  reason  to  confirm  the  poet's  advice.— 6.  In 
remoto gramme,  "In  some  grassy  retreat*^ — Dies  Festos,  Days  among 
the  Romans  were  distinguished  into  three  general  dinsions,  the  Dies  Fes- 
ft,  Dies  ProfesHt  and  Dies  Intereisi,  The  Dies  Festi,  "  Holy  days,"  were 
consecrated  to  religious  purposes  :  the  Dies  Profesti  were  given  to  the 
common  business  of  life,  and  the  Dies  JnUrcisi  were  half  nolidays,  di* 
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vided  between  sacred  and  ordinaij occupations.  The  Dies  FasH,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  those  on  which  it  was  lawful  (fas)  for  the  Praetor  to  eM 
in  judgment.  All  other  days  were  called  Dies  Js\fasli^  or  "  Non-cois:t 
days."  Compare  Oomfrte,' Gi(mno«um,  vol.  2.  ^.  56.  3d  ed.-^S.  Inle- 
riore  nota  Falemi.  "  With  the  old  Falemian,"  i.  e.  the  choicest  wine, 
which  was  placed  in  the  farthest  part  of  the  vault  or  crypt,  marked  with 
its  date  and  growth. 

9 — 19.9.  ^ua  Jamais  ingens^Jkc,  »*  Where  the  tal 
lar  love  to  unite  in  forming  with  their  branches ,  a 
The  poet  is  probably  describing  some  beautiful  i 
grounds  of  DelUus. — 11.  JE*  wliquo  lahorat,  &c. 
moving  water  strives  to  run  murmuring  along  in  J 
The  beautiful  selection  of  terms  in  laborat  and  tr 
all  praise. — IS.  ^miumbtevistosde.  "Of  the  to 
15.  Res.  "Your  circumstances." — Sororum,  ' 
empHs.  "  Bought  up  on  all  sides." — Domo.  The 
notes  that  part  of  the  villa  occupied  by  the  proi 
viila  designates  the  other  buildings  and  appurtei 
Hence  we  may  render  the  words  et  domo  viUaque  as  follows:  "and 
from  thy  lordly  mansion  and  estate." — 18.  Hmms  Tiberis.  Con]r()are 
note  on  Ode  1.  2.  13.— 19.  ExstrucHs  in  aUum.    "  Piled  up  on  high." 

21 — ^28.  21.  Divesne  priseo,  &c.  "It  matters  not  whether  thon 
dwellest  beneath  the  light  of  heaven,  blessed  with  riches  and  descended 
from  Inachus  of  old,  or  in  narrow  circumstances  and  of  the  lowliest 
birth,  since  in  either  event  thou  art  the  destined  victim  of  unrelenting 
Orcus."  The  expression  priseo  natus  ab  Inacho  is  equivalent  to  antiqtds' 
sima  sHrpe  oriundtis,  Inachus  having  been,  according  to  the  common  ac- 
count, tne  most  ancient  king  of  Argos. — 25.  Omnes  eodem  cogimur. 
"  We  are  all  driven  towards  the  same  quarter."  Alluding  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  shades,  under  the  guidance  of  Mercury,  to  the  other  world. 
— Ommiim  versatur  i«ma,  &c.  "  The  lots  of  all  are  shaken  in  the  urn, 
destined  sooner  or  later  to  come  forth,  and  place  us  in  the  bark  for  an 
eternal  exile."  The  urn  here  alluded  to  is  that  held  by  Necessity  in 
the  lower  world.  Some  editions  place  a  comma  after  wma,  making  it 
the  nominative  to  versatur;  and  ttma  omnium  will  then  signify  "  the  unt 
(containing  the  destinies  of  all."  But  the  construction  is  too  harsh ;  and 
the  caesura,  which  would  then  be  requisite  for  lengthening  the  final  syl* 
lable  of  umo,  is  of  doubtful  application  for  such  a  purpose. — ^28.  Cymba, 
The  dative,  by  a  GrBscism,  for  the  ablative  cymba. 


Ode  4.  Addressed  to  Xanthius  Phoceus,  a  native  probably  of 
Greece. 

V 

1 — 14.  1.  Aneiila,  The  allusion  here  is  perhaps  to  a  slave  taken 
in  war. — ^3.  Serva  Briseis,  "  Briseis,  though  a  slave."  The  dau^ter 
of  Brises  or  Briseus,  made  captive  by  Achilles  when  he  took  the  city  of 
Lymessus.  {IL  2.  690.)  She  had  been  led,  by  her  father,  from  Pedasus, 
her  native  place,  to  espouse  M3ma8,  king  of  Lymessus.— 6.  Teemesaet. 
To  be  pronounced  Te^cmesact.  Compare  note  on  Ode  1. 10.  1.  Teo^ 
cmessa,  the  daughter  of  Teleutas,  a  Phrygian  prince,  was  taken  captive 
when  the  Greeks  ravaged  the  countries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tioj* 
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She  fell  to  th  3  lot  of  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  and  bocame  the  mother 
of  Eurysaces,  who  reigned  in  Salamis  after  his  paternal  grandfather. — 
7.  Atrides.  Agamemnon. — 8.  Virgine  rapta,  Cassandra,  violated  by 
the  Oilean  Ajax,  in  the 'temple  of  Minerva. — 9.  Barbar(B  himuB.  The 
Trojans  and  their  allies.— 10.  Tkesaalo  victwe.  Achilles.— 11.  Totti,  a 
Oraecism  for  ad  toUendvm, — 13.  J^Teseias  an.  Equivalent  to  fortasse,-^ 
Beati  parerUes,  "Noble  parents." — 14.  Flavor  "Golden-haired." — 
Decormt.    "  May  bo  an  honour  to." 

u>s.  "  The  oiiended  Penates,"  i.  e.  the  mis* 
uding  to  her  fall  from  high  birth  to  slavery, 
rom  the  worthless  crowd." — 21.  Teretassth 
a  little  below  the  knees  before,  and  to  the 
That  worn  by  slaves,  however,  was  still 
itire  leg  to  the  view. — 22.  Integer,  "  Free 
irif  &C.  "  Avoid  being  jealous  of  one  whose 
ring  its  eighth  lustrum  to  a  close."  A  lus- 
ears,  so  that  the  poet  must  now  havie  been 
[irase  claudere,  or  condere,  lustrum,  properly 
^uovetawrilia  or  SoHtaurUia,  which  closed  the 
3ople  taking  place  every  lustrum,  or  at  tho 


OoB  5.    Addressed  to  Lalagei. 

1 — 22.  1.  Jugum,  "The  marriage  yoke." — 2.  Jtftmta  coffiparif. 
**  The  duties*  of  a  partner." — 5.  Circa  mrentea  est  campos,  "  Is  busied 
amid  the  grassy  plains,"  i  e.  is  turned  towards  and  wholly  engrossed  by 
them. — 10.  Jam  iibi  IwidoSf  &c.  "  Soon  will  changing  Autumn  tinge  for 
thee  the  hvid  clusters  with  a  purple  hue." — 17.  DUtcta,  Understand 
tantum, — 18.  Albo  sic  hvmero  nUens,  &c.  "  Shining  as  brightly  with  her 
fair  shoulder,  as  the  unclouded  moon  upon  the  midnight  sea," — 22.  Mir» 
Bogaces  kospUei,    "Even  the  most  sagacious  strangers." 


Ode  6.  The  poet  expresses  a  wish  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  alon^  with  nis  friend  Septimius,  either  amid  the  groves  of  Tibur, 
or  the  fairnelds  of  Tarentum. 

The  individual  to  whom  the  ode  is  addressed  was  a  member  of  the 
Equestrian  order,  and  had  fought  in  the  same  ranks  with  Horace  during 
Uie  civil  contest.  Hence  the  language  of  Porphyrion  :  "  Septititiiim, 
equitem  i^omofium,  amicum  et  commiliUmem  suum  hoc  ode  alloquUur,"  From 
the  words  of  Horace  {Epist,  1.  3.  9 — 14.)  he  appears  to  have  been  also 
a  votary  of  the  Muses,  and  another  scholiast  remarks  of  him :  "  Tititu 
Septimius  lyrica  earmina  et  tragadias  scripsitj  mdugtuH  tempore :  sed  libri 
ejus  nuUi  eakant." 

1 — 2.  1.  Gades  aditure  mecum,  "  Who  art  ready  to  go  with  mc  to 
Gades,  (ifrequisilcY^  We  must  not  imagine  that  any  actual  departure, 
either  for  Gades  or  the  other  quarters  mentioned  in  this  stanza,  was 
contemplated  by  the  poet.  The  language  of  the  text  is  to  be  taken 
merely  as  a  general  eulogium  on  the  tried  friendship  of  Septimus.    At 
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respects  Gades,  compare  Ode  2.  2.  11. — 2.  Et  Contoftrtim  Imtoedm,  &c. 
"  And  against  the  Cantabrian  untaught  as  yet  to  endure  our  yoke.** 
The  Cantabri  were  a  warlike  nation  of  Spain,  extending  over  ^hat  id 
at  present  Biscay  and  part  of  •Asturias,  Their  resistance  to  the  Roman 
arms  was  long,  and  stubborn,  and  hence  the  language  of  Horace  in  re- 
lation to  them.  Ode  3.  8.  22.  "  Cantaber  sera  dcmitus  catena.^^  Augus- 
tus marched  against  them  A.  U.  C.  729,  and  during  his  confinement  by 
sickness  at  Tarraco,  they  were  defeated  and  reduced  to  partial  subjec- 
tion by  his  lieutenant  C.  Antistius.  (Compare  Dio  Cassius  53.  25.)  In 
the  following  year  they  rebelled,  the  moment  Augustus  had  retired  from 
Spain,  but  the  insurrection  was  speedily  repressed  '^ 

Their  restless  spirit,  however,  soon  urffed  them  on  i 
and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  (A.  U.  C.  734.) 
had  been  sold  into  slavery,  having  slain  their  masters,  i 
induced  many  of  their  countrymen  to  revolt.  Thej 
Agrippa,  but  at  the  expense  of  many  lives,  (aw%vods  iroSa 
The  punishment  inflicted  on  them  was  consequently 
of  military  age  were  put  to  death,  and  the  rest  of  the 
deprived  of  their  arms,  were  compelled  to  remove  froi 
country  and  settle  in  the  plains.  {Dio  Cass,  54.  11.) 
appears  to  have  been  written  previous  to  their  final  su 

3— 11.  3.  Barbaras  Syrtes.  «  The  barbarian  Syrtes."  Alluding  to 
die  two  well-known  gulfs  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Aiiica,  the  Syrtis 
Major,  or  Gulf  of  sSra,  and  the  Syrtis  Minor,  or  Gulf  of  Cubes,  The 
term  barbarus  refers  to  the  rude  and  undvilized  tribes  in  the  vicinity. — 
Maura.  By  synecdoche  for  Jijrica  undo, — 5.  Tibur,  Argeo  posiium  ctinuf. 
Compare  note  on  Ode  1.  7. 13. — 7.  SU  modus  lasso,  &c.  "May  it  be  a 
limit  of  wandering  unto  me,  wearied  out  with  the  fatigues  •f  ocean,  land, 
and  military  service."  The  genitives  maris,  viarwn,  and  mUitim,  are  put 
by  a  Grecism  for  ablatives. — 9.  Parcm  iniqtta,  "The  rigorous  fetes." — 
ProkibmL  "Exclude  me." — 10,  Dulce  pellitis  ovibus,  "Pleasing  to  the 
sheep  covered  with  skins."  The  sheep  mat  fed  along  the  banks  of  the 
Galesus,  and  the  valley  of  Aulon,  had  a  wool  so  fine  that  they  were  cover- 
ed with  skins  to  protect  their  fleeces  from  injury.  The  same  expedient 
was  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  the  Attic  sheep. — 1 1.  Laconi  Phabmto, 
Alluding  to  the  story  of  Phalantus  and  the  Parthenii,  who  came  as  a  colo- 
ny from  Sparta  to  Tarentum,  about  700, 6.  C. 

13 — 22.  13.  Mihiridet,  "Possesses  charms  for  me." — 14.  Ubi  non 
Hymetto,  &o.  ^  Where  the  honey  yields  not  to  that  of  Hymettus,  and 
the  olive  vies  with  the  produce  of  the  verdant  Venafrum." — Hymetto* 
Hymettus  was  a  mountam  in  Attica,  famed  for  its  honey,  which  is  still 
in  high  repute  among  the  modem  Greeks.  It  has  two  summits,  one  an- 
ciently called  Hymettus,  now  Trelovouni;  the  other,  Anydros,  (or  the  dry 
Hymettus)  now  Z.fl7n/>r(woMnf. — 16.  Venafro.  Venafrum  was  the  last  city 
of  Campania  to  the  norih,  and  near  the  river  Vultumus.  It  was  celebra- 
ted for  its  olives  and  oil.  The  modem  name  is  Venafro. — 17.  Tepidasque 
brumas.  "  And  mild  winters." — 18.  Jupiter,  Taken  for  the  climate  ol 
the  region,  or  the  sky. — 19.  FertUi,  "  Rich  in  the  gifts  of  the  vintage." 
The  common  text  hsiafertUis,  Aulon  was  a  ridge  and  valley  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tarentum,  and  very  productive.  The  modern  name  is  Tetra 
di  Mdone.  The  term  avion  itself  is  of  Greek  origin  (oiXdh',)  and  de- 
notes any  "narrow  valley  or  pass. — 19.  Minimum  invidet.  "  Is  far  from 
envying,"  i.e.  is  not  inferior  to. — 24.  Beatee  coUes.  "Those  delightful 
hills."— 22.   Ibi  tu  fMlentem,  &c    *'  There  shalt  thou  sprinkle,  with  th« 
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tear  due  to  lus  memory,  the  warm  ashes  of  the  poet,  thy  friend.*^— 

Caloitem,    Alluding  to  toeir  being  still  warm  fiom  tte  funeral  pile. 


Ode  7.  Addressed  to  Pompeius,  a  friend  of  the  poet's,  who  had  fought 

on  the  same  side  with  him  at  Uie  battle  of  PhilippL    The  poet  returned  to 

Rome,  but  Pompeius  continued  in  arms,  and  was  only  restored  to  his  na^ 

'the  peace  concluded  between  the  triumvirs  and  Sextus 

he  exiles  and  proscribed  of  the  republican  party  to  re- 

The  bard  indulges  in  the  present  efiiision  on  the  resto- 

was  is  far  from  being  dearly  ascertained.    Most  com- 

im  to  have  been  Pompeius  Grosphus,  a  Roman  knighL 

Pompey  the  Great    If  this  opinion  be  correct,  he  will 

the  individual  to  whom  the  sixteenth  ode  of  the  present 

md  who  is  also  mentioned  in  Epist  1.  12.  23.  Yandeiw 

in  favour  of  Pompeius  Varus.    "  Les  MSS."  observes 

nt  point  d'  accord  sur  les  noms  de  cet  ami  de  notre  po^te. 

)  avec  Sanadon,  et  MM.  Wetzel  et  Mitscherlich,  devoir 

le  Pompeius  Grosphus  de  1'  Ode  16  de  ce  livre,  et  de 

.  ^|,.»w  .«.  V.V.  ^..  «.  Mais  je  pense  aujourd*huiavec  les  anciens  commenta- 

teurs,  suivis  en  cela  par  I>Eicier  et  M.Voss,  que  Pompeius  Varus  ^toient 

ses  nom  et  sumom  v^ritables.*' 

1 — 8.  1.  0  sape  mecunij  &c.  The  order  of  construction  is  as  fol- 
lows :  O  Pompei,  prime  meorum  aodaUum,  sape  dedwte  mecum  in  vlHmum 
tempusy  Bruto  duet  mijituie,  qvis  redonaioit  te  Q,uiritem  diis  patriis  Itdoque 
codo  1 — TtmpviA  in  vUaimmn  deducie*  *^  Involved  in  the  greatest  danger." 
3.  Q,ms  te  redonavit  Q,uirUem,  ^*  Who  has  restored  uiee  as  a.  Roman 
citizen  ?"  The  name  Qmritem here  implies  a  full  return  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  citizenship,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  his  bearing 
arms  against  the  established  authority  of  the  triumvirate. — 6.  Cum 
^uo  marantem,  &.c  "  Along  with  whom  I  have  often  broken  the  linger- 
ing day  with  wine."  Compare  note  on  Ode  1.  1.  20. — 8.  Medobaihro 
S^,  "  With  Syrian  malobathrum."  Pliny  (H.  J^.  12.  26.)  mentions 
three  kinds  of  mtdobathrumf  the  Syrian,  Egyptian,  and  Indian,  of  which 
the  last  was  the  best  The  Indian,  beln^  conveyed  across  the  deserts 
of  Syria  by  the  caravan-trade  to  the  Mediterranean  coast,  received  from 
the  Romans,  in  common  with  the  first-mentioned  species,  the  appella- 
tion of  "  Sj^rian."  Some  diversity  of  opinion,  however,  exists  with 
regard  to  this  production.  Pliny  describes  it  as  follows :  <*  In  paludibus 
gigni  tradunt  lentis  modOf  odoratius  croco,  nigricans  scdbrumque,  quodam  saiis 
gustu.  Minus  prohatur  eandidum,  Celerrime  sUum  m  vetustate  sentii. 
Sapor  ejus  nardo  simiUs  debet  esse  sub  lingiM,  Odor  vero  in  vino  sufferve^ 
facH  antecedil  alios.''^  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  with  the 
betle  or  betre,  for  an  account  of  whicn  consult  De  Maries  Histoire  Gene-- 
rale  de  P  Inde,  vol.  1.  p.  69.     Malte-Brun,  however,  thinks  that  it  was 

f>robably  a  compound  extract  of  a  number  of  plants  with  odoriferous 
eaves,  such  as  the  laurel  called  in  Malabar  Fmnala,  and  the  nymphea 
called  Fatnara  in  Sanscrit ;  the  termination  bathrvm  being  from  patra, 
the  Indian  word  for  a  leaf.  {System  of  Geography,  voL  3. p.  33.  ^m.  erf.) 
Weston's  opinion  is  different  According  to  this  writer  the  malobathrum 
is  called  in  Persian  sadedj  hindi  or  sadedj  of  India,  {Materia  Jdedica  JSTck 
ttntio,  p.  148.    ForskaL  1775.)  and  the  term  is  composed  of  two  Arabic 
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words,  mdab-aihra  or  esrHf  meaning  an  aromatic  possesmng  wealth,  or 
a  valuable  perfume. 

9 — 13.    9.     Tecum  PkUippos  senn,  Slc  Compare  "  Life  of  Horace," 
puge  viii,  of  this  volume. — Retictanon  beneparmula.    "Mr  shield- being 
mgloriously  abandoned." — 11.   ^uum  ftacta  vvrius,     "When    valour 
itself  was  overcome."    A  manW  and  witha' 
and  bravery  of  the  republican  forces.     The 
on  the  side  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  althougl 
vianus  and  Antony. — 12.  Turpe,     "  PoUu 
gere  mento.    Compare  the  Homeric  form 
wfnvits  h   Koviifciv  6hiL\  \(^iUaro  yaioy. — 13. 
the  imagery  of  the  Iliad.     As  ii^the  battle 
carried  away  by  protecting  deities  from  the  d 
present  occasion,  Mercury,  who  presided 
especially  over  the  music  of  the  lyre,  is  mac 
save  him  from  the  dangers  of  the  conflict  Ci 
JMercury  is  styled  "  custoa  Mercurialium  Ww. ...... 

14 — ^23.  14.  Denso  aere.  "  In  a  thick  cloud."  Compare  the  Ho- 
meric form,  ¥pi  voWfj, — 15.  Terursusin  beUumy  &c.  "  Thee  the  wave 
of  battle,  a^in  swallowing  up,  bore  back  to  the  war  amid  its  foaming 
waters." — 17.  Obl^atam  dapem,  "  Thy  votive  sacrifice,"  i.  e.  due  to 
the  fulfilment  of  thy  vow."  He  had  vowed  a  sacrifice  to  Jove  in  case 
he  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  war. — 20.  Cadis,  The  Roman  Cadus 
was  equivalent  to  4iS  sextariif  or  27  English  quarts.  It  was  of  earthen 
ware. — ^21.  Oblivioso  Massico.  "  With  oblivious  Mas^c,"  i.  e.  care- 
dispelling.  The  Massic  was  the  best  growth  among  the  Falemian 
wines.  It  was  produced  on  the  southern  declivities  of  me  range  of  hilb 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Sinuessa.  A  mountain  near  the 
i9ite  of  Sinuessa  is  still  called  Mcmte  Massico. — 22.  Ciboria.  The  dbo- 
rium  was  a  large  species  of  drinking  cup,  shaped  like  the  follicule  or  pod 
<yf  the  Egyptian  bean,  which  is  the  primitive,  meaning  of  the  term.  It 
was  larger  below  than  above. — 23.  Conchit.  Vases  or  receptacles  for 
perfumes,  shaped  like  shells.  The  term  may  here  be  rendered  "shells." 
—24  ^pio.    Compare  note  on  Ode  1.  36.  16. 

25 — ^27.  25.  Quern  Venus,  Ike.  The  ancients  at  their  feasts  ap- 
pointed a  person  to  preside  by  throwing  the  dice,  whom  they  called  or- 
otter  bibendiy  (ovuroaidfxns)  "Master  of  the  feast"  He  directed  every 
thing  at  pleasure.  In  playing  at  games  of  chance  they  used  three  tes- 
serdj  ana  four  tali.  The  tessera  had  six  sides,  marked  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V. 
VI.  The  tali  had  four  sides  longwise,  for  the  two  ends  were  not  re- 
garded. On  one  side  was  marked  one  point  (imto,  an  ace,  called  Cants,) 
and  on  the  opposite  side  six  {Senio;)  while  on  the  two  other  sides  were 
three  and  four,  {temio  et  quatemio.)  The  highest  or  most  fortunate 
throw  was  called  Venus,  and  determined  the  direction  of  the  feast.  It 
was,  of  the  tesserae,  three  sixes  j  of  the  tali,  when  all  of  them  came  out 
difierent  numbers.  The  worst  or  lowest  throw  was  termed  Canis,  and 
was,  of  the  tesseroi,  three  aces ;  and  of  the  tali,  when  they  were  all  the 
same.  Compare  ReUz,  ad  Lucian,  Am. — vd.  5.  p.  568,  ed.  Bip.  Sueton^ 
Jiug,  71.  et  Crusius  ad  loc.  and  the  Dissertation  "Dc  Talis,"  quoted  by 
Gesner,  Thes.  L.L,  and  by  BaUey,  in  his  edition  of  Forcelini,  Lex.  Tot, 
Lot. — -26.  JVbn  eflfo  MtmiM,  &c.  "I  will  revel  as  wildly  as  the  Thra- 
dans."  The  Eaoni  or  Edones  were  a  well-known  Thracian  tribe  on 
tile  baiokB  of  the  Strymon.    Their  name  is  often  used  by  the  Gretk 
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ezmBs  the  whole  of  the  natioir  of  which  (hey  fonned  a  puft: 
a  custom  which  Horace  here  imitates. — ^27.  Recepto  furere  amico»  "  T« 
indulge  in  extrava^Bce  on  the  recoTery  of  a  friend." 


Ode.  8.    Addressed  to  an  inconstant  female. 


y  peijory.'*  It  was  the  populat 
rith  it  all  manner  of  bodily  iniir- 
re  death,— 4.    Turpicr.     ''Less 

''An  object  of  admiration  to  all 
>urce  of  care  on  the  part  of  our 
.  "  II  proves  to  thee  a  source  of 
is  of  thy  mother  that  he  buned  in 

(he  perjDry  of  Barine,  according 
her^  since  she  comes  forth  love- 
h,  even  though  the  oatiis  she  has 
haracter. — 10.  Taeitttma,  "As 
Ices.  "Goodnaiured."— 18.  5l«r- 
—19.  ImpUt.  Elquivalent  to  j»0r- 
!3.  Retardet  maritos,  "AUenate 
.  Jhtra.     "  Attraction." 


Odu  9.  Addressed  to  T.  Valgius  Kufus,  inconsolable  at  the  loss  of 
hm  son  Mystes,  who  had  been  taken  from  him  by  an  untimely  death. 
The  bard  counsels  his  friend  to  cease  from  his  unavailing  sorrow,  and  to 
■ii^  with  him  the  praises  of  Augustus. 

The  individual  to  whom  the  ode  is  inscribed  was  himself  a  poet,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Tibullus  (4.  1.  180.)  in  terms  of  hiph  commendation: 
*  Valgius ;  atemo  projrior  mm  alter  Homero.^^  It  is  to  the  illusion  of  friend* 
sitfp,  most  probably,  that  we  must  ascribe  this  lofly  eulogium,  since  Ctuin- 
tiUan  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  writer  in  question.  Horace 
names  him  among  those  by  whom  he  wishes  his  productions  to  be  ap- 
proved.     {Serm,  1.  10.  82.) 

1 — 7.  1.  J^Ton  semper y  &c.  The  expresmons,  semper,  ustfue,  and  mensei 
per  cmnef,  in  this  and  the  succeeding  stanza,  convey  a  delicate  reproof  of 
the  incessant  sorrow  in  which  the  bereaved  parent  so  unavailingly  indulges. 
— Hispidosin  as^os,  "  On  the  rough  fields."  The  epithet  hisvidus  properly 
vefers  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  the  action 
of  the  descending  rains.  It  approximates  here  very  closely  to  the  term 
squalidus, — 2.  .AiUmd!ih  Caspiwn,  &ic.  "  Nor  do  varying  blasts  continual- 
y  disturb  the  Caspian  Sea."  According  to  Malte-Brun,  the  north-  and 
south  winds,  acquiring  strength  from  the  elevation  of  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  added  to  the  facility  of  their  motion  along  the  surface  of  the 
water,  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  varying  the  level  at  the  opposite 
extremities.  Hence  the  variations  have  a  range  of  from  four  to  eight  feet, 
and  powerful  currents  are  generated  both  with  the  rising  and  subsiding  of 
the  winds.  (System  of  Geography^  tU.  2.  jp.  313.)— 4.  •9rmeniis  m  orw. 
''On  the  borders  of  Armenia."  The  allusion  is  to  the  northern  confines. 
Annenia  forms  a  veiy  elevated  plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofiy 
mountains,  of  which  Ararat  and  Kohi-seiban  are  crowned  with  perpetnal 
The  cold  in  the  high  districts  of  the  country  is  so  veiy  interne  ei 
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to  leave  only  three  months  for  the  season  of  vegetation,  indndiag  seed- 
time and  harvest.  Compare  Mtdit-Brtm,  System  of  GeograpinuvoL  2.  p. 
103. — 7,  Q,uerceta  Gargani.  "  The  oak-groves  of  Garganus."  The  cham 
of  mount  Garganos,  now  Monte  S,  Jingeto^  runs  along  a  part  of  the  coast 
of  Apulia,  and  finally  terminates  in  the  Promontorium  uarganum,  tiow 
Punta  di  Viesta,  forming  a  bold  projection  into  the  Adriatic 

9 — lO;  9.  Tu  semper  urguef.  kc  "Ai 
strains  pressing  close  upon  the  footsteps  o 
the  hand  of  death.**  ifrgues  is  here  used 
sive  term  than  the  conomon  prosequeris. — 
do  thy  affectionate  sorrows  cease  when 
from  before  the  rapidly  ascending  sun.' 
marks  the  evening  period,  when  Yespei 
the  east  of  the  sun,  and  imparts  its  mild  r 
set  On  the  other  hand,  the  expression /t 
mg,  in  allusion  to  that  portion  of  tiie  year 
to  the  west  of  the  sun,  and  rises  before 
designate  the  evening  and  morning,  and  t 
rows  of  Valgius  admit  of  no  cessation  or  i 
throughout  the  night  as  well  as  day.  *! 
before  the  sun,  is  c^led,  in  strictness,  Lui 
when  it  follows  the  sun  it  is  termed  Hesj, 
evening  star. 

1 3 — 23.  1 3.  Ter  q^vo  functus  senex.  "  The  aged  warrior  who  lived  three 
generations."  Alluding  to  Nestor.  Homer  makes  Nestor  to  have  passed 
mrough  two  generations  and  to  be  rulins,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war, 
amongatliird. — 14.  jiniilochum.  Antilocnu8,son  ofNestor,  wasslain  in  de- 
fence of  his  father,  byMemnon.  {Hom.  Od,  4. 188.) — l5,2"roUwn,  Troilus, 
son  of  Priam,  was' slain  by  Achilles.  {Virg.  Mn,  1.  474.) — 16.  Phrygia. 
Put  for  Trmarue, — 17.  Desine  moUitm,  &c  "Cease  then  these  un- 
manly complaints."  Prose  Latinity  would  require,  in  the  place  of  this 
Giscism,  the  ablative  querelis  or  the  infinitive  queri, — 18.  ^ffova  ^ugusH 
tropaa.  Alluding  to  the  successful  operations  of  Augustus  with  the 
Armenians  and  Parthians,  and  to  the  repulse  of  the  Geioni,  who  had 
crossed  the  Danube  and  committed  ravages  in  the  Roman  territories. — 20l 
Rigidum  J^iphalen,  "  The  ice-clad  Niphates."  The  ancieri^geographers 
gave  the  name  of  Niphates  to  a  range  of  mountains  in  Armenia,  forming 
part  of  the  great  chain  of  Taurus,  and  lying  to  the  south-east  of  the  Arsissa 
palus  or  Lake  Toil.  Their  summits  are  covered  with  snow  throughout 
the  whole  year,  and  to  this  circumstance  the  name  Niphates  contains  an 
allusion  (Ntf dnis,  quasi  vi^trii6nti  "snowy.") — 21.  Medum  flumen^  &c. 
*^  And  how  the  Parthian  liver,  added  to  the  list  of  conquered  nitons,  roUs 
humbler  waves."  By  the  Parthian  river  is  meanMhe  Euphrates.  The 
expression  gentibus  additum  victis  is  equivalent  merely  to  inpoptUi  Romani 
potestatem  redactum, — 23.  Intraque  prascrintum,  ikc  "And  how  the 
Geioni  roam  within  the  limits  prescribed  to  them,  along  their  diminished 
plains."  The  Geioni,  a  Sarmatian  race,  having  crossed  the  Danube  and 
laid  waste  the  confines  of  the  emfnre  in  that  quarter,  were  attacked  and 
driven  across  the  river  by  Lentulus,  the  lieutenant  of  Augustus.  Hence 
the  use  ofthe  termpr£Bscnp(ttm,  in  allusion  to  the  Danube  bein^  inter- 
posed as  a  barrier  by  their  conquerors,  and  hence,  too,  the  check  given  to 
their  inroads,  which  were  generally  made  by  them  on  horseback,  is  alluded 
to  in  the  expression,  exigitis  equitare  eampia. 
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Ode  10.  Addressed  to LiciniusVarroMarena,  brother  of  Proculeiiit 
VaiTo  Murena  mentioned  in  the  second  Ode  (y«  5.)  of  the  present  book. 
Of  a  restless  and  turbulent  spirit,  and  constantly  forming  new  schemes 
of  ambition,  Licinius  was  a  total  stranger  to  the  pleasure  inseparable 
from  a  life  of  moderation  and  content.  It  is  the  object  of  the  poet,  there- 
fore, to  portray  in  vivid  colours,  the  security  and  happiness  ever  atten- 
"  "      "  existence. 

he  bard  proved,  however,  of  no  avail  Lici 
}  all  in  the  civil  contest,  and  had  been  relieved 
Proculeius.  Uninstructed  by  the  experience 
1  in  a  conspiracy  ajgainst  Atigustus,  and  was 
lit  to  death,  notwithstanding  all  the  interest 
LS,  who  had  married  his  sister  Terentia. 

ilore  consistently  with  reason." — Mque  dl 
r  neither  always  pursuing  the  main  ocean," 
iching  out  boldly  mto  the  deep. — 3.  Jfimium 
By  keeping  too  near  the  perilous  shore."— 
Uatem,  &c.  The  change  of  meaning  in  caret 
r,  more  by  the  idiom  of  our  own  language 
is  worthy  of  notice.  The  whole  passage  may 
"  Whoever  makes  choice  of  the  golden  mean, 
verty  {ttUus),  is  not  compelled  to  dwell  amid 

^ ,  — . — '  some  miserable  abode  ;  while,  on  the  other 

hand,  moderate  in  his  desires  (sobrius),  he  needs  not  {caret)  the  splendid 
.palace,  the  object  of  envy." — 9.  Scepius,'  "  More  frequently"  than  trees 
of  lower  size.  Some  eaitions  have  aaivius. — 10.  Ei  celsce  graviore  casu^ 
&c.  "  And  lofty  structures  fall  to  the  ground  with  heavier  ruin,"  I  e. 
than  humble  ones. — 11.  Summos  mantes,  "  The  highest  mountains." — 
14.  Jilteram  aortem,  "  A  change  of  condition." — Bene  praparatum  pectus, 
"  A  well-regulated  breast" — 16.  Informes  Hemes,  "  Gloomy  winters." 
— 17.  2fon,  si  male  ntme,  &c.  "  If  misfortune  attend  thee  now,  it  will  not 
also  be  thus  hereafter." — 18.  Qtiomtom  cUhara  tacetUem,  &c.  <'  Apollo 
oftentimes  arouses  with  the  lyre  the  silent  muse,  nor  always  bends  his 
bow."  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is,  thaJt,  as  misfortune  is  not 
to  last  forever,  so  neither  are  the  gods  unchanging  in  their  anger  towards 
man.  Apollo  stands  forth  as  the  representative  of  Olympus,  propitious 
when  he  strikes  the  lyre,  offended  when  he  bends  the  bow. — 19.  Sttsei' 
tat  mMsam,  Equivalent  in  fact  to  edit  sanos,  pulsa  cithara, — The  epithet 
tacentem  refers  merely  to  an  interval  of  silence  on  the  part  of  the  muse, 
1.  e.  of  anger  on  the  part  of  the  god. — ^21.  Jinimosus  atquefortis.  **  Spi- 
rited and  firm." 


Ode  1 1.  Addressed  to  Ctuinctius,  an  individual  of  timid  charactei, 
jind  constantl}r  tormented  with  the  anticipation  of  future  evil  to  himself 
.ind  his  extensive  possessions.  The  poet  advises  him  to  banish  these 
gloomy  thoughts  frotn  his  mind,  and  give  to  hilarity  the  fleeting  hours 
of  a  brief  existence.   ' 

1 — 23.  1.  Q,tnd  beUicosua  Cantaber,  &c.  Compare  note  on  Ode  2.6. 
8. — 2.  Hadria  dimsus  objecto.  "Separated  from  us  by  the  intervening 
Adriatic.  The  poet  does  not  mean  that  the  foes  here  mentioned  were 
in  possession  of  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Adriatic  sea ;  such  a  suppo- 
sition would  be  absurd.    He  merely  intends  to  quiet  the  fears  of  Quinc- 
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this  by  a  general  allusion  to  tlie  obstacles  that  intervened. — 4  J^fec  Ire- 
pides  in  usum,  &c.  "  And  be  not  solicitous  about  the  wants  of  a  13« 
that  asks  but  few  things  for  its  support*' — 5.  Ft^  retro.  For  reeediU 
— 11.  Q,xdd  ceterms  minorem,  &c.  "  Why  dost  thou  disi^uiet  thy  mind, 
unable  to  take  in  eternal  designs  ?"  i.  e.  to  extend  its  vision  beyond  the 
bounds  of  human  existence. — 14.  Sie  temere.  "  Thus  at  ease."— 15. 
Canos.  Equivalent  to  (rffcescente*.  "  Beginning  to." — 17.  Emiu,  Bw> 
chus.  Compare  note  on  Ode  1. 18. 9.— 19.  Restinguet  ardentes^  &c  "Will 
temper  the  cups  of  fiery  Falemian  with  the  stream  that  gUdes  by  our 
side."  The  ancients  generally  drank  thehr  wine  diluted  with  water,  on 
account  of  its  strength. — 23.  In  comtum  Lacmna^  &c.  "  Having  her 
hair  tied  up  in  a  graceful  knot,  after  the  fashion  of  a  Spartan  frantae.^' 


Ode  12.  Addressed  to  Mecenas.  The  poet,  having  been  requested 
by  his  patron  to  sing  the  exploits  of  Aug^ustus,  declines  attempting  so 
arduous  a  theme,  and  exhorts  Msecenas  mmself  to  make  th^m  the  siri>- 
ject  of  an  historical  narrative. 

1—9.  1.  J^olM,  "  Do  not  desire,  I  entreat."— i<m^a/flf«  htUa  AV 
manHos,  Numantia  is  celebrated  in  history  for  offering  so  long  a  re 
sistance  to  the  Kbman  arms.  It  was  situate  near  the  sources  of  the 
river  Durius,  {Dmro)  on  a  risins  ground,  and  defended  oa  three  sides 
by  very  thick  woods  and  steep  deaivities.  One  path  alone  led  down 
into  the  plain,  and  this  was  guarded  by  ditches  and  palisades.  It  wai 
taken  and  destroyed  }iy  the  younger  Africanus,  subsequently  to  the 
overthrow  of  Carthage. — 2.  Sicidum  mare.  The  scene  of  frequent  and 
bloody  conquests  between  the  fleets  of  Rome  and  Carthage. — 3.  MtlUtp' 
bus  cUharce  ntodis.  '<  To  the  soft  measures  of  my  l3Te." — 5.  Satot. 
"  Fierce." — JS/imium.  "  Impelled  to  excess,"  i.  e.  to  lewdness.  Al- 
luding to  his  attempt  on  the  person  of  Hippodamia. — 7.  TeUwris  Jwe^ 
1US.  "The  warrior-sons  of  earth."  Referring  to  the  giants,  ^vywtf^ 
-^.  Peric%dwrncmiiflremwt, ,  "  In  trembling  alarm  apprehended  danger." 
An  active  intransitive  verb  with  the  accusative. — ^9.  PedeaXfiJ^M  historiis. 
"  In  prose  narrative." — 11.  J^diua.  "With  more  success,"  L  e.  thim 
I  can  aspire  to. — Vias,  Referring  to  the  streets  of  Rome,  but  in  partis 
cular  to  the  Via  Sacra,  which  led  up  to  the  capitol. 

13 — ^28.  13.  Licymmoi,  Bentley  thinks  that  by  Licymnia  is  here 
meant  Terentia,  the  wife  of  Maecenas. — Domma.  Equivalent  here  to 
amatce, — 15.  Bene  mutuis  fidem  amoribus.  ^  Most  faithful  to  reci|m>- 
cated  love." — 17.  Ferre  pedem  choris.  "  To  join  \n  the  dance." — 18. 
Joco,  "  In  sportive  mirth." — Dare  bracfda.  AUudmg  to  the  movements 
of  the  dance,  when  those  engaged  in  it  either  throw  their  arms  around, 
or  extend  their  hands  to,  one  another. — 19.  JsTUidis,  "  In  fair  array." 
— ^21.  J^tim  iUf  qtuz  tenvU,  &c.  "Canst  thou  feel  inclined  to  give  a 
single  one  of  the  tresses  of  Licymnia  for  all  that  the  rich  Achsemenes 
ever  possessed,"  &c.  Crine  is  put  in  the  ablative  as  marking  the  in- 
strument of  exchange, — Achamenes.  The  founder  of  tiie  Persian  mo- 
narchyj  taken  here  to  denote  the  opulence  and  power  of  the  Kings  of 
Persia  in  general.  Achsmenes  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Djem- 
scfaid. — 22.  Aai  pingxda  Phrygice  Mygdonias  opes,  "  Or  the  Mygdonian 
treasures  of  fertile  Phrygia,"  i.  e.  toe  treasures  (rich  produce)  of  Myg- 
donian Phrygia.  The  epithet  Mygdonian  is  applied  to  Phrygia,  either 
in  atlunon  to  the  Mygdones,  a  Thracian  tribe,  who  settled  in  this  coun- 
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Cry,  or  with  reference  to  oro  of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  the  land.  The 
former  is  probably Uie  more  correct  opinion. — ^26.  nagranHa,  "Ar- 
dent.**— 26.  Fadh.  "  Easy  to  be  overcopne." — ^28.  Interdum  rapen  oc 
cuptt,    *^  Is  sometimes  herself  the  first  to  snatch  one." 


ving  narrowly  escaped  destruction  from  the 
1  stronz  and  angry  mvectives  aeainst  both  the 
» planted  and  reared  it  The  subiect  naturally 
,  and  the  bard  sings  of  the  world  of  spirits  to 
a  vii^hant. 

0,  &C.  "  O  tree,  whoever  first  planted  thee, 
day,  and  with  a  sacrilegious  hand  reared  thee 
i  the  disgrace  of  my  grounds."  With  quieun^ 
DsuU  te,  Bentley  reads  lUvm  d  for  lUe  ety  and 
■gi  in  the  fourth  line.  The  passage,  as  altered 
ated  as  follows :  "For  my  part  fbetieve  that 
lee,"  &c.  and  then  in  the  fifth  line,  "I  say,  I 
away  with  the  life  of  his  parent,"  &,c.—J^^asto 
de  2.  3.  6.-5.  CredkUrim.  "For  my  part,  I 
junctiye  is  here  used  with  the  force  of  a  pre- 
ed  assertion. — 6.  Et  penetralia,  &c.  "And 
of  his  dwelling  with  the  blood  of  a  guest  slain 
violate  the  ties  of  hospitality  was  ever  deemed 
tes. — 8.  IIU  venena  CoLeha,  &c.  He  was  wont 
IS,  and  to  perpetrate  whatever  wickedness  is 
i.  e.  all  imi^finable  wickedness.  The  zeugma 
be  aorist)  is  worthy  of  notice. — Venena  Colcha. 
ledea  gave  celebrity,  among  the  poets,  to  the 
Tritte  Ugnvm,  "Unlucky  tree."  Lignum 
marks  contempt. — Caducum  equivalent  here  to  cadentenif  or  easurum. 

1 3 — 18.  13.  Qku2  quisqHe  viUt,  kc  "  Man  is  never  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  danger  that  he  luus  every  moment  to  avoid." — 14.  Bosporum.  Allud- 
ing to  the  Thradan  Bosporus,  which  was  comddered  peculiarly  dangerous 
by  the  early  marinere  on  account  of  the  Cyanean  rocks  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Ewdne. — 17.  SajgUtas  et  cderem  fugam  Parthi.  Compare  note  on 
Ode  1.  19. 1 1  .—18.  Jtalwm  robur.  "  An  Italian  prison."  The  term  robttr 
appears  to  allude  particularly  to  the  well-known  prison  at  Rome  called 
TulUanum.  It  was  originally  built  by  Ancus  Martius,  and  afterwards 
enlarged  by  Servius  Tullius,  whence  that  part  of  if  which  was  under 
ground,  and  built  by  him,  received  the  name  of  TtiUianum.  Thus  Varro  , 
\L,  L.  4.)  observes:  "/n  hoc^  pars  qt*a  sub  terra  TuUianwnif  ideo  quod  ad' 
ditwn  a  TuUio  rege.^  The  full  expression  is  "  TuUianum  robur,''*  from  its 
walls  having  been  originally  of  oak.  In  this  prison,  captive  monarchs, 
after  having  been  led  Siroueh  the  streets  of  Rome  in  triumph,  were  con- 
fined, and  either  finally  beheaded  or  starved  to  death. 

20 — 26.  20.  Imvrovisa  leti  vis,  &c.  "  The  unforeseen  attack  of  death 
has  hurried  off,  andf  will  continue  to  hurry  ofi'the  nations  of  the  world." 
— ^21.  Q,uam  pasnefurva,  &c.  "How  near  were  we  to  beholding  the 
realms  of  sable  Proserpina." — 22.  Judieantem,  "  Dispensing  justice." 
— ^23.  Sedesque  discretas  piorum,  "  The  separate  abodes  of  the  pious,** 
i.  e.  the  aboaes  of  the  good  sooarated  from  those  of  the  wicked.    The 
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allasion  is  to  the  Elyaan  fields. — 24.  JEdHs  fidiOnu  qtutrenUMf  he 
**  Sappho,  complaining  on  her  ^olian  l3rre  of  the  damsels  of  her  native 
island."  Sappho,  the  famous  poetess,  was  born  at  Mitylene.  in  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  and  as  she  wrote  in  the  ^olic  dialect,  which  was  that 
of  her  native  island,  Horace  has  designated  her  lyre  by  the  epithet  of 
"  ^olian." — 26.  Et  te  sonantem  plmku  aureOf  &c.  "  Ana  thee,  AlceuSj 
sounding  forth  in  deeper  strains,  with  th^r  golden  quiU,  the  hardships  of 
ocean,  the  hardships  of  exile,  the  hardsmps  of  war."  Alcseus,  a  native 
of  Mitylene,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  was  contemporary  with  Sappho, 
Pittacus,  and  Stesichorus,  {CUnUm^a  Fasti  HellenicL  p.  5,  id,  ed,)  and 
famed  as  well  for  his  resistance  to  tyranny  and  his  unsettled  life,  ae 
for  his  lyric  productions.  Having  aided  Pittacus  to  deliver  his  country 
from  the  tyrants  which  oppressed  it,  he  quarrelled  with  this  friend,  when 
the  people  of  Mitylene  haa  placed  uncontroulled  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  latter,  and  some  injurious  verses  which  he  composed  a^nst  Pitta- 
cus, caused  himself  aiffl  his  adherents  to  be  driven  into  enle.  An  en- 
deavour to  return  Iw  force  of  arms  proved  unsuccessful,  and  Alciene 
fell  into  the  power  of  his  former  friend,  who,  forgetting  all  that  had  past, 
generously  granted  him  both  life  and  freedom.  In  his  odes  Alcseus 
treated  of  various  topics.  At  one  time  he  inveiffhed  against  tyrants : 
at  another  he  deplored  the  misfortunes  which  had  attended  him,  and  the 
pains  of  exile :  while,  on  other  occasions,  he  celebrated  the  praises  of 
Bacchus,  and  the  goddess  of  Love.     He  wrote  in  the  .£olic  dialect 

29 — 39.  29.  Utrumqite  sacrOy  &c,  "  The  disembodied  spirits  listen 
With  admiration  to  each,  as  they  pour  forth  strains  worthy  of  being  heard 
m  sacred  silence.  *>  At  the  ancient  sacred  rites  the  most  profound  si- 
lence was  required  from  all  who  stood  around,  both  out  of  respect  to  the 
deity  whom  they  were  worshipping,  as  also  lest  some  ill-omened  ex- 
pression, casually  uttered  by  any  one  of  the  crowd,  should  mar  the  so- 
lemnities of  the  day.  Hence  the  phrase  **  sacred  silence,"  became  even- 
tually equivalent  to,  and  is  here  used  generally  as,  "the  deepest  si- 
lence."---30.  Bed  magis  pugnaSf  &c.  "But  the  gathering  crowd,  pressing 
with  their  shoulders  to  hear,  drink  in  with  more  delight  the  narrative  of 
conflicts  and  of  tyrants  driven  from  their  thrones."  The  phrase  "WW 
«ttrc,"  (literally  "drink  in  with  the  ear,")  is  remarkable  for  its  lyric 
boldness. — ^3.  lUU  carmmtbus stupens,  "Lost  in  stupid  astonishment 
at  those  strains." — 34.  Demittit.  «*  Hangs  down." — Bdlva  cerUicew. 
Cerberus.  Hesiod  assigns  him  only  fifty  heads,  {Theog.  312. )  Sopho- 
cles styles  him  'Aiiov-^Kpavw  aHXtuca.  (TraehC  1114.) — 37.  ^um  ef 
Prmneiheusy  &c.  "Both  Prometheus,  too,  and  the  father  of  Felops,  are 
lulled  by  the  sweet  melod3r  into  a  forgetfulness  of  their  sufTerinss." 
Ptdfitiir  laborwn  is  a  Gnecism.    By  Pelopis  parens  is  meant  Tantalus. 

39.  Orion,    Consult  note  on  Ode  3.  4.  71. 


Ode  14.  Addressed  to  -a  rich  but  avaricious  friend,  whom  anxiety  for 
the  future  debarred  from  every  kind  of  present  pleasure.  The  poet  de- 
picts, in  strong  and  earnest  language,  the  shortness  of  life,  the  certainty 
of  death,  and  thus  strives  to  incuU^te  his  favourite  Epicurean  maxim, 
that  existence  should  be  enjoyed  while  it  lasts. 

1 — 27.  1.  Fugaces  labunlur  onnt.  "Fleeting  years  glide  swiftly 
by." — 3.  InstantL  "Rapidly  advancing."  Pressing  on  apace. — 
5.  Jfan  si  trecenis,  &c.     "No,  my  friend,  it  will  purchase  no  deby, 
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even  though  thoa  strive  to  appease  the  inexorable  Plato  with  three  hun- 
dred  bulls  for  every  day  that  passes ;  Pluto,  who  confines/'&c.— 7.  Ter 
amiplvan  Geryonm,   "Geryon,  monster  of  triple  size."    Alluding  to  the 
legend  of  Geryon  slain  by  Hercules.— Tityim.    Tityos,  son  of  Terra, 
attempting  to  offer  violence  to  Latona,  was  slain  by  the  arrows  o? 
Apollo  and  Diana.— -9.   ScUket  otnnibus  enaviganda.    <<That  stream 
which  must  be  traversed  by  us  all"— 10.  Terra  mvnere,  "The  bounty 
of  the  earth." — Reges,    Equivalent  here  to  dmUa,  a  common  usage 
with  Horace.— '18.    Cocytos.     One  of  the  fabled  nvers  of  the  lower 
world. — Danai  genua  infame.    Alluding  to  the  story  of  the  Danudes. — 
|9,  Damnahujongilaboris.     "Condemned  to  eternal  toil."— 23.  Invisas 
dious  cypresses."    The  cypress  is  here  said  to  be 
U  accompany  its  possessor  to  the  grave^  in  allusion 
acing  cypresses  around  the  funeral  piles  and  the 
ed.    A  branch  of  cypress  was  also  placed  at  the 
d,  at  least  if  he  was  a  person  of  consequence,  to 
c  Maximus  from  entering,  and  thereby  being  pol- 
ls sacred  to  Pluto,  because  when  once  cut  it  never 
irk  foliage  also  renders  it  peculiarly  proper  for  a 
Brevem  dommufiL    "  Their  short  lived  master," — 
-    -re  worthy  of  enjoying  them."— 26.  SehxOa  centum 
elambut,     "  Guarded  beneath  a  hundred  keys."    Equivalent  merely  to 
dUigetdisshne  8ervata,'—27,  Superbiswmtijicumpotiore  cemis.  "Superior 
to  that  which  is  quaffed  at  the  costly  banauets  of  the  pontiffs."    The 
banquets  of  the  pontiffe,  and  particulariy  or  the  Salii,  were  so  splendid 
as  to  pass  into  a  proverb. — Some  editions  read  superlmm,  agreeing  with 
ptivimenium,  and  the  phrase  will  then  denote  the  tesselated  pavements 
of  antiquity. 


Ode  15.  The  poet  inveighs  against  the  wanton  and  luxurious  expen- 
diture of  the  age,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  strict  frugality  of  earlier 
times.' 

1 — 5.  1.  Jam,  "Soon." — Regue  moles.  "Palace^like structures." — 
3.  Luerino  lacu.  The  Lucrine  fake  <^as  in  the  vicinity  of  Baiffi,  on  the 
Campanian  shore.  It  was,  properlj  speaking,  a  part  of  the  sea  shut  in 
by  a  dike  thrown  across  a  narrow  mlet.  The  lake  has  entirely  disap- 
peared, owing  to  a  subterraneous  eruption  which  took  ^ace  in  1538, 
whereby  the  hill  called  J\l(mte  ,N\KiVo  was  raised,  and  the  water  displa- 
ced. Tnis  lake  was  famed  for  its  oysters  and  other  shell  fish. — Stagna. 
"Fish-ponds."  Equivalent  here  to  pisdna. — Platanwque  coelebsy  &c. 
"  And  the  barren  plane-tree  shall  take  the  place  of  the  elms."  The 
plane  tree  was  merely  ornamental,  whereas  the  elms  were  useful  for 
rearing  the  vines.  Hence  the  meaning  of  the  poet  is,  that  utility  shall 
be  made  to  yield  to  the  mere  gratification  of  the  eye.  The  plane  tree 
was  never  employed  for  rearing  the  vine  and  hence  is  called  Codebsy 
whereas  the  elm  was  chiefly  usc3  for  this  purpose. — 6.  Violaria.  "  Beds 
of  violets." — 6.  Omnis  copta  narium,  "All  the  riches  of  the  smell,"  i.  e. 
every  fragrant  flower. — 7,  Spargent  divetis  odorem,  "  Shall  scatter  their 
perfume  alon^  the  olive  ground,"  i.  e.  the  olive  shall  be  made  to  give 
place  to  the  violet,  the  myrtle,  and  every  sweet  scented  plant. 

9 — 20.  9,%Fervidoi  ictus.  Understand  9o2i«. — 10.  J^onitaRornvH^ke. 
*^iich  is  not  the  rule  of  conduct  prescribed  by  the  examples  of  Romulus 
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luid  tlie  iinslioniCato,andby^ie«inple  lhrt»  of  otarfiittmrs."  As  regarilA 
the  epithet  intonsij  which  is  intended  to  designate  the  plain  and  austere 
manners  of  Cato,  consult  note  Ode  1.  12.  41. — 13.    Privahu  itttt,  &c. 
*•  Their  private  fortunes  were  small,  the  public  resources  extensive." — 
14.  JfuUa  deeempeiia,  &c.    "No  portico,  measured  for  private  individu- 
als by  rods  ten  feet  in  length,  received  the  cool  breezes  of  the  North." 
The  allusion  is  to  a  portico  so  large  in  size  i        ' 
these  dimensions,  as  also  to  the  custom,  on 
having  those  portions  of  iheir  villas  that  wei 
facing  the  north.    The  apartments  intent 
toward  the  south,  or  some  adjacent  point. — 1 
did  the  laws;  wlule  they  ordered  them  to  ad 
lie  charge,  and  the  temples  of  the  gods  with 
rearing  their  simple  abodes)  to  reject  the  tv 
thrown  in  their  way."  The  meanmg  of  the 
abodes  in  those  days  were  plain  and  unexpe 
structures  were  such  as  were  erected  for  um 
worship  of  the  gods. — 20.  AVv«  saxo.    Th 
to  the  circumstance  of  stone  being  in  that  ea 
material  for  private  abodes,  and  appropriate 
lie  nature. 


Ode  16.  All  men  are  anxious  for  a  life  of  repose,  but  all  do  not 
pursue  the  true  path  for  attaining  this  desirable  end.  It  is  to  be  found 
neither  in  the  possession  of  riches,  nor  in  the  enjoyment  of  public  ho- 
nours. The  contented  man  is  al  me  successful  in  the  search,  and  the 
more  so  from  his  constantly  remembering  that  perfect  happiness  is  no 
where  to  be  found  on  earth. — Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  this  beautiful 
ode,  and  which  proves,  we  trust,  how  totally  unfounded  is  the  criticism 
of  Lord  Kaimes,  {Elements,  vol,  1.  p.  37.)  with  reference  to  what  he  is 
pleased  to  consida:  its  want  of  connection. 

1—15.  1.  Othm,  « For  repose."— JmpoiwUt.  "Stormy."  The  com- 
mon text  has  inpatentL — S.  Pressua.  Understand  perieulo.  The  common 
reading  is  prennu, — SimuL  For  timiul  ae. — 3.  Cottdidtt  Ltmom.  "  Has 
shrouded  the  moon  from  view." — Certa.  "With  steady  lustre."— 5. 
Thrace.  The  Qreek  nominative,  ep^ioy,  for  Thraeia. — 6.  Mtdi  phareMi 
deeori.  "  The  Parthians  adorned  wi^  the  qiiiver."  Compare  note  on  Ode 
1.3.51. — 7.  Grospke  non  germrdsy  kxi.  In  construing  repeat  the  term  ofttim. 
*  Repose,  O  Grosphus,  not  to  be  purchased  by  gems, nor  by  ^rple,  nor  by 
[old."— 9.  Gazca.  "The  wealth  of  kings."  Cmmdaris  Hctor.  "The 
ictor  of  the  consul."  Each  consul  was  attended  by  twelve  lictors.  It 
was  one  of  their  duties  to  remove  the  crowd  {turbam  tubmovere)  and  clear 
the  way  for  the  magistrates  whom  they  attended. — 11.  Cvras  laqueata  cir- 
cum,  &c.  "  The  cares  that  hover  around  the  splendid  ceihngs  of  the  great." 
Laqueata  tecta  is  here  rendered  in  general  language.  The  phrase  pro- 
perly refers  to  ceilings  formed  into  raised  work  and  hollows  by  beams 
cutting  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  beams  and  the  interstices  (lacua) 
were  adorned  with  rich  carved  work  and  with  gilding  or  paintuigs. — 13. 
Vivitur  parvobene,  &c.  "That  man  lives  happily  on  scanty  means,  whose 
paternal  salt-cellar  ghtters  on  his  frugal  board."  In  other  words,  that 
naan  is  happy,  who  deviates  not  from  the  mode  of  life  pyrsued  by  his 
um&thfvf,  who  retains  th^  simple  houaehold  fiirmtura,  and  whow 
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dw^tfbg  18  the  abode  not  only  of  fragalitj  but  of  cleAnlineos.  Vivitunr 
18  taken  impersonally ;  underatand  iUL — 14.  SaUnunu  The  salinum,  or 
salt-holder  is  here  figuratively  nut  for  any  household  utensil  A  family 
aalt-cellar  was  always  kept  witn  great  care.  Salt  itself  was  held  in  great 
venemtion,  and  was  particularly  used  at  sacritices. — 15.  Cupido  sw^daa. 
"Sordid  avarice." 

17—26.  17.  QttW  brevi  fortes,  kxi,  "Why  do  we,  whose  strength 
18  of  short  duration,  aun  at  many  things  7     Why  do  we  change  our 

"  3r  sun?  What  exile  from  his 
After  mulamua  onderstaad  nos- 
instrument  of  exchange. — 19. 
>  regard  the  expression  vatria 
th  me  previous  clause,  placing 
ing  it  an  eUip«s  for  patrUz  sole, 
znrea  and  anxieties  of  the  mind. 
Bd  gallies."  The  ancient  ships 
with  plates  of  brass. — Vitiosa 
limbos.  "As  it  drives  onward 
5.  "  Let  the  mind  that  is  con- 
ng  itself  about  the  events  of  the 

— ^ d  smile.''    With  a  calm,  philo- 

sopihic  smile.    The  common  reacting  is  toto* 

30—38.  30.  TUhanum  mintdt,  "Wasted  away  the  powers  of  Titho- 
nns."— 32.  Hora,  "  The  changing  fortune  of  the  hour.''— 34.  Htnn«fu?n. 
The  last  syllable  beinff  cut  off  before  apta  by  Synapheia  and  Ecthlipsis, 
ni  becomes  the  last  syfiable  of  the  verse,  and  may  consequently  be  made 
■hort. — 35.  ^ta  qttadrigis.  "  Fit  for  the  chariot."  The  poet  merely 
wishes  to  express  the  generous  properties  of  the  animaL  The  ancients 
gave  the  preferei|ce  in  respect  of  swiftness  to  mares. — The  term  mwdrigct 
properly  denotes  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  or  mares.  The  Komans 
always  yoked  the  animals  that  drew  their  race^hariots  abreast.  Nero 
drove  a  decemjugis  at  Olympia,  but  this  was  an  unusual  extravagance. 
— Bis  Afro  miirtc«  iiwiiz.  Vestments  twice  dyed  were  called  dibapha 
{iiSu^.)  The  object  of  this  process  was  to  communicate  to  the  garment 
what  was  deemed  the  most  valuable  purple,  resembling  the  colour  oi 
clotted  blood,  and  of  a  blackish,  shining  appearance.  The  purple  of  the 
ancients  was  obtained  from  the  juice  of  a  shell-fish  called  murex,  and 
found  at  Tyre  in  Asia  Minor;  m  Meninx,  an  island  near  the  Syrtis 
minor;  on  the  Ghetulian  shore  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  Africa,  and  at  the 
Teenarian  promontory  in  the  Peloponnesus. — 37.  Parva  mm.  Alluding 
to  his  Sabine  farm. — ^38.  SpiriXum  Grauz,  &c.  "  Some  slight  inspiration 
of  the  Grecian  Muse,"  L  e.  some  little  talent  for  lyric  verse. 


Odb  1 7.  Addressed  to  Maecenas,  languishing  under  a  protracted  and 
painful  malady,  and  expecting  every  moment  a  termination  of  his  exis- 
tence. The  poet  seeks  to  caU  off  the  thoughts  of  his  patron  and  friend 
from  8o  painful  a  subject,  and  while  he  descants  in  strong  and  feeling 
language  on  the  sincerity  of  his  own  attachment,  and  on  his  resolve  to 
accompany  him  to  the  grave,  he  seeks  at  the  same  time  to  inspire  him 
with  brighter  hopes  and  with  the  prospect  of  recovery  from  the  hand  ai 
dhoase. 

The  ooiurtitatioii  of  Mscenai^  naturally  weak,  had  been  impoifed  by 
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effeminacy  and  luxurious  living.  <<He  had  laboured,"  obsarYevMr. 
Dunlop,  **  from  his  youth  under  a  perpetual  fever ;  and  for  many  yean 
before  his  death  he  8i:ti9rered  much  from  Vfratchfulness,  Vfrhich  was  greatly 
aggravated  by  his  domestic  chagrins.  Mecenas  viras  fond  of  me  and 
enjoyment ;  and  of  life  even  without  enjoyment  He  confesses,  in  some 
verses  preserved  by  Seneca,  that  he  would  wish  to  live  even  under  ev^y 
accumulation  of  physical  calamity.  {Seneca,  Epist,  101.).  Hence  he  anx- 
iously resorted  to  different  remedies  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  this  distressing 
malady.  Wine,  soft  music  sounding  at  a  distance,  and  various  other  con- 
trivances, were  tried  in  vain.  At  length  Antonius  Musa,  the  imperial 
physician,  obtained  for  him  some  alleviation  of  his  complaint  by  means  of 
the  distant  murmuring  of  falling  water.  But  all  these  resources  at  last 
failed.  The  nervous  and  feverish  disorder  with  which  he  was  afflicted  in- 
creased so  dreadfully,  that  for  three  years  before  his  death  he  never  dos- 
ed his  eyes."    {History  of  Roman  Literature,  vd,  3.  p,  42.  Lond.  ed.) 

Whether  this  ode  was  written  shortly  before  his  dissolution,  or  at 
some  previous  period  cannot  be  ascertained,  nor  is  it  a  point  of  mnch 
importance. 

1 — 14.  1.  QiMBrelu.  Alluding  to  the  complaints  of  Mecenas  at  the 
dreaded  approach  of  death.  Consult  Introductory  Remarks  to  this  ode. 
— 3.  Obire,  Understand  mortemf  or  diem  sufrenwm, — 5.  Jtf«e  ptartem 
animce,  "  The  one  half  of  my  exirtence."  A  fond  expression  of  inti- 
mate friendship. — 6.  Maturior  vis.  "  Too  early  a  blow,"  L  e.  an  un- 
timely death. — Quid  moror  altera,  &c.  "  Why  do  I,  the  remaining  por- 
tion, linger  here  behind,  neither  equally  dear  to  myself,  nor  surviving 
entire?" — 8.  Utramqtte  ducet  rmnam,  "Will  bring  ruin  to  us  each.** 
— 10.  Sacramentum.  A  figurative  allusion  to  the  oath  takra  by  the  Ro- 
man soldiers,  the  terms  of  which  were,  that  they  would  be  faithful  to  th^ 
commander,  and  follow  wherever  he  led,  were  it  even  to  death.-— 11, 
Utcunque.  Equivalent  to  quandocunqtte. — 14.  Gyges.  One  of  the  giants 
that  attempted  to  scale  the  heavens.  He  was  hurled  to  Tartarus  by  the 
thunderbolts  of  Jove  and  there  lay  prostrate  and  in  fetters. 

17—28.  17.  Adsjndt,  "  Presides  over  my  existence."  The  refer- 
ence is  here  to  judicial  astrology,  according  to^  which  pretended  science, 
the  stars  that  appeared  above  me  horizon  at  the  moment  of  one's  birth,  as 
well  as  their  particular  posi^ns  with  reference  to  each  other,  were  sup- 
posed to  exercise  a  decided  mfluence  upon,  and  to  regulate,  the  life  of 
the  individual. — 18.  Pairs  vtolenttor,  &c.  "  The  more  dangerous  portion 
of  the  natal  hour." — 19.  Capricomvs.  The  rising  and  setting  of  Capri- 
comus  was  usually  attended  with  storms.  Compare  Propertiits.  4.  1. 
107.  Hence  the  epithet  aquosiu  is  sometimes  applied  to  this  constella- 
tion. In  astrology.  Libra  was  deemed  favourable,  while  the  influence 
of  Scorpius  and  Capricornus  was  regarded  as  malign. — ^20.  Utrumqiu 
nostrum,  &c.  "  Our  respective  horoscopes  agree  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner." The  term  horoscope  is  applied  in  astrolo^  to  the  position  of  the 
stars  at  the  moment  of  one's  birth.  Mitscherhch  explains  the  idea  of 
the  poet  as  follows  :  "  hi  quocunque  Zodiad  sidere  horoscopus  meus  fuerii 
inventus,  licet  diverso  a  tvi  horoscopi  sidere,  taimen  horascopus  meus  cum  tuo 
owmi  maxime  consenHat  necesse  est^ — 21.  Impio  StOwmo.  "  From  bale- 
ml  Saturn."— 22.  Rejvlgens.  "  Shining  in  direct  opposition."— 26.  L«- 
twm  ter  erepuU  sommu  "  Thrice  raised  the  cry  of  loy."  Acclamations 
raised  by  the  people  on  account  of  the  safety  of  Miecenas.  Compaxe 
note  on  Ode  1.  20.  3.-28.  Susttderat,  For  sustulisset.  The  indicative 
liere  imparts  an  air  of  liveliness  to  the  repres^tatum,  thou^  in  the  eoik> 
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£tioiiftl  clause  the  subjunctive  is  used.    As  regards  the  aUusion  of  tho 
poet,  compare  Ode  2.  13. 


Ode  18.  The  poet,  while  he  censures  the  luxury  and  profusion  of  the 
age,  describes  himself  as  contented  with  little,  acceptable  to  many  friendly 

5  blessed  with  the  gifts  of  fortune 
Dying  them. 

retted  ceiling  overlaid  with  gold.** 
-3.  Trabes  Hymettia,  *<  Beams  ot 
abes  here  includes  the  architravoi 
Elymettus  was  held  in  high  estima* 
I  have  HymetHaSy  and  in  the  follow- 
tdtima  Jifrica  will  refer  to  African 
[ymettian  wood ;  but  the  wood  of 
en  thought  valuable  by  the  Romans. 
>  the  Numidian  marble.  The  kind 
e  variegated  with  spots. — 6.  AUaU, 
se  riches,  left  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
o  the  Roman  people ;  at  least,  such 
r  {>ut  upon  it    (Compare  Duker,  ad 

__.,    , onicus,  a  natural  son  of  Eumenes, 

&ther  of  Attains,  {Livv.  45.  19.  Jtutm,  36.  4.)  laid  claim  to  Uie  kingdom, 
bat  was  defeated  by  the  consul  Perpema  and  carried  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  put  to  death  in  prison.  It  is  to  him  that  the  poet  alludes  under 
the  appellation  of  hcDres  ifpwtus. — 7.  Jfee  Lacomea^mihiy  &c.  "  Nor  do 
femaie  dependants,  of  no  ignoble  birth,  spin  for  me  the  Spartan  purple.'* 
The  purple  of  Laconia,  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Taenanan  pro- 
montory, was  the  most  highly  prized.  Compare  note  on  Ode  2.  16.  35. 
— ^By  honestCD  elienta  zxt  meant  female  clients  of  free  birth,  and  the 
epithet  honesUB  serves  to  illustrate  the  high  rank  of  the  patron  for  whom 
they  ply  their  labours. 

9 — ^22  9,^Jiifide8  et  mgeni,  &c.  ''But  integrity  is  mine,  and  a  liberal 
vein  of  talent"  13.  PoterUem  amicum.  Alluding  to  Msscenas. — 14. 
SaHs  beatusy  &c.  '*  Sufficiently  happy  with  my  Sabine  farm  alone." — 
15.  TrttdUur  dies  die.  The  train  of  thought  appears  to  be  as  follows : 
Contented  with  my  slender  fortune,  I  am  the  less  solicitous  to  enlarge 
it,  when  I  reflect  on  the  short  span  of  human  existence.  How  foolishly 
then  do  they  act,  who,  when  day  is  chasing  day  in  rapid  succession,  are 
led  on  by  their  eager  avarice,  or  their  fondness  for  display^  to  form  plans 
on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave. — 16.  Pergunt  inUrire,  "  Hasten  on- 
ward to  their  wane." — 17.  Tu  $ecanda  marmorOy  &c.  "  And  yet  thou,  on 
Che  very  brink  of  the  grave,  art  bargaining  to  have  marble  cut  for  an 
abode."  Directly  opposed  to  loearey  in  this  sense,  is  the  verb  redinure^ 
"  to  contract  to  do  anything,"  whence  the  term  redemtcry  "a  contractor." 
— ^20.  Marisque  BaUsy  &c  Bai»,  on  the  Campanian  shore,  was  a  fa* 
Tourite  residence  of  the  Roman  nobility,  and  adorned  vrith  beautiful 
villas.  There  were  numerous  warm  springs  also  in  its  vicinity,  which 
were  considered  to  possess  salutary  properties  for  various  disorders.— 
21.  Svmmwere.  "  To  push  farther  into  the  deep,"  i.  e.  to  erect  moles 
on  which  to  build  splenaid  structures  amid  the  waters. — ^22.  Parum  lo- 
eupUsy  &c.  **  Not  rich  enough  with  the  shore  of  the  main  land,"  i.  e. 
not  satisfied  with  the  limits  of  the  land. 
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93--40.    23.  QtilJ?  91IMI  tissue,  &c.    <<  What  shall  I  say  of  tbii^  thai 
thou  even  removest  the  neighbouring  land  marks  ?"  i.  e.  Why  need  1 
tell  of  thy  removing  the  land  marks  of  thy  neighbour's  possessions. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  rich  man's  eneroaching  on  the  grounds  of  an  infe- 
rior.— 24.  Ultra  salis.    "  Leapest  over."    The  verb  salio  is  here  used  to 
express  the  contemptuous  disregard  of  tl 
of  his  dependants.    Hence  salis  iUtra  m 
temnest." — 26.  Avarus.    "  Prompted  by  ci 
ing,  each."— 28.  Sm-didos.     "  Squalid." 
poverty. — 29.  J^uUa  certwr  iamen,  &c.  "  Ai 
master  with  greater  certainty  than  the  dest: 
Fine  beautifully  marks  the  last  limit  of  oi 
tions  have  sede  instead  of  fine,  and  the  u 
minine  gender  has  been  made  probably  th 
pms  is  used  in  the  feminine  by  some  of  th 
tmdis  7    "  Why  strivest  thou  for  more  ?" 
the  midst  of  thy  course.^-^egtia  tdlus, 
Rtgumque  pueris.    The  allusion  is  to  the 
idles  Orci.    Alluding  to  Charon.— 35.  Cal 
some  fabulous  legend  respecting  Prometh 
to  us. — 37.    TatUali  genus^     Pelops,  Ati 
Ore8te8.-^40.  Mcratus.    The  common  text  Has  vocoliw. 


Ode  19.  Celebrating,  in  animated  language,  the  praises  of  Bacchus^ 
and  imitated,  very  probably,  from  some  Greek  Dithyrambic  Ode.  Thero 
is  nothing,  however,  in  the  piece  itself,  to  countenance  the  opinion  that 
it  was  composed  for  some  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 

1-^8.  1.  Carmmadocentenu  "  Dictating  strains,"  i.  e.  teaching  how 
to  celebrate  his  praises  in  song.  Compare  the  Greek  form  of  expression 
Mdmcstv  SfO/ta,  As  the  strains  mentioned  in  the  text  are  supposed  to  have 
reference  to  the  mystenes  of  ttie  sod,  the  scene  is  hence  laid  in  remotis 
rupibus,  "  amid  rocks  far  distant  from  the  haunts  of  men."— 4.  •Acutas. 
•*  Attentively  listening."  Literally,  "  pricked  up  to  listen." — 5.  Evoe  ! 
The  poet  now  feels  himself  under  the  powerful  influence  •of  the  sod, 
and  breaks  forth  into  the  well-known  cry  of  the  Bacchantes,  when  fliey 
celebrate  the  orgies. — Recenti  mens  trepidat  metUj  &c.  "  My  mind  trem« 
bles  with  recent  dread,  and,  my  bosom  being  filled  with  the  inspiration 
of  Bacchus,  is  amtated  with  troubled  joy."  Both  trtpidat  and  lataitir 
refer  to  mensy  and  turbidiim  is  to  be  construed  as  equivalent  to  turbidt. 
The  arrangement  of  the  whole  clause  is  purposely  involved,  that  the 
words  may,  by  their  order,  yield  a  more  marked  echo  to  the  sense. — 
Oraoi  metuende  thyrso,  Bacchus  was  thought  to  inspire  with  fury  by 
hurling  his  thyrsus. — 9.  Fas  pervicaees,  &c.  "  It  is  allowed  me  to  sinff 
of  the  the  stubbornly-raging  Bacchantes,"  i.  e.  my  pi<^ty  toward  the  goa 
requires  that  I  sing  of,  &c. — 10.  Vini^fufoniem,  &c.  The  poet  enume- 
rates the  sif^s  bestowed  upon  man  m  earlier  ages,  by  the  miraculous 
powers  ofthe  god.  At  his  presence  all  nature  rejoices,  and,  under  hit 
potent  influence,  the  earth,  struck  by  the  thyrsi  ofthe  Bacchantes,  yields 
wine  and  milk,  while  honey  flows  from  the  trees.  The  imagery  is  here 
decidedly  Oriental,  and  must  remind  us  of  that  employed  in  many  parts 
of  the  sacred  \>Titings. — 12.  Iterare.  "  To  tell  again  and  again  of." — 
14.  Rmorenu  Equivalent  to  omammtum  or  detnis.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  crown  of  Ariadne  {corona  froreoiw),  one  of  liie  constdlations^  coxisis^ 
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kag  ofanine  stars.  The  epithet  (eote,  applied  to  Anadne,  refers  to  her 
having  been  translated  to  the  skies,  ana  made  one  of  the  "  blessed" 
immortals. — PenthH,  Alluding  to  the  legend  of  Pentheus,  Jsing  of 
Thebes,  who  was  torn  in  pieces  by  lus  own  mother  and  her  sisters,  and 
his  palace  overthrown  by  Bacchus. — 16.  Lycvrgi,  Lycurgus,  king  of 
the  Edones  in  Thrace,  punished  for  having  driven  the  infant  Bacchus 
&om  his  kingdom. — 18.  TuflecHammeSi  &c.  **  Thou  tumest  backward 
the  courses  of  rivers,  thou  swayest  the  billows  of  the  Indian  sea."  Al- 
luding to  the  wonders  performed  by  Bacchus,  in  his  fabled  conquest  of 
India  and  ot^er  regions  of  the  east.  The  rivers  here  meant  are  the 
Orontes  and  Hydaspes. — 18.  Tu  8eper<iHs,  &c.  "  Oq  the  lonely  moun- 
tain t(^,  moist  with  wine,  thou  confinest,  without  harm  to  them,  the 
locks  of  the  Bacchantes  with  a  knot  of  vipers,"  i.  e.  under  thv  iafluence, 
the  Bacchantes  tie  up  their  locks,  &c. — Bistonidum.  Literally,  "  of  the 
female  Bistones."    Here,  however,  equivalent  to  Baccharum. 

23-;-31.  23.  Leoms  tmgvibus.  Bacchus  was  fabled  to  have  assumed 
on  this  occasion  the  form  of  a  lion. — 25.  Q^iumqiuim  choreis,  &c. 
"  Though  said  to  be  fitter  for  dances  and  festive  mirth." — ^26.  Jfmi  iot 
idoneus,  "  Not  equally  well-suited." — 27.  Sed  idem,  &c.  "  Yet,  on 
that  occasion,  thou,  the  same  deity,  didst  become  the  arbiter  of  peace 
and  of  war."  The  poet  means  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  intervention 
of  Bacchus  alone  put  an  end  to  the  conoict  Had  not  Bacchus  lent  his 
aid,  the  battle  must  have  been  longer  in  its  duration,  and  different  perhaps 
in  its  issue. — 29.  Insons.  "  Without  offering  to  harm."  Bacchus  de- 
scended to  the  shades  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  his  mother  Se- 
mele. — ,^ureo  eomu  decorum,  A  figurative  illustration  of  the  power  of 
the  god.  The  horn  was  the  well-known  emblem  of  power  among  the 
ancients. — 31.  El  reoedentis  trUingid,  &c.  The  power  ol  the  gdd  triumphs 
over  the  fierce  guardian  of  the  shades,  who  allows  egress  to  none  tnat 
have  once  entered  the  world  of  spirits. 


Ode  20.  The  bard  presages  his  own  immortality.  Transformed  into 
a  swan,  he  will  soar  away  from  the  abodes  of  men,  nor  need  the  empty 
honours  of  a  tomb. 

1 — ^23.  1  ^^on  tmtete,  &c.  "A  bard  of  twofold  form,  I  shall  be  borne 
trough  the  liquid  air  on  no  common,  no  feeble  pinion."  The  epithet 
bifermis  alludes  to  his  transformation  from  a  human  being  to  a  swan, 
ivhich  is  to  take  place  on  the  apprdach  of  death.  Then,  becoming  the 
favoured  bird  of  ApoUo,  he  will  soar  aloft  on  strong  pinions,  beyond  the 
reach  of  envy  and  detraction.— 4.  Invidiaqtie  major,  "And,  beyond  the 
reach  of  envy." — 5.  Pmiperwn  sangvU  parenittm.  *'  Though  the  offspring 
of  humble  parents." — 6.  J^on  ego  quern  vocas,  &c.  "  1,  whom  thou  salutes^ 
O  Maecenas,  with  the  title  of  beloved  friend,  shall  never  die."  The  read- 
ing of  this  paragraph  is  much  contested.  According  to  that  adopted  in  our 
text,  the  meaning  of  the  poet  is,  that  the  fnendslup  of  Maecenas  will  be 
one  of  his  surest  passports  to  the  praises  of  posterity. — Dilecte  is  taken, 
as  the  grammarians  call  it,  materially. — 9.  Jam  jam  residunt,  &c.  "Now, 
even  now,  the  rough  skin  is  settling  on  my  legs."  The  transformation  is 
already  begun:  my  legs  are  becoming  those  of  a  swan. — 11.  Supema, 
"  Above."  The  neuter  of  the  adjective  used  adverbially.  Q,uod  ad  su' 
pema  corporis  membra  atHnet, — JiTascunturque  Uvea  plumcc,  ^^  And  the 
4mnaj  plumage  it  foiiiii]ig."-*14.   B^pori,    Consult  note  on  Ode,  %. 
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13. 14. — 15.  Syrtesque  Gcttidai.  Consult  note  on  Ode,  1.  82.  4.— C«i«nti 
ales.  ^  A  bird  of  melodious  note."  Consult  note  on  Ode,  1. 6. 2. — 16. 
Hyperboreosque  compos,  ''And  the  H3rperborean  fields,"  i.  e.  the  faiw 
tbest  plains  of  the  north. — 17.  Et  qui  dissifnuUUf  &c  Alluding  to  the  Par- 
thian. The  Marsi  were  re^rded  as  the  bravest  portion  of  the  Roman 
armies,  and  hence  Marsa  is  here  equivalent  to  RomancB,  Consult  note 
on  Ode,  1.  2.  39.— 18.  Dacus,  Consult  note  on  Ode,  1.  35.  9.-^19.  Gelotti. 
Consult  note  on  Ode,  2.  9.  23.— Perihw  Iber,  "  The  learned  Spaniard." 
The  Spaniards  imbibed  a  literary  taste  from  the  Romans,  as  tnese  last 
had  from  the  Greeks. — ^20.  Rhodanique  potor.  The  native  of  GauJ. — ^28, 
Turpes,  "  Unmanly." — ^23.  Supervacuos.  The  poet  will  need  no  tomb : 
death  will  never  claim  him  for  his  own,  since  he  is  destined  to  live  forever 
in  the  praises'  of  posterity. 


BOOK  III. 

Ode  1.  The  general  train  of  thought  in  this  beautiful  Ode  is  simply 
as  follows :  Trad  happiness  consists  not  in  the  possession  of  power, 
of  public  honours,  or  or  extensive  riches,  but  in  a  tranquil  and  contented 
mind. 

p  1 — 4.  1.  Odi  profanvm  vulgtis,  &c.  **  I  hate  the  uninitiated  crowd, 
and  I  keep  them  at  a  distance."  Speaking  as  the  priest  of  the  Muses, 
and  being  about  to  disclose  their  sacred  mysteries  (in  other  words,  the 

{)recepts  of  true  wisdom)  to  the  favoured  few,  the  poet  imitates  the  form  of 
anguage  by  which  the  uninitiated  and  profane  were  directed  to  retire  from 
the  mystic  rites  of  the  gods.  The  rules  of  a  happy  life  cannot  be  com- 
prehended, and  may  be  abused,  by  the  crowd. — 2.  Favete  Unguis.  "Pre- 
serve a  religious  silence."  Literally,  *'  favour  me  with  your  ears."  We 
have  here  another  form  of  words,  bv  which  silence  and  attention  were  en- 
joined on  the  true  worshippers.  This  was  reouired,  not  only  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  relicious  respect,  but  also  lest  some  ill-omened  expression  might 
casually  faff  from  those  who  were  present,  and  mar  the  solemnities  of 
tfie  occasion. — Carmina  nm  prius  audita.  "Strains  before  unheard." 
There  appears  to  b6  even  here  an  allusion  to  the  language  and  forms  of 
the  mysteries  in  which  new  and  important  truths  were  promised  to  be  dis- 
dosed. — 4.  Virginibus  puerisque  canto.  The  poet  supposes  himself  to  be 
dictating  his  strains  to  a  chorus  of  virgins  and  youths.  Stripped  of  its 
igurative  ^rb,  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  will  be  sim]:dy  this ;  that 
Jie  bard  wishes  his  precepts  of  a  happy  life  to  be  carefully  treasured  up  by 
Jie  young. 

5—14  5.  Hegwn  timendcmm,  &c.  The  poet  now  unfolds  his  subject 
Kings,  he  observes,  are  elevated  far  above  the  ordinary  ranks  of  men,  but 
Jove  is  mightier  than  Kings  themselves,  and  can  in  an  instant  humble 
-heir  power  in  the  dust.  Royalty,  therefore,  carries  with  it  no  peculiar 
claims  to  the  enjoyment  of  happiness. — In  oroprios  greges.  "Over  their 
•wn  flocks."  Kings  are  the  snepherds  of  tneir  people. — 8.  Cvncta  supcv 
tUio  moventis,  "Who  shakes  the  universe  vrith  his  nod."  Compare 
Ho^er,  iZ.  1.  528. — 9.  Est  tU  tfiro  otr,  &c  "  It  happens  that  one  man 
arranges  fail  trees  at  greater  distances  in  the  trenches  than  another*"  i.  •• 
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|M>09CSses  wider  domains.    The  Romans  were  accustomed  to  pliint  their 
vines,  olive*trees,  &c,  in  trenches  or^  small  pits.     Some  edilions  have 
Esto  for  Est ;  "Grant  that  one  man,"  &c..  or  "Suppose  that."— 10.   Hie 
genero8ior  descendat,  &c.  "That  this  one  descends  into  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius  a  nobler  applicant  for  office."— *1 2*  J^Idribiis  hie  meliorque  fama,  &c. 
Alluding  to  the  nomts  homo^  or  man  of  ignoble  birth. — '14.    Mqua  lege 
Jfecessitasj  &c;     "Still,  Necessity,  by  an  impartial  law,  determines  the 
lots  of  the  high  and  the  lowly ;  the  capacious  urn  keeps  in  constant  agita- 
tion the  names  of  all."    Necessity  is  here  represented  holding  her  capa- 
cious urn  containing  the  names  of  all.    She  keeps  the  urn  in  constant 
'  ''     Ms  that  fly  from  it  every  instant  are  the  signals  of  death 
nrhose  names  are  inscribed  on  them. — The  train  of 
ig  with  the  third  stanza,  is  as  follows :  Neither  ex- 
nor  elevated  birth,  nor  purity  of  character,  nor  crowds 
1  themselves  sufficient  to  procure  lasting  felicity,  since 
iT  must  close  the  scene,  and  bring  all  our  schemes  of 
Q  to  an  en^. 

trichis  ensis.    An  allusion  to  the  well-known  story 
3  connection  in  the  train  of  ideas  between  this  and 
a,  is  as  follows :  Independently  of  the  stern  n ecessity 
hy  and  the  powerful  are  prevented  by  the  cares  of 
from  attaining  to  the  happiness  which  they  seek. — 
cs,  &c.     "  The  most  exquisite  viands  will  create  no 
m,  over  whose  impious  neck,"  &c.    The  expression" 
valent  here  to  exquisitisdmoi  epidce.    The  luxury  of 
ir  banquets  became  proverbial. — ^20.  Avium  eitharc^ 
melodv  of  bu-ds  and  of  the  lyre." — 24.  J^on  Zephyris 
he  disdains  not  Tempe,  fanned  by  the  breezes  of  the 
ere  put  for  any  beautiful  and  shady  vaie.    Consult 
note  on  Ode"  1.7.  4. — 25.  Desiderantem  quod  satis  est,  Slc.     According 
to  the  poet,  the  man  "  who  desires  merely  what  is  sufficient  for  his 
wants,"  is  free  from  all  the  cares  that  bring  disquiet  to  those  who  are  ei- 
ther already  wealthy,  or  are  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  ^ain.    His  repose  is 
neither  disturbed  by  shipwrecks,  nor  by  losses  in  agncultural  pursuits. — 
Jlrcturi.     Arcturus  is  a  sta.r  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the  constellation 
of  Bootes,  near  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear,  (^/cro?,  oipd.)    Both  its  rising 
and  setting  were  accompanied  by  storms. — 28.  Hcedu     The  singular 
for  the  plural.    The  hcedi,  or  kids,  are  two  stars  on  the  arm  of  Auriga. 
Their  rising  is  attended  by  stormy  weather,  as  is  also  their  setting. — 
—30.  MenSux.  "Which  disappoints  his  expectations.  "-^^qfi«aa.   "The 
excessive  rains." — 31.  Torrentia  agros  sidera,     "  The  influence  of  the 
stars  parching  the  fields."     Alluding  particularly  to  Sirius,  or  the  dog- 
star,  at  the  nsing  of  which  tlie  trees  were  apt  to  contract  a  kind  of 
blight,  or  blast,  termed  sideraiio,  and  occasioned  by  the  excessive  heat 
-  of  3ie  sun. 

33 — 47.  33.  Coniraeta  piscesy  &c.  In  order  to  prove  how  little  the 
mere  possession  of  riches  can  administer  to  happmess,  the  poet  now 
adverts  to  the  various  expedients  practised  by  the  wealthy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  banishing  disauiet  from  their  breasts,  and  of  removing  the  sated 
feelings  that  continually  oppressed  them.  They  erect  the  splendid  villa 
amid  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  but  fear,  and  the  threats  of  conscience, 
become  also  its  inmates.  They  journey  to  foreign  climes,  but  gloomy 
care  accompanies  them  by  sea  and  by  land.  They  array  themselves  in 
the  costly  purple,  but  it  only  hides  an  aching  heart;  nor  can  the  winoof 
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FalemuB,  or  the  perfumes  of  the  East,  bring  repose  and  pleasure  to  tt^if 

minds.    Why  then,  exclaims  the  bard,  shall  I  exchange  my  life  of  aimpie 

happiness  for  the  splendid  but  deceitful  pageantry  of  the  rich? — 34.  Jactu 

in  aUum  molibus.    "  By  the  moles  built  out  into  the  deep."    Consult  note 

on  Ode  2. 18. 20. — Frequenm'edenUor  evm  famulis.    "  Many  a  contractor 

with  his  attendant  workmen."    Consult  note  on  Ode  2.  18.  18. — 36» 

Camenta,    By  camenta  are  here  meant  roug' 

come  from  the  quarry,  used  for  the  purpose  ( 

size. — 36.  Terra  fastidUmu,      ''Loathing 

the  limits  of  the  land.    Compare  Ode  2.  18 

nente  ripa,^ — 37.  Timor  et  Mituz.     "  Fear  anc 

—41.  Phrygius  lajis.    Referring  to  the  maj 

which  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  R< 

colour,  variegated  with  purple  spots.— 42.  F 

"  The  use  of  purple  coverings,  brighter  thai 

fwa  supply  veatiwn  et  atraguUarum,  and  con 

with  them  in  case.— 43.  Falema  vitis.    Cor 

44,  Jichmmeniumve costium.     "Or  Eastern  n ^_. 

Talent  literally  to  Persicum  (i.  e.  Parthicwn),  Consult  notes  on  Ode  2. 
12.  21.  and  1.2.  22.-45.  Invidendis.  '<  Only  calculated  to  excite  th« 
envy  of  others." — J^ovo  ritu.  "  In  a  new  style  of  magnificence."— 47* 
Cur  valle  permtUem  Sahina.  "  Why  shall  I  exchange  my  Sabine  vale  foi 
more  troublesome  riches,"  i.  e.  for  riches  thafcronly  bnng  with  them  & 
proportionate  increase  of  care  and  trouble.  VaUef  as  marking  the  in* 
strument  of  exchange,  is  put  in  the  ablative. 


Ode  2.  The  poet  exhorts  his  luxurious  countiymen  to  restore  th^ 
strict  discipline  of  former  days,  and  train  up  the  young  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  manly  virtues  which  once  graced  the  Roinan  name. 

1 — 17  1.  Jlngustam  amici,  &c.  "Let  the  Roman  youth,  robust  oi 
frame,  learn  cheerfully  to  endure,  amid  severe  military  service,  the  hard 
privations  of  a  soldier's  life."  The  expression  amice  pati  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  Greek  iyawnrlis  ^ftuv.  The  common  text  hasamtct.-- - 
5.  St3f  divo.  "  In  tiie  open  air,"  i.  e.  in  the  field. — Trepidis  in  rebvs, 
"When  danger  threatens  his  country."  The  poet  means,  that,  when 
his  country  calls,  the  young  soldier  is  to  obey  the  summons  with  ala- 
crity, and  to  shrink  from  no  §xposure  to  the  elements. — 7.  Matrona  bel- 
lantis  tyranni.  "  The  consort  of  some  warring  monarch."  BeUantis  is 
here  equivalent  to  cum  Fopiilo  Romano  helium  gerentU. — 8.  Et  aduUa 
virgo,  "  And  his  virgin  daughter,  of  nubile  years." — 9.  Suspiret,  eheu  ! 
ne  rudis  agminum^  &c.  "  Heave  a  sigh,  and  say,  Ah !  let  not  the  prince^ 
affianced  to  our  line,  unexperienced  as  he  is  ia  arms,  provoke,"  &c. 
By  sponsus  regius  is  here  meant  a  young  lover  of  royal  origin,  betrothed 
to  the  daughter. — 13.  Dulce  et  decorum,  &c.  Connect  the  train  of  ideas 
as  follows :  Bravely  then  let  the  Roman  warrior  contend  against  the  foe, 
remembering  that,  "it  is  sweet  and  glorious  to  die  for  one's  country." — 
17.  Virtus  repulsoR  nescia,  &c.  The  Roman  youth  must  not,  however, 
confine  his  attention  to  martial  prowess  alone.  He  must  also  seek  after 
true  virtue,  and  the  firm  precepts  of  true  philosophy.  When  he  haa 
succeeded  in  this,  his  will  be  a  moral  magistracy,  that  lies  not  in  the 
gift  of  the  crowd,  and  in  aiming  at  which  he  will  never  experience  a  dis- . 
graceful  repulse.  His  will  be  a  feeling  of  moral  worth,  which,  as  it  d»> 
pends  not  onthc  breath  of  popular  &vour,  can  neither  be  givennor  taken 
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•way  by  the  fidtle  multitude.— Secures.    A  Bgorative  allusion  to  the 
aea  and  fasces  of  the  lictors,  the  emblems  of  office. 

21-  -21.  Virim  recludms,  &c.  The  poet  mentions  another  incitement 
to  the  possession  of  true  virtue,  the  immortality  which  it  confers  —22 
J^egatavia.  «  By  a  way  denied  to  others,"  i.e.  by  means  peculiarly 
her  own.--23.  Cotlusque  md^ares,  &c.  "  And,  soanng  on  rapid  pinion 
spurns  the  vulgar  herd  and  the  cloudy  atmosphere  of  earth."— -25  Estet 
fideli^  &c.  Thus  far  the  allusion  to  virtue  has  been  general  in  its  nature 
It  now  assumes  a  more  special  character.  Let  the  Roman  youth  learn 
m  particular  the  sure  reward  attendant  on  good  faith,  and  the  certain 
punishment  that  Allows  its  violation.-26.  Q,ui  Cereris  sacmin,  &c. 
.  Those  who  divulged  the  Mystenes  were  punished  with  death,  and  then- 
,property  was  confiscated.— 30.  Incesto  addidU  integrum.  "Involves  the 
innocentwiththe  guilty."— 31.  Raro^ntecedentemscelestum^&ic.  "Rarely 
does  punishment,  though  lame  of  foot,  fail  to  overtake  the  wicked  man 
moving  on  before  her,"  i.  e.  justice  though  often  slow  is  sure. 


Ode  3.  The  ode  opens  with  the  praises  of  justice  and  persevemiff 
lirmness.  Their  recompeiwe  isjmmortahty.  Of  the  truA  of  this  remark 
■plendid  ewmples  are  cited,  and,  among  others,  mention  being  made  of 
Romulus,  the  poet  dwells  on  the  circumstances  which,  to  Ae  eye  of 
imagination,  attended  his  apotheosis.  The  gods  are  assembled  in  solemn 
conclave  to  decide  upon  his  admission  to  the  skies.  Juno,  most  hostile 
before  to  the  line  of  ^neas,  now  declares  her  assent  Satisfied  with  past 
tnumphs^  she  allows  the  founder  of  the  eternal  city  to  participate  in  t£ 
loys  of  Olympus.  The  lofty  destinies  of  Rome  are  also  shadowed  forth, 
and  the  conquest  of  nations  is  promised  to  her  arms.  But  the  condition 
which  accompanies  this  expression  of  her  will  is  sternly  mentioned.  The 
aty  of  Troy  must  never  nse  from  its  ashes.  Should  the  descendants  ot 
Romulus  rebuild  the  detested  city,  the  vengeance  of  the  goddess  will 
again  be  exerted  for  its  downfall. 

It  is  a  conjecture  of  Faber's  (Epist,  2.  43.)  that  Horace  wishes,  in  the 
present  ode,  to  dissuade  Augustus  from  executing  a  plan  he  had  at  this 
time  m  view,  of  transferring  the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Ilium,  and 
of  rebuilding  the  city  of  Priam.  Suetonius  ( VU.  M.)  speaks  of  a  simihir 
project  in  the  time  of  Caesar.  Zosimus,  also,  states  that,  in  a  later  age, 
Constantine  actually  commenced  building  a  new  capital  in  the  plain  ol 
Troy,  but  was  soon  induced  by  the  superior  situation  of  Byzantium  to 
ibandon  his  project.    {Zos.  2.  30.) 

1—22.  1.  Justum  et  tenacerriy  &c  «*  Not  the  wild  fury  of  his  fellow- 
atizens  ordering  evil  measures  to  be  pursued,  not  the  look  of  the  threat- 
ining  tyrant,  nor  the  southern  blast,  the  stormy  ruler  of  the  restless 
A.driatic,  nor  the  mighty  hand  of  Jove  wielding  his  thunderbolts,  shakes 
torn  his  settled  purpose  the  man  who  is  just  and  firm  in  his  resolve."  In 
this  noble  stanza,  that  firmness  alone  is  praised  which  rests  on  the  basis 
of  integrity  and  justice.— 7.  Si  fractus  iUabatur  arbis,  &c.  "If  the  shat- 
tered heavens  descend  upon  hun,  the  ruins  will  strike  him  remaining  a 
•tranger  to  fear."— 9.  Hoc  arte.  "By  this  rule  of  conduct,"  i.  e.  by  inte- 
grity  and  firmness  of  pmpoae.— Vagus  Hercules.  "The  roaming  Her- 
cules."— 12.  Purpurea  ore.  Referring  either  to  the  dark-red  colour  ot 
the  nectar,  or  to  the  Roman  custom  of  adorning  on  solemn  occasioni, 
fuchas  triumphs,  &c.  the  faces  of  the  gods  with  vermiHon, — 13.  ^^ 
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mm'tntem,  ''For  this  deserving -immortality." — lA,  Vexere.  ''BorethMto 

the  skies.'*    Bacchus  is  represented  by  the  ancient  fabulists,  as  returning 

in  triumph,  from  the  conquest  of  India  and  the  East  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 

tigers.    He  is  now  described  as  having  ascen<' 

skies  by  a  singular  species  of  apotheosis. — : 

serve  the  elegant  variety  of  diction  in  the  pb 

quos  inter  •AagiLstus  reaimbens ;  vexere  Hgra 

expressive  of  the  same  idea,  the  attsdning  of 

ehcuta,  &lc.    "After  Juno  had  uttered  wnat 

deliberating  in  council." — 18.  Ilion,  IlioUf  &c 

commencement,  intended  to  portray  the  exuitir 

Juno.    The  order  of  construction  is  as  follow 

et  mtUier  peregrina,  vertit  in  pulverem  IlioUf  Hi 

Minerva,  cum  populo  et  frauduLento  dttce,  ex 

pacta  mercede, — 19.  Fataiis  incestusque  judex 

author  of  his  coimtry's  ruin,  and  impure  in  hit 

a  foreign  land."    Alluding  to  Paris  and  Hele 

— 21.  Destituit  deos,  &c.     "Defrauded  the  ^ 

ward."    Alluding  to  the  fable  of  Laomedon 

and  Neptune  their  promised  recompense  for  1 

— ^22.  Mild  castcequ^  damnatum  Minora,     "  C 

me  and  the  spotless  Minerva."    Condemned 

to  these  two  deities  for  ^punishment    The 

Roman  law  by  which  an  insolvent  debtor  was  delivered  over  into  the 

power  of  his  creditors. 

25—48.  25.  LocojncB  splendet  adulter<B,  "  Displays  his  gaudy  person  , 
to  the  Spartan  adulteress." — ^29.  J^ostris  ductum  sediHonibus,  "  Protracted 
by  our  dissentions," — 31.  Invisum  nepotem,  Romulus,  jgrand  son  to 
Juno  through  his  father  Mars. — Troia  sacerdos.  Ilia. — ^34.  Discere. 
"To  learn  to  know."  The  common  text  has  ducere,  "to  quaff" — 
37.  Dum  longus  inter,  &c.  "  Provided  a  long  tract  of  ocean  rage  be- 
tween Ilium  and  Rome."  Provided  Rome  te  separated  from  the  plain 
of  Troy  by  a  wide  expanse  of  intervening  waters,  and  the  Romans  re- 
build not  the  city  of  their  forefathers.  Consult  Introductory  Remarks. 
— ^38.  Exudes,  The  Romans  are  here  meant,  in  accordance  with  the 
popular  belief  that  they  were  the  descendants  of  ^neas  and  the  Tro- 
jans, and  exiles  consecjuently  from  the  land  of  Troy,  the  abode  of  their 
forefathers. — 39.  Q,uahbet  in  parte.  "  In  whatever  other  quarter  it  may 
please  them  to  dwell." — 40.  Busto  insvUet.  "  Trample  upon  the  tomb.'* 
— 42.  Celent,  "  Conceal  therein." — 43.  Fulgens.  "  In  all  its  splendour.'* 
— 44.  Dare  jura,  "  To  give  laws." — 45.  Horrenda.  "  An  object  of 
dread." — 46.  J\iedius  liquor,  "The  intervening  waters."^-48;  ^rv€U 
Understand  AegypO, 

49—70.  49.  Aurvm  irrepertvm.  "  The  gold  of  the  mine."  Itreptr^ 
turn  is  here  to  be  taken  as  a  general  epithet  of  aurum.  The  common 
translation,  "as  yet  undiscovered,"  involves  an  absurdity. — 51.  Qjuam 
eogere,  &c  "  Than  in  bending  it  to  human  purposes,  with  a  ri^ht  hand 
plundering  every  thing  of  a  sacred  character.*'  The  expression  omne 
sacrum  rapiente  dextra  is  only  another  definition  for  boundless  cupidity, 
which  respects  not  even  the  most  sacred  objects.  Among  these  objects 
ffold  is  enumerated,  and  with  singular  felicity.  It  should  be  held  sacred 
Dy  paan,  it  should  be  allowed  to  repose  untouched  in  the  mine,  consi- 
dering llie  dreadful  evils  that  invariably  accompany  its  use. — 53.  Qtii* 
ewique  mvndo^  &c    "  Whatever  limit  bounds  the  world."— 54.  Vi9er§ 
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MHenSf  kc  '<  Eagerly  deeirinf  to  visit  that  quarter,  where  the  fires  of 
die  sun  rage  with  uncontrolled  fiiry,  and  that,  where  mists  and  rains 
exercise  a  continual  sway."  We  have  endeavoured  to  express  the 
zeugma  in  debacckentWy  without  losing  sight  at  the  same  time  of  the 
peculiar  force  and  beauty  of  the  term.  The  allusion  is  to  the  torrid  and 
frigid  zones.  Supply  the  eUipsis  in  the  text  as  follows :  visere  earn  par- 
tem qua  parte,  &c. — Hoc  lef^e.  "  On  this  condition." — ^mium  pHL  The 
piety  here  alluded  to  is  that,  which,  according  to  ancient  ideas,  was  d'le 
from  a  colony  to  its  parent  city. — 61.  Mite  lugubri,  "  Under  evil  aus- 
pices. — 62.  Fortuna,  "  The  evil  fortune." — 65,  Mums  aeneus,  "A  brazen 
wall,"  L  e.  the  strongest  of  ramparts. — 66.  Auctore,  Equivalent  to 
condttore. — 70.  Denne  pervicaXf  &c  "  Cease  boldly  to  relate  the  dis- 
courses of  the  gods,  and  to  degrade  lofty  themes  by  lowly  measures." 


Cos  4.  The  object  of  the  poet,  in  this  ode,  is  to  celebrate  the  praises 
of  Augustus  for  his  fostering  patronage  of  letters.  The  piece  opens 
with  an  invocation  to  the  Muse.  To  this  succeeds  an  enumeration  of 
the  benefits  conferred  on  the  bard,  from  his  earliest  years,  by  the  deities 
of  Helicon  ;  under  whose  protecting  influence,  no  evil,  he  asserts,  can 
ever  approach  bino.  The  name  of  Augustus  is  then  introduced.  If 
the  humble  poet  is  defended  from  harm  by  the  daughters  of  Mnemosyne, 
much  more  will  the  exalted  Cesar  experience  their  favouring  aid ;  and 
he  will  also  ^ive  to  the  world  an  illustrious  example,  of  the  beneficial 
effects  resultmg  from  power  when  controlled  and  regulated  by  wisdom 
and  moderation. 

1 — 20.  1.  DicUmpimmelos,  " Give  utterance  to  along  melodious 
strain." — Regimk  A  general  term  of  honour,  unless  we  refer  it  to  He 
siod,  Theog.  79.  where  Calliope  is  described  as  npoa^sptaTdrri  iiraaiuv 
{M<tv9duv.)—3,  Voce  acuta.  "  With  clear  and  tuneful  accents." — i.  FU 
dibus  dthoraque.  For  fidibut  eitharce.  '*  On  the  strings  of  Apollo's 
lyre." — 5.  AudUis  ?  "  Do  you  hear  her  ?"  The  poet  fancies  that  the 
Muse,  having  heard  his  invocation,  has  descended  from  the  skies,  and 
IS  pouring  forth  a  melodious  strain.  Hence  the  question,  put  to  those 
.  who  are  supposed  to  be  standing  around,  whether  they  also  hear  the 
accents  of  the  goddess.  Fea,  one  of  the  modem  conunentators  on  Ho- 
race, gives  on  conjecture  Jiudiris  7  in  the  sense  of  "  Are  you  heard  by 
me  ?"  "  Do  you  answer  my  invocation  ?" — AmabUis  insania.  "  A  fond 
enthusiasm." — 7.  AmoeruB  quos  et,  &ic.  A  beautiful  zeugma.  "Through 
which  the  pleasing  waters  fflide  and  refreshing  breezes  blow." — 9.  Fa- 
bulos<z.  "  Celebrated  in  fable." — Volture.  Mount  Voltur,  now  Monte 
VuUure,  was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yenusia,  the  poef  s  na- 
tive place. — 10.  J>/\ttrici8  Aputidt.  "Of  my  native  Apulia." — 11.  Ludo 
fati^Oumque  somno.  "  Wearied  with  play  and  oppressed  with  sleepu" 
— 13.  Minim  quod  forety  &c.  "  Which  might  well  be  a  source  of  won* 
^er,  &c." — 14.  Cdsce  nidum  JicheronHoi.  "  The  nest  of  the  lofly  Acha- 
rontia."  Acherontia,  now  Acerenza,  was  situated  on  a  kill  difficult  of 
access,  south  of  Forentum,  in  Apulia.  Its  lofty  situation  gains  for  it 
from  the  poet  the  beautiful  epithet  of  nidum. — 15.  Saltusque  Bantinoa. 
Bantia,  a  town  of  Apulia,  lay  to  the  south-east  ofVenusia. — 16.  ForerUL 
Forentum,  now  Forenza,  lay  about  «ght  miles  south  of  Venusia,  and 
»n  the  other  side  of  mount  Vultur.  The  epithet  humilis,  "lowly,"  has 
Inference  to  its  situation  near  the  base  of  tne  mountam. — ^20.  jfim  sine 
Ha  animoius.  "  Deriving  courage  from  the  manifest  protection  of  tho 
gods  "    The  deities  here  alluded  to  are  the  Muses. 
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21 — 36.  21.  Vester,  Camoena.  "  Under  your  protection,  ye  Muees*? 
—21.  Arduos  Sabinos.  "  The  lofty  country  of  the  Sabines."  Alluding 
to  the  situation  of  his  farm  in  the  mountainous  territory  of  the  Sabinea. 
— 23.  Praneste.  Proeneste,  now  Pa/flB5trtna,  was  situate  about  twenty-three 
miles  from  Rome,  in  a  south-east  direction.  The  epithet  frigidum,  in 
the  text,  alludes  to  the  coolness  of  its  temperature. — Tibur  supmum. 
"The  sloping  Tibur."  This  place  was  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hilL 
Consult  note  on  Ode,  1.7.  13. — 24.  LiquidcR  Baia,  "Baiae  with  its 
waters."  Consult  note  on  Ode,  2.  18. 20. — 26.  PkUipfds  versa  odes  retro. 
"  The  army  routed  at  Philippi."  Consult  "  Life  of  Horace,"  p.  vUu 
Philippi  was  situate  in  Thrace,  near  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Mount 
Pangajus.  It  received  its  name  from  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  founded 
this  city  on  the  site  of  the  old  Thasian  colony  of  Crenides.  Here  were 
fought  the  celebrated  conflicts,  two  in  number,  which  resulted  in  the  de- 
feat of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  The  interval  between  the  two  battles  was 
about  twenty  days. — 27.  Devota  arbor,  "  The  accursed  tree."  Consult 
Qde,  2. 13. — 28.  Pdinurw.  A  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Lucania, 
now  Capo  di  Palmuro,  Tradition  ajBcribed  the  name  to  Palinurus,  the 
piloVof  ^neas.  {Virgil,  ^n.  6.  380.)  It  was  noted  for  shipwrecks. — 
29.  Utcunque,  Put  for  quandoeimtfiM. — 30.  Bosnorum.  Consult  notex)n 
Ode,  2.  13.  14. — 32.  Littoris  Assyrii.  The  epitnet  JtssyrU  is  here  eaui- 
valent  to  Syrm.  The  name  Syria  itself,  which  has  been  transmittea  to 
us  by  the  Greeks,  is  a  corruption  or  abridgment  of  Assyria,  and  was 
first  adopted  by  the  lonians  who  frequented  these  coasts  after  the  Assy- 
rians of  Nineveh  had  made  this  country  a  part  of  their  empire.  The 
allusion  in  the  text  appears  to  be  to  the  more  inland  deserts,  the  Syria 
Pdmyrena  solUudines  of  Pliny,  H.  JV.  5.  24.-33.  Britannos  hospiiibus 
feros. '  Acron,  in  his  scholia  on  this  ode,  informs  us J;hat  the  Britons 
were  said  to  sacrifice  strangers. — 34.  Concanum,  The  Concani  were  a  ' 
Cantabrian  tribe  in  Spain.  As  a  proof  of  their  ferocity  the  poet  men- 
tions their  drinking  the  blood  of  horses  intermixed^  with  their  liquor.— 
85.  Gelonos.  Constat  note  on  Ode,  2.  9.  23i.— S6.  Scythicum  amnenu  The 
Tanais,  or  Don. 

38 — 64.  33.  Fessas  eohortes  dbdidii  oppidis.  Alluding  to  the  military 
colonies  planted  by  Augustus,  at  the  close  of  the  civil  wars.  Some  edi- 
tions have  reddidit  for  abdidit,  which  ynW  then  refer  merely  to  the  disband- 
ing of  his  forces. — 40.  Pierio  antro,  a  figurative  allusion  to  the  charms 
of  literary  leisure.  Pieria,  originally  a  part  of  Thrace,  formed  subse- 
auently  the  northern  part  of  Macedonia,  on  the  eastern  side.  It  was 
fabled  to  have  been  the  first  seat  of  the  Muses. — 41.  Vos  lene  consilium, 
&c.  "  You,  ye  benign  deities,  both  inspire  C»sar  with  peaceful  counsels, 
and  rejoice  in  having  done  so."  A  complimentary  allusion  to  the  mild 
and  liberal  policy  of  Augustus,  and  his  patronage  of  letters  and  the 
arts.— In  reading  metrically  consUhim  et  must  be  pronounced  consil-yeL — 
44  Fulmine  stiMerit  caduco.  "  Swept  a.way  with  his  descending  thun- 
derbolt." Some  editions  read  corusco,  "  gleaming,"  for  caduco, — 50.  J^- 
dens  brachiis.  "  Proudly  trusting  in  their  might"  Proudly  relying  on 
the  strength  of  their  arms. — 51.  Fratres,  Otus  and  Ephialtes.  The  al- 
lusion is  now  to  the  giants,  who  attempted  to  scale  the  heavens. — 52. 
Pelion,  Mount  Pelion  in  Thessaly. — Olympo,  Olympus,  on  the  coast 
of  northern  Thessaly,  setoarated  from  Ossa  by  the  vale  of  Tempo. — 53« 
Sed  auid  Typhoew,  &c.  The  mightiest  of  the  gianta  are  here  enume- 
rated. The  Titans  and  giants  are  fi*equently  confounded  by  the  ancient 
writers. — 58.  Hinc  amdas  stetit,  &c.  <<  In  this  quar'^r  stood  Yulcaa, 
burning  for  the  fight;  in  that,  Juno,  with  all  a  matron's  dignitv^" 
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The  Urm  nuOrona,  analagous  here  to  irorvCo,  and  mtended  to  designate 
the  majesty  and  dignity  of  the  queen  of  heaven,  conveyed  a  much 
stronger  idea  to  a  Roman  than  to  a  modem  eai:. — 61.  Rorepuro  Castalia. 
"  In  the  limpid  waters  of  Castalia."  The  Castalian  fount,  on  Parnassus, 
was  sacred  to  Apollo. — 63.  Lyda  dumeta.  "  The  thickets  of  Lycia." — 
63.  J^atdem  sUvam.  "His  natal  wood,"  on  Mount  Cynthus,  in  the 
island  of  Delos. — 64  Delius  et  Patareus  JlpoUa.  "  Apo4lo,  god  of  Delos 
and  of  Patara."  The  city  of  Patara,  in  Lycia,  was  situate  on  the 
southern  coast, , below  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthus.  It  was  celebrated 
for  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  that  deity  was  said  to  reside  here  during 
tax  months  of  the  year,  and  during  the  remaining  six  at  Delos.  ( Vir$ 
Am.  4.  143.— Serr.  ad  loc) 

&c    "Force  devoid  of  judgment  sinks 
eratam.    "When  under  its  controui," 
t.    Understand  consilio. — ProvehuiU  in 
Gyges,  Cottus,  and  Briareus,  sons  of 
their  father  to  Tartarus.  Jupiter,  how- 
bt  of  day,  and  was  aided  by  them  in 
is  the  mythological  narrative  of  Hesiod 
ently  confounds  this  cosmogonical  fable 
mani  are  of  a  much  earlier  creation  than 
the  side  of  the  cods ;  whereas,  in  the 
identify  one  of  their  number  with  Uiese 
1-known  hunter  and  giant  of  early  fable, 
ro  for  se  injeetam  esse  ddetf  &c.    "  Earth 
erieves  at  being  cast  upon  the  monsters  of  her  own  production."    An  al> 
lusion  to  the  overthrow  and  punishment.of  the  giants.  (F^ycvet;.)     Ence- 
ladus  was  buried  under  Sicily,  Polybotes  under  JSisyrus,  torn  off  by  Nep- 
tune from  the  isle  of  Cos,  Otus  under  Crete,  &c.  {Apollod.  1.  6.  2.) — 
Partus.    The  Titans  are  now  meant,  who  were  also  the  sons  of  Terra, 
and  whom  Jupiter  hurled  to  Tartarus. — 75.   AVc  peredit  impositam,  &c. 
"Nor  does  the  rapid  fire  consume  Aetna  placed  upon  Enceladus,"  i.  e. 
nor  is  Enceladus  Lightened  of  his  load.  Pindar  {Pyth.  1.  31.)  and  Aeschy- 
lus (Pnwi.  r.  373.)  place  Typhoeus  under  this  mountain. — 77.    Tityi, 
Tityos  was  slain  by  Apollo  and  Diana,  for  attempting  violence  towards 
t^tona. — 78.  Ales.    The  vulture. — Ji'equituB  additiis  custos.    "  Added  as 
tiie  constant  avenger  of  his  guilt." — 79.  AnuUorem  Pirithoum,    "  The 
amorous  Pirithous,"  i.  e.  who  sought  to  gain  Proserpina  to  his  love.  Piri- 
thous^  accompanied  by  Theseus,  descended  to  Hades  for  the  purpose  ot 
carrying  off  Proserpina.     He  was  seized  by  Pluto  and  bound  to  a  rock 
with  *'  countless  fetters,"  (trecentia  catenis.)    His  punishment  however  if 
^ven  differently  by  other  writers. 


Ode  5.  l«he  ode  opens  with  a  complimentary  allusion  to  the  power  ol 
Augustus,  and  to  his  having  wrested  the  Roman  standards  from  the  hands 
of  the  Parthians.  The  bard  then  dwells  for  a  time  upon  the  disgraceful 
defeat  of  Crassus,  after  which  the  noble  example  of  Regulusis  introduced, 
and  a  tacit  comparison  is  then  made  during  the  rest  of  the  piece  between 
the  high-toned  principles  of  the  virtuous  Roman,  and  the  strict  discipline 
of  Augustus. 

1 — 3.  L  Ccelo  tonantum,  &c.  "  We  believe  from  his  thundering  thst 
Jove  reigns  in  the  skies."    Compare  Lucan^  3.  319.  seqq. — 2,  Prcuem^ 
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dhusj  &.C.  Having  stated  the  commQn  grounds  on  which  the^b^ief  of 
Jupiter's  divinity  is  founded,  the  peet  now  proceeds,  in  accordance  vrith 
the  flattery  of  the  age,  to  name  Au^stus  as  a  "  deity  upon  earth," 
{ffrasens  amis,)  assigning,  as  a  proof  of  this,  his  triumph  over  the  nations 
cf  the  farthest  east  and  virest,  especially  his  having  wrested  from  the  Par- 
thians,  by  the  mere  terror  of  his  name,  the  standards  so  disgracefully  lost 
by  the  Roman  Crassus.— -3.  ^djectis  BrUannis,  &c.  **  The  Britons  and 
the  formidable  Parthians  being  added  to  his  sway.**  According  to  Strabo 
some  of  the  princes  ol  Britain  sent  embassies  and  presents  to  Augustus, 
and  placed  a  large  portion  of  the  island  under  his  control.  It  was  nol^ 
however,  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  until  the  time  of  Claudius.  What 
Horace  adds  respecting  the  Parthians  is  adorned  with  the  exaggeration  ot 
poetry.  This  nation  was  not,  in  fact,  added  by  Augustus  to  u^  empire 
of  Rome,  they  only  surrendered,  through  dread  of  the  Roman  power,  the 
standards  taken  from  Crassus. 

5—12.  5.  jmesne  Crassi,  &c  <'  Has  the  soldier  of  Crassus  lived,  a 
degraded  husband,  with  a  barbarian  spouse?"  An  allusion  to  the 
soldiers  of  Crassus  made  captives  by  the  Parthians,  and-  who,  to  save 
their  lives,  had  intermarried  with  females  of  that  nation.  Hence  the 
peculiar  force  ofvixit,  which  is  well  explained  by  one  of  the  scholiasts  ; 
^^uxores  a  victcrUnu  acceperant,  ut  vitttm  mererentur.^  To  constitute  a 
lawful  marriage  among  the  Romans,  it  was  required  that  both  the  con- 
tracting parties  be  citizens  and  free.  There  was  no  legitimate  marriage 
between  slaves,  nor  was  a  Roman  citizen  permitted  to  marry  a  slave,  a 
barbarian,  or  a  foreigner  generally.  8uch  a  connection  was  called  con' 
nvbiwn,  not  matrimmitmi, — 7.  Pro  curia,  mterdmie  mores  i  **  Ah  ! 
senate  of  my  country,  and  degenerate  principles  of  the  daj !"  The  poet 
mpums  over  the  want  of  spirit  on  the  part  oi  the  senate,  m  allowing  the 
disgraceful  defeat  of  Crassus  to  remain  so  long  unavenged,  and  over  the 
ftam  fixed  on  the  martial  character  of  Rome  by  this  connection  of  her 
captive  soldiery  with  their  barbarian  conquerors.  Such  a  view  of  the 
subject  carries  with  it  a  tacit  but  flattering  eulogium  on  the  successful 
operations  of  Augustus. — 9.  Sub  rege  Medo.  "  Beneath  a  Parthian 
kin§."— %War#uj  et  Jippulus,    The  Marsians  and  Apuliaus,  the  bravest 

Sortion  of  the  Roman  armies,  are  here  taken  to  denote  the  Roman  sol- 
iers  generally. — 10.  •AncUiorunu  The  ancilia  were  "the  sacred  shields" 
carried  round  in  procession  by  the  Salii  or  priests  of  Mars. — Et  nominis 
H  toga,  **  And  of  the  name  and  attire  of  a  Roman."  The  to^a  was  the 
distinguishing  part  of  the  Roman  dress,  and  the  badge  of  a  citizen. — 11. 
JEtemaaue  Vestoi,  Alluding  to  the  sacred  fire  kept  constantly  burning 
*by  the  Vestal  virgins  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess. — 12.  IncUumi  Joveet 
virbe  Roma,  "  The  capitol  and  the  Roman  citj  being  safe,"  i.  e.  though 
the  Roman  power  remained  still  superior  to  its  foes.  Jove  is  here  put 
for  Jove  Capitolino,  equivalent  in  fact  to  CapitoUo, 

1 3 — 38.  1 3.  Hoe  eaverat,  &c.  The  example  of  Regulu^s  now  cited, 
who  foresaw  the  evil  eflects  that  would  result  to  his  country,  if  the  Ro> 
man  soldier  was  allowed  to  place  his  hopes  of  safety  any  where  but  in 
arms.  Hence  the  vanquished  commander  reoprnmends  to  his  country- 
men, not  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  Cartha^nians,  and,  by  re- 
ceiving back  the  Roman  captives,  establish  a  precedent  pregnant  with 
ruin  to  a  future  age.  The  soldier  must  either  conquer  or  die  ;  he  must 
not  expect  that,  by  becoming  a  captive,  he  will  have  a  chance  of  being 
riknflomed  and  thus  restored  tobis  country. — 14.  Dissenttentis  conditumibus^ 
fce.    **  Abfaoning  the  foul  terms  proposed  by  Carthage,  and  a  precedent 
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S  ant  with  ruin  to  a  futim  age."  Alladyg  to  the  tenns  of  accom- 
atiooy  of  which  he  himself  was  the  bearer,  and  which  he  advised  hii 
countrymen  to  reject  The  Carthagiirtanw  wished  peace  and  a  mutual 
ransoming  of  prisoners. — 1 7.  Si  rum  perirerU,  &c.  *'  If  the  captive  youth 
were  not  to  penph  unlamented."  Th  e  eomm<m  reading  is  pAiretf  which 
iajurefi  the  metre. — ^20.  MilUihua.    "  From  our  soldiery." — 23.  Portoi- 

nnon  dusMf  &c.  **  And  the  gates  of  the  foe  standing  open,  and  the 
ds  once  ravaged  by  our  soldiery  now  cultivated  by  tneir  hands.'* 
Begulus,  previous  to  ms  overUurow,  had  spread  terror  to  the  very  gates 
of  Carthage. -«r25.  ^wro  repenms^  &c.  Strong  and  bitter  irony.  "  The 
soldier  after  being  ransomed  by  gold  will  no  doubt  return  a  braver  man  !** 
—28.  Medieatv  ^o.  "  When  once  stained  by  the  dye."— 29.  Vera 
wrtus,  "  True  valour." — dO.  Deteriorilms.  Understand  ammis.  "In 
minds  which  have  become  degraded  by  cowardice." — 35.  Iners,  To 
be  rendered  as  an  adverb, "  ingloriously." — TimuiUque  mortem,  &c  "  And 
has  feared  death  from  that  very  quarter,  whence,  with  far  more  propriety, 
he  might  have  obtained  an  exemption  from  servitude."  He  should  have 
trusted  to  his  arms  ;  they  would  have  saved  him  from  captivity.  Vitam 
la  here  equivalent  to  sahttem.  The  common  text  has  a  period  after  mor^ 
tf  m,  and  reads  Hie  in  place  of  Hinc,  in  the  next  line. — 38.  Pacem  et  dttr 
ellomiscuit.  "  He  has  confounded  peace,  too,  with  war."  He  has  sur« 
rendered  with  his  arms  in  his  hanos,  and  has  sought  peace  in  tiie  heat 
of  action  from  his  foe  by  a  tame  submission. 

40 — 65.  40.  Prebrotis  aUior  Itditt  rtiinis.  "Rendered  more  glorious  by 
the  disgraceful  downfall  of  Italy." — 42.  Ut  capitis  mirwr.  "As  one  no 
longer  a  freeman."  Among  the  Romans,  any  loss  of  liberty  or  of  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  was  called Demtnu^to  Capitis,— 45.  Donee  labarUeSf  &c. 
"Until,  as  an  adviser,  he  confirmed  the  wavering  minds  of  the  fathers  by 
counsel  never  given  on  any  previous  occasion,"  i.  e.  until  he  settled  the 
wavering  minds  of  the  senators  by  becominff  the  author  of  advice  before 
unheard.  Regulus  advised  the  Romans  strenuously  to  prosecute  the 
war,  and  leave  him  to  his  fate.— 49.  Mqui  sciebati  &c.  There  is  consid- 
erable doubt  respecting  the  story  of  the  sufferings  of  Regulus.  Consult 
Lempriere's  Class,  Diet,  ^nthcn^s  ed,  1833.  5.  v, — 52.  Reditus,  The  plu- 
ral here  beautifully  marks  his  frequent  attempts  to  return,  and  the 
endeavours  of  the  crowd  to  oppose  his  design.  Abstract  nouns  are  fre- 
quently used  in  the  plural  in  Latin,  where  our  own  idiom  does  not  allow 
of  it,  to  denote  a  repetition.of  the  same  act,  or  the  existence  of  the  same 
quaKty  in  different  subjects. — 63.  Longa  negotia.  "  The  tedious  con- 
cerns."— 55,  Venafranos  in  agros.  Consult  note  on  Ode,*2'  6. 16.-  -56. 
Lacedamonium  Tarenttmu    Consult  note  on  Ode,  2.  6.  11. 


Odb  6.  Addressed  to  the  corrupt  and  dissolute  Romans  of  his  affe, 
tnd  ascribing  the  national  calamities,  which  had  befallen  them,  to  uie 
tn^er  of  the  gods  at  their  abandonment  of  public  and  private  virtue.  To 
oeighten  the  picture  of  present  corruption,  a  view  is  taken  of  the  simple 
manners  which  marked  the  earlier  days  of  Rome. 

Although  no  mention  is  made  of  Augustus  in  this  piece,  yet  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  written  at  the  time  when  that  emperor  was  actively 
engaged  in  restraining  the  tide  of  public  and  private  corruption  ;  when, 
as  "Suetonius  informs  us,  {vit,  Aug,  30.)  he  was  rebuilding  the  sacred 
edifices  which  had  either  been  destroyed  by  fire  or  sufiTered  to  fall  to  ruin, 
while  by  the  Lex  Julia,  <*  De  addlteriisy"  and  the  Lex  Pa^na  Poppsa, 
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*|De  maritandis  ordinibuA,"  he  was  striving  to  refonn  the  moral  ( 
tion  of  his  people.    Hence  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  poet  wiriaeB 
to  celebrate,  in  the  present  ode,  the  civic  virtues  of  the  monajch. 

1 — 11.  1.  Ddicta  majorum,BLC.  <' Though  guiltless  of  them,  tliou 
ckalt  atone,  O  Roman,  for  the  crimes  of  thy^fathers."  The  crime^  Here 
alluded  to  have  reference  principally  to  the  excesses  of  the  civil  wars. 
The  offences  of  the  parents  are  visited  on  their  children. — 3.  ^edes» 
**  The  shrines."  Ecpvalent  here  to  ddubra. — 4.  Foeda  nigro,  &c  The 
statues  of  the  gods,  m  the  temples,  were  apt  to  contract  impurities  from 
the  smoke  of  the  altars,  &c.  Hence  the  custom  of  annually  washing 
them  in  running  water  or  the  nearest  sea,  a  rite  which,  according  to  the 
poet,  had  been  long  interrupted  by  the  neglect  of  the  Romans. — 5.  /m- 
percu.  "  Thou  boldest  the  reins  of  empire." — 6.  Hinc  omne  princtpiumt 
&c.  *^From  them  derive  the  commencement  of  every  undertaking,  to 
them  ascribe  its  issue." — ^In  metrical  reading,  pronounce  principium  hue, 
in  this  line,  as  if  written  princip-yuc  8.  Helena,  Put  for  /toiue.  Con- 
sult note  on  Ode  1.  36.  4 — ^9.  Monasea  et  Pacari  manus.  Alluding  to 
two  Parthian  commanders  who  had  proved  victorious  over  the  Romans. 
Monoeses,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Surena^  is  the  same 
that  defeated  Crassus.  Pacorus  was  the  son  of  Orodes,  the  Parthian 
monarch,  and  defeated  Didius  Saxa,  the  lieutenant  of  Marc  Antony. — 
10.  ^on  auaptcatos  eontudU  impetus,  "  Have  crushed  our  inauspicious 
efibrts." — 11.  Et  adjecisse  pradam,  &c.  '  "  And  proudly  smile  in  naving 
added  the  spoils  of  Romans  to  their  imlitajy  ornaments  of  scanty  size 
before."  By  torques  are  meant,  among  the  Roman  vrriters,  golden 
chains,  \idiich  went  round  the  neck,  bestowed  as  military  rewards.  The 
term  is  here  applied  in  a  general  sense  to  the  Parthians,  while  the  epi- 
thet exiguis  implies  the  inferior  military  fame  of  this  nation  previous  to 
their  victories  over  the  Romans. 

13 — 45.  13.  Occupatam  sedUumUms.  '^  £mbroiled  in  civil  dissensioos." 
— ^According  to  the  poet,  the  weakness  consequent  on  disuraon  had 
almost  given  the  capital  over  into  the  hands  of  its  foes. — 14  Daeus  et 
Mthiops,  An  allusion  to  the  approaching  conflict  between  Augustas 
and  Antony.  By  the  term  Mthwps  are  meant  the  JSgjrptians  generally. 
As  regards  the  Dadans,  Dio  Cassras  (51.  22.)  states,  that  they  nad  sent 
ambassadors  to  Augustus,  but,  not  obtaining  what  they  wished,  had  there- 
upon inclined  to  the  side  of  Antony.  According  to  Suetonius  (vit.  Aug* 
21.)  their  incursions  were  checked  by  Augustus,  and  three  or  their  leaders 
slain. — 17.  JsT-nptiaa  inquinavere.  "Have  polluted  the  purity  of  the  nup- 
tial compact."  Compare  the  account  given  by  Heineccius  of  the  Lex 
Jxdia,  "De  advUeria,"  and  the  remarks  of  the  same  writer  relative  to  tlic 
laws  against  this  ofibnce  prior  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  {Anliq,  Rom» 
Hb,  4  tU,  18.  §  51.— <rf.  Haubdd.  p.  782.)  Consult  also  Suetonius,  rtf. 
Aug.  34. — ^20.  In  patriam  populumque.  The  term  patriam  contains  an 
allusion  to  public  calamities,  while  populum,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to 
such  as  are  of  a  private  nature,  the  loss  of  property,  of  rank,  of  charac- 
ter, &c — 21.  Motus  lonicos.  The  dances  of  the  lonians  were  noted  for 
their  wanton  character. — 22.  Fingitur  artibus.  *<Is  trained  up  to  seduo 
tive  arts."  Artibus  is  the  dative,  by  a  GiBscisro,  for  ad  artes. — 24.  De  <e- 
nero  ungui.  "  From  her  very  childhood." — 33.  His  parentibus.  "  Fwrn 
parents  such  as  these." — 35.  Cecidit.  "  Smote." — 37.  Rusticonmi  ndlu 
turn.  The  best  portion  of  the  Roman  troops  were  obtained  from  th« 
Rustic  tribes,  as  being  most  inured  to  toil. — 38.  Sabellis  legiombus.  The 
sixDvle  manners  of  earlier  times  remained  longest  in  force  among  tfa« 
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Silmids,  and  the  tribes  descended  froni  them.-=^.  Et  juga  demeret,  &c 
Compare  the  Greek  terms  /Sot^Xvot;  &nd  ^ovXvrtff . — 44.  A^ena,  *'  Bringing 
on."  Re8toring.--45.  Danmosa  dies.  "  Wasting  time."  Dies  is  most 
commonly  masculine  when  used  to  denote  a  particular  day,  and  feminine 
when  it  is  spoken  of  the  duration  of  time. 


Ode  7.  Addressed  to  As^rie,  and  exhorting  her  to  continue  faithful 
to  the  absent  Gyges,  and  beware  of  the  addresses  of  her  neighbour 
Gnipeus.  ^ 

'he  fair  breezes  of  Spring."   The  epithet 

ses  of  Spring,  from  their  dispelling  the 

—3.   Thyna  merce  beatum,     "  Ennched 

Fide,    The  old  form  of  the  genitive 

nd  harbour  of  Epirus,  not  far  from 

ous.     It  was  much  frequented  by  the 

with  Greece,  being  very  conveniently 

proximity  to  Hydruntum  and  Brundi- 

I.     "  After  the  raging^  stars  of  the  goat 

the  first  magnitude,  m  the  shouldfer  of 

5ft  hand,  mark  the  hadi  or  kids.  ^Both 

re  attended  by  storms.    The  allusion, 

its  setting  took  place  in  that  part  of  the 

le  soa  was  closed  against  navigation. — ^ 

0.  Tui^  ignibus.  "With  the  same  love' 

er  perfidcu    **His  false  spouse."    Al- 

„  ,  the  wife  of  Prostus,  or  Sthenobea,  as 

others  give  the  name. — 14.  Foists  criminibus.  "  By  false  accusations."- - 

17.  Pome  datum  Pelta  Tartaro.    "ThatPeleus  narrowly  escaped  death." 

The  story  of  Peleus  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of  Bellerophon. 

Consult,  as  to  both,  Lempriere*s  Class.  Diet.  ed.  Anthmi,  1833. — 18.  Mag- 

ntssam  Hippolytm.     Acastus,  the  husband  of  Hippolyte,  was  king  ot 

Magnesia  m  Thessaly.    Hence  the  epithet  Magnessam  in  the  text    Apol- 

lodorus  calls  the  female  in  (]|uestion  Astydamea. — 19.  Peccare  docmtea 

historias  movet.    ^  Recounts  pieces  of  history  that  are  merely  the  lessons 

of  vice." — 21.     Icari,     For  Jcarii.     Understand  maris. — ^22.  Integer. 

"^ncomipted." — 25.  Flectere.     A  Graecisra  for  JlectendL — ^26.   JEqtu 

conspidtur.    "  Is  equally  conspicuous." — 28.  Tvsco  alveo.    Alluding  to 

the  Tiber,  which  rises  in  Etruria.    In  reading  this  line,  pronounce  alveo 

Bs if  wntXen  alvyo.—Z2.  Duram.    "Cruel."     DifficUis.    ♦* Inflexible." 


Ode  8.  Horace  had  invited  Mscenas  to  attend  a  festal  celebration 
4»n  the  Calends  of  March.  As  the  Matronalia  took  place  on  this  same 
day,  the  poet  very  naturally  anticipates  the  surprise  of  his  firiend  on  the 
occasion.  "  Wonderest  thou,  Maecenas,  what  I,  an  unmarried  man, 
have  to  do  with  a  day  kept  sacred  by  the  matrons  of  Rome  ? — On  this 
very  day  my  life  was  endangered  by  the  falling  of  a  tree,  and  its  annual 
return  always  brings  with  it  feelings  of  grateful  recollection  for  my  pro- 
vidential deliveiance." 

1 — 1 0.  1.  Martns  codehs,  &c.  <<  Mscenas,  learned  in  the  antiquities 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  dost  thou  wonder  what  I,  an  unmurried  niMii  in- 
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tend  to  do  on  the  Calencis  of  Mardv  what  these  flowers  meaa^  aaA 

this  censer,"  &c.    Sermcnes  answers  hero,  in  some  respeet,  to  the  GreidL 

fMiwSi  while  by  uUrque  lirigua  are  meaht,  literally,  the  Gre^  and  Roman 

tongues. — 7,  Libera.    In  a  previous  ode,  (3. 17.  27.)  the  bard  attribute* 

his  preservation  to  Faunus,  but  now  Bacchns  is  lULmed  as  the  author  of 

his  deliverance.    There  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  this.    Bacchus  is  not 

only  the  protector  of  poets,  but  also,  in  a  special  sense,  one  of  the  god« 

of  the  country  and  of  gardens,  since  to  him  are  ascribed  the  discovery 

and  culture  of  the  vine  and  of  apples.     (T/wocr 

— ^then(BUSf  3.  23.) — Dies  festus.    Consult  not 

Corticem  adstrictunif  &c.     "  Shall  remove^the  c 

from  the  jar  which  began  to  drink  in  the  sm< 

TuUus."    Amphorob,  the  dative,  is  put  by  a  G 

As  regards  the  shape  of  the  ancient  amphor 

History  of  Wines.    When  the  wine-vessels  w 

turbance  of  the  liquor  had  subsided,  the  covei 

cured  with  plaster,  or  a  coating  of  pitch  mixed  y 

so  as  to  exclude  all  communication  with  the  e: 

the  wines  were  mellowed  by  the  application  of 

vented,  by  the  ample  coating  of  pitch  or  plaster  < 

penetrating  so  far  as  to  vitiate  the  genuine  taste  oi 

nowever,  to  depositing  the  amphorse  in  the  wir 

was  usual  to  put  upon  them  a  label  or  mark  ind 

and  of  the  names  of  the  consuls  in  authority  ai 

when  thev  were  taken  out,  their  age  and  growtl g,..- j  .^^^^ 

nised.  If  1^  the  consulship  of  Tmlus,  mentioned  in  the  text,  be  meant 
that  of  L.  V  olcatius  Tullus,  who  had  M.  .£milius  Lepidus  for  his  col- 
league, A.  U.  C.  688,  and  if  the  present  ode,  as  would  appear  from  verse 
17.  seqq.  was  composed  A.  U.  C,  734.  the  wine  ofFerea  by  Horace  to 
his  friend  must  have  been  more  than  forty-six  years  old. 

13 — 25.  13.  Swme  Jtf<ecmas,  &c.  "Drink,  dear  MsBcenas,  a  hun- 
dred cups  to  'the  health  of  thv  friend."  A  cup  drained  to  the  health, 
or  in  honour  of  any  individual,  was  styled,  in  the  Latin  idiom,  his  cup 
{ejus  pocutum) ;  hence  the  language  of  the  text,  cyathos  amici. — Cyathos 
cenhim.  Referring  merely  to  a  large  number. — 15.  Perfer  in  lucenu 
"  Prolong  till  day-Hght." — 17.  Mitte  civHes,  &c.  "  Dismiss  those  cares, 
which,  as  a  statesman,  thou  feelest  for  the  welfare  of  Rome."  An  al- 
lusion to  the  office  of  Prcefectus  urbis^  which  Maecenas  held  during  the 
absence  of  Augustus  in  Egypt. — 18.  Dad  CoHsonis  agmen.  The  in- 
roads of  the  Dacians,  under  their  king  Cotiso,  were  checked  by  Lentu- 
us,  the  lieutenant  of  Augustus.  (Suet.  Vit.  Au^,  2L— J?Tor.  4.  12.  18.) 
Compare,  as  regards  Dacia  itself,  the  note  on  Ode  1.  35.  9. — 19.  J\Iedus 
infestus  siM.  "  The  Parthians,  turning  their  hostilities  against  them- 
selves, are  at  variance  in  destructive  conflicts."  Consult  note  on  Ode 
1 .  26. 3. — ^22.  Sera  fhmitus  catena.  "  Subdued  after  long-protracted  con 
test"  The  Cantabrians  were  reduced  to  subjection  by  Agrippa,  the 
same  year  in  which  this  ode  was  composed  (A.  U.  C.  734.))  after  having 
resi^d  the  power  of  the  Romans,  in  various  ways,  for  more  than  two 
Hundred  years.  Consult  note  on  Ode  2.  6.  2. — 23.  Jam  Scythce  laxot 
&c  "The  Scythians  now  think  of  retiring  from  our  frontiers,  with 
bow  unbent."  By  the  Scythians  are  here  meant  the  barbarous  tribei 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Danube,  but  more  particularly  the  Geloni,  whose 
inroads  had  been  checked  by  Lentulus.  Consult  note  on  Ode  2.  9.  23. 
--25.  ^e^igena  ne  qua,  &c.  Refraining^  amid  social  retirement,  from 
onrarweemng  selieitude,  lest  the  people  any  where  feel  tlie  proMure  el 
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0vO,  deize  witn  joy  the  gifts  of  the  present  mometat,  and  bid  adten  ibr  a 
time  to  grave  pursuits."  The  common  text  has  a  comma  after  labcret,  and 
in  the  26th  line  gives  Paree  prwahtf  nimium  cavere.  The  term  negHgm$ 
will  th^i  be  joined  in  constmction  wkh  parce,  and  negligens  ptareg  will 
then  be  equivalent  to  paree  alon^  **  Since  thou  art  a  private  person,  be 
not  too  solicitous  lest,**  &c.  The  e]Hthet  privatus,  as  applied  by  the 
poet  to  Maecenas,  is  then  to  be  ez^ained  by  a  reference  to  the  Roman 
usage,  which  designated  all  individuals,  except  the  emperor,  as  orivoli 
The  whole  reading,  however,  is  decidedly  bad.  Accoroing  to  the  lec^ 
tion  adopted  in  our  text,  negligent  ewoere  is  a  Gr»cism  for  negUgmt  ea- 


Odk  9.  A  beautiful  Amoebean  Ode,  representing  the  reconciliation  <A. 
two  lovers. 

3—24.  2.  Potior.'  « More  favoured."— 3.  Dabat.  "  Was  accustomed 
to  throw."-^.  Persarum  viguiy  &c.  *'  I  lived  happier  than  the  monarch 
of  the  Persians,"  i.  e.  I  was  happier  than  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of 
kings. — 6.  Alia.  "  For  another." — 7.  Mvltinominis.  "  Of  distinguished 
fame." — 8.  lUa.  The  mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus. — 10.  Dukes 
docta  modos,  &c.  '*  Skilled  in  sweet  measures,  and  mistress  of  the  tjnre." 
— Yt.  Anitfuzsupersiiti,  "Her  surviving  soul." — 13.  Torret  face  rmitua. 
"Bums  with  the  torch  of  mutual  love."— 14.  Thurini  OntyH.  "  Of  the 
Thurian  Omytus."  Thurium,  or  Thurii,  was  a  city  of  Lucania,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Sinus  Tarentinus,  erected  by  an  Athenian  colony,  near  the 
site  of  Sybaris  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  forces  of  Crotona. — 17, 
Prisca  Venus.  "Our  old  afiection."— 18.  Didxtctos.  " Us,  long  parted."— 
21.  Sidere  mdchrwr.  "Brighter  in  beauty  than  any  8tar."—22.  Levior 
ayrtice.  "  Lighter  than  cork."  ^Alluding  to  his  inconstant  and  fickle  dis- 
position.— Improbo.  "  Stormy." — ^24.  Tecum  vivere  amem,  &c.  **  Yet 
with  thee  I  shall  love  to  live,  with  thee  I  shall  cheerfully  die."  Supply 
tamenf  as  required  by  quamquam  which  precedes. 


Ode  10.  A  Specimen  of  the  songs  called  vapuKXawldvpa  bv  the  Greeks, 
and  which  answered  in  some  respects  to  the  modem  serenade. 

1 — 20.  1.  Extremum  Tanairiy  &c.  "Didst  thou  drink,  Lyce,  of  the 
far-distant  Tanais,"  i.  e.  wert  thou  a  native  of  the  Scythian  wilds. — 2. 
ScBvo  nupta  viro.  "Wedded  to  a  barbarian  husband." — 3.  Incolis. 
"Which  have  made  that  land  the  place  of  their  abode."  The  poet  means 
by  the  expressive  term  incolis  to  designate  the  northem  blast  as  continual- 
ly raging  m  the  wilds  of  Scythia. — 4.  Plarares.  "  TJiou  wouldst  regret.** 
— 5.  ^emus  inter  pvlchra,  kc.  Referring  to  the  trees  planted  within  the 
enclosure  of  the  impluvium.  This  was  a  court-yard,  or  open  space  in 
the  middle  of  a  Roman  house,  generally  without  any  covering  at  the  top, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  buildings.  Trees  were  frequently  planted 
here,  and  more  particularly  the  laurel — 7.  Sentis  ut  positae,  &<i.  "  And 
thou  perceivest  now  Jove,  by  his  pure  influence,  hardens  the  fallen  snows," 
i  e.  and  thou  perceivest  how  the  clear,  dry  air,  hardens  the  fallen  snows. 
— 9.  ^e  cvrrente rota,  &c  "Lest,  while  the  wheel  is  revolving,  the  rop« 
on  a  sudden  fly  back."  An  allusion  to  some  mechanical  contnvance  fot 
nini^  heavy  weights,  and  which  consists  of  a  wheel  with  a  rope  passing 
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m  a  grooTeralong  its  outer  edge.  Should  the  weight  of  the  mass  that  is  to 
be  raised  prove  too  heavy,  the  rope,  unable  to  resist,  snaps  asunder  and 
flies  back,  beinff  drawn  cTowd  by  the  body  intended  to  be  elevated.  The 
api^cation  of  this  image  to  Lyce,  is  pleasing  and  natural.  "  Be  not  too 
haughty  and  disdainfi^  lest  thou  fall  oi^a  sudden  from  thy  present  state, 
lest  thou  be  abandoned  by  those  who  are  now  crowding  around,  a  herd  of 
willine  slaves." — 12.  Tyrrhenus  parent.  The  morals  of  the  Etrurians,  if 
we  beUeve  Theopompus,  as  cited  by  Athenseus,  (12.  3.)  were  extremely 
corrupt — 14.  Tinctus  vida.  As  the  Romans  and  Greeks  were  generally 
of  a  swarthy  or  olive  complexion,  their  paleness  was  rather  a  yellowness 
than  a  whiteness. — 15.  Pieria,  Consult  note  on  Ode,  3.  4.  40.— 20 
Patiens,    "  Able  to  endure." 


Ode  1 1.    Addressed  to  Lydc,  an  obdurate  fair  one. 

1—26.  1.  Te  ma^tro,  "  Under  thy  ii 
Amphion,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope,  was  fa 
of  Thebes  by  the  music  of  his  lyre,  the  stonee 
their  destined  places.  Eustathius,  however, 
conjointly  with  his  brother  Zethus. — ^3.  Testt 
note  on  Ode  1.  10.  6. — Resonare  aepUm,  &c 
sweet  music  with  thy  seven  strings."  Colli 
foTcallidain  reaonando, — 5.  J^ec loquax olinij  & 
gifted  with  the  power  to  please^  now  acceptal 
rich  and  the  temples  of  the  gods. — 10.  Ludit< 
ing  along." — 13.   Tu  potes  tigres,  &c.     An 

Orpheus. — 14.  Comites,  "  As  thy  companions,"  i.  e.  in  thy  tram. — 15. 
Blandienti,  "  Soothing  his  anger  by  the  sweetness  of  thjr  notes.'^— 1 6. 
Jhda,  "  Of  Pluto's  hall."  Orpheus  descended  with  his  lyre  to  the 
shades,  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  his  Eurydice. — 17.  Furiale  caput. 
"  His  every  head,  hke  those  of  the  Furies."— 18.  JEstueL  "  Rolls  forth 
Its  hot  volumes."— 19.  Teter.  "Deadly."  " Pestilential."— Same*. 
•*  Poisonous  matter." — 22.  Stetit  uma  paulum,  &c.  "  The  vase  of  eacn 
stood  for  a  moment  dry,"  i.  e.  the  Danaides  ceased  for  a  moment  from 
their  toil. — ^26.  Et  inane  lympfue,  &c.  "  And  the  vessel  empty  of  wa- 
ter, from  its  escaping  through  the  bottom."  JDo/ium  is  here' taken  as 
a  general  term  for  the  vessel  or  receptacle,  which  the  daughters  of  Da- 
naus  were  condemned  to  fill,  and  the  bottom  of  which,  being  perforated 
with  numerous  holes,  allowed  the  water  constantly  to  escape. 

30 — 51  30.  ^amquidpotuere  majusj  &c.  "  For,  what  greater  crime 
could  they  commit  ?"  Understand  scelw. — 33.  Una  de  mulHs.  Allu- 
ding to  Hypermnestra,  who  spared  her  husband  Lynceus. — Face  nupti* 
ali  digna.  At  the  ancient  marriages,  the  bride  was  escorted  from  her 
father's  house  to  that  of  her  husband,  amid  the  light  of  torches. — 34. 
Perjurum  fuU  in  parentem,  &c.  *'  Proved  gloriously  false  to  her  perju- 
red parent."  The  Danaides  were  bound  by  an  oath,  which  their  pa- 
rent had  imposed,  to  destroy  their  husbands  on  the  night  of  their  nup- 
tials. Hypermnestra  alone  broke  that  engagement,  and  saved  the  life 
of  Lynceus»  The  epithet  perjurum,  as  applied  to  Danaus,  alludes  to 
his  violation  of  good  faith  toward  his  sons-m-law. — 35.  Virgo,  Consult 
Heyne,  ad  ApoUod.  2.  1.  5. — 39.  Socenim  et  scelestas,  &c.  "  Escape  by 
wcret  flight  from  thy  father-in-law  and  my  wicked  sisters."    Ft^  m 
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here  eqtdvalent  to  the  Ghreek  3UWf«  11 .  ^aekt.  *'  Havine  got  into  their 
power." — 44.  AVfue  intra  elauttra  tmebo,  "  Nor  will  I  keep^ce  her© 
in  confinement,"  u  e.  nor  will  I  keep  thee  confined  in  thia  thy  nupflal  cham- 
ber, until  others  come  and  shiy  thee. — 45.  Me  pater  «<mf ,  &c.  Hy  perm- 
nestra  was  imprisoned  by  her  father,  but  afterwards,  on  a  reconciUation 
taking  place,  was  re-united  to  Lynceus. — 51.  Memorem  querelam,  "  A 
mouiml  epitaph,  recording  the  story  of  our  fate." 


snts  the  unhappy  fate  of  Neobule,  whose  afieo- 
had  exposed  her  to  the  angry  chidings  of  an 

<*  It  is  for  unhappy  maidens,"  L  e.  Unhappy 
2.  Lavere.  The  stem  conjugation ;  the  olaet 
imari,  &c.  "Or  else  to  be  half-dead  with 
>f  an  uncle's  tongue."  L  e.  Or,  in  case  they 
>n,  and  do  seek  to  lead  a  life  of  hilarity,  to  be 
i  dread  of  some  morose  uncle  who  chances 
persons.  The  severity  of  uncles  was  prover- 
hil.  p.  463,  ed.  Steph,  **.A/c  sis  patruus  mihi** 
.  PcUruus,---4.  Optros(zque  Minervoi  studium, 
>  labours  of  Minerva."  Literally :  "All  aflec- 
lerva." — 5.  Liparei.  "Of  Lipara."  Lipara, 
he  Insulse  iBoliae,  off  the  coasts  of  Italy  and 
The  ancients  anointed  themselves  previously 
astic  exercises,  and  bathed  after  these  were 
>f  the  common  text  is  consequently  erroneous, 
g  with  Simid  tmctos  after  segni  pede  victus. — 
;  to  the  fiible  of  Bellerophon  and  Pegasus. — 
dsm  for  catus  jaculandi, — 10.  Oder  arcto  latU 
irprising  the  boar  that  lurks  amid  the  deep 
thicket."     Cfler  excipere  for  celer  in  exdpiendo  or  ad  excipiendum. 


Ode  13.  a  sacrifice  is  promised  to  the  fountiun  of  Banduaia  and  an 
immortalbdng  in  verse. 

1 — 15.  1.  0  fans  Bandusia.  The  true  form  of  the  name  is  here 
given.  The  common  text  has  Blandusice.  The  Blandusian  fount  was 
situate  within  the  precincts  of  the  poet's  Sabine  fann,  and  not  far  from 
his  dwelling. — Splendidior  vUro.  "  Clearer  than  glass." — 3.  Donaberis, 
"Thou  shalt  be  gifted,"  i.  e.  in  sacrifice. — 6.  Frustra,  sc.  astas  eum  Ve- 
neri  et  proBliis  destinat — 6.  J^am  gelidos  injicietf  &c.  The  altars  on 
which  sacrifices  were  ofier»d  to  fountains,  were  placed  in  their  immediate 
vicinity,  and  constructed  of  turf. — 9.  Te  Jla^antis  atrox,  &c.  "Thee  the 
fierce  season  of  the  blazing  dog-star  does  not  affect"  Literally,  "  knows 
not  how  to  affect"  Consult  note  on  Ode  1.  17.  7. — 13.  Pies  iwbilium 
tu  quoquefontium,  "  Thou  too  shalt  become  one  of  the  famous  foun- 
tains." By  the  nobUes  fontes  are  meant  Hippocrene,  Dirce,  Arethusa, 
&C.  The  construction  ji<8  nohilium  fontium  is  imitated  from  the  Qreek. 
—14.  Me  dicente.  "  While  I  tell  of,"  i.  e.  While  I  celebrate  in  song. — 1& 
Lnquaces  lympha  tike.  "  Thy  prattling  waters." 
34 
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Odc  f4.  On  the  expected  retorn  of  Aogastofl  fit>m  hb  expeditum 
against  t^  Cantabri.  The  poet  proclahns  a  festal  day  in  honour  of  to 
joyoas  an  erent,  and  v^hile  the  consort  and  the  sister  of  Augustus,  ac« 
companied  by  the  Roman  females,  are  directed  to  go  forth  and  meet 
their  prince,  he  himself  proposes  to  celebrate  the  day  at  his  own  abode 
with  wine  and  festivily. 

What  made  the  return  of  the  emperor  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the 
Roman  people,  was  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  attacked  by 
sickness  during  his  absence,  and  confined  for  a  time  at  the  city  of  Tar- 
raco. 


1. — 6.  1.  HerctdisrUu,  &c  <*  Augustus,  O  Romans,  whpsolatdy 
was  said,  after  the  manner  of  Hercules,  to  have  sought  for  the  laurel  to 
be  purchased  only  with  the  risk  of  death,  now,**  &c  The  conquests  of 
Augustus  over  remote  nations  are  here  compared  with  the  labours  of 
the  fabled  Hercules,  and  as  the  latter,  after  the  overthrow  of  Qeiron, 
returned  in  triumph  from  Spain  to  Italy,  so  Augustus  now  comes  from 
the  same  distant  quarter  victorious  over  his  barbarian  Ibes.  The  ex- 
pression morte  venalem  petiisse  laurum,  refers  simply  to  the  exposure  of 
life  in  the  achieving  of  victory.  Compare  ^he  remark  of  Acron. 
"  Mortis  contemptu  Urns  vietori<B  quairUvr  et  Irwimpki,^ — 5.  Vnico  gnudms 
mtdier  maritOf  &c.  "  Let  the  consort  who  exults  in  a  peerless  husband, 
go  forth  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  just  deities  of  heaven."  The  allusion 
is  to  Livia,  the  consort  of  Augustus.  As  regards  the  passage  itseli^ 
two  things  are  deserving  of  attention  ;  the  first  is  the  use  of  tmlco,  in 
the  sense  of  praestantissimo,  on  which  point  consult  Jleinsius,  ad  Ovid. 
Met,  3.  454 :  tne  second  is  the  meaning  we  must  assign  to  operata  which 
is  here  taken  by  a  poetic  idiom  for  ut  operetvtr.  On  this  latter  subject 
compare  TibvUuSy  2.  1.  9.  ed  Heyne.  Virg^j  Georg,  1.  535.  ed,  Heyne,  and 
the  comments  of  Mitscherlich  and  D6rin^  on  the  fM^sent  passage. — 6. 
Justis  divis.  The  gods  are  here  styled  "lust"  from  their  granting  to 
Augustus  the  success  which  his  valour  deserved.  This  of  course  is 
mere  flattery.  Augustus  was  never  remarkable  either  for  personal  brar 
very,  or  mihtary  talents. 

7 — ^28.  7.  Soror  clari  ducts.  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus. — Decora 
supplice  vUta.  ''Bearing,  as  becomes  them,  the  si^liant fillet."  Ac- 
cording to  the  scholiast  on  Sophocles  {Oed,  T.  3A  petitioners  amons 
the  Greeks  usually  carried  boughs  wrapped  arouna  vnth  fillets  of  wool. 
Sometimes  the  hands  were  covered  with  these  fillets,  not  only  among 
the  Greeks  but  also  among  the  Romans. — ^9.  Virginvm,  "  Of  tiie  young 
married  females,"  whose  husbands  were  returning  in  safety  from  the 
war.  Compare,  as  regards  this  usage  of  Virgo,  Ode,  2.  8.  23.  Virg, 
Ed,  6.  47.  Or.  Her,  1.  115. — J^uper,  Referrmg  to  the  recent  termina- 
tion of  the  Cantabrian  conflict — 10.  Vos,  0 pueri,  &c.  "Do  you,  ye 
boys,  and  yet  unmarried  damsels,  refrain  ^om  ill-omened  words." 
Some  editions  read  expcrta,  and  make  virum  the  accusative,  by  which 
lection  puellajam  virum  exnerta  is  made  to  refer  to  those  but  lately  mar- 
ried.— 14.  Tumvftum.  Tne  term  tumultus  properly  denotes  a  war  in 
Italy  or  an  invasion  by  the  Gauls.  It  is  here,  however,  taken  for  any 
dangerous  war  either  at  home  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Italy. — 17.  Pete  mivj 
guerUum  et  coronas.  Consult  note  on  Ode  1.  17'  27. — 18.  Et  eadum 
Marsi,  &c.  "  And  a  cask  that  remembers  the  Marsian  war,"  i.  e.  a 
cask  containing  old  wine  made  during  the  period  of  the  Marsian  or  so- 
cial war.    This  war  prevailed  firom  A.  U.  C.  660  to  662,  and  if  the  pre 
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■eiitode  wa»written,  A.  U.  C.  730,  as  is  generally  supposed,  the  contents 
of  the  cask  must  have  been  from  67  to  69  years  old. — 19.  Spartaewn  ri 
qwij  &c.  **  If  A  vessel  of  it  has  been  able  in  any  way  to  escape  the 
roving  Spartacus."  With  quA  understand  ratUme*  Qt«a  for  aHqua,  in 
the  nominative,  violates  the  metres  Spartacus  was  the  leader  of  the 
gladiators  in  the  Servile  war. — ^21.  ^gtUa,  "  The  sweet-singing." — ^22. 
Myrrhtum,  "Perfumed  with  Myrrh."  Some  commentators  errone- 
ously refer  this  epithet  to  the  dark  colour  of  the  hair. — 27.  Hoc*  Allud- 
ing to  the  conduct  of  the  porter. — Ftrrem,  For  htUssem, — 28.  Conside 
Planeok  Piancus  was  consul  with  M.  Aennlius  Lepidus,  A.  U.  C.  711 
at  which  period  Horace  was  about  23  years  of  age. 


Od«  16.  The  poet  advises  CWoris,  now  in  her  old  age,  to  pursue  cm 
ploymeats  more  consistent  with  her  years. 

»— M.  2.  Figemodwn,  "^t  bounds.— 3.  Famosis.  "Infamous."— 
6.  Et  HeUis  nebulam,  &e.  "  And  to  difiuse  a  cloud  amid  those  brilliant 
stars,"  L  e.  to  spf«ad  the  dark  cloud  of  ase  and  deformity  amid  those 
bright  stars  of  youth  and  beauty. — 10.  Tkmas,  "  The  female  Bacchant." 
Compare  Ode  2.  19.  9. — 14.  Ltuieriam,  Luceria  was  a  city  of  Apulia, 
in  the  interior  of  Daunia,  and  about  twelve  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Arpi.  It  was  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  wool  The  modem  name  of 
the  place  is  Luctra, — 15.  Jf^  jUte  purpureus  rosa.  Alluding  to  the  gar- 
lands worn  at  entertainments. 


Ode  16.  This  piece  tmiis  on  the  poePs  favourite  topic,  that  happmess 
consists  not  in  abundant  possessions^  but  in  a  contented  mind. 

1 — 19.  1.  Ineltuam  Danaen,  The  story  of  Danae  and  Acrisius  is 
well  known. — Turrit  ainea,  Apollodorus  merely  mentions  a  brazen 
chamber,  constructed  underground,  in  which  Danae  was  immured.  (2.  4. 
1.)  Laterwriters  make  this  a  tower,  and  some  represent  Danae  as  having 
been  confined  in  a  building  of  this  description  when  about  to  become  a 
mother.  {Heyne  ad  ^po^xL  L  c.) — 3.  Munierant.  For  muniissent.-^4. 
Jidulteris*  For  amatoribus, — 5.  Acrisium,  Acrisius  was  father  of  Danae, 
and  king  of  Aigos  in  the  Peloponnesus. — 6.  Cuatodem  pavidum,  Allud- 
ing  to  liis  dread  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  oracle. — 7.  Fore  eniw?,  &c.  Un- 
derstand sciebant, — 8.  Converso  in.  pretium.  By  the  term  pretium  in  the 
sense  of  aurum,  the  poet  hints  at  the  true  solution  of  the  fable,  the  bribery 
of  the  guards. — 9.  Ire  tIKiaL  *<  Loves  to  make  its  way."  Amat  is  here 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  <ptXtTj  and  much  stronger  than  the  Latin  solet. — 
10,  Saxa.  "  The  strongest  barriers." — 11,  Auguris  ^givi.  AIludin;^to 
the  story  of  Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle. — 12.  06  lucrum,  "  From  a  thirst 
for  golcL"— -14.  Vir  Macedo,  Philip,  father  of  Alexander.  Compare  the 
expression  of  Demosthenes,  iAoKeSiHv  iviip.  How  much  this  monarch 
efiected  by  bribery  is  known  to  all. — 15.  jilvnera  notnum,  &c.  Horace  is 
thought  to  allude  here  to  Menodorus,  or  Menas,  who  was  noted  for  fre- 
quently dianging  sides  in  the  war  between  Seictus  ^lE'ompeius  and  tlfe 
triumvirs. — 16.  S<tvos,  "Rough."  Some,  however,  make  sijevos  here 
eqmvalent  to  fortes, — 17.  Crescentem  seqmtur,  &c  The  connection  in 
the  train  of  ideas  is  this :  and  yet  p»oweiiul  as  gold  is  in  triumphing  over 
difficulties,  and  in  accomplishing  what  perhaps  no  other  human  power 
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could  effect,  Btill  it  must  be  careftilly  shunned  by  those,  who  wish  to  lead 
a  happy  life,  for  ''care  ever  follows  after  increasing  riches  as  well  as  the 
craving  desire  for  more  extensive  possessions." — 19.  Latt  cmspicuumy  &c. 
"  To  raise  the  far  conspicuous  head,"  L  e.  to  seek  after  the  splendour  and 
honours  which  wealth  bestows  on  its  votaries,  and  to  make  these  tho 
source  of  vain-glorious  boasting. 

22—43.  22.  Plura.  For  tanto  } 
and  the  contented  are  here  made  tc 
23.  JAuius,  Best  explained  by  a  p 
for  more  than  fortune  has  bestowec 
light  in  abandoning." — 25.  CorUemi 
as  the  possessor  pt  a  fortune  contei 
fides  mecR.  "A  sure  reliance  on  n 
crop. — 31.  Ful^entem  imperio,  &c. 
who  is  distinguished  for  his  wide  d 
'*  escapes  the  observation  of  him,  v 
Oreek  \avddvu.  As  regards  the  e: 
on  Ode  1. 1. 10.— 32.  S&rte  beatior. 
sunu  The  common  text  places  a  p 
faUit,  a  harsh  and  inelegant  reading 
labraej  &c  An  allusion  to  the  hon< 
2. 6.  14.— v^  J^ec  LcMtrygonia  Ba 
me  in  a  Lsestrygonian  jar."  An  a 
was  regarded  by  the  ancients,  as 

the  Lsestrygones. — 35.  GalUcis  pascuU,  "'The  pastures  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
are  meaiit. — 57.  Importuna  tamen,  &c.  "  Yet  the  pinching  of  contracted  . 
means  is  far  away."  Consult  note  on  Ode  1.  12.  43. — 39.  Contracto 
mdius,  &c.  "  I  shall  extend  more  wisely  my  humble  income  by  contract- 
ing  my  desires,  than  if  I  were  to  join  the  realm  of  Alyattes  to  the 
Mygdonian  plains,"  i.  e.  than  if  Lydia  and  Phiygia  were  mine.  Alyattes 
was  king  of  Lydia  and  father  of  Croesus.  As  regards  the  epithet  **  My- 
donian"  applied  to  Phiygia,  consult  note  on  Ode  2.  12.  22. — 43.  Bene  est 
Understand  ei.  "  Happy  is  the  man  on  whom  the  deity  has  bestowed 
with  a  sparing  hand  wnat  is  sufficient  for  his  wants." 


Ode  17.  The  bard,  warned  by  the  crow  of  to-morrow's  storm,  ex- 
horts his  friend  Lamia  to  devote  the  day,  when  it  shall  arrive,  to  joyouh 
banquets. 

The  individual  to  whom  this  ode  is  addressed,  had  signalized  himself 
in  the  war  with  the  Cantabri  as  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Augustus. 
His  family  claimed  descent  from  Lam  us,  son  of  Neptune,  and  the  most 
ancient  monarch  of  the  Laestrygones,  a  people  alluded  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding ode  (v.  34)        •  * 

1 — 16.  1.  Vetusto  nobUis,  &c*  "  Nobly  descended  from  ancient  La- 
mus." — 2.  Pricres  hinc  Lamias  denominatos.  "  That  thy  earlier  ances- 
tors of  the  Lamian  line  were  named  from  him."  We  have  included  all 
from  line  2  to  6  within  brackets,  as  savouring  strongly  of  interpolation, 
from  its  awkward  position. — 3.  Et  nenotum,  &c.  **  And  since  the  whole 
race  of  their  descendants,  mentioned  in  recording  annals,  derive  their 
origin  from  him  as  the  founder  of  their  house."  The  FasU  were  public 
registers  or  chronicles,  under  the  care  of  the  Pontifex  Maxiraus  and  his 
ooUege,  in  which  were  marked  from  year  to  year  what  days  were/MH 
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and  what  nrfastu    In  the  Fasti  were  also  recorded  the  names  of  the 

magistrates,  particularly  of  the  consuls,  an  account  of  the  triumphs  that 

were  celebrated,  &c.     (Compare  Sigonvus,  Fasti  Cons.)     Hence  the 

splendour  of  the  Lamian  line  in  being  often  mentioned  in  the  annals  of 

Rome.— 6.  Formiarum,    Consult  note  on  Ode  3.  16.  34. — 7.  Et  tnnan- 

tern,  &c.  _"  And  the  Liris,  where  it  flows  into  the  sea  through  the  terri- 

I  wishes  to  convey  the  idea  that  Lamus 

it  also  over  the  Minturnian  territory. 

ide  to  the  nymph  Marica,  who  had  a 

3,  and  the  words  Maricm  lUora  are  used 

round  the  city  itself.     MintumsB  was  a 

banks  of  the  Liris,  and  only  three  or 

x>untry  around  abounded  with  marshes. 

I  by  some  to  have  been  the  mother  of 

to  nave  been  Circe. — 9.  Late  tyrannua, 

." — 12.  Aqua  augvr  comix.    Compare 

graevlus  augvr  aqwE^ — 13.   Annosa. 

e  crow,  for  the  duration  of  its  existence, 

ed.  Gaisf,  vd.  h  p.  189.) — DumpoUs, 

m  nuro,  &c.    "  On  the  morrow,  thou 

ae."    According  to  the  popular  belief 

Bid  a  genius  {ialfLiav)  or  tutelary  solrit, 

ire  of  the  person  during  the  whole  of 

--    -^ iased  from  their  labours."    AGraecism 

for  ab  opere  soluiis. 


Odk  18.  The  poet  invokes  the  presence  of  Faunus,  and  seeks  to 
propitiate  the  favour  of  the  god  toward  his  fields  and  flocks.  He  then 
describes  the  rustic  hilarity  of  the  day,  made  sacred,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  winter,  to  this  rural  divinity. — Faunus  had  two  festivals  (Fau- 
na^), one  on  the  Nones  (5th)  of  December,  after  all  the  produce  of  the 
year  had  been  stored  away,  and  when  the  god  was  invoked  to  protect  it, 
ana  to  give  health  and  fecundity  to  the  flocks  and  herds  ;  and  another 
in  the  ^ginning  of  the  Spring  when  the  same  deit}r  was  propitiated  by 
sacrifices,  that  he  might  preserve  and  foster  the  srain  committed  to  the 
earth.  This  second  celebration  took  place  on  the  Ides  (13th)  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

1 — 15.  1.  Fauno.  Consult  note  on  Ode  1.  17.  2. — 2,  Lenis  incedas, 
"  Mayest  thou  move  benignant" — Aheasqtu  parvisj  &c.  "And  mayest 
thou  depart  propitious  to  the  young  offiipring  of  my  flocks."  The  poet 
invokes  the  favour  of  the  god  on  the  young  of  his  flocks  as  beins  more 
exposed  to  the  casualties  of  disease. — 5»  Pleno  anno.  "  At  the  close  of 
every  year." — 7.  Vetus  ara.  On  which  sacrifices  have  been  made  to 
Faunus  for  many  a  year.  A  pleasing  memorial  of  the  piety  of  the  bard. 
— 10.  ^ona  Decembres.  Consult  Introductory  Remarks. — 11.  Fesius  in 
praHSf  &c.  "  The  village,  celebrating  thv  festal  day,  enjoys  a  respite 
from  toil  in  the  grassy  meads,  along  with  the  idle  ox." — 13.  Inter  audaees, 
he.  Alluding  to  the  security  enjoyed  hy  the  flocks,  under  the  protect- 
ing care  of  the  god. — 14.  Spmrgit  agrestes,  &c.  As  in  Italy  the  trees  do 
not  shed  their  leaves  until  December,  the  poet  converts  this  into  a  spe- 
cies of  natural  phenomenon  in  honourof  Faunus,  as  if  the  trees,  touched 
by  his  divinity,  poured  down  their  leaves  to  cover  his  path.  It  was  cus- 
tomary among  the  ancients,  to  scatter  leaves  and  flowers  on  the  ground 
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in  honour  of  distinguished  personages.  Compare  VirgUj  Eelog.  5.  40. 
**Spargite  kumum  fdiis.'^ — 15.  Gaudet  tnvMom,  &c.  An  allusion  to  the 
rustic  dances  which  always  formed  part  of  the  celebration. 


Ode  19.  A  party  of  friends,  among  whom  was  Horace,  intended  to 
celebrate,  by  a  feast  of  contributic 
Murena  to  the  office  of  augur.  1 
spicnous  for  his  literary  lal^urs,  a 
composing  a  history  of  Greece,  j 
a  matter  of  course  in  order  to  ma 
banquet,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
pursuits,  had  introduced  some  topi 
annoyance  of  the  bard.  The  lai 
with  an  exhortation  to  his  compar 
the  subject  under  discussion,  and 
importance.  Presentiy,  fancying 
feast,  he  issues  his  edicts  as  symp 
cups  to  be  drunk  in  honour  of  the  J 
rena.  Then  as  if  impatient  of  d( 
ders  the  roses  to  be  scattered.  T 
to  Telephus. 

1—11.  1. /nocAo.  Consult  note  on  Ode  2.  3.*21.— 2.  Codnw.  The 
last  of  the  Athenian  kings.  If  we  believe  the  received  chronology,  Ina« 
chus  founded  the  kingdom  of  Argos  about  1856  B.  C.  and  Codrus  was 
slain  about  1070  R  C.  The  interval  therefore  will  be  f86  years.— 3. 
Genua  Aeaci.  The  Aeacidae,  or  descendents  of  Aeacus,  were  Pelens. 
Telamon,  Achilles,  Teucer,  Ajax,  &c. — 5.  Ctdum  cadxtm,  "  A  cask  oi 
Chian  wine."  The  Chian  is  described  by  some  ancient  writers,  as  a 
thick,  luscious  wine,  and  that  which  grew  on  the  craggy  heights  of  Ariu- 
sium,  extending  three  hundred  stadia  along  the  coast,  is  extolled  bv 
Strabo  as  the  best  of  the  Greek  wines. — 6.  Mercemur.  "We  may  buy. ^ 
— Qtiu  aqtutm  temperet  igniJbus.  Alluding  to  the  hot  drinks  so  customary 
among  the  Romans. — 7.  Q,tu>itL  Supply  hora. — 8.  Pelimis  caream  fri^ 
goribus,  "  I  may  fence  myself  against  the  pinching  cold,''  i.  e.  cold  as 
piercing  as  that  felt  in  the  country  of  the  Peligni.  The  territory  of  the 
religni  was  small  and  mountainous,  and  was  separated  from  that  of  the  ^ 
Marsi,  on  the  west,  by  the  Appenines.  It  was  noted  for  the  coldness  of 
its  climate. — 9.  Da  luntB  propere  novce,  &c.  **  Boy,  give  me  quickly  a 
3up  in  honour  of  the  new  moon."  Understfeind  poctUuniy  and  consult 
note  on  Ode  3.  8.  13. — 11.  Tribus  out  novem,  &c.  "Let  our  goblets  bo 
mixed  with  three  or  with  nine  cups,  according  to  the  temperaments  oi 
those  who  drink."  In  order  to  understand  this  passage,  we  must  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  jvocuZum  was  the  goblet  out  of  which  each  guest  drank, 
while  the  cyathus  was  a  small  measure  used  for  diluting  the  wine  with 
water,  or  for  mixing  the  two  in  certain  proportions.  Twelve  of  these 
cyathi  went  to  the  Sextarius,  Horace,  as  symposiarch,  or  master  of  the 
feast,  issues  his  edict,  which  is  well  expressea  by  the  imperative  form 
miscentoTf  and  prescribes  the  proportions  in  which  the  wme  and  Water 
are  to  be  mixed  on  the  present  occasion.  For  the  hard  drinkers,  there- 
fore, among  whom  he  classes  the  poets,  of  the  twelve  ci/af  At  that  compose 
the  sextariusy  nine  will  be  of  wine  and  three  of  water;  while  for  the  more 
temperate,  for  those  who  are  friends  to  the  Graces,  the  proportion  on  the 
eontrary,  will  be  nine  cyathi  of  water  to  three  of  wine.    In  the  ntunbeni 
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here  given  there  is  more  or  less  allusion  to  the  mystic  notions  of  the  day, 
as  both  three  and  nine  were  held  sacred. 

13 — 26,  13.  Musas  imparts,  **  The  Muses  uneven  in  number." — 14, 
MtmiXus  votes,  ^  The  enraptured  bard." — 18.  BerecytUuz,  Consult  note 
on  Ode,  1.  30.  5.  The  Berecyntian  or  Phrygian  flute  was  of  a  crooked 
form,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  comu, — ^2L  Par  antes  dexteras.  "  De- 
laying hands."  With  parcentes  understand  deriptre,  i.  e.  hand^  delaying  to 
seize  the  instrument,  mentioned  by  the  bard. — 24.  Vidna, ''  Our  fair  young 
neighbour."— Abu  habiHs.  "  HI  suited,"  i.  e.  in  point  of  years. — 25.  SpissA 
U  mlidum,  coma,  &c.  The  connection  is  as  follows :  The  old  and  morose 
Lycus  fails,  as  may  well  be  expected,  in  securing  the  afiections  of  her  to 
whom  he  is  united.  But  thee,  Telephus,  in  the  bloom  of  manhood,  thy 
Rhode  loves,  because  her  years  are  matched  with  thine. — 26.  Fwo, 
"Bright." 

Qdb  20.    Addressed  to  Pyrrhus. 

1 — 15.  1.  Moveas.  "  Thou  art  tiying  to  remove."-  Put  for  amoveas, — 
S.  Inaudax.  Eijuivalent  to  tmidus.S,  Insignem*  Eouivalent  to  pyl 
tkrwoij  forma  bemg  understood. — 7.  Grande  certamen.  Put  in  apposition 
with  jiTearehum,  "About  to  prove  the  cause  of  a  fearful  contest." — 
9.  Interim  dum  tUy  &JC  This  at  first  view  appears  to  clash  with  inaudax 
im  the  3rd  line.  That  epithet,  however,  is  applied  to  Pyrrhus,  not  in  the 
commencement  of  the  contest,  but  a  little  after,  (patUopost.) — 11.  Printer 
furnas.  Alluding  to  Nearchue. — Posvisse  n%idOf  &c  In  allusion  to  his 
mmfference  as  regards  the  issue  of  the  contest. — 13.  Lent  recreare  ventOf 
kc  According  to  the  best  commentators,  the  allusion  is  here  to  3.flabellum^ 
or  fim,  which  the  youth  holds  in  his  hand*  This  spoils,  however,  the 
beauty  of  the  image. — 15.  J^irexis.  According  to  Homer,  (IL  2.  673.)  the 
handsomest  of  the  Greeks  who  fought  against  Troy,  excepting  Achilles. 
— ^quosa  raptw  ab  Ida,  Alluding  to  Ganymede.  As  rega^s  aquosa, 
compare  the  Homeric  "lin  iroXurUa^,  irtS^sava, 


Ode  21.  M.  Valerius  Messala  Corvinus  having  promised  to  sup  with 
the  poet,  the  latter  full  of  joy  at  the  expected  meeting,  addresses  an  am- 
^ora  of  old  wine,  which  is  to  honour  the  occasion  with  its  contents. 
To  the  praise  of  this  choice  liquor  succeed  encomiums  on  wine  in  general. 
The  ode  is  thought  to  have  been  written  A.  U.  O.  723,  when  Corvinus 
was  in  his  first  consulship. 

1— 11.  1.  0  nata  mecum,  &c  *'  O  jar,  whose  contents  were  brought 
into  existence  with  me  during  the  consulship  of  Mantius."  J^ata^  though 
joined  in  grammatical  construction  with  testa,  is  to  be  construed  as  an 
epithet  for  the  contents  of  the  vessel.  Manlius  Torquatus  was  consul 
A.  U.  C.  689,  and  Messala  entered  on  his  first  consulate  A.  U.  C.  72.3, 
the  wine  therefore  of  which  Horace  speaks  must  have  been  thirty  years 
<Jd.— 4.  Set*  facjlemy  pia,  somnum,  "  Or,  with  kindly  feelings,  gentle 
sleep."  The  epithet  pia  must  not  be  taken  in  immediate  construction 
with  testa. — 6.  Q,ucctmque  nomine.  Equivalent  to  in  quemcunque  fineinf 
"for  whatever  end." — 6.  Moveridigna  bono  die.  "Worthy  of  being 
moved  on  a  festal  day,"  I  e.  of  being  moved  from  thy  place  on  a  day  like 
tliki  devoted  to  festivity.— 7.  Deseende,  The  wine  is  to  come  down  fion 
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the  hcrreum,  or  <i««0l(Kl^  Consult  note  on  Ode,  3, 28.  7. — S  LangmHonu 
"Mellowed  by  age." — 9.  Q,tumquam  Socraiicis  madet  servMmbua. 
"  Though  he  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  tenets  of  the  Socratic  school," 
i.  e.  has  drunk  deep  of  the  streams  of  philosophy.  The  -term  madet  con- 
tains a  figurative  allusion  to  the  subject  of  the  Ode. — 10.  Stmuntibus. 
The  method  of  instruction  pursued  by  Socrates  assumed  the  fonxi  of 
familiar  conversation.  The  expression  Socraiicis  aermonibua,  bowevei^ 
refers  more  particularly  to  the  tenets  of  the  Academy,  that  school  having 
been  founded  by  Plato,  one  of  the  pupils  of  Socrates. — Horridus. 
"Sternly."— 11.  J^rarratur  tt  prisd  Catonis,  &c.  "Even  the  austere  old 
Cato  is  related  to  have  often  warmed  under  the  influence  of  winie."  As 
regards  the  idiomatic  expression  Catfmia  virtus,  consult  note  on  Ode  1. 
3.  36.  The  reference  is  to  the  elder  Cato,  not  to  Cato  ofTJtica,  and  the 
poet  speaks  merely  of  the  enlivening  efiects  of  a  cheerfol  glt^s. 

13. — ^23.  13.  Tulenetormentum  &xi,  "Thou  frequently appliest gen- 
tle violence  to  a  rugged  temper,"  i.  e.  thou  canst  subdue,  by  thy  gentle 
violence,  dispositions  cast  in  the  most  rugged  mould. — 14.  St^ffierUmm. 
" Of  the  guarded  and  prudent." — 15.  Jocoso  Lyito.  "By  the  aid  of 
sportive  Bacchus." — 18.  JE*  addis  comiia  pauperu  **And  addest 
confidence  to  liim  of  humble  means."  Pauper  implies  a  want,  not  of  the 
necessaries,  but  of  the  comforts  of  life.  The  expression  ecmua  addis  is 
one  of  a  proverbial  character.  Consult  note  on  Ode  2.  19. 39. — 19. 
Post  te,  "  After  tasting  of  thee."— 20.  Apices.  "  Tiaras."  A  paiticular 
allusion  to  the  costume  of  Parthia  and  the  East. — MiSUwn,  "  Of  foes  in, 
hostile  array." — ^21.  Lftta.  "Propitious" — 22.  Segrus nodmrn  sdvere. 
Slow  to  loosen  the  bond  of  union."  A  Grcecism  for  segnes  ad  solvendum 
nodum.  The  mention  of  the  Graces  alludes  here  to  the  propriety  and 
decorum  that  are  to  prevail  throughout  the  banquet. — 23.  VtviBque  luh 
eerruB.  "And  the  living  lights." — Producent.  "  Shall  prolong."  Equiva- 
lent in  fact  to  convimum  producent. 


Ode  22.  The  poet,  after  briefly  enumerating  some,  of  the  attributes 
of  Diana,  consecrates  to  the  godaess  a  pine  tree  that  shaded  his  rural 
abode,  and  promises  a  yearly  sacrifice. 

1 — 7.  1.  J\ionthtm  custos,  &c  Compare  Ode  1.  21.  5. — ^2.  Laboran" 
tes  tUero.  "  Labouring  with  a  mother's  pangs." — PueUas.  Equivalent 
here  to  juvenes  uxores.  Compare  Ode  3.  14. 10. — 3.  Ter  vocaia.  In  al- 
lusion to  her  triple  designation,  Luna  in  heaven,  Diana  on  earth,  and 
Hecate  in  the  shades. — 4.  Triformis,  "  Of  triple  form."  Consult  pre- 
ceding note. — Imminens  villoi,  &c.  "  Let  the  pine  that  hangs  over  my 
villa  be  sacred  to  thee."  Tua  is  here  equivalent  to  ttbi  sacra.  Compare 
Virgil,  JEfL  10.  423. — 6.  Per  exactos  annos.  "  At  the  close  of  every 
year."  Compare  Ode  3.  18.  6. — 7.  Obliquum  tneditantis  iclum.  Boars 
have  their  tusks  placed  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  can  only  bite  ob- 
liquely or  side-ways. 

Ode  23.  The  bard  addressee  Phidyle,  a  resident  in  the  country, 
whom  the  humble  nature  of  her  oflerings  to  the  gods  had  filled  with 
aeep  solicitude.  He  bids  her  be  of  gocKl  cheer,  assuring  her  that  the 
Talue  of  every  sacrifice  depends  on  the  feelings  by  which  it  is  dictated, 
and  that  one  of  the  simplest  and  lowliest  kind,  if  offered  by  a  sincer*. 
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and  pious  heart,  is  more  acceptable  to  heaven  than  the  most  costlj  ob- 
lations. 

1 — 20.  1.  Suninas  manus,  "Thy  suppliant  hands."  Literally, 
**thy  hands  witn  the  palms  turned  upwards."  This  was  the  ordmary 
gesture  of  those  who  offered  up  praters  to  the  celestial  deities. — 2,  .^o*- 
eenfe  luntu  **  At  the  new  moon,"  i.  e.  at  the  beginning  of  every  month. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  old  mode  of  computing  by  lunar  months. — 
3.  Placaris,  The  final  syllable  of  this  tense  is  common :  here  it  is 
""  '  '  "And  with  a  portion  of  this  year's  produce." 

frowth")  is  from  the  Greek  &pivoSf  which  is  itself 
jifricunL  Consult  note  on  Ode  1. 1. 15.  Some 
wind  here  mentioned  identical  with  the  modem 
iginem.  "The  blasting  mildew." — 7.  Jhdces 
offspring  of  my  flocks."  Compare  Ode  3.  IS.  3. 
M*  anno.  "The  sickly  season  in  the  autumn  of 
the  poetic  usage  by  which  annus  is  frequently 
L  part,  not  of  the  whole  year,  compare  Virgil^ 
I  2.  39.  Statins,  Sylv,  1.  3.  8.  &c— 9.  J^am 
[istruction  is  as  follows :  ^am  victima,  diis  devo- 
;ido,  inter  quiercus  et  Uices,  out  crescit  in  *Alb(lnis 
-es  wmtificum.  The  idea  involved  from  the  9th 
Tne  more  costly  victims  shall  fall  for  the  pub- 
need  of  but  few  and  simple  offerings  to  propi- 
r  of  the  gods. — Algido.  Consult  note  on  Ode 
herhis,  "  amid  Alban  pastures,"  alluding  to  the 
Albanus  and  the  ancient  scite  of  Alba  Longa 
he  blood  that  streams  from  its  wounded  neck." 
"  It  is  unnecessary  for  thee,  if  thou  crown  thy 
ary  and  the  pliant  myrtle,  to  seek  to  propitiate 

indant  slaughter  of  victims."    The  Lares  stood 

in  the  atrium  or  hall  of  the  dwelling.  On  festivals  they  were  crowned 
with  garlands  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  them.  Consult  note  on 
Ode  1.  7.  11. — 16.  Fragili.  We  have  ventured  to  give  the  epithet/ra- 
gUi  here  the  meaning  of  "  pliant,"  though  it  is  due  to  candour  to  state, 
that  this  signification  of  the  term  has  been  much  disputed.  Consult 
Mitscherlicn  ad.  loc. — 18.  JVon  sumtuosa  blandior  hostia,  &c.  "  Not  ren- 
dered more  acceptable  by  a  costly  sacrifice,  it  is  wont  to  appease,"  &c. 
i.  e.  it  appeases  the  gods  as  effectually  as  if  a  costly  sacrifice  were  of- 
fered.— 20.  Farre  pio  et  saliente  mica,  "  With  the  pious  cake  and  the 
crackling  salt."  Alluding  to  the  salted  cake  (mola  salsa,)  composed  of 
aran  or  meal  mixed  with  salt,  which  was  sprinkled  on  the  head  of  the 
lictim. 


Odb  24.  The  bard  inveighs  bitterly  against  the  luxury  and  licentious- 
ness  of  the  age,  and  against  the  unprincipled  cupidity  by  which  they  were 
constantlji  accompanied.  A  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  pure  and  sim- 
ple manners  of  barbarian  nations  and  the  unbridled  corruption  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  Augustu**  is  implored  to  save  the  empire  by  interposing  a  bar- 
rier to  the  inundation «.  f  vice. 

1 — 15.  I.  Intactis  optdentioTy  &c.  The  construction  is  as  follows: 
**  Licet,  opulentior  intactis  thesauris  Arabum  et  divitis  India,  occupes  omne 
Tyrrhenum  et  Apvlicum  mare  tuis  coimentis,  tamen  si  diva  J^ecessitasfi^f'^ 
fcc    "Though,  wealthier  tha^^  the  yet  unrifled  treasures  of  tbe  Arabians 
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and  of  rich  India,  thoa  coverest  with  thy  Btnicturea  all  the  ToMaa 

and  Apulian  seas,  still,  if  cruel  Destiny  once  fixes  her  spikes  of  adamant 

in  thy  nead,  thou  wilt  not  free  thy  breast  from  fear,  thou  wilt  not  extricata 

thy  life  from  the  snares  of  death."    The  epithet  intaclust  applied  to  th^ 

treasures  of  the  East,  refers  to  their  being  as  yet  free  from  Uie  grasp  oi 

Roman  power. — 3.  CeemmHs.  The  term  cctmenta  literally  means  '^stonea 

for  filling  up."    Here,  however,  it  ref  i 

artificial  foundations.— 4.  Tyrrhenum  i 

the  lower,  the  Apulian,  the  upper  or  . 

The  meaning,  which  we  have  assigne 

some  of  the  best  commentators,  and  i 

however,  and  others,  understand  by 

Sanadon  applies  it  in  a  moral  sense  to 

les  plus  elev^es,")  while  Bentley  tal 

spikes,  so  that  summis  verticibus  will 

very  head,"  and  the  idea  intended  to  , 

<'  SIC  clavos  figit  necessitas  summis  v< 

^-9.  Campestrea  melius  Scytha,  &c 

that  roam  along  the  plains,  whose  wa 

of  the  race,  thev  wandering  abodes." 

of  living  in  waggons. — 10.  Rite,  Com 

fert  eorum  mos  ei  vil<z  ratioJ^ — 11.  Rig 

GetfB  originally  occupied  the  tract  of  ( 

north,  the  range  of  Haemus  to  the  soi 

Crobyzian  Thracians  to  the  west    It 

dotusknew  them.    Afterwards,  hovt 

the  Macedonian  arms,  they  crosses  tu^  x/^«uiuuc;,  cuiu    ltuiou^^^u  tiivi* 

Nomadic  mode  of  life  in  the  steppes  between  the  Danube  and  the  Tyras,or 

Dneister. — 12.  Immetajugera,    "  Unmeasured  acres,"  i.  e.  unmarked  by 

boundaries.    Alluding  to  the  land  being  in  common. — Liberas  fruges  et 

Cererem»    "  A  harvest  free  to  all."     Cererem  is  here  merely  explanatory 

o^ fruges. — 14.  ^ec  cultura placet^  &c.    "Nor  does  a  culture  longer  than 

an  annual  one  please  them."    Alluding  to  their  annual  change  of  abode. 

Compare  Caesar's  account  of  the  Germans,  B,  G.  6.  22. — 15.  DefHnctum- 

que  laboribus,  &c.     <<  And  a  successor,  upon  equal  terms,  reheves  him 

who  has  ended  his  labours  of  a  year." 

17 — 40,  17.  Illic  matre  carentibuSf  &c.  There  the  wife,  a  stranger  to 
ffuilt,  treats  kindly  the  children  of  a  previous  marriage,  deprived  of  a  mo- 
flier's  care,"  i.  e.  is  kind  to  her  motherless  step-children. — 19.  Dotata  eon' 
jux.  "The  dowered  spouse." — 20.  J^ilido  adultero.  "The  gay  adul- 
terer."— 21.  Dos  est  mafrna  parentiuvi,  &c.  A  noble  sentence,  but  re- 
quiring, in  order  to  be  clearly  understood,  a  translation  bordering  upon 
paraphrase.  "  With  them,  a  rich  dowry  consists  in  the  virtue  insmlea  by 
parental  instruction,  and  in  chastity,  shrinking  from  the  addresses  of  an* 
other,  while  it  firmly  adheres  to  the  marriage  compact,  as  well  a^  in  the 
conviction  that  to  violate  this  compact  is  an  offence  against  the  laws  of 
heaven,  or  that  the  punishment  due  to  its  commission  is  instant  death." — 
27.  Paler  Urbium  subscribi  statuis.  "To  be  inscribed  on  the  pedestals  of 
statues  as  the  Father  of  his  country."  An  allusion  to  Augustus,  and  to  the 
title  of  Pater  Patrice  conferred  on  him  by  the  public  voice. — ^28.  Indomi- 
tam  licentiam.  "Our  hitherto  ungovernable  licentiousness."— 30.  Qfarus 
postgenitis.  "Illustrious  for  this  to  after-ages." — Q,uaterms.  "  Since." — 
31.  Virtutem  incdumem,  "  Merit,  while  it  remains  with  us,"  i.  e.  illustri- 
ous men,  while  alive. — 32.  Invidi.  Compare  the  remark  of  the  scholiast, 
**  Fir*  enim  per  invidiam  fit,  ut  boni  viri,  cum  amissi  stnt^  deHderenhkr,^-^ 
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84,  Culpa,  <<  Clime.**— 35.  Sine  tnoribus.  "Witliout  pnblic  moiaUi  to 
enforce  thein." — 36.  Si  nequefervidis^  &c.  An  alluftioo  to  the  torrid  zone. 
Consult  note  on  Ode,  1. 22.  22.-38.  A  ec  Borea  Jinitimum  lotus,  "  Noi 
thfi  region  bordering  on  the  Noi>th.''-^9.  Polo.  The  common  text  has 
•ofo.—^.  Horrida  calHdi,  &c.  "  If  the  skilful  mariners  triumph  over  the 
stormy  seas  ?  If  narrow  circumstances,  now  esteemed  a  great  disgrace, 
bid  us,"  &C. 

45 — 53  45.  Vel  nos  in  CapUoHunif  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  con* 
ncerely  repent  of  the  luxury  and  vice  that  have 
lame,  if  we  desire  another  and  a  better  state  of 
Ty  our  superfluous  wealth  to  the  Capitol  and  con 
or  let  us  cast  it  as  a  thing^accursed  mto  the  near- 
n  CapUolium  are  thought  by  some  to  contain  a 
remarkable  act  on  the  part  of  Augustus,  in  dedi 
of  treasure  to  the  Capitoline  Jove.  (Suet.  Aug, 
"Of  our  applauding  fellow-citizens."— 47.  In 
gs  accursed  were  wont  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea, 
g  water.— 49.  JdaUriem,  "The  germs."— 51. 
eradicated." — 52.  Tenertenimis,  "pnervated  by 
cU  equo,  rudiSf  &c.  "  The  freebom  youth,  trained 

,^ „ ly  accomplishments,  knows  not  how  to  retain  his 

seat  on  the  steed,  and  fears  to  hunt"  Amone  the  Romans,  those  who 
were  bom  of  parents  that  had  always  been  tree  were  styled  in^envi. — 
57.  Chrceeo  trocho.  The  Iroehue  {rp&xt)  was  a  circle  of  brass  or  iron,  set 
ruund  with  rings,  and  with  which  young  men  and  boys  used  to  ai^tiuse 
themselves.  It  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  and  resembled  the  mo- 
dern hoop. — 58.  Seumalis,  "Or,  if  thou  prefer."  VeHta  legibus  alea.  All 
games  of  chance  were  forbidden  among  the  Romans  except  at  the  cele- 
bration of  .the  Saturnalia.  These  laws,  however  were  not  strictly  ob- 
served. 

59—62  59.  Perjura  pairis  fides.  "  His  perjured  and  faithless  parent" 
— 60.  Consortemj  «octum,  et  hospitem.  "  His  co-heir,  his  partner,  and 
the  stranger  with  whom  he  deals."  We  have  here  given  the  explana- 
tion of  Bentley. — 61.  Indignoque  peeuniamy  &c.  "  And  hastens  to  amass 
wealth  for  an  heir  unworthy  of  enjoying  it." — Q2.  Sciiicet  improbce  cres- 
cunt  divitioi,  &c.  "  Riches,  dishonestly  acquired,  increase  it  is  true, 
yet  something  or  other  is  ever  wanting  to  what  seems  an  imperfect  for- 
tune in  the  eyes  of  its  possessor." 


Odb  25.  A  beautiful  dithyrambic  ode  in  honour  of  Augustus.  The 
bard,  full  of  poetic  enthusiasm,  fancies  himself  borne  along  amid  woods 
and  wilds  to  celebrate,  in  some  distant  cave,  the  praises  of  the  monarch. 
Then,  like  another  Bacchanalian,  he  awakes  from  the  trance-like  feel- 
ings into  which  he  had  been  thrown,  and  gazes,  with  wonder  upon  the 
scenes  that  lie  before  him.  An  invocation  to  Bacchus  succeeds,  and 
allusion  is  again  made  to  the  strains  in  which  the  praises  of  Augustus 
are  to  bo  poured  forth  to  the  world. 

1 — 19.  1.  Tirf  pienwn,  "Full  of  thee,"  i.  e.  of  thy  inspiration. — 3. 
Vdcx  mente  nova.  "  Moving  swiftly  under  the  influence  of  an  altered 
mind."  AVoa  refers  to  the  change  wrought  by  the  ii\8piration  of  the  god. 
QuUms  antrit,  &c.  The  construction  is  as  follows ;  "  In  quUnu  mM$ 
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miMar  medUmu  iMerere^  BiCf — 5.  MedUans  interere.  ''E88aymgu>eii* 
roll."  J\SedUans  refers  to  exercise  and  practice,  on  the  part  of  the  bard, 
before  a  full  and  perfect  efibrt  is  publicly  made. — 6.  Cmailio  Jovis.  AU 
iudin^  to  the  twelve  Dii  Cwisentes  or  J\Iajores, — 7.  Dicam  inri^ne.  Ice 
"I  will  send  forth  a  lofty  strain,  new,  as  yet  unuttered  by  other  lips." 
The  pleonastic  turn  of  expression  in  ^^recens  adhue  iaidichmi  aire  aliOf** 
accords  with  the  wild  and  irregular  nature  of  the  whole  piece. — 8.  Aon 
seats  in  jups,  &c  "  So  the  Bacchanal,  awakening  from  sleep,  stands 
lost  in  stupid  astonishment  on  the  mountain-tops,  ^sholding  in  the  dhB" 
lance  the  Hebrus,  and  Thrace  white  with  snow,  and  Rhodope  traversed 
by  barbarian  foot"  The  poet,  recoverinff  from  the  strong  influence  o/ 
the  ffod,  and  surveying  with  alarm  the  arduous  nature  of  the  theme  to 
which  he  has  dared  to  approach,  compares  himself  to  the  Bacchant, 
whom  the  stern  power  of  the  deity,  that  she  serves,  has  driven  onward, 
in  blind  career,  through  many  a  strange  and  distant  region.  Awaken- 
in|f  from  the  deep  slumber  into  which  exhausted  nature  had  at  len||[tfa 
been  compelled  to  sink,  she  finds  herself,  when  returning  recollection 
comes  to  her  aid^  on  the  remote  mountain-tops,  far  from  her  native 
scenes,  and  gazes  m  silent  wonder  on  the  prospect  before  her  ;  the  daiic 
Hebrus,  the  snow-clad  fields  of  Thrace,  and  the  chain  of  Rhodope  rear- 
ing its  summits  to  the  skies.  Few  passages  can  be  cited  from  any  an* 
cient  or  modem  writer  containing  more  of  the  true  spirit  of  poetry. — 10. 
Hebrvm,  The  modem  name  of  the  Hebras  is  the  .Afarttaro..— 12.  Mhodopen, 
Rhodope,  now  Derventf  was  a  Thracian  chain,  lying  along  the  north- 
eastern borders  of  Macedonia. — 12.^  Ut  ndhi  devio,  &c  "How  it  delights 
me,  as  T  wander  far  from  the  haunts  of  men." — 13.  Vacuum  nemuM. 
"The  lonely  grove."— -14.  0  J^akdum  poiens,  %lc.  "  O  god  of  the  Naiads, 
and  of  the  Bacchantes,  powerful  enough  to  tear  up,"  &. — 19.  0  Lenaee. 
**  O  god  of  the  wine  press."  The  epithet  Lenatu  comes  from  the  Greek 
Aifvaiof,  which  is  itselfa  derivative  from  Xvvis  "a  wine  press."— Mitscher- 
lich  well  explains  the  concluding  idea  of  this  ode,  which  lies  couched  unde^ 
the  fi^prative  language  employed  by  the  bard.  "  Ad  argumentum  carmi- 
nis,  si  postrema  transferas,  erit :  Projectissima  qtddem  audacia  eaty  Jhi- 
gtutum  celebrare  ;  sedateajacta  esto,** 


Ode  26.    The  bard,  overcome  by  the  arrogance  and  disdain  of  Chloe, 
resolves  no  longer  to  be  led  captive  by  the  power  of  love. 
• 

1 — 1 1.  1.  Vixi  puelliSf  &c.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  part  of  the  temple  of 
Venus :  and  the  bard,  while  utterine  his  invocation  to  the  goddess,  ofiers 
up  to  her  his  lyre,  together  with  die  "/Mnaiio,"  the  "rectw,"  find  the 
"Aarp<E,"  as  a  soldier  after  the  years  of  his  military  service  are  ended, 
consecrates  his  arms  to  the  god  of  battles.  It  was  customary  with  the 
ancients,  when  they  discontinued  any  art,  to  offer  up  the  instruments  con- 
nected with  it  to  the  deity  under  whose  auspices  that  art  had  been  pursued. 
— 3.  Arma,  What  these  were  the  poet  himself  mentions  in  the  7tk 
verse. — Defunctum  bello,  "  Discharged  from  the  warfare  of  love."  Com- 
pare Ovid,  Am.  1.  9.  1.  ^^MUital  omnis  amans,  et  habet  «tto  castra  Cuf 
pidoJ** — 5.  LcBwm  marinoif  &c.  "  Which  guards  the  left  side  of  sea^bora 
Venus."  The  wall,  on  which  he  intends  to  hang  the  instruments  of  his 
revelry,  is  to  the  left  of  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  and  to  the  right  of  the  wor- 
shippers as  they  enter  the  temple. — 6.  Ponite.  Addressed  to  his  attend- 
ants.— 7.  Fundia.  "  Torches,"  carried  before  the  young  to  light  them 
to  the  scene  of  their  revels.  The  term  properly  denotes  torches  made  ei 
himlU  ropes  or  cords,  and  covered  with  wax  or  tallow.  *  Veetes.    **  Bam,** 
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oAher  of  iron  or  wood,  to  force  open  their  mistresses'  doors  if  dosed 
against  them. — TIarpas.  "  Swords,"  to  be  used  against  the  doors  if  the 
vcctes  proved  insufficient  They  were  well  adapted  for  such  a  purpose, 
being  neavy,  short,  and  curved.  We  have  here  adopted  Cuningam's 
read^g.  The  common  text  has  arais,  and  Bentley  suggests  securesque. 
-9.  Bedtmn,     **  Rich."    Alluding  to  the  flourishing  commerce  of  the 


island. — 10.  MemPihu  Memphis,  a  celebrated  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  left 
gide  of  the  Nile,  and,  according  to  D'Anville,  about  fifteen  miles  above 
the  apex  of  the  Delta.  It  was  the  capital  after  Thebes. — Sithmia  nive. 
Consult  note  on  Ode  1.  18.  9.— 11.  Sublimi  JlageHo,  &c  «  Give  one 
blow  with  uphfted  lash  to  the  arrogant  Chloej"  i.  e.  chastise  her  with  but 
one  blow,  and  her  arrogance  will  be  humbled. 


to  Galatea,  whom  the  poet  seeks  to  dissuade 
e  intended  to  make  during  the  stormy  season  of 
*  ideas  is  as  follows :  "  I  will  not  seek  to  deter 
)n  whieh  thou  art  about  to  enter,  by  recounting 
ler  pray  to  the  gods  that  no  danger  may  come 

mayest  set  out  under  the  most  favourable  aus- 
hough  the  auguries  forbid  not  thy  departure, 
lany  perils  which  at  this  particular  season  are 
.  Beware  lest  the  mild  aspect  of  the  deceitful 
[id  lest,  like  Europa,  thou  become  the  victim  of 
The  poet  then  dwells  upon  the  story  of  Europa, 
rminates. 

1—15.  1.  Impios  parra,  &c  "  May  the  ill-omened  cry  of  the  noisy 
screech-owl  accompany  the  wicked  on  their  way."  The  leading  idea 
in  the  first  three  stanzas  is  as  follows  :  Iiet  evil  omens  accompany  the 
wicked  alone,  and  may  those  that  attend  the  departure  of  her  for  whose 
cafety  lam  solicitous,  be  favourable  and  happy  ones. — 2.  Agro  Lanu- 
wino,  Lanuvium  was  situate  to  the  right  of  the  Appian  way,  on  a  hill 
commanding  an  extensive  prospect  towards  Antium  and  the  sea.  Aji 
the  Appian  way  was  the  direct  route  to  the  port  of  Brundisium,  the  ani- 
mal mentioned  in  the  text  would  cross  the  path  of  those  who  travelled 
lA  that  direction. — 5.  Rumpat  et  serpenSf  &c.  *'  Let  a  serpent  also  in- 
terrupt the  journey  just  begun,  if,  darting  like  an  arrow  athwart  tiie 
way,  it  has  terrified  the  horses."  J\iannus  means  properly  a  small  horse, 
or  nag,  and  is  thought  to  be  a  term  of  Gallic  origin. — 7.  Ego  cut  timebo, 
Ac.  The  construction  is  as  follows :  Providus  auspex,  suscUabo  prece 
jBt,  cut  ego  timebOf  osdrum  corvum  ab  ortu  solisy  anteqiiam  avis  divina  ivn- 
mnenium  imbrium  repetat  stantes  paludes.  "A  provident  ausur,  I  will 
oall  forth  by  prayer,  on  account  of  her  for  whose  safety  I  feel  anxious, 
the  croaking  raven  from  the  eastern  heavens,  before  the  bird  that  pre- 
sages approaching  rains  shall  revisit  the  standing  pools."  Among 
the  Romans,  birds  that  gave  omens  by  their  notes  were  called  Oscinea, 
and  those  from  wKose  flight  auguries  were  drawn  received  the  appella- 
tion of  Prapetes.  The  cry  of  the  raven,  when  heard  from  the  east,  was 
deemed  favourable. — 10.  hnbrium  divina  avis  imminentum.  The  crow 
IB  here  meant. — 13.  Sis  licet  felix.  "Mayest  thou  be  happy."  The 
train  of  ideas  is  as  follows  :  I  oppose  not  thy  wishes,  Galatea,  It  is  per- 
tniUed  thee,  as  far  as  depends  on  me,  or  on  the  omens  which  I  am 
takmg,  to  be  happy  wherever  it  may  please  thee  to  dwell. — 15.  Lc^vuf 
met  i.    <*  A  wood-pecker  on  the  left."    When  the  Romans  made  omenp 
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on  the  left  unlucky,  as  in  the  present  instance,  they  spoke  in  acootdanee 
with  the  Grecian  custom.  The  Grecian  au^urs^  when  they  made  obu 
■ervations,  kept  their  faces  towards  the  north  ;  hence  they  bad  the  eart 
or  lucky  quarter  of  the  heavens  on  their  right  hand,  and  the  west  on 
their  left.  On  the  contrary,  the  Romans,  making  observations  with 
their  faces  to  the  south,  had  the  east  upon  their  left  hand,  and  the  west 
upon  their  right  Both  sinister  and  lavtu,  therefore  have,  when  w« 
speak  Romano  more,  the  meaning  of  lucky,  fortunate,  &.c  and  the  op 
posite  import  when  we  speak  Gr<Bco  more, 

17—39.  17.  Q,wmto  trejndet  tumuttu,  &c.  "  "With  whai  a  loud  and 
stormy  noise  the  setting  Orion  hastens  to  his  rest ;"  i.  e.  what  tempests 
are  preparing  to  burst  forth,  now  that  Orion  sets.  Consult  note  on  Ode 
1.  28.  21.— 19.  Xovi.  Alluding  to  his  own  personal  experience.  He 
knows  the  dangers  of  the  Adriatic  because  he  has  seen  tnem. — EU  quid 
albus  peccet  lapyx.  "And  how  deceitful  the  serene  lapjx  is.**  As  re- 
gards the  epithet  albus,  compare  Ode  1.  7.  16;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
term  Ja/)yt,  consult  note  on  Ode  1.  3. 4.-^21.  CcRcosmotus,  "The  dark 
eommotions." — 24,  Verbere,  "Beneath  the lasliing  of  the  surge."  Un- 
derstand ftuctuum. — 25.  Sic,  "With  the  same  rashness." — Europe. 
The  Greek  form  for  Ewopa.— 26.  M  scatentem  belluis,  &c.  "  But, 
though  bold  before,  she  now  grew  pale  at  the  deep,  teeming  with  moiK 
Bters,  and  at  the  fraud  and  danger  that  every  where  met  the  view." 
The  term  fraudes^  in  this  passage,  denotes  properly  danger  resulting  to 
an  individual  from  fraud  and  artifice  on  the  part  of  anotnerj  a  meaning' 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  express. — ^28.  PaUtdt.  This  verb  here 
obtains  a  transitive  force,  because  an  action  is  implied,  though  not  de- 
scribed in  it. — Audax,  AJludinff  to  her  rashness,  at  the  outse^  in  trust- 
ing herself  to  the  back  of  the  bull.— 30.  DdnJta  Jfymphis.  "  Due  to  the 
nymphs,"  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow. — 31.  JSTocte  sublustrL  **Amid  the 
feebly-illumined  night"  THe  stars  alone  appearing  in  the  beavenau 
—33.  CerUwn  potentem  urbibus.  Compare  Homer,  IL  2.  649. — 36,  Pi©- 
tasque  victa  furore,  "And  filial  afibction  triumphed  over  by  frantic 
folly." — 38.  Vigilans,  "  In  my  waking  senses." — 39.  An  vitio  carentemy 
he  "  Or,  does  some  delusive  image,  which  a  dream,  escaping  froiB 
the  ivory  gate,  brings  with  it,  mock  me  still  free  from  the  stain  of  guilt?" 
In  the  Odyssey  (19.  662.  seqq.),  mention  is  made  of  two  gates  through 
which  dreams  issue,  the  one  of  horn,  the  other  of  ivory :  the  visions  of 
the  night  that  pass  through  the  former  are  true ;  through  the  latter, 
fidse.    To  this  poetic  imagery  Horace  here  alludes. 

47 — ^75.  47.  Modo,  "  But  a  moment  ago."— 48.  Monstri.  A.  mere 
expression  of  resentment  and  not  referring,  as  some  commentators  have 
'supposed,  to  the  circumstance  of  Jove's  having  been  concealed  under  the 
form  of  the  animal,  since  Europa  could  not  as  yet  be  at  all  aware^f  this. 
—49.  Impudens  liq^d,  &c.  "  Shamelessly  have  I  abandoned  a  father's 
roof ;  shamelessly  do  1  delay  the  death  that  I  deserve." — 54.  Tetiercb 
pradce.  The  dative,  by  a  Graecism,  for  the  ablative. — Succus,  "  The 
tide  of  life." — 65.  Speciosa.  "  While  still  in  the  bloom  of  early  years," 
and  hence  a  more  inviting  prey.  So  nuda  in  the  52d  line. — 57.  ViiiM 
Europe,  She  fancies  she  hears  her  father  upbraiding  her,  and  the  ad- 
drees  of  the  angry  parent  is  continued  to  tlie  word  pellex  in  the  66th  line. 
— Pater  ur^et  absens,  A  pleasing  oxymoron.  The  father  of  Europa 
appears  as  if  present  to  her  disordered  mind,  though  in  reality  far  away, 
and  angrily  urses  her  to  atone  for  her  dishonour  by  a  voluntary  and 
immediate  deatti.    "  Thj  father,  thouich  far  away,  angrily  urging  tkee. 
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I  to  exclaim."  The  student  will  mark  the  zeugma  in  urgtutf  which 
is  here  equivalent  to  acriter  insistens  elamat. — 59.  Zona  bene  te  secuta. 
"  With  the  girdle  that  has  luckily  accompanied  thee." — 61.  ^ctUa  lelo. 
**  Sharp  with  death,"  i.  e.  on  whose  sharp  projections  death  may  easily 
be  found. — 62.  Te  procellce  crede  velocL  "  Consign  thyself  to  the  rapid 
blast,"  i.  e.  plunge  headlong  down. — 67.  Remisso  arcu.  As  indicative  of 
having  accomplished  his  object — 69.  Ubi  lusil  satis,  "  When  she  had 
sufficiently  indulged  her  mirth." — 70.  Irarum  calidceque  rixcR,  The  ge- 
nitive, by  a  GraBcism,forthe  ablative. — 71.  Q,uumtibi  inrntw,  &c.  Venus 
here  alludes  to  the  intended  appearance  of  Jove  in  his  proper  form. — 73. 
UxortnvicH  JoviSy  &c.  *'  Thou  knowest  not,  it  seems,  that  thou  art  the 
bride  of  resistless  Jove."  The  nominative,  with  the  infinitive,  by  a 
Grscism,  the  reference  being  to  the  same  person  that  forms  the  subject 
oftheyerb. — 75.  SeetutorHs.  «  A  division  of  the  globe."  Literally,  "the 
globe,  being  divided." 


Odk  28.  The  j>oet,  intending  to  celebrate  the  Neptunalia,  or  festival 
of  Neptune,  bids  Lvde  bring  the  choice  Caecuban  and  join  him  in  song. 
—The  female  to  whom  the  piece  is  addressed,  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  same  with  the  one  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  ode  of  this  book,  and  it 
is  supposed,  by  most  commentators,  that  the  entertainment  took  place 
under  her  roof  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  the 
da}^  was  celebrated  in  the  poet's  abode,  and  that  Lyde  was  now  the  su- 
perintendent of  hb  household.  » 

1 — 16.  1.  Festo  die  J^Teptuni.  The  Neptunalia,  or  festival  of  Nep- 
tune, took  place  on  the  5th  day  before  the  Kalends  of  Auffust  (28th  Ju- 
ly).— 2.  Reconditum.  "  Stored  far  awa^  in  the  vault."  The  allusion  is 
to  old  wine  laid  up  in  the  farther  part  of  the  crypt  Compare  Ode  2.  3. 
8. — 3.  Lyde  strenua*  "  My  active  Lyde."  Some  commentators,  by  a 
change  of  punctuation,  refer  strenuOj  in  an  adverbial  sense,  to  prome. — 
4.  J^Smilceque  adUbey  &c.  "  And  do  violence  to  thy  guarded  wisdom," 
L  e.  bid  farewell,  for  this  once,  to  moderation  in  wine.  The  poet,  by  a 
pleasing  figure,  bids  her  storm  the  camp  of  sobriety,  and  drive  away  its 
accustomed  defenders. — 6.  htcUnare  sentis,  &c.  "  Thou  seest  that  the 
noontide  is  inclining  towards  the  west,"  i.  e.  that  the  day  begins  to  de* 
clme. — 7.  Parcis  deripert  horreo,  &c.  "  Dost  thou  delay  to  hurry  down 
from  the  wine-room  the  lingering  amphora  of  the  Consul  Bibulus,*'i.e. 
which  contains  wine  made,  as  the  marK  declares,  in  the  consulship  of  Bi- 
bulus,  (A.  XJ.  C .  694. )  The  epithet  cessantem  beautifully  expresses  the  im- 
patience of  the  poet  himself. — The  lighter  wines,  or  such  as  lasted  only 
from  one  vintage  to  another,  were  kept  in  cellars;  but  the  stronger  and 
more  durable  kinds  were  transferred  to  another  apartment,  which  the 
G  reeks  called  AiroO^Kfj,  or  ir(d«^v,  and  the  poet,  on  the  present  occasion, 
horreum.  With  the  Romans,  it  was  generally  placed  above  the  Jumari- 
wnjf  or  drying-kiln,  in  order  that  the  vessels  might  be  exposed  to  such  a 
degree  of  smoke  as  was  calculated  to  bring  the  wuies  to  an  early  matu- 
rity.— ^9.  Invicem.  "In  alternate  strain."  The  poet  is  to  chauntthe 
praises  of  Neptune,  and  I^ydc  those  of  the  Nereids. — lO.  Viridts.  Al- 
luding tc  the  colour  of  the  sea. — 12.  Cynthia.  Diana,  an  epithet  derived 
from  mount  Cynthus  in  Delos,  her  native  island. — 13.  Summo  carmine, 
Itc  "  At  the  conclusion  of  the  strain,  we  will  sing  together  of  the  god- 
dess, who,"  &c.  The  allusion  is  to  Venus. — Gnidon.  Consult  note  on 
Ode  1.  30.  1.— 14.  Fulgentes  CyeUUka.    *<The  Cycladet  oonspicuouf 
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from  afar."  Consult  note  on  Ode  1. 14.  20. — Paphon.  Consult  note  ott 
Ode  1.  30.  1. — 15.  Junctis  oloribtts,  "  With  her  yoked  swans."  Infa^ 
car  drawn  by  swans. — 16.  Dicetur  merita,  &c.  "  Night  too  shall  be  oe- 
iebrated,  in  a  hymn  due  to  her  praise."  The  term  nania  is  beautifeUy 
selected  here,  though  much  of  its  peculiar  meaning  is  lost  in  a  transit^ 
tion.  As  the  nania,  or  funeral  dir^e,  marked  the  close  of  existence,  so 
here  the  expression  is  aj^lied  to  tEe  h3rmn  that  ends  the  banquet,  and 
whose  low  and  plaintive  numbers  invite  to  repose. 


Ode  20.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  Ij^ic  productions  of  oH  antiquity. 
The  bard  invites  his  patron  to  spend  a  few  days  beneath  his  bumble  roof, 
for  from  splendour  and  affluence^  and  from  me  noise  and  confusion  of  a 
crowded  capital.  He  bids  him  dismiss,  for  a  season,  that  anxietv  ^r  tii« 
public  welfare,  in  which  he  was  but  too  prone  to  indulge,  and  tells  him  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  present  iiour,  and  leave  the  events  of  the  future 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  gods.  That  man,  according  to  the  poet,  is  alone  truly 
happy,  who  can  say,  as  each  evening  closes  around  him,  that  he  has  en- 
joved,  in  a  becoming  manner,  the  ^<H>d  things  which  the  day  has  bestow* 
ed ;  nor  can  even  Jove  himself  deprive  him  of  liiis  satisfaction.  The  surest 
aid  against  the  mutability  of  Fortune  is  conscious  integrity^  and  be  who 
possesses  this,  need  not  tremble  at  the  tempest  that  dissipates  the  weaitii 
of  the  trader. 

"1 — 19.  l.Tyrrkenaregum  progenies.  "Descendant  of  Etrurian  rulers.'' 
Maecenas  was  descended  from  Elbius  Volterrenus,  one  of  the  Lucumones 
of  Etruria,  who  fbll  in  the  battle  at  the  lake  Yadimona,  (A.  U.  C.  445.) 
—According  to  a  popular  tradition  among  the  Rconans,  and  the  accounts 
of  several  ancient  writers,  Etruria  received  the  germs  of  civilization  from  a 
Lydian  colony.  This  emigration  was  probably  a  Pelasgic  one. — Tibi, 
"  In  reserve  for  thee." — ^2.  ^bn  ante  verso.  ^  Never  as  yet  turned  to  be 
emptied  of  any  part  of  its  contents,"  i.  e.  as  yet  unbroached.  The  al- 
lusion is  to  the  simplest  mode  practised  among  the  Komans  for  drawing 
off  the  contents  of  a  wine-vessel,  by  inclining  it  to  one  side  and  thus  pour- 
ing out  the  liquor. — 4.  Bdanus.  "Perfume."  The  name  baUmuSf  or 
myrobalamtm,  was  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  species  of  nut,  from  wliich  a 
valuable  unguent  or  perfume  was  extracted. — 5.  Eripe  U  morce.  "Snatch 
thyself  from  delay,"  i.  e.  from  every  thing  in  the  city  that  may  seek  to  de- 
tain thee  there :  from  all  the  engrossing  cares  of  public  life. — 6.  Ut  semptr 
udum.  The  common  text  has  tie  semper  udunXf  which  involves  an  absur- 
dity. How  could  Maecenas,  at  Rome,  contemplate  Tibur,  which  was 
twelve  or  sixteen  miles  off? — Tibur.  Consult  note  on  Ode  1.  7.  13. — 
Aesvl<B  declive  sdum.  "  The  sloping  soil  of  Aesula."  This  town  is  sup- 
posed to  have  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  Tibur,  and  from  the  language  of  the 
poet  must  have  been  situate  on  the  slope  of  a  hill. — ^8.  Telegonijugaparri' 
eida.  Alluding  to  the  ridge  of  hills  on  which  Tusculum  was  situated. 
This  city  is  sail  to  have  been  founded  b]^  Telegonus,  son  of  Ulysses  ,and 
Circe,  who  came  hither  after  having  killed  his  father  without  knowing 
frim. — ^9.  Fastidiosam.  **  Productive  only  of  disgust.'*  The  poet  entreats 
nis  patron  to  leave  for  a  season  that  "abundance,"  whicli,  when  uninter-" 
rupttdy  is  pixKluctive  only  of  disgust. — 10.  Molempropinquam,  &c.  Al- 
.umngto  the  magnificent  villa  of  Maecenas,  on  the  Esquiline  hill,  to  which 
a  tower  adjoined  remaikable  for  its  height. — 11.  Beatce  Roma.  "  Of  opu- 
lent Rome."— 13.  Vices.  ** Change."— 14.  Parvo  fiub  lare.  "Beneath 
the  ^hme^le  ioa£"<^15.  Sine  aukeii  et  ostra,    "Without  hangixiffiy  ua4 
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ilitiHmt  the  ptirple  covering  of  the  eouch.*'  'literally,  <<  without  bangingg 
«nd  purple."  The  anktOj  or  hangings,  Were  suspenaed  from  the  ceUingi 
and  side-walls  of  the  banqueting  rooms. — 16.  SollicUam  explicuerejrontem* 
"Have  smoothed  the  anxious  brow."  Have  removed  or  unfolded  the 
wrinkles  of  care. — 17.  Clams  Andromtdcd  pater.  Cepheus ;  the  name  of  a 
constellation  near  the  tail  of  the  little  bear.  It  rose  on  the  9th  of  July, 
uid  is  here  taken  by  the  poet  to  mark  the  arrival  of  the  summer  heats. — • 
Occuttwn  oatemlU  igiwn.  Equivalent  to  orUur. — 18.  Procyon,  A  con- 
itellation  rising  just  before  the  dog^star.  Hence  its  name  UpoKiiufv  (irpi 
rnite  and  jc^uv  cams)  and  its  Latin  appellation  of  antecanis. — 19.  Stella 
ve^md  Leonis.  A  star  on  the  breast  ol  Leo,  rising  on  the  24th  July.  The 
Bun  enters  into  Leo  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month. 

22—64.  22.  H(rrridi  dumeta  SilvanL  f '  The  thickets  of  the  rough  Sil- 
▼anus."  The  epithet  horridiu  refers  to  his  crown  of  reeds  and  the  rough 
pine^lnnndi  Ifrhich  he  carries  m  his  hands. — ^24.  Ripalaeituma.  Abeau- 
tifol  aUosion  to  the  stillness  of  the  atmosphere. — ^25.  Tu  dvitatem  quia 
dtceat  statusy  &c.  <<Thou,  in  the  mean  time,  art  anxiously  consnlering 
what  condition  of  afl&ura  may  be  most  advantageous  to  the  state."  Al* 
lading  to  his  office  of  Prcefectus  Urbis. — 27.  Seres.  The  name  by  which 
the  inhabitants  of  China  were  known  to  the  Romans. — RepuUa  Bactra 
Cypo.  "Bactra,  ruled  over  by  an  eastern  king."  Bactra,  the  capital  of 
fiactriana,  is  here  put  for  the  whole  Parthian  empire. — 28*  Tanaisqui 
discori*,  "  And  the  Tanais,  whose  banks  are  the  seat  of  discord."  Al- 
luding to  the  dissensions  among  the  Parthians.  Consult  note  on  Ode  3. 
8. 19. — ^29.  Prudens  futuri,  &c.  "A  wise  deity  shrouds  in  ^oomy  night 
^e  events  of  the  future,  and  smiles  if  a  mortal  is  solicitous  beyond  the 
law  of  hia  being." — ^32*  Q,'aod  adest  memento,  &c.  "  Remember  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  the  present  hour." — 83*  Cetera.  "The  future."  Referring 
to  those  things  tlmt  are  not  under  our  controuL  but  are  subject  to  the  ca- 
price of  fortune  or  the  power  of  d^iny.  The  mingled  good  and  evil 
which  the  future  has  in  store,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life  generedly,  are 
compared  to  the  course  of  a  stream,  at  one  time  troubled,  at  another  calm 
and  tranquil. — 41.  Hie  potens  sui,  &c  "That  man  will  live  master  ol 
himselt" — 42.  In  diem.  «  Each  day."— 43.  VicL  "I  have  lived,"  i.e. 
I  have  enjoyed,  as  they  should  be  enjoyed,  the  blessings  of  existence^— 
44  Occt^ffito.  A  zeugma  operates  in  this  verb?  in  the  first  clause  tt  has 
the  meaning  of  "to  shroud,"  in  the  second  "to  illumine." — 46.  Quodcun' 
qut  retro  est.  "  Whatever  is  gone  by."— 47.  Diffinget  infectumque  reddet, 
"Will  he  change  and  undo."— 49.  Soivo  lata  negotio,  &c  "  Exulting  in 
her  cruel  emplojrmcnt,  and  persisting  in  playing  her  haughty  game." — 53. 
Manentem.  i*  While  she  remains."--54.  Resigno  quce  dedil.  "  I  resign 
what  she  once  bestowed."  Resigno  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  rescribo^ 
and  the  latter  is  a  term  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law.  When  an  indi- 
vidual borrowed  a  sum  of  money,  the  amount  received  and  the  borrower's 
name  were  written  in  the  banker's  books ;  and  when  the  money  was  re- 
paid, another  entry  was  made.  Hence  scnjbere  nummos  "  to  borrow ;" 
retoriberef  "to  pay  back." — Mea  virtute  me  involvo.  The  wise  man 
wraps  lumself  up  in  the  mantle'of  his  own  integrity,  and  bids  defiance  to 
the  storms  and  changes  of  fortune. — 57.  J{bn  est  mewn.  "  It  is  not  for 
me."  It  is  no  employment  of  mine. — 59.  Et  votis  pacisci.  "And  to 
strive  to  bargain  by  my  vows." — 62.  Tmu  "  At  such  a  time  as  this." — 
64.  ^ura  geminusque  Polltix.  "  A  favouring  breeze,  and  the  twin-brothera 
Castor  and  Pollux.    Consult  note  on  Ode  1.  3.  2. 
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Ode  30.  The  poet's  presage  of  immortality.--It  is  generalij  supposed 
that  Horace  intended  tnis  as  a  concluding  piece  for  his  odes,  ana  whh 
this  opinion  the  account  given  by  Suetonius  appears  to  harmonise,  nnce 
we  are  informed  by  this  writer,  in  iiis  tife  of  the  poet,  that  the  fourth  book 
of  Odes  was  addea,  after  a  long  interval  of  time,  to  the  first  three  books, 
by  order  of  Augustus. 

1 — 16.  1.  Exegi  monimentum,  &c  "I  have  reared  a  memorial  of 
myself  TOore  enduring  than  brass."  Compare  the  beautiful  fines  of  O/id, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  metamorphoses.  "  Jamgwc  ojnis  exegi  auod  nee 
Jovis  ira,  nee  ignes,^^  &,(i. — 2.  Regalique  situ,  &lc.  "And  loftier  tliaii  the 
regal  structure  of  the  pyramids." — 3.  Imber  edax,  **  The  corroding 
shower." — 4.  LmumerabUis  annorum  series f  &c  "  The  countless  series 
of  years,  and  the  flight  of  ages." — 7.  Libiiinam,  Venus  Libitina,  at 
Rome,  was  worshipped  as  the  ^dess  that  presided  over  funerals.  When 
Horace  says,  that  he  will  escape  Libitina^  ne  means  the  oblivion  of  the 
grave.-r-7.  Usque  recens,  "  Ever  fresh,"  i.  e.  ever  blooming  with  the  fresh 
graces  of  youth. — 8.  Dtwt  CapitUiumy  &c.  Every  month,  according  to 
varro,  solemn  sacrifices  were  ofiered  up  in  the  Capitol.  Hence  the 
meaning  of  the  poet  is,  that  so  long  as  this  shall  be  done,  so  long  will  his 
fame  continue.  To  a  Roman  the  Capitol  seemed  destined  for  eternity .«— 
10.  Dicar.  To  be  joined  in  construction  with  prineeps  deduxisse,  "  1 
shall  be  celebrated  as  the  first  that  brought  down,"&c.--wiw^iit«.  A  veiy 
rapid  stream  in  ApuUa,  now  the  Ofanto. — 11.  Et  qtia  pauper  aqtuB,  &c. 
"And  where  Daunus,  scantily  supplied  with  water,  ruled  over  a  rustic 
population."  The  allusion  is  still  to  Apulia,  and  the  expression  pauper 
aqua  refers  to  the  summer  heats  of  that  country.  Consult  note  on  Ode 
1.  22.  13. — 12.  Regnavit  populorum.  An  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom, 
9f4s  XoSv. — Ex  humiH  potens.  "  I,  become  powerful  from  a  lowly  degree." 
AUuding  to  the  humble  origin  and  subsequent  advancement  of  the  bard. 
— 13.  Solium  carmen,  A  general  allusion  to  the  lyric  poets  of  Greece, 
but  containing  at  the  same  time  a  more  particular  reference  to  AIcsub 
and  Sappho,  both  writers  in  the  ^olic  dialect — 14.  Deduxisse,  A  figure 
borrowed  from  the  leading  down  of  streams  to  irrigate  the  adjacent 
fields.  The  stream  of  Lyric  verse  is  drawn  down  by  Horace  from  the 
heights  of  Grecian  poesy  to  irri^te  and  refresh  the  humbler  literature  of 
Rome.— 15.  DdpMealat^o.  "  With  Apollo's  bays."— 16.  F^tow.  «  Pro- 
pitiously." 


BOOK  IT. 


Ode  1  The  poet,  after  a  lon^  interval  of  time,  gives  to  the  world  his 
fourth  book  of  Odes,  in  compuance  with  the  order  of  Augustus,  and 
the  following  piece  is  intended  as  an  introductory  fefTusion.  TheMothei 
of  the  Loves  is  entreated  to  spare  one  whom  age  is  now  claiming  for  its 
own,  and  to  transfer  her  empire  to  a  worthier  subject,  the  gay,  and 
youthful,  and  accomplished  Maxiraus.  The  invocation,  however,  only 
■hows,  and  indeed  is  only  meant  to  show,  that  advancing  years  had 
brought  with  them  no  change  in  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  bard. 
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3—36.  2.  Bdla,  Compare  Ode  3.  26.  2.  3. — Bcntt.  Horace  appears  to 
iutiiiiate  by  this  epithet,  that  the  aflfection  entertained  for  him  by  Cinanty 
was  rather  pure  and  disinterested  than  otherwise.    Compare  Epist.  1. 
14.  33.-6.  Circa  Iwtra  decem,  he.     "  To  bend  to  thy  sway  one  aged 
about  ten  lustra,  rfow  intractable  to  thy  soft  commands.'*    A  lustrum  em 
braced  a  period  of  five  years. — 8.  Blandcb  preces,     "  The  soothing  pray- 
ers."— 9.   TempesHvius  in  domixm,  &c     "More  seasonably,  moving 
swiftly  onward  with  thy  swans  of  fairest  hue,  shalt  thou  go  to  the  home 
of  Paulus  JVlaximus,  there  to  revel."     The  allusion  is  probably  to  Pau- 
lua  Fabius  Maximus,  who  was  afterwards  consul  with  Ctuintus  Aelius 
Tubero,  A.  IT.  C.  743. — In  domttm  commissabere.    The  student  will  note 
*n  <2omo  would  imply  that  the  goddess  was 
les  otoribus.   The  ulusion  is  to  the  chariot 
ind  henco'the  term  ales  is,  b^  a  bold  and 
the  goddess  herself,    meaning  literally 
is,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  ancients 
lour  by  the  name  of  purpureus,  because 
Thus  we  have  purpurea  coma,  purpureut 
um,  &c.    Compare  Virgil,  Aen.  1.  591. 
goes  so  far  as  to  apply  tne  term  to  snow, 
*««  ««»^«  vr*  ^uvv.v..t»  pv^wvxj  is  not  dissimilar.     Thus  Spencejr,  "the 
Morrow  next  appeared  with  purple  hair,"  and  J\IUlon,  "  waves  his  purple 
wings."     So  also  Gray,  "  the  bloom  of  young  desire  and  purple  light  of 
love." — 15.  El  cenlum  puer  artium.     "  And  a  youth  of  an  hundred  ac- 
coQ^liahments." — 17. Q^uandoque.     "Whenever."    For  Quandocunque. 
— PotenHor.    "  More  successful  than,"  i.  e.  triumphing  over. — ^20.  Sub 
trttbe  cUrea.     "Beneath  a  citron  dome."     The  expression  Irabe  cilrea 
does  not  refer  to  the  entire  roof,  but  merely  to  that  part  which  formed 
the  centre,  where  the  beams  met,  and  which  rose  in  the  form  of  a  buck- 
ler.   An  extravagant  value  was  attached  by  the  Romans  to  citron  wood. 
— ^22.  Duces.    '*  Shalt  thou  inhale." — Berecyntioi.    Consult  note  on  Ode 
1.  18.  13. — 24.  J\ilixtis  carminibus.    "  With  the  mingled  harmony." — 28. 
SaUum.    Consult  note  on  Ode  1.  36.  12. — 30.   Spes  animi  credtUa  muluL 
*5  The  credulous  hope  of  mutual  affection,"  i.  e.  the  fond  but  fallacious 
hope  that  my  affection  will  be  returned. — 34  Rara.    "Imperceptibly." 
35.  Cttr  facunda  parum  dec&roy  &c    The  order  is,  cur  facunda  lingua 
cadit  inter  verba  parum  decoro  sUentio. — A  Synapheiatakesplacein  decorOf 
the  last  syllable  ro  being  elided  before  Inter  at  the  beginmng  of  the  next 
line. — 36.  Cadil.  Cado  has  here  the  meaning  of  "  to  lalter." 


Ode  2.  The  Sygambri,  Usipetes,  and  Tenctheri,  who  dwelt  beyond 
the  Rhine,  having  made  frequent  inroads  into  the  Roman  territory,  Au- 
gustus proceeded  againc^  them,  and,  by  the  mere  terror  of  his  name, 
compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.  {Dio  Cassiusy  54.  20. — vol.  1.  p.  750. 
ed.  Reirnar.)  Horace  is  therefore  requested  by  lulus  Antonius,  the 
same  year  in  which  this  event  took  place,  (A.  IT.  C.  738.)  to  celebrate 
in  Pindaric  strain  the  successful  expedition  of  the  emperor  and  his  ex- 
pected return  to  the  capital.  The  poet,  however,  declines  the  task,  and 
alleges  want  of  talent  as  an  excuse ;  but  the  very  language  in  which 
this  plea  is  conveyed  shows  how  well  qualified  he  was  to  execute  the 
undertaking  from  which  he  shrinks. 

lulus  Antonius  was  the  son  of  Marc  Antony  and  Fulvia.  He  stood 
high  in  favour  of  Augustus,  and  recdved  from  him  his  sister's  daughter 
in  marriage.    Afternavin^  filled*  however,  some  of  the  most  impOTtant 
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offices  in  the  state,  he  eDgaged  in  ah  intrigue  \^rith  Jiilia,  the  .daughter  oC 
Ae  emperor,  and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  latter.  Accora'mgto 
Velleius  Paterculus  (2. 100.)  he  fell  by  his  own  hand.  It  would  appeal 
that  he  had  formed  a  plot,  along  with  the  notorious  female  just  men- 
tioned, against  the  lifb  of  Augustus, 

1 — 11,  1.  JEnitdari,  «Torival."—f.  jfe/e.  To  be  pronounced  as « 
dissyllable,  i/i^Je.  Consult  remar&s  on  Sapphic  verse,  p.  zxiii.  in  notis. 
— Ceratis  ope  Daiddea,  "  Secured  with  wax  by  Daedalean  art"  Aa 
allusion  to  the  well-known  fable  of  Daedalus  and  Icarus. — 3.  VUreo  <*»- 
turus,  &c.  "  Destined  to  give  a  name  to  the  spai^lins^  deep."  ViireQ 
is  here  rendered  by  some  "azure,"  but  incorrectly  j  the  idea  is  borrowed 
from  the  sparkling  of  glass. — 5.  Jlfonfe.  "From  some  mountiun." — 
6.  J^otas  ripas,  "Its  accustonled  banks." — 7.  Fervet  immensusquey  &c 
"  Pindar  foams,  and  rushes  onward  with  the  vast  and  deep  tide  of  song." 
The  epithet  immensva  refers  to  the  rich  exuberance,  and  prqftmdo  ore, 
to  the  sublimity,  of  the  bard. —  9.  Donandus.  "Deservmg  of  being 
gifted." — 10.  Seu  per  audaces,  &c.  Horace  here  proceeds  to  enumerate 
vie  several  departments  of  lyric  verse,  in  all  of  which  Pindar  stands 
pre-eminent.  These,  are,  1.  Dithyramhics.  2.  Pceans^  or  hymns  and 
encomiastic  effusions.  3.  Epinicia  {hiviKia)  or  songs  of  victory,  com- 
posed in  honour  of  the  conquerors  at  the  public  games.— 4.  Epicedia 
{hiK^Ssta)  or  funeral  songs.  Time  has  made  fearful  ravages  in  these 
celebrated  productions :  all  that  remain  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  fragments,  are  fortv-five  of  the  haviua  ^ivfiara. — 10.  .Arora  verba, 
"  Strange  imagery,  and  the  forms  of  a  novel  style."  Compare  the  ex 
planation  of  Mitscherlich :  "  ComposUiorUf  jtmcturay  significatu  deniqu^ 
mnofoatay  cum  novo  oradonis  habUu  atqtu  structural"  a.nd  also  that  of  D6r- 
ing :  "  jhvasententiarum  lumina,  ruwe  tffictas  grandisonorum  verborum  for- 
mulas." Horace  alludes  to  the  peculiar  licence  enjoyed  by  DiUiyrambic 
poets,  and  more  especially  by  Pindar,  of  forming*  novel  compounds, 
mtroducing  novel  arrangements  in  the  structure  of  their  sentences,  and 
of  attaching  to  terms  a  boldness  of  meaning  that  almost  amounts  to  a 
change  of  signification.  Hence  the  epithet  "  daring,"  (^audaces)  ap- 
plied to  this  species  of  poetry.  Dithyrambics  were  origroally  odes  m 
praise  of  Bacchus,  and  tneir  very  character  shows  their  oriental  origin. 
— 11.  JVWimi  hgesolutis.  "In  unshackled  numbers."  Alludhig  to 
the  privilege,  enjoyed  by  Dithyrartibic  poets,  of  passing  rapidly  and  at 
pleasure  from  one  measure  to  another. 

13 — 32.  13.  Seu  deos,  regesve,  &c.  Alluding  to  the  Pa&ans.  The 
regeSf  deorum  sangmnem,  are  the  heroes  of  earlier  times ;  and  the  refer- 
ence to  the  Centaurs  and  the  Chimsera  calls  up  the  recollection  of  The- 
seus, Pirithous,  and  Bellerophon. — 17.  Si«e  quos  Elea,  &c.  Alluding 
to  the  Epinicia.— £ica  palma,  "  The  Elean  |^Im,"  i.  e.  the  palm  won 
at  the  Olympic  games,  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  in  Elis.  Consult 
note  on  Ode,  1.1.  3. — IS.  Codestes.  "  Elevated,  in  feeling,  to  tl^  skies." 
^-Equumve.  Not  only  the  conauerors  ai  the  games,  but  then:  horses 
also,  were  celebrated  in  song  ana  honoured  with  statues. — Vd,  Centtim 
fotiore  sigjiis,  "  Superior  to  an  hundred  statues."  Alluding  to  one  of  his 
lyric  effusions. — FlebUu  "  Weeping."  Taken  in  an  active  sense. — 
Juvenemve.  Strict  Latinity  requires  that  the  enclitic  be  joined  to  Uie 
first  word  of  a  clause,  unless  that  be  a  monosyllabic  preposition.  The 
present  is  the  only  instance  in  which  Horace  deviates  from  the  rule. — 
^.  Et  vires  animumquef  &,c,  "And  extols  his  strength,  and- conraj^^ 
And  unblembfaed  morals  to  the  stars,  and  rescttcs  him  iiom  the  obhtion 
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<5f  'Sie  glive.''  Literally,  «*  envies  dark  Orcos  the  pos^esBion  of  him." 
•^29.  MvJ^n  Dircarum,  "  A  swelling  gale  raises  on  high  the  Dirceaa 
rfwan."  An  ulliision  to  the  strong,  poetic  flight  of  Pindar,  who,  as  a 
native  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  is  here  styled  "Dircsean,"  from  the  foun- 
tain of  Dirce  situate  near  that  city,  and  celebrated  in  the  legend  of  Cad- 
mus.— 27.  Ego  apis  MaHna,  &c.  "  I,  after  the  habit  and  manner  of  a 
Matinian  bee."  Consnlt  note  on  Ode  1.  28.  3. — ^29.  Per  laborem pluri- 
nmm,  "With  assiduous  toil." — 31.  Tiburis,  Alluding  to  his  villa  at 
Tibur. — 32.  Fingo.  The  metaphor  is  well  kept  up  by  this  verb,  which 
has  peculiar  reference  to  the  labours  of  the  bee. 

0.     "  Thou,  Antonius,  a  poet  of  lof- 
ed  himself  by  an  epic  poem  in  twelve 
wdotfut.   For  qwrndocwKtae. — 35.  Per 
ascent."    Alluding  to  tne  Via  Sacra, 
,  and  by  which-triumphal  processions 
36.  Ftinde,    Alluding  to  the  laurel 
1  they  triumphed . — Sygombros.     The 
luthern  side  of  the  Lupia  or  Lippe, 
same  k^ign,' removed  by  the  Romans 
ed  them  along  the  Rhine.    Horace 
inge  of  settlement  took  place. — 39. 
y  gbld,"  i.  e.  to  the  happiness  of  the 
golden  age. — 43.  Forumque  liUbus  crbum,  "And  the  forum  free  from  liti- 
gation."   The  courts  of  justice  were  closed  at  Rome  not  merely  in  cases 
of  public  mourning,  but  also  of  public  rejoicing.     This  cessation  of  busi- 
ness was  called  Justitiiiin, — 45.  Turn. '   Alluding  to  Ihe  expected  trium- 
phal entry  of  Augustus.    No  triuniph,  however,  took  place,  as  the  em- 
peror avoided  one  by  coming  privatwy"^^  t^®  ^^^^y* — ^^^  ^^^  bona  pars 
accedeL    "  A  large  portion  oi  my  v^ce  shall  join  the  general  cry."— -46. 
O  solpulcker.     "O  glorious  day."— 49.  Tuque  dumproeedis,  &<i,    "  And 
while  thou  art  moving  along  in  the 'train  of  the  victor,  we  will  ouen  raise 
the  shout  of  triumph  ;  the  whole  state  will  raise  the  shout  of  triumph." 
The  address  is  to  Antonius,  whd  will  form  part  of  the  triumphal  proces- 
sion, while  the  poet  will  mingle  in  with,  ana  help  to  swell  the  acclama- 
tions of,  the  crowd.     With  cm/aa  owmi*  understand  dket. — 53.  Te.   Un- 
derstand solventy  "shall  free  thee  from  thy  vow."    Alluding  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  vows  offered  up  for  the  safe  return  of  Augustus. — 65.  Largis 
kerbis,     "  Amid  abundant  pastures." — 66.  Inmeavota.     "For  the  fiil- 
•  filment  of  my  vows." — 57.   Curvdlos  ignes.    "  The  bending  fires  of  the 
moon  when  she  brings  back  her  third  rising,"  i.  e.  the  crescent  of  the 
moon  when  she  is  three  days  oM.     The  comparison  is  between  the 
crescent  and  the  horns  of  the  young  animal. — 59.  Q,ua  notam  duxUf 
&c.     "  Snow-white  to  the  view  where  it  bears  a  mark  ;  as  to  the  rest  oi 
its  body,  of  a  dun  colour."    The  animal  is  of  a  dun  colour  and  bears  a 
conspicuous  snow-white  mark. — ^iveus  viden,    A  Grecism,  the  infini- 
tive for  the  latter  supine. 


Ode  3.  The  bard  addresses  Melpomene,  a,s  the  patroness  of  lyric 
verse.  To  her  he  ascribes  his  poetic  inspiration,  to  her  the  honours 
which  he  enjoys  among  his  countrrnaen  ;  and  to  her  he  now  pays  the 
debt  of  gratitude  in  this  beautiful  ode. 

1—24.    1.  Qum  et«,  Mdpmme,  8tc.    ^  Him,  on  whom  Hk/ou^  Mel* 
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pomene,  mayest  have  looked  with  a  favouring  eye,  at  the  hour  of  hiB^M^ 

tivity." — 3.  Labor  Istkmiusi    "  The  Isthmian  contest."    Thelsthima]! 

are  here  put  for  any  games. — 4.  Clarabit  fUgUem.    *'  Shall  render  ill  us* 

trious  as  a  pugilist." — -5.  Curru  Acluuco.     "In  a  Grecian  chariot."     An 

allusion  to  victory  in  the  chariot-race. — 6.  Res  beUica.     "  Some  warlike 

eacploit." — DdUsfdiis,    "With  the  Delian  leaves,"  i.  e.  with  laurel, 

which  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  whose  natiil  pi 

8.  Q,w>d  regum  tumidaij  &c.     "  For  having 

of  kings." — 10.  Prajluunt.  For  proiterflmnt 

text  has  perfluunt,  "  flow  through^."    Consi 

Anio,  the  note  on  Ode  1.  7.  13. — IS^JK? 

meant  to  be  conveyed  is  this,  that  the  beau 

and  the  peaceful  leisure  there  ^njoyed,  will 

his  lyric  powers  with  so  much  success  as,  u 

of  the  Muse,  to  elicit  the  admiration  both  of 

As  regards  the  expression  ^dio  carmine,  cc 

— 13.  RomcR,  principis  itrbiiiniy  &c,     "  The  ( 

cities."    By  the  "  Offspring  of  Rome,"  ari 

sdves. — 17.  0  testudinis  atn'ea,  &c.     "  O  J 

melody  of  the  golden  shell."    Consult  notej 

6. — 20.    Cycni  sonum,    "  The  melody  of 

note  on  Ode  1.^.2.^22.  Q,iiod  mmstror. 

— 23.  Romanoifidieen  lyra,    "  As  the  minstr 

Q,uod  spiro,     "  That  I  feel  poetic  inspiration." 


Odb  4.  The  Rieti  and  Vindelici  having  made  frequent  inroads  into  the 
Roman  territory,  Augustus  resolved  to  inflict  a  signal  chastisement  on 
these  barlbarous  tribes.  For  this-purpose,  Drusus  Kero,  then  only  twenty 
three  years  of  age,  a  son  of  Tibenus  I^ero  and  Livia,  and  a  step-son  con- 
seouently  of  the  emperor,  was  sent  against  them  with  an  army.  -The  ex- 
pedition proved  emmently  successful.  The  young  prince,  in  the  very  first 
Dattle,  defeated  the  Reeti  at  the  Tridentine  Alps,  and  afterwards,  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother  Tiberius,  whom  Augustus  had  added  to  the  war, 
met  with  the  same  good  fortune  against  the  Vindelici,  united  with  the 
remnant  of  the  Raeti  and  with  others  of  their  allies.  (Compare  JDto  Cas' 
sius,  54.  22.  Veil.  Paterc.  2.  95.)  Horace,  being  ordered  by  Augustus 
{Sueton,  Vit,  Horat,)  to  celebrate  these  two  victories  in  song,  composed 
the  present  ode  in  honour  of  Drusus,  and  the  fourteenth  of  this  same  book  i 
m  praise  of  Tiberius.  The  piece  we  are  now  considering  consists  of  three 
divisions.  In  the  first,  the  valour  of  Drusus  is  the  theme,  and  he  is  com- 
pared by  the  poet  to  a  young  eagle  and  lion.  In  the  second,  Augustus  is 
extolled  for  his  paternal  care  of  the  two  princes,  and  for  the  correct  cul- 
ture bestowed  upon  tiiem.  In  the  third,  the  praises  of  the  Claudian  line 
sre  sung,  and  mention  is  made  of  C.  Claudius  Nero,  the  conqueror  ot 
Hasdrubal,  after  the  victory  achieved  by  whom,  over  the^brother  of  Hani- 
bal,  Fortune  again  smiled  propitious  on  the  arms  of  Rome. 

1 — 21.  1.  Qjualem  ministrum,  Slc  The  order  of  construction  is  as 
follows:  Q,ualemolimj%iventas  etpatrivs  vigor  proptUit  nido  insciwn  labo' 
rum  alUem  ministrum  fuiminiaf  cm  Jupiter^  rex  deorum^  permisit  regnum  in 
vagas  aveSf  experius  (eum)  fiddem  injlavo  Ganymede^  vemique  ventiy  ntm- 
hisjam  remolisj  docuere  paventem  irisolitos  nisus ;  mor  vividus  impetus^  &c. 
— (lalem)  Vindelici  videre  Drusum  gerentem  bella  sub  Rcetis  ^Ipibus, — 
''As  at  first,  the  fire  of  youth  and  hereditaiy  vigour  have  impelled  fixMn  the 
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■est,  Still  ignorant  of  toils,  the  bir<i,  the  thunder*bearer,  to  whom  Jove,  the 
iun^of  gods,  has  assigned  dominion  over  the  wandering  fowls  of  the  air, 
liaving  found  him  faithful  in  the  case  of  the  golden-haired  Ganymede, 
and  the  winds  of  spring,  the  storms  of  winter  being  now  removed,  have 
taught  him,  still  timorous,  unusual  darings ;  presently  a  fierce  impulse, 
&c. — Such  did  the  Vindelici  behold  Drusus  waging  war  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rstian  Alps."— w3/it cm.    Alluding  to  the  eagle.     The  ancients  believed 
that  this  bird  was  never  injured  by  lightning,  and  they  therefore  made  it 
tiie  thunder-bearer  of  Jove. — 12.  .^wior  dapis  at  que  pugnce.    "  A  desire  for 
'     *.  Fulv<B  matris  ab  vhere^  &c.     "A  lion  just  weaned 
siwnydam." — 16.  Dente  novo  peritura.    "Doomed  to 
,ng." — 17.  Ratis  Alpihus.  The  Rsetian  Alps  extended 
\,  whose  numerous  peaks  bore  the  name  of  Adula,  to 
le  TwoL — 18.   Vindelici,    The  country  of  the  Vinde- 
the  Lacus  Brigantinus  (Lake  of  Constance)  to  the 
lower  part  of  3ie  Oenus,  or  Inn,  separated  it  from 
nos  unde  deductus,  &c.    *'  I'o  whom  from  what  source 
d,  which,  through  every  age,  arms  their  right  hands 
an  Amazonian  battle-axe,  I  have  omitted  to  enquire.** 
rthe  whole  clause,  from  quibus  to  omnia,  has  very  justly 
3cted  as  an  interpolation :  we  have  therefore  placed 
ckets. — 20.  Amazonia  securi.    The  Amazonian  bat- 
one,  that  is,  beside  its  edge  it  had  a  sharp  projection,  ^ 
►p. — 21.  ObarmeL    The  verb  obarmo  means  "to  arm 

24—33.  24.  ConsUiis  juvenls  revicta.  "Subdued  in  their  turn  by  the 
skilful  operations  of  a  youthful  warrior.'*  Consult  Introductory  Re- 
marks.— 25.  Svnsere,  quii  mens,  &c,  "  Felt,  what  a  mind,  what  a  dis- 
position, duly  nurtured  beneath  an  auspicious  roof,  what  the  paternal 
affection  of  Augustus  towards  the  ybung  Neros,  could  effect.**  The 
Vindelici  at  first  beheld  Drusus  waging  war  on  the  Raeti,  now  they  them- 
selves were  destined  to  fed  the  prowess  both  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius, 
and  to  experience  the  force  of  those  talents  which  had  been  so  happily 
nurtured  beneath  the  roof  of  Augustus. — 29.  Fortes  creantur  forWms, 
The  epithet  fartis  appears  to  be  used  here  in  allusion  to  the  meaning  ot 
the  term  J^ero,  which  was  of  Sabine  origin,  and  si^ified  "  courage,** 
"  firmness  of  soul** — 30.  Patrum  virtus,  "  The  spint  of  their  sires." — 
33.  Doctrina  sedvim,  &c.  The  poet,  after  conceding  to  the  young  Ne- 
ros the  possession  of  hereditary  virtues  and  abilities,  insists  upon  the 
necessity  of  proper  culture  to  guide  those  powers  into  the  path  of  use- 
fulness, and  hence  the  fostering  care  of  Augustus  is'tnade  indirectly  the 
theme  of  praise.  The  whole  stanza  may  be  translated  as  follows : 
"  But  it  is  education  that  improves  the  powers  implanted  in  us  by  nature, 
and  it  is  good  culture  that  strengthens  the  heart :  whenever  moral  prin- 
ciples are  wanting,  vices  degrkde  the  fair  endowments  of  nature.*' 

37 — 64.  37.  Q,md  debeas,  0  Roma,  J^eronibus,  &c.  We  now  enter  on 
the  third  division  of  the  poem,  the  praise  of  the  Claudian  line,  and  the 
poet  carries  us  back  to  the  days  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  to  the  vic- 
tory achieved  by  C.  Claudius  Nero  over  the  brother  of  Hannibal. — 38. 
Metaurum  flunun.  The  term  Metaurum  is  here  taken  as  an  adjective. 
The  Metaurus,  now  Metro,  a  river  of  Umbria,  emptjring  into  the  Adri- 
atic, was  rendered  memorable  by  the  victory  gained  over  Asdrubal  by 
the  consuls  C.  Claudius  Nero  andM.  Livius  Salinator.  The  chief  merit 
of  tlie  victory  was  due  to  Claudius  Nero,  for  his  bold  and  decie^ve  move- 
inent*iii  marching  to  join  Livius. -^39.  Pulcker  iUe  dies.    "  That  glonous 
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day."  Piilcher  may  alsobe  joined  in  construction  with  Laiid, "  rising  fair  on 
Latium."  According  to  the  first  mode  of  interpretation,  however,  Loti© 
is  an  ablative,  tenehrisfugatiaLoHOf  **  when  darkness  was  dispelled  from 
Latiura." — 41.  Adorea,    Used  here  in  the  sense  o^ victoria.     It  properly 
means  a  distribution  of  corn  to  an  army,  after  gaining  a  victory. — 42. 
Dirus  per  urbesy  &c.  "  Since  the  dire  son  of  Afric  sped  his  way  tnrough 
the  Italian  cities,  as  the  flame  does  through  the  pines,  or  the  south-east 
wind  over  the  Sicilian  waters."    By  dirasAfer  V       "    '  * 
Lah(ynbus,  Ecjuivalent  here  to  prcwiw.— 48.  JDi 
their  gods  again  erect."  Alluding  to  a  general  i 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  disasters  of  ^ 
stags." — 51.  QjLwsopimus  fallere,  Stc     "Whoi 
glorious  triumph."    The  expression /aZ/ere  et  el 
with  the  Greek  idiom  \a$&vras  ^cvyccv,  of  which 
tion. — 53.  QtuBcrematofartiSy&iC   "Which bra 
duced  to  ashes." — 57.    Tonsa,    "  Shorn  of  its 
feradfrondis,  &c.  "  On  Algidus  abounding  witb 
note  on  Ode  1.  21.  6. — 62.  Vinci  dolentem,  "Apj 
come." — 63.  Colchi,     Alluding  to  the  dragon  1 
fleece."— 64.  Echioniceve  Theba.  "  Or  Echionia 
one  of  the  number  of  those  that  sprung  from 
♦when  sown  by  Cadmus,  and  one  of  the  five  th 
Having  aided  Cadmus  in  building  Thebes,  he  n 
his  daughter  Agaue. 

65. — 74.  65.  Pxdchrior  evenit.  "It  comes  forth  more  glorious  than 
before." — 66.  bUegrum,  "  Hitherto  firm  in  strength." — 69.  Conjugibus 
lo^punda,  "  To  be  made  a  theme  of  lamentation  to  widowed  wives. 
Literally  "to  be  talked  of  by  wives."  Some  prefer  conjugibus  as  a 
dative.  The  meaning  will  then  be,  "  to  be  related  by  the  victors  to  their 
wives,"  i.  e.  after  they  have  returned  from  the  war. — 70.  Occidit,  ocddit, 
&c  "  Fallen,  fallen  is  all  our  hope." — 73.  ^U  Claudiae  non  perficient 
manus.  "  There  is  nothing  now  which  the  prowess  of  the  Claudian  line 
will  not  effect."  i.  e.  Rome  may  now  hope  for  every  thing  from  the 
prowess  of  the  Claudii.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  singular  felicity 
that  marks  the  concluding  stanza  of  this  beautiful  ode.  The  future  glo- 
ries of  tile  Claudian  house  are  predicted  by  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Rome, 
and  our  attention  is  thus  recalled  to  the  youi^  Neros,  and  the  martial 
explmts  which  had  already  distinguished  their  career. — 74.  Q,uas  et  benig- 
nonumine,  &c.  "  Since  .Tove  defends  them  by  his  benign  protection,  and 
sagacity  and  prudence  conduct  them  safely  through  the  dangers  of  war." 


Ode  5.    Addressed  to  Augustus,  long  absent  from  his  capital,  and 
invoking  his  return. 

^  1 — ^24.  1.  Divis  arte  bonis,  "  Sprung  from  propitious  deities."  Al- 
luding to  the  divine  origin  of  the  Julian  fine. — ^2.  Abes  jam  nimhim  difi." 
"  Already  too  long  art  thou  absent  from  us."  Augustus  remained  ab- 
sent from  his  capital  for  the  space  of  nearly  three  years,  being  occupied 
with  settling  the  affairs  of  Gaul,  (from  A.  U.  C.  738  to  741.)— 5.  Lw- 
eem  redde  tua,  &c.  "  Auspicious  prince,  restore  the  light  of  thy  pre- 
sence to  thy  country." — 8.  Et  soles  melius  nitent.  "  And  the  beams  of 
the  sun  shine  forth  with  purer  splendour." — 10.  Carpathii  maris.  Con- 
sult note  on  Ode  1.  35.  8. — 11.  Cunctantem  spatio^  kc.  "Delaying 
longer  than  the  annual  period  of  his  stay." — 12.  Vocat. '  "  Invokes  the 
return  of." — 15.   Desideriis  icta  fidelibus.     "Pierced  with  faithful  r«- 
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mts." — 17.  Ef«n^.  Equivalent  to  xdl  yif.  "And  no  wonder  she 
loes  sOy  for,**  &.c. — ^Qi^*  '^^^  common  text  has  rura.  The  blessings 
of  peace,  here  descrlfi^,  are  dl  the  fhiits  of  the  rule  of  Augustas ;  and 
nance,  in  translating,  we  may  insert  al^r  etmim  the  woras  *'  by  thy 
goardian  care." — 18.  JUmaque  FausUtas,  *'  And  the  benign  favour  of 
heaven,"  i.  e.  benignant  prosperity. — 1^.  VoUtant,  "Pass  swiftly," 
I.  e.  are  impeded  in  their  progress  by  no  fear  cf  an  enemy. — ^20.  Cii- 
pari  metuU  fides,  "  Good  faith  shrinks  from  the  imputation  of  blame." 
—21.  Mims  poUuUw,  &c.  Alluding  to  the  Lex  Julia  '' de  AduUerio^^ 
passed  by  Augustus,  and  his  other  regulations  against  the  immorality 
and  licentibnsness  which  had  been  the  order  of  the  day.— ^2.  Mos  et  lex 
maculosum,  &c.  "Purer  morals  and  the  penalties  ol  the  law  have 
brought  foul  guilt  to  subjection."  Augustus  was  invented  by  the  se- 
nate repeatedly  for  five  years  witti  the  office  and  title  of  Magiater  mo- 
rum.— %3.  SimUi  prole,  "For  an  offspring  like  the  father."— 24.  Ctd- 
pam  Poena  premit  coffiM.  "  Punishment  presses  upon  guilt  as  its  con 
slant  companion." 

25— -38.  25.  Qufe  Porf  Aum  pwcflrf,  fcc  The  idea  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed is  this :  The  valour  and  power  of  Augustus  have  triumphed  over 
the  Parthians,  the  Scythians,  the  Germans,  and  the  Oantabri ;  what  have 
we,  therefore,  now  to  dread?  As  regards  the  Parthians,  consult  notes 
on  Ode  1.  26.  3.  and  3.  5.  3.— Grfwftim  Scythen.  "The  Scythian,  the 
tenant  of  the  North."  By  the  Scythians  are  here  meant  the  barbarous 
tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Danube,  but  more  particularly  the  Geloni. 
Their  inroads  had  been  checked  by  Lcntulus,  the  lieutenant  of  Auffus- 
tus. — 26.  Q,utSyGermama(moshomda^&jc.  "  Who,  the  broods  that  nor 
rid  Germany  brings  forth.**  The  epithet  horrida  has  reference,  in  feet, 
to  the  wild  and  sava^  appearance,  and  the  great  stature,  of  the  ancient 
Germans.  It  contams  an  allusion  also  to  the  wild  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  severity  of  the  climate. — 29.  CoruHt  quisque  diem^  &c. 
'*  Each  one  closes  the  day  on  his  own  hills."  Under  the  auspicious 
reign  of  Augustus,  all  is  peace ;  no  war  calls  off  the  viae-dresser  from 
his  vineyard,  or  the  husbandman  from  his  fields^ — 30.  Viduas  ad  arhores. 
"  To  the  Mndowed  trees."  A  beautiful  allusion  to  the  check  given  to 
agriculture  by  the  civil  wars. — 31.  Et  dteris  te  mensis,  &c.  "  And  at 
the  second  table  invokes  thee  as  a  god."  The  coena  of  the  Romans 
usually  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  m^nsa  primaj  or  first  course,  com- 
posed of  different  kinds  of  meat,  and  the  mensa  secunda  or  altera,  second 
course,  consisting  of  fruits  and  sweetmeats.  The  wine  was  set  down 
on  the  table  with  the  dessert,  and,  before  they  began  drinking,  libations 
were  poured  out  to  the  gods.  '  This,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  wks 
done  also  in  honour  of  Augustus,  after  the  battle  of  Actium. — 33.  Pro- 
tequilw;  ** He  worships." — 34.  Et  Laribus  hium,  &c.  "And  blends 
thy  protecting  divinity  with  that  of  the  Lares,  as  grateful  Greece  does 
those  of  Castor  and  the  mighty  Hercules."  The  Lares  here  alluded  to 
are  the  Lares  Publici,  or  Vii  Patrii^  supposed  by  some  to  be  identical 
with  the  Penates. — 37.  Lon^as  6  utinamy  Slc.  "Auspicious  prince, 
mayest  thou  afford  long  festal  days  to  Italy,"  i.  e.  long  mayest  thou  rule 
over  us. — ^38.  Dicimus  tntegro,  &c.  "  For  this  we  pray,  in  sober  mood, 
at  early  dawn,  while  tiie  day  is  still  entire ;  for  this  we  pray,  moistenea 
with  the  juice  of  the  grape,  when  the  sun  is  sunk  beneath  the  ocean." 
Integer  dies  is  a  day  ofwhich  no  part  has  as  yet  been  used* 
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OoB  6.  The  poet,  bein^:  ordered  hy  Augustus  to  prepare  a  hyfim  fioi 
the  approaching  Secular  celebration,  composes  the  present  ode  as  a  sort 
of  prelude,  and  entreats  Apollo  that  his  powers  may  prove  adequate  to 
the  task  enjoined  upon  him. 

1 — 23.     1.  Magna  vindicem  lingtKB,     """*  " 

tongue-f  Alluding  to  the  boastful  prete 
her  ofi8pnng.—2,TUyo8que  raptor.  Com 
*  Felt  to  be."  Supply  ease.—Troj<B  proj 
having  slain  Hector,  the  main  support 
The  son  of  Thetis,  according  to  Homer  i 
hands  of  Paris  and  Phosbus.  Virgil,  hov 
slain  by  Paris. — 5.  Catena  major,  tibi  mii 
to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  but  an  unequal 
ferro.  "By  the  biting  steel,"  i.  e.  the  si 
"Overthrown."— 11.  Postiifrnte.  "And  r 
&c.  The  poet  means  that,  if  Achilles  hi 
have  been  reduced  to  the  dishonourable  r 
tagem  of  the  wooden  horse,  but  would  ha 
— Equo  Minerva  sacra  mentilo.  "  In  the 
Minerva,"  i.  e.  which  was  falsely  pretenc 
the  goddess.— 14.  Male  feriatos.  "  Givii 
hour."— 16.  Fidleret.  For  fefeUisset,  I 
ussisset. — 17.  Palam  gravis.  "  Openly  ter 
tes.  An  imitation  of  Sie  Greek  form,  v^ma 
Bent  from  his  purpose. — 22.  Vocibtis,  "Ei 

ed." — 23.  Potiore  ductos  alUe,    "Reared  under  more  favourable  aus 
pices." 

25—39.  25.  DocU/r  Jlrgiva,  &c.  "  God  of  the  lyre,  instructor  of  the 
Grecian  muse."  Thalice  is  here  equivalent  to  Musa  lyricay  and  Apollo  js 
invoked  as  the  deity  who  taught  the  Greeks  to  excel  m  lyric  numbers. — 
26.  Xantho.  Alluding  to  the  Lycian,  not  the  Trojan,  Xanthus.  This 
stream,  though  the  largest  in  Lyda,  was  yet  of  inconsiderable  size.  On 
its  banks  stood  a  city  of  the  same  name,  the  greatest  in  the  whole  coun« 
try.  About  60  stadia  eastward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthus,  was  the 
city  of  Patara,  famed  for  its  oracle  of  Apollo. — 27.  Daunia  defende  decus 
Camana.  "  Defend  the  honour  of  the  Roman  muse,"  i.  e.  grant  that  in 
the  Saecular  hymn,  which  Augustus  bids  me  compose,  I  may  support  the 
honour  of  the  Roman  lyre.  As  regards  Daunice,  put  here  for  Italce,  i.  e. 
jRowMWME,  consult  the  notes  on  Ode  2. 1.  34,  and  J.  22. 13. — 28.  Levis  Jigyieu, 
"  O  youthful  Apollo."  The  appellation  4gyieus  is  of  Greek  origin  ('Ayvai)f ), 
and,  if  the  common  derivation  be  correct  (from  iyw«d,  "  a  street,")  denotes 
"the  guardian  deity  of  streets."  It  was  the  custom  at  Athens  to  erect 
small  conical  dppi,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  in  the  vestibules  and  before  the 
doors  of  their  nouses.  Here  he  w^as  invoked  as  the  averter  of  evil,  and 
was  worshipped  with  perfumes,  garlands  and  fillets. — 29.  Spiritum  Pha^ 
bus  mihit  &c.  The  bard,  fancying  that  his  supplication  has  been  heard, 
now  addresses  himself  to  the  chorus  of  maidens  and  youths  whom  he 
supposes  to  be  standing  around  and  awaiting  his  instructions.  My  prayer 
is  granted,  "  Phoebus  has  ffiven  me  poetic  inspiration,  Phoebue  has  given 
me  the  art  of  song,  and  the  name  of  a  poet,"--Ktr^ntt»n  primce^  &c 
"Ye  noblest  of  the  virgins,  and  ye  boys  sprung  from  illustrious  sires." 
The  maidens  and  youths  who  composed  the  chorus  at  the  Saccular  cele- 
bration, and  whom  the  poet  here  miagines  that  he  has  before  bun,  were 
chosen  from  the  ^st  famdies.— 33.  DeLi<R  ivJtela  dece.    "  Ye  that  are  pro* 
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tected  by  the  Delian  Diana."  Diana  was  the  patroness  of  moral  purity. 
— 35.  Lesbium  aervate  pedem,  &c  "  Observe  the  Lesbian  measure  and 
the  striking  of  my  thumb."  The  expression  pollicis  ictum  refers  to  the 
mode  of  marking  the  termination  of  cadences  and  measuresi  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  thumb  to  the  strings  of  the  lyre. — 38.  Crescentem  face 
^ocHlucam,  *<  The  goddess  that  illumines  the  night,  increasing  in  the 
splendour  of  her  beams." — ^39.  Prosperam  frugum,  "  Propitious  to  the 
productions  of  the  earth."  A  Graecism  for/rug?6t«.. — Cderemqite  pronos, 
&c.  "  And  swift  in  rolling  onward  the  rapid  months."  A  Grascism  for 
cderem  in  vUvendis  proms  mensibus. 

dices.    <*  United  at  length  in  the  bands  of 

Jam  is  here  used  for  tandem.    The  poet,  in 

sa^  turns  to  the  maidens,  and  addresses  him- 

rus  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  body 

holds  out  to  them  for  the  proper  performance 

ation,  is  extremely  pleasing;  the  prospect, 

re ;  for  the  ancients  believed,  that  the  virgins 

ne  Ssecular,  and  other  solemnities,  were  al- 

i  happy  union.— 42.  8(BctUo  festas  referente 

r  pcNod  brought  back  the  ilestal  days."    The 

t>rated  once  every  1 10  years.    Before  the  Ju- 

lendar,  the  Roman  was  a  lunar  year,  which 

;  to  be  brought,  into  harmony  with  the  solar 

n  intercalary  month.    Joseph  Scaliger  has 

as  to  intercalate  a  month,  alternately  of  22 

and  23  days^  every  other  year  during  periods  of  twenty-two  years,  in 

each  of  which  periods  such  an  intercalary  month  was  inserted  ten 

times,  the  last  biennium  being  passed  over.    As  five  years  mf  de  a  litS' 

trunif  so  five  of  these  periods  made  a  scRctdum  of  110  years.     {Scaliger, 

de  emendat.  temp,  p.  80.  seqq. — J^hbuhr's  Roman  History,  vd.  I.  p.  334. 

Hare  and  ThirlwaWs  (rowai.)— -43.  Reddidi  carmenu     "  Recited  a  hymn." 

DocUis  modoruniy  &c.     *' After  having  learnt,  with  a  docile  mind,  the 

measures  of  the  poet  Horace."    Modorum  refers  here  as  well  to  the 

movements  as  to  the  sinmnf  of  the  chorus. 


Ode  7.  This  piece  is  similar,  in  its  complexion,  to  the  fourth  ode  of 
the  first  book.  In  both  these  productions  tbv  same  topic  is  enforced, 
the  brevity  of  life  and  the  wisdom  of  present  enjoyment  The  indivi- 
dual to  wnom  the  ode  is  addressed,  is  the  same  with  tfee  Torquatus,  to 
whom  the  fiflh  epistle  of  the  first  book  is  inscribed.  He  was  grandson 
of  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  who  held  the  consulship  in  the  year  that  Ho* 
race  was  bom.  (Ode  3.  21.  1.)  Vanderbourg  remarks  of  him  as  fol- 
lows :  "  On  ne  connatt  ce  Torquatus  que  par  rode  qui  nous  occupe,  et 
l*6pltre  5  du  livre  1,  qu'Horace  lui  adresse  pareillcment  II  en  risulte 
que  cet  ami  de  notre  podte  4tait  un  homme  Eloquent  et  fort  es^mable, 
mais  un  peu  attaqu^  de  la  manie  de  th^sauriser,  manie  d'autant  plus 
bizarre  chez  lui,  qu*il  dtait,  dit-on,  c^libataire,  et  n'entassait  que  pour 
des  collat6raux." 

1 — ^26.  1.  Diffugere  nives,  &c.  "  The  snows  are  fled :  their  verdure 
is  now  returning  to  the  fields,  and  their  foliage  to  the  trees."  The  stu- 
dent must  note  the  beauty  and  spirit  of  the  tense  Mffugere, — 3.  Jtftilof 
Aerra  vices,    "  The  earth  cnanges  ita  appearance."    dompare  the  expla- 
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nation  of  Mitscheriich,  "  Vices  terra  de  colore  efiw,  per  annuaa  vkes  oppa- 
rentCy  ae  pro  diveraa  anni  tempestate  variante,  dictce.*^ — Et  decrexcenlia  ri- 
pas,  &C.    Marking  the  cessation  of  the  season  of  inundations  in  early 
spring,  and  the  approach  of  summer. — 5.  »Audei  ducere  choros.     "  Ven- 
tures to  lead  up  the  dances.** — 7.  Iitimortalia.     "  For  an  immortal  exist- 
ence."— 9.  Monet  annus,    "Of  this  the  year  warns  thee.**     The  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  seasons  remind  us,  accordmg  to  the  poet,  of  the  brief  na- 
ture of  our  own  existence.— 9.  Frigora  nUtescunt  Zephyris,     "  The  win- 
ter colds  are  beghming  to  moderate  under  the  '  ^  """^  ^    ~ 
winds.'*     Zephwi  mark  the  vernal  breezes. — Pi 
on.**    Beautifully  descriptive  of  the  hot  and  ard 
mer  season. — 10.  /nfm^ura,  stmtiZ,  &c.     "Desti 
as  soon  as  fruitful  autumn  shall  have  poured  foi 
for  simtU  ac. — 12.  Bruma  iners,    "  Sluggish  win 
as,  comparatively  speaking,  the  season  of  inaci 
gua?e  of  Bion  (6.  6.)  x«ifia  Sv^tpyw* — 13.   D 
"The  rapid  months,  however,  repair  the  los 
changing  seasons."    Before  the  Julian  reforma 
Roman  months  were  lunar  ones.    Hence  luna 
the  language  of  poetry,  even  after  the  change  h 
valent  to  menses, — 16.  Quo.     "  To  the  place  w 
before  quoy  and  at  the  end  of  the  clause  the  verl 
lus  et  •Anew.    The  epithet  dhes  alhides  merely 
of  Tullus  Hostilius  and  Ancus  Martins  as  mon 

at  the  same  time,  however,  to  primitive  days,  since  Claudian,  (15.  109.) 
when  comparing  Rome  under  Ancus  with  the  same  city  under  the  em- 
peror^  speaks  of  the  "  m^m'a  pauperis  »Ancu" — 16.  Sumus^  "  There  we 
remam.**  Ekjuivalent  to  manemus. — 17.  Jldjidant,  "Intend  to  add." 
— Crast§na  tempora.  "To-morrow's  hours.*' — 19.  »Sfnico  qua  dederis 
animo.  "  Which  thou  shall  have  bestowed  on  thyself."  Amico  is  here 
equivalent  to  ftio,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom,  by  which  f£Xo(  is  put 
for  ifAii  •*f>  ^' — 21.  Sjdendida  arbitria.  "His  impartial  sentence." 
The  allusion  is  to  a  clear  impartial  decision,  the  justice  of  which  is  in- 
stantly apparent  to  all.  So,  the  Bandusian  fount  is  called  (Ode  3. 13. 1.) 
"splendidior  vitro,  "  Clearer  than  glass." — 24.  Resiiiuet,  "Will  restore 
to  the  light  of  day." — 26.  Infernis  tenebris,  "  From  the  darkness  of  the 
lower  world.*' 


Ode  8.  Supposed  to  have  been  written  at  the  time  of  the  Saturnalia, 
at  which  period  of  the  year,  as  well  as  on  other  stated  festivals,  it  waa 
customary  among  the  Romans  for  friends  to  send  presents  to  one  another. 
The  ode  before  us  Constitutes  the  poet's  gift  to  Censorinus,  and,  in  order 
to  enhance  its  value,  lie  descants  on  the  praises  of  his  fiivourite  art — 
There  were  two  distinguished  individuals  at  Rome  of  the  name  of  Censo- 
rinus, the  father  and  son.  The  latter,  C.  Marcius  Censorinus,  is  most 
probably  the  one  who  is  here  addressed,  as  in  point  of  years  he  was  the 
more  fit  of  the  two  to  be  the  companion  of  Horace,  and  as  V^Ueius  Pa- 
terculuB  (2.  102.)  styles  him,  virum  demerendis  hominibus  genitum.  He 
was  consul  along  with  C.  Asinius  Qallus,  A.  U.  C.  746. 

1 — 1 1.  1.  Donarem  pateras,  &c.  "  Liberal  to  my  friends,  Censorinus, 
( would  bestow  upon  them  cups  and  pleasing  vessels  of  bronze,"  i.'e.  I 
would  liberally  bestow  on  my  friends  cups  and  vessels  of  -beauteous 
braoze.    The  poet  alludes  to  the  taste  for  collecting  antiques,  which  then- 
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pnivafled  among  his  countrymen. — 3.   Tripodas,    The  ancients   made 
wecy  frequent  use  of  the  tripod  for  domestic  purposes,  to  set  their  lamps 
upon,  and  also  in  religious  ceremonies.    Perhaps  the  most  frequent  appli- 
cation of  all  others  was  to  serve  water  out  in  their  common  habitations. 
In  these  instances,  the  upper  part  was  so  disposed  as  to  receive  a  vase. — 
4.  J^eque  lu  pessinta  munerumferres.     "Nor  shouldst  tljou  bear  away  as 
thine  own  the  meanest  of  gifts."    A  litotes,  for  lu  optima  et  rarissima 
rmtnera  ferres, — 5.  Divite  me  scilicet  artium,  &c,    "  W  ere  I  rich  in  the 
works  of  art,  which  either  a  Parrhasius  or  a  Scopas  produced ;  the  latter 
in  marble,  the  former  by  the  aid  of  liquid  colours,  skilful  in  representing 
at  one  time  a  human  being,  at  another  a  god."    Sellers  ponei'e,    A  Grae- 
nrfo,  or  soUers  ponendi.    The  artists  here  mentioned 
as  the  respective  representatives  of  painting  and 
,  h<zc  miki  vis^  Sac.    "  But  I  possess  no  store  of  these 
a  fortune  or  mclination  that  needs  such  curiosities." 
I  too  poor  to  own  such  valuables,  while  thou  art  too 
J  of  them  to  need  or  desire  any  more. — 11.  Gaudes 
hy  delight  is  in  verses  :  verses  we  can  bestow,  and 
he  gifl."     The  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows :  Thou 
carest  far  less  for  the  things  that  have  just  been  mentioned,  than  for  the 
productions  of  the  Muse.    Here  we  can  bestow  a  present,  and  can  ex- 
plain, moreover,  the  true  value  of  the  gift.    Cups,  and  vases,  and  tripods, 
are  estimated  in  accordance  with  the  caprice  and  luxury  of  the  age,  but. 
the  fame  of  verse  is  immortal.     The  bard  then  proceeds. to  exemplify* 
the  never-dying  honours  which  his  art  can  bestow. 

13 — ^33.  13.  J^on  incisa  nolisj  &c.  "  Not  marbles  marked  with  public 
inscriptions,  by  which  the  breathing  of  life  returns  to  illustrious  leaders 
after  death."  Incisa  is  literally  "  cut  in,"  or  "  engraved." — 15.  .A/on  ce- 
leresfugoiy  &c  "  Not  the  rapid  flight  of  Hannibal,  nor  his  threats  hurled 
back  upon  him."  The  expression  ceUres  fuga  refers  to  the  sudden  de- 
parture of  Hannibal  from  Italy,  when  recalled  by  the  Carthaginians  to 
make  head  against  Scipio.  He  had  threatened  that  he  would  overthrow 
the  power  of  Rome ;  tnese  threats  Scipio  hurled  back  upon  him,  and 
humbled  the  pride  of  Carthage  in  the  field  of  Zama. — 17.  JNon  slipendia 
Carthaginis  impla.  "  Not  the  tribute  imposed  upon  perfidious  Carthage." 
The  common  reading  is  J^on  incendia  Carthaginis  impia,  which  involves 
an  historical  error,  in  ascribing  the  overthrow  of  Hannibal  and  the  de- 
struction of  Carthage  to  one  and  the  same  Scipio.  The  elder  Scipio 
imposed  a  tribute  on  Carthage  after  the  battle  of  Zama,  the  younger 
destroyed  the  city. — 18.  Ejus  qui  domita,  &c.  The  order  of  construction 
is  as  follows  :  Clarius  indicant  Idudes  yusj  qui  rediil  lucratus  nomen  ab 
•Africa  domitOj  quam^  &c.^  Scipio  obtained  the  agnomen  of  "  ,AJricanus^^ 
from  his  conquests  in  Africa,  a  title  subsequently  bestowed  on  the 
younger  Scipio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage. — 20.  Calabra  Pierides.  "The 
Muses  of  Calabria."  The  allusion  is  to  the  poet  Ennius,  who  was  born 
at  Rudiae  in  Calabria^  and  who  celebrated  the  exploits  of  his  friend  and 
patron,  the  elder  Scipio,  in  his  Annals  or  metrical  chronicles,  and  also 
m  a  poem  connected  with  these  Annals,  and  devoted  to  the  praise  of 
the  Roman  commander. — J^eque  si  chartae  sUeant,  &c.  "  Nor,  if  writ- 
ings be  silent,  shalt  thou  reap  any  reward  for  what  thou  mayest  have 
laudibly  accomplished."  The  construction  in  the  text  is  mercedem  (illius) 
quod  bene  feceris. — 22.  Q,uid  foret  Iliae,  &c.  "  What  would  the  son  of  • 
Ilia  and  of  Mars  be  now,  if  invidious  silence  had  stifled  the  merits  of 
Romulus  ?"  In  other  words  ;  Where  would  be  the  fame  and  the  glory 
of  Romulus,  if  Ennius  had  been  sUent  in  his  praise.    Horace  aliudei  tu 
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the  mention  made  by  Ennias^  in  his  Annals,  of  the  fabled  bnth  of  Ro 
mulus  and  Remus. — ^As  regards  Ilia,  compare  Note,  Ode  3.  9.  S. — ^24. 
Ob  star  et,  Fui  ior^fbstUisset. — ^25.  Ereptum  Stygiis  ftuctibxtsAeacum,  &c. 
"  The  power,  and  the  favour,  and  the  lays  of  eminent  poets,  consecrate 
to  immortality,  and  place  in  the  islands  of  the  blessed,  Aeacus  rescued 
from  the  dominion  of  the  grave."  Stygiis  Jluctibus  is  here  equivalent  to 
morte, — 27.  Divitibus  consecrat  inaulis.  Alluding  to  the  earlier  mythology, 
by  which  Elysium  was  placed  in  one  or  more  of  the  isles  of  the  westeni 
ocean. — ^29.  Sic  Jams  interest,  &c.  "By  this  means  the  unwearied  Her- 
cules participates  in  the  long-wished-for  banquet  of  Jove."  Sic  is  here 
eqivalent  to  cimninibtts poettttum. — ^31.  Clarum  Tyndarida  sidus.  "By 
this  Means  the  Tyndaridas,  that  bright  constellation."  Understand  sic 
at  the  beginning  of  this  clause.  The  allusion  is  to  Castor  and  Pollux. 
Consult  note  on  Ode  1.  3.  2. — 33.  Omatus  viridi  tempora  pampino*  We 
must  again  understand  «c.  "By  this  means  Bacchus,  having  his  tem- 
ples adorned  with  the  verdant  vine-leaf,  leads  to  a  successful  issue  the 
prayers  of  the  husbandmen."  In  other  words :  by  the  sonss  of  the 
bards  Bacchus  is  gifted  vnth  the  privileges  and  attributes  of^divinity. 
Consult  note  on  Ode  3.  8.  7. 


Ode  9.  In  the  preceding  ode  tiie  poet  asserts,  that  the  only  path  to 
immortality  is  through  the  verses  of^  the  bard.  The  same  idea  again 
meets  us  m  the  present  piece,  and  Horace  promises,  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  numbers,  an  eternity  of  fame  to  JuoUius.  My  lyric  poems 
are  not  destined  to  perish,  be  exclaims ;  for,  even  though  Homer  enjoys 
the  Brst  rank  amon^  the  votaries  of  the  Muse,  still  the  strains  of  Fin- 
dar,  Simonides,  Stesichorus,  Anacreon  and  Sappho,  live  in  the  remem- 
brance of  men  ;  and  my  own  productions,  therefore,  in  which  I  have 
followed  the  footsteps  ot  these  illustrious  children  of  song,  will,  I  know 
be  rescued  from  the  night  of  oblivion.  The  memory  of  those  whom 
they  celebrate  descends  to  afler  ages  with  the  numbers  of  the  bard, 
while,  if  a  poet  be  wanting,  the  bravest  of  heroes  sleeps  forgotten  in  the 
tomb.  Thy  praises  then,  Lollius,  shall  be  my  theme,  and  thy  nu- 
merous virtues  shall  live  in  the  immortality  of  verse. 

M.  Lollius  Palicanus,  to  whom  this  ode  is  addressed,  enjoyed,  for  a 
long  time,  a  verjr  high  reputation.  Augustus  gave  him,  A.  U.  C.  728, 
the  government  of  Galatia,  with  the  tifle  of  propraetor.  He  acquitted 
himself  so  well  in  this  office,  that  the  emperor,  in  order  to  recompense 
his  services,  named  him  consul,  in  732,  with  L.  ^milius  Lepidiis.  In 
this  year  the  present  ode  was  written,  and  thus  far  nothing  had  occurred 
to  tarnish  his  fame.  Being  sent,  in  737,  to  engage  the  Germans,  who 
had  made  an  irruption  into  Gaul,  he  had  the  imsfortune,  after  some 
successes,  to  experience  a  defeat,  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  X<rf* 
liana  Clades,  ana  in  which  he  lost  the  ea^le  of  the  fifth  legion.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  he  was  able  to  repair  this  disaster  and  regain  the 
confidence  of  Augustus  ;  for  this  monarch  chose  him,  about  3ie  year 
751,  to  accompany  his  grandson  Caius  Csesar,  into  the  E^ast,  as  a  kind 
of  director  of  his  youth,  {^^ vduH moderator  juvmtct.**  Veil.  Pat.  2.  102.) 
It  was  in  this  mission  to  the  East,  seven  or  eight  years  after  the  death  of 
our  poet,  that  he  became  guilty  of  the  greatest  depredations,  and 
Tormed  secret  plots,  which  were  disclosed  to  Caius  Cssar  by  the  king  ol 
the  Parthians.  Lollius  died  suddenly  a  few  days  after  this,  leaving  be- 
hind  him  an  odious  memory.  Whetner  his  end  was  voluntary  or  other- 
wise Yeileius  Paterculus  declares  himself  unable  to  decide. — ^We  moM 
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iot  c<3nfotind  this  indhridual  with  the  LoUius  to  whom  tlie  second  and 
eighteenth  epistles  of  the  first  book  are  inscribed,  a  mistake  into  which 
Dacier  has  fallen,  and  which  he  endeavours  to  support  by  very  feeble 
arguments.  Sanadon  has  clearly  shown  that  these  two  epistles  are 
evidently  addressed  to  a  very  young  man,  the  father,  probably,  of  Lollia 
Paulina,  whom  Caligula  took  away  from  C.  Memnuus,  in  order  to  es- 
M>use  her  himself^  and  whom  he  repudiated  soon  after. .  We  have  in 
Biny  {J^,  H.  9.  35.)  a  curious  passage  respecting  the  enormous  richei 
which  this  LoUia  had  inherited  from  her  giandfather. 

1 — ^9.  I.  .Ye  forte  credos,  &c.  "  Do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
those  words  are  destined  to  perish,  which  I,  bom  near  the  banks  of  the 
far-resounding  Aufidus,  am  wont  to  utter,  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
strings  of  the  lyre  through  an  art  before  unknown."  Horace  alludes 
to  himself  as  the  first  uuit  introduced  into  the  Latin  tongue  the  lyric 
measures  of  Greece. — 2.  Longe  sonantem  natus,  &c  Alluding  to  his 
having  been  bom  in  Apulia.  Consult  Ode  3.  30.  10. — 5.  ^onsifnTUh 
resj  &UC.  '*  Although  the  Mssonian  Homer  holds  the  first  rank  among 
poets,  still  the  strains  of  Pindar  and  the  Caean  Simonides,  and  the  thread 
eninff  lines  of  Alc»us,  and  the  dignified  efifusionsof  Stesichoras,  are  not 
hid  from  the  knowledge  of  postenty."  More  literally :  "  The  Pindaric 
and  Cpan  Muses,  and  the  threatening  ones  of  Alcsus,  and  the  dig' 
mfied  ones  of  Stesichorus.**  As  regaras  the  epithet  JtfceonitM,  appli^ 
to  Homer,  consult  note  on  Ode,  1.  6.  2.  — 7.  Ccmr.  Consult  note  on 
Ode,  3.  1.  37. — Jileaei  mmaem.  Allnduig  to  the  efiusions  of  Alcaeus 
•gainst  the  tyrants  of  his  native  island.  Consult  note  on  Ode  2. 1 3. 26. 
— 8.  Stesichorique  graves  CamoeiuB :  Stesichoras  was  a  native  of  Himera, 
in  Sicily,  and  bom  about  632.  B.  C.  He  was  contemporary  with  Sap- 
pho, AlcsBUs,  and  Pittacus.  He  used  the  Doric  dialect,  and  besides 
nyrans  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and  odes  in  praise  of  heroes,  composed 
what  may  be  called  lyro-epic  poems,  such  as  one  entitled  "  the  Destrac- 
tion  of  Troy,*»  and  another  called  "the  Orestiad." — 9.  Ai5C,  si  quid 
oiim,  &c.  "Nor,  if  Anacreon,  in  former  days,  produced  any  sportive 
effusion,  has  time  destroyed  this."  Time^  however,  has  made  fearful 
lavages,  for  us,  in  the  productions  of  this  bard.  At  the  present  day,  we 
can  attribute  to  Anacreon  only  the  fraj^ents  that  were  collected  by 
Unsinus,  and  a  few  additional  ones  ;  ana  not  those  poems  which  com 
monly  go  under  his  name,  a  few  only  excepted. 

1 1; — 49.  1 1.  Cdores  •^eoUtz  puelUe.  "  The  impassioned  feelings  of  the 
Aeolian  maid."  The  allusion  is  to  Sappha  Consult  note  on  Ode,  2. 13 
24.  — 13.  ^on  sola  conUos,  &c  The  order  of  construction  is  as  follows : 
Latanta  HeUne  turn  sola  arsU  comtos  crines  adiUteri,  et  mirata  (est)  aurunu 
— 14.  w9ttrtim  vestibus  iUUuyi,  "  The  ^Id  spread  profusely  over  his  gar- 
ments," I  e.  his  garments  richly  eihbroiderea  with  gold.  15.  Regalesqtu 
cuitus  et  comites.  "  And  his  regal  splendour  and  retinue."  CtUtus  here 
Kfers  to  the  individual's  manner  of  life,  and  the  extent  of  his  resources. — 
17.  Cydonio  arcu.  Cydon  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important 
cities  of  Crete,  and  the  Cydonians  were  esteemed  the  best  among  the 
Cretan  archers. — 18.  Mm  semel  Ilios  vexata,  Troy,  previous  to  its  final 
oiverthrow,  had  been  twice  taken,  once  by  Hercules,  and  again  by  the 
Amazons.^i^l9.  Ingens,  "  Mighty  in  arms." — 22.  Acer  Ddphobus,  Dei- 
phobus  was  regarded  as  the  bravest  of  the  Trojans  afler  Hector. — 29. 
inertia.  The  dative  for  ab  inertia,  by  a  Gnecism. — 30.  CeUda  tirtus, 
^  Merit,  when  uncelebrated,"  I  a  when  concealed  fi'om  the  knowledge  of 
fottedty,  for  want  of  a  bard  or  historian  to  celebrate  its  praiaet .— JV^ 
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tgo  te  meis,  &c.    '<  I  will  not  [>ass  the6  oyer  in  silence,  unhonoured  in  my 

strains.'* — 33.  Lividat.    ''  Envious."— 35.  Rertimque  mrudens,  &c   \^  Botti 

skilled  in  the  management  of  a^airs,  and  alike  unsha&en  in  prosperity  and 

misfortune."     The  poet  here  hegins  to  enumerate  some  of  the  claims  of 

LoUiuR  to  an  immortality  of  fame.    Hence  i 

ideas  is  as  follows :  And  worthy  art  thou,  O '. 

by  after  ages,  for  **thou  hast  a  mind,"  &c. — i 

tion  with  animus, — 38.  DucentU  ad  ae  cuncta, 

the  sphere  of  its  mfluence." — 39.  Consulque 

taQtely  the  consul  of  a  single  year."    A  bold 

by  which  the  term  constU  is  applied  to  the  mi 

by  the  purest  principles,  and  ever  preferring  i 

vate  interest,  the  mind  of  Lollius  enjoys 

R^ecit  alto  dona  nocenJtirnn^  &c.     "  Rejects  w 

of  the  guilty;  victorious,  makes  for  himself  a 

opposing  crowds."    Explicxat  ma  arma Jlca». 

thoueh  less  intelligibly,  *^  displays  hisyrms 

are  the  difficulties  mat  beset  the  path  of  the  i 

inherent  weakness  of  his  own  nature,  ua  fron 

the  machinations  of  secret  foes.    Calljng,  ho 

his  aid,  h^  employs  these  arms  of  purest  tem 

rounds  him,  and  comes  off  victorious  frdm  th4 

sistently  with  true  wisdom." — RuHus  \ccu 

more  propriety  does  that  man  lav  claim  to  tl 

"Well  knows." 


Ode  10.    Addressed  to  Ligurinus. 

1 — 7.  1.  Inspera^a  tucBj  &c.  "  When  the  down  shall  come  unexpected 
on  thy  pride."  i.  e.  When  the  down  of  advancing  years  shall  covet 
the  smooth  cheeks  of  which  thou  art  now  so  vain,  and  shall  cause  thv 
beauty  to  disappear.  Pluma  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  lanugo. — 5. 
Q,U(B  nunc  humeris  invoUtant,  "  That  now  float  upon  thy  shoulders." — 
4.  Est  punice(B  Jlore  prior  rosea,  "Surpasses  the  flower  of  the  blushing 
rose,"  i.  e.  the  blushing  hue  of  the  rose. — 5.  Hispidanu  **  Rough  with 
the  covering  of  manhood."  The  term  applies  to  the  beard,  the  growth 
of  manhoo<^  and  not,  as  some  suppose,  to  the  wrinkles  of  age. — 6.  Q,uo^ 
ties  te  in  specula  videris  alteram,  '*  As  often  as  thou  shalt  see  thyself  quite 
another  person  in  the  mirror,"  i.  e.  completely  changed  from  what  thou 
now  art — 7.  Q,u(e  mens  est  hodie,  &c.  "Why  had  I  not,  when  a  boy,  the 
same  sentiments  that  I  have  now,  or  why,  in  the  present  state  of  my  feel- 
ings, do  not  my  beardless  cheeks  return  ?" 


Ode  11.-  The  poet  invites  Phyllis  to  his  abode,  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  with  him  the  natal  day  of  Moecenafii  and  endeavours,  by 
various  arguments,  to  induce  her  to  come. 

1—35.  1.  Est  mihi  nonuwi,  &c.  "  I  have  a  cask  full  of  Alban  win^ 
more  than  nine  years  old."  The  Alban  wine  is  ranked  bv  PMny  only  as 
third-rate;  but  from  the  frequent  commendation  of  it  6y  Horace  and 
Juvenal,  we  must  suppose  it  to  haVe  been  in  considerable  repute,  espe* 
ciallv  when  matured  by  long  keeping.  It  was  sweet  and  thick  when  new. 
Init  oecftme  dry  when  old,  seldom  ripening  properly  before  the  fifteento 
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?oar.— 3.  .Aredtm<Ks  affnim  ecronii,  <<  Fudey,  for  weavmg  chapletfl.**  JVVo- 
{«m2i9  eoronu  is  for  ad  nutendas  coronas*-  4.  Est  edtra  vis  muUa,  **  Then 
18  abundance  of  ivy." — 6.  Fuiges,  "  Tboo  wilt  appear  more  beauteous." 
The  future,  from  the  oldrerb/u/gv,  of  the  third  coojugation,whichfrequentlf 
occurs  in  Lucretius. — 6.  Ridet  argento  domus.  **  The  house  smiles  witi 
glittering  silver.'*  Alluding  to  the  silver  vessels  deaosed  and  made  readj 
tor  the  occasion,  and  more  particuiai^  for  the  saoiiBce  that  was  to  tak9 
place. — k^ra  casHs  vineta  verbmis.  The  allusion  is  to  an  ara  cespUUia. 
Consult  notes  on  Ode  1. 19. 13  and  14. — 8.  Spargiar,  Aq  archaism  for 
fP^rp;  In  the  old  language  the  sjUaUe  er  was  appended  to  all  ]>as8ive 
infinitives. — 11.  Sordidumjlammct  traridant.  &G.  "  The  flames  quiver  as 
they  roll  the  sullying  ^moke  through  the  house-top,"  I  e.  the  quivenog 
flames  roU,  &c  The  Q-reeks  and  Romans  appear  to  have  been  unac- 
quaunted  with  the  use  of  chimnies.  The  more  common  dwellings  had 
merely  an  opemng  in  the  roof,  which  allowed  the  smoke  to  escaoe ;  the 
better  class  of  ecuQces  were  warmed  by  means  of  pipes  encloseoi  in  the 
waUs,  and  which  communicated  witii  a  large  stove,  or  several  smaller 
ones,  constructed  in  the  earth  under  the  building. — 14.  Idus  Ubi  sunt 
agenda,  &c  '*  The  ides  are  to  be  celebrated  by  thee,  a  day  that  cleaves 
April,  the  month  of  sea-born  Venus,"  i.  e.  thou  art  to  celebrate  along 
'  with  me  the  ides  of  April,  a  month  sacred  to  Venus,  who  rose  from  the 
waves.  The  ides  fell  on  the  15th  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October, 
and  on  the  I3th  of  the  other  months.  They  received  their  name  from 
the  old  verb  iduare,  *'  to  divide,"  (a  word  of  Etrurian  orion,  according  to 
MacrobiuSy  Hat.  1. 15.)  because  in  some  cases  they  actuaUy,  and  in  othera 
nearly,  divided  the  month. — 15.  Mensem  Veneris.  April  was  sacred  to 
Venus. — 17.  Jiare  solennis  mihif  &c.  "A  day  deservedly  solemnised  by 
me,  and  almost  held  more  sacred  than  that  of  my  own  nativitv." — 19.  ^f- 
Auentes  ordinat  annas.  "  Counts  the  successive  number  of  nis  years." — 
22.  J>fon  tuae  sorlis.  "  Above  thy  rank.'' — 25.  Tenet  ambiistiis  PhaelJum, 
kc  ^  Phagthon,  blasted  by  the  thunders  of  Jove,  strikes  terror  into 
ambitious  ho})es,"  i.  c.  let  the  fate  of  Phaethon  be  a  warning  to  all  those 
who  seek  to  rise  above  their  sphere*. — 26.  Exem-plum  grace  prabet.  "Fur- 
nishes a  strong  admonition." — 27.  Terrenum  equitem  graxalMs,  &c. 
"  Who  disdained  Bellerophon  as  a  rider,  because  he  was  of  mortal  birth." 
— ^29.  Te  digmu  "  Things  suited  to  thy  condition." — Et  ultra  quam  Hcet, 
&c  The  construction  is,  et,  (ut)  vites  disparenif  putando  nefas  sperart 
mltra  quam  licet. — 31.  Dispwrem.  "An  unequal  allian^.""  More  lite- 
rally:  "One,  not  thy  equal,"  i.  e.  whose  rank  m  life  is  superior  to  thine. — 
31.  Meoruin  finis  amorum. — "  Last  of  my  loves," — ^35.  Q,iios  reddas. 
"Which  thou  may  est  recite."  The  poet  invites  her  to  come  to  him, 
and  learn  these  measures  from  his  instructions.  When  she  has  learnt 
them,  they  are  to  form  part  of  the  intended  celebration. 


Odk  12.  it  has  never  been  satisfactorily  determined,  whether  the 
present  ode  was  addressed  to  the  poet  Virgil,  or  to  some  other  individual 
of  the  same  name.  The  individual  here  designated  by  the  appellation 
of  Virgil  (be  he  who  he  may)  is  invited  by  Horace  to  an  entertainment 
where  each  guest  is  to  contribute  his  quota.  The  poet  agrees  to  supply 
the  wine,  if  Virgil  will  bring  with  him,  as  his  share,  a  box  of  perfumes. 
lie  aetjs  iuw  U)  lay  aside  for  a  momont  His  o.L^er  pursuit  of  ^ain,  anu 
Jjia  scliemes  of  self  interest,  and  to  indulge  in  the  pleasu 


)reasures  of  festivity. 
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1 — 87.  1.  Jam  verts  eomUeSj  &c.  *'  Now,  the  Tbracian  win.dB,  tlM 
eompanions  of  Spring,  which  calm  the  sea,  begin  to  swell  the  suit.** 
The  allusion  is  to  the  northern  winds,  whose  home,  according  to  the 
poets,  was  the  land  of  Thrace.  These  winds  began  to  blow  in  the  com- 
mencement of  Spring.  The  western  breezes  are  more  commonly  men 
tioned  in  descriptions  of  spring,  bat,  as  these  are  changeable  and  incoo 
stant,  the  poet  prefers,  on  this  occasion,  to  designate  the  winds  which 
Wow  more  steaaily  at  this  season  of  the  year.— 4.  Hibema  ntw, — "  By 
tho  meltinff  of  the  winter  snow." — 6.  Infelixaois,  The  reference  is  here 
to  the  nightingale,  and  not  to  the  swallow.  Horace  evidently  alludes 
to  that  version  of  the  story  which  makes  Progne  to  have  been  changed 
into  a  nightingale  and  Plulomela  into  a  swafiow. — Et  Ctcntpiae  domUj 
&c.  "  And  the  eternal  reproach  of  the  Attic  line,  for  having  too  cruelly 
revenged  the  brutal  lusts  of  kings.'*  Cecropiae  is  here  equivalent  simply 
to  Mticae,  as  Pandion,  the  father  of  Progne,  though  king  of  Athens,  was 
not  a  descendant  of  Cecrops. — 11.  Deum,  Alluding  to  Pan. — J^Tigri 
colUs.  "  The  dark  hills,"  i.  e.  gloomy  with  forests.  Among  the  hills,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  tnountains  of  Arcadia,  the  poets  assigned  Ly- 
caeus  andMaenalus  to  Pan  as  his  favorite  retreats. — 13.  Adduxere  siUm 
tempera,  "The  season  of  the  year  brings  along  with  it  thirst,"  L  e.  the 
heats  of  spring,  and  the  thirst  produced  by  them,  impel  us  to  the  wine- 
cup. — 14.  Pressum  Calibus  Libemm,  "  The  wine  pressed  at'Cales." 
Consult  note  on  Ode  1.  20. 9. — 15.  Juvemtm  nobilium  cliens.  Who  the 
^^juvenes  nobUesi'^  were,  to  whom  the  poet  here  alludes,  ft  is  impossible  to 
say :  neither  is  it  a  matter  of  the  least  importance.  Those  commenta- 
tors who  maintain  that  the  ode  is  addressed  to  the  bard  of  Mantua,  make 
them  to  be  the  young  Neros,  Drusus  and  Tiberius,  and  Dfiring,  who  is  one 
of  the  number  that  advocate  this  opinion  relative  to  Virgil,  regards  eU- 
ens  as  equivalent  to  the  German  GUmsUing,  "  favourite." — 16.  ^ardo 
vina  mereberis.  **  Thou  shalt  earn  thy  wine  with  spikenard."  Horace, 
as  we  have  already  stated  in  the  introductory  remarks,  invites  the  indi- 
vidual, whom  he  here  addresses,  to  an  entertainment,  where  each  graeai 
is  to  contribute  his  quota.  Our  poet  agrees  to  furnish  the  wine,  if  Virgil 
will  supply  perfumes,  and  hence  tells  him  he  shall  have  wine  for  his 
spikenard. — 17.  Parvus  onyx.  "  A  small  alabaster  box." — Eliciel  eadum, 
"  Will  draw  forth  a  cask,"  i.  e.  will  cause  me  to  furnish  a  cask  of  wine 
for  the  entertainment.  The  opposition  between  parvus  onyx  and  cadus 
is  worthy  of  notice. — 18.  Q,ui  nunc  Sulpkiisy  &c.  "  Which  now  lies 
fltored  away  in  the  Sulpician  repositories."  Consult  note  on  Ode  3. 
20.  7.  Acoording  to  Porphyrion  in  his  scholia  on  this  passage,  the  poet 
alludes  to  a  certain  Sulpicms  Galba,  a  well  known  merchant  of  the  day. 
—19.  Donare  largus.  A  Graecism  for  largus  donandiy  or  ad  donandum. 
— Amara  curanvn.  "  Bitter  cares."  An  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom, 
{rd  xtKfd  r&v  fitpiiivStv),  in  place  of  the  common  Latin  form  amttras  euros. 
—21.  Cum  tua  merce.  "  With  thy  club,"  i.  e.  with  thy  share  towards  the 
entertainment ;  or,  in  oth^r  words,  with  the  perfumes.  The  part  fur- 
nished by  earh  guest  toward  a  feast^  is  here  regarded  as  a  kind  of  mer- 
chandise, which  partners  in  trade  throw  into  a  common  stock  that  they 
may  divide  the  profits. — 22.  AVti  ego  it  meis  immunenu  &c.  "  I  do  not 
mtend  to  moisten  thee,  at  free  cost,  with  the  contents  of  my  cups,  as  the 
rich  man  does  in  some  well-stored  abode." — ^26.  J^igrorumque  memor 
ignium.  "And,  mindful  of  the  gloomy  fires  of  the  funeral  pile,"  i.  e.  of 
Hie  shortness  of  existence. — 27.  Misce  stultUiam  consUUs  brevem,  &c. 
«  Blend  a  little  folly  with  thy  woridly  plans :  it  is  delightful  to  ffive  loose 
cm  a  proper  occasion."  Desipere  properly  signifies  "  to  play  the  tool,"  and 
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Vence  »we  obtain  other  kindred  meanings,  such  as,  "to  indulge  hi  feaHxv 
••njoyment,"  "to unbend,"  "give loose,"  &c. 


Ode  13.    Addressed  to  Lyce,  now  advanced  in  years. 

5 — ^28.  5.  Tremido,  Alluding  to  the  failure  of  the  voice  through  age. 
— 7,  Doct(B  psaUere.  A  Graecism  for  doctoR  psaUendif  or  in  psallendo. 
**  Skilled  ih  music  and  in  song."  Psallo  (from  the  Greek  ^4>Xm)  hem 
means  to  play  on  a  musical  instrument,  and  accompany  it  with  the  voice. 
Its  primitive  signification,  however,  like  that  of  the  Greek  verb  whence 
it  is  derived,  refers  to  instrumental  performance  alone. — 8.  Excubtd, 
**  Keeps  watch."  Cupid  stations  himself  in  the  cheeks  of  Chia,  watch- 
ing for  his  victims. — 9.  Importimus.  "  The  cruel  i)oy."  IronicaL — 12. 
Capitis  nives,  "  The  snows  of  thy  head,"  i.  e.  thy  locks  whitened  with 
the  snow  of  years. — 13.  J^ec  Co<b  referurUjam  iibi  purpuroR,  &c.  "  Now, 
neither  the  purple  vestments  of  Cos,  nor  sparkling  jewels,  bring  back  to 
thee  the  moments,  which  the  fleeting  day  has  recoraedand  shut  up  in  the 
public  registers.  "-^Co(B  purpura.  The  island  of  Cos  was  famed  forthe  ma^ 
nufacture  of  a  species  of  vestments,  termed,  from  the  place  where  they  were 
made,  Coan,  (vestes  Co(Z.)  They  were  made  of  silk,  and  are  described 
as  fine,  thin,  and  indeed  almost  transparent. — 17.  Venus.  "  Thy  beauty." 
—Decens  motiis.  "  Thy  graceful  deportment." — 18.  Illius,  Utius,  "  Ot 
that  Lyce,  that  Lyce." — 20.  Surpuerat.  For  surripuerat. — ^21.  FeHx 
post  Cinaram,  &c.  "  Ah  form,  once  yielding  in  beauty  to  Cinara  alone, 
and  famed  for  every  pleasing  charm."  Fades  here  applies  to  the  entire 
form,  and  not  merely  to  the  features.  Consult  note  on  Ode  4. 1 .  3. — 24. 
Servatura  diu  parent,  &c.  "  Intending  to  preserve  Ly  ce  for  a  long  period, 
BO  as  to  be  equal  to  the  years  of  an  old  crow,"  i.  e.  until  she  should  be- 
come a  rival  m  years  with  the  aged  crow.  Consult  note  on  Ode  3. 17. 13. 
—28.  DUapsam  in  cineres  facenu  "  The  torch  that  had  once  inflamed 
them,  reduced  to  aslhes." 


Ode  14.  "We  have  already  stated,  in  the  introductory  remarks  to  the 
fourth  ode  of  the  present  book,  that  Horace  had  been  directed  by  Angus* 
tus  to  celebrate  in  song  the  victories  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius.  The  piece 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  devoted,  in  consequence,  to  the  praises 
of  the  former,  the  present  one  to  those  of  the  latter,  of  the  two  princes. 
In  both  productions,  however,  the  art  of  the  poet  is  shown  in  ascribing 
the  success  of  the  two  brothers  to  the  wisdom  and  fostering  counsels  of 
Augustus  himself. 

I — 15.  1.  Q,U(zcura  Patrum, iic  "What care  on  the  part  of  the 
JFathers,  or  what  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  people  at  large,  can,  by  of. 
fcrings  rich  with  honours,  perpetuate  to  the  latest  ages,  O,  Augustus,  the 
remembrance  of  thy  virtues,  in  public  inscriptions  ami  recording  annals  ?" 
—2.  Muner7,bus.  Alluding  to  the  various  public  monuments,  decrees, 
lie.  proceeding  from  a  grateful  people.— 4.  TittUos.  The  reference  is  to 
public  inscriptions  of  every  kind,  as  well  on  the  pedestals  of  statues,  as 
on  arches,  tnumphal  monuments,  coins,  &Ci — Memoresque  fastos.  Con- 
sult note  on  Ode  3.  17.  4. — 5.  Mtemet.  Varro,  as  quoted  by  Nonius, 
(2.  57.)  uses  this  same  verb  :  "  Litteris  ac  laudibus  atemare.^ — 7.  (litem 
legia  Expertet  Latince^  &c.    "  Whom  the  Vindelici,  free  b^re  from  Ro- 
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m^a  BwBjj  lately  learned  what  thoa  couldst  do  in  war."  Or^  moiefreeli 
and  intelligibly,  "Whose  power  in  war  the  Vindelici,  &c.  lately  expe 
rienced."  We  have  here  an  imitation  of  a  well-known  Greek  idiom. — 
8,  Vinddici,  Consult  note  on  Ode  4.  4.  18. — 16.  GcnawiMW,  impladdwn 
eenus,  Breimosque  veloces.  The  poet  here  substitutes  for  the  Raeti  and 
Vindelici  of  the  4th  Ode,  the  Genauni  and  Breuni,  Alpine  nations, 
dwelling  in  their  vicinity  and  allied  to  them  in  war.  This  is  done  ap- 
parently with  the  view  of  amplifying  the  victories  of  the  young  Neros, 
by  increasing  the  number  of  tne  conquered  nations.  The  Qrenauni  and 
Breuni  occupied  the  Vol  d'^gno  and  Vol  Braunia,  to  the  east  and  north- 
east of  the  Lago  Maggiore  (Lacus  Verbanus.) — 13.  Dejecit  acerplusvic* 
Hnwlici.  "  More  than  once  bravely  overthrew." — 14.  Major  j/eranvm. 
**  ThB  elder  of  the  Neros."  Alludmg  to  Tiberius,  the  future  emperoi. 
15.  Jmmanesqtie  Ratos  auspiciiSy  &c.  "  And  under  thy  favouring  auspi- 
ces, drove  back  the  ferocious  Raeti."  In  the  time  of  the  republic,  when 
the  consul  performed  any  thing  in  person,  he  was  said  to  do  it  by  his  own 
conduct  and  auspices  (tiucitt,  vel  imperio,  et  auspku)  stio;)  but  if  his  lieu- 
tenant, or  any  other  person,  did  it  by  his  command,  it  was  said  to  be 
done,  aitspicio  consuligy  ductulegatiy  under  the  auspices  of  the  consul,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  legatus.  In  this  manner  the  emperors  were  said  to 
do  every  thing  by  their  own  auspices,  although  they  remained  at  Rome. 
— ^By  the  Raeti  in  the  text  are  meant  the  united  forces  of  the  Rseti,  Vin- 
delici, and  their  allies.  The  first  of  these  constituted,  in  fact,  the  small- 
est part,  as  their  strength  had  already  been  broken  by  Drusus^  Com 
pare  Introductory  Remarks  to  the  fourth  Ode  of  this  book*. 

17 — 33.  17.  Spectandus  in  certamine  J\fartio,  &c.  ,"  Giving  an  illustn- 
ou.s  proof  in  the  martial  conflict,  with  what  destruction  he  could  over- 
whelm those  bosoms  that  were  devoted  to  death  in  the  cause  of  freedom." 
The  poet  here  alludes  to  the  custom  prevalent  among  these,  and  other 
barbarous  nations,  especially  such  as  were  of  Germanic  or  Celtic  origin, 
of  devoting  themselves  tG  death  in  defence  of  their  country's  freedom. 
— 21.  Exercet  "Tames." — PleiaditmchoroscmdenienubeSy&ic.  "When 
the  dance  of  the  Pleiades  is  severing  the  clouds."  A  beautiful  mode  oi 
expressing  the  rising  of  these  stars.  The  Pleiades  are  seven  stars  in 
the  neck  of  the  bull.  They  are  fabled  to  have  been  seven  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Atlas,  whence  they  are  also  called  .^t^antuiM.  {Virg.  Georg.  1. 
221.)  They  rise  with  the  sun  on  the  tenth  day  before  the  Calends  pi 
May  (22d.  April)  according  to  Columella.  The  Latin  writers  generally 
call  them,  VergUiMe,  from  their  rising  about  the  Vernal  Equinox.  The  ' 
appellation  of  Pleiades  is  supposed  to  come  from  wAiw,  "  to  sail,"  because 
their  rising  marked  the  season  when  the  storms  of  vnnter  had  departed, 
and  every  thing  favoured  the  renewal  of  navigation.  Some,  however, 
derive  the  name  from  xXehvsSf  because  they  appear  in  a  cluster,  and  thus 
we  find  Manilius  calling  them  "  sidus  glomerabUe,''^ — 24.  Medios  per  ignes. 
Some  commentators  regard  this  as  a  proverbial  expression,  alluding  to 
an  affair  full  of  imminent  danger,  and  compare  it  with  the  Greek  hh.  irv- 
p^  ^oUXv.  The  scholiast,  on  me  other  hand,  explains  it  as  equivalent  to 
"  per  vudium  pugnae  fervar&mJ'*  We  rather  think  with  Gesner,  however, 
that  the  reference  is  to  some  historical  event  which  has  not  come  down 
to  us.  25,  Sic  tauriformis  vdviJtwr  A-ufidus.  "  With  the  same  fury  is 
the  bull-formed  Aufidus  rolled  along."  The  epithet  tauriformis j  analo- 
ffous  to  the  Greek  ravpdnop^osi  alludes  either  to  the  bull's  head,  or  to  th* 
horns  with  whieh  the  gods  of  rivers  were  anciently  represented.  The 
scholiast  on  Euripides  {Orest,  1378.)  is  quite  correct  ui  referring  the  ex- 
planatioB  of  this  to  the  roaring  of  their  waters.    Consult  note  on  Ode^ 
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3.  30.  l().--26.  Qua  regna  Daunt,  &c.  "  Where  it  flows  by  the  realms 
of  Apulian  Daunus,*'  i.  e.  whei-e  it  waters  the  land  of  Apulia.  /Voe- 
Huit.  For  praeterfluit.  Compare  Ode  4.  3.  10.— 29.  Agmina  ferrala. 
"The  iron-clad  bands." — 31.  J\fetendo.  **  By  mowing  down."— 32.  Sine 
clade.  "  Without  loss  to  himself,"  i.  e.  with  trifling  injury  to  his  own 
army.— 1^.  Consilium  et  tuos  divos.  "  Thy  counsel  and  thy  favouring 
gods,"  i.  e.  thy  counsel  and  thy  auspices.  By  the  expression  tuos  divos, 
the  poet  means  the  favour  of  heaven,  which  had  constantly  accompanied 
the  arms  of  Augustus :  hence  the  gods  are,  by  a  bold  figure,  called  his 
own.  A  proof  of  this  favour  is  given  in  the  very  next  sentence,  in  which 
it  is  ftated,  that,  on  the  fifleenui  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  Alex- 
andrea^  the  victories  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius  were  adueved  over  their 
barbarian  foes. 

34—52.  34.  JSTam,  tibi  qw  die,  &c.  "  For,  at  the  close  of  the  third 
iustrum  from  the  day  on  which  the  suppliant  Alezandrea  opened  wide  to 
thee  her  harbours  and  deserted  court,  propitious  fortune  gave  a  favour- 
able issue  to  the  war."  Alexandrea  was  taken  A.  U.  C.  724,  and  the  war 
with  the  Raeti  and  Yindelici  was  brought  to  a  close  A.  U.  C.  739. — 36. 
Vaeuam  atUam,  Alluding  to  the  retreat  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  into 
the  monument — 37.  Lustro,  Consult  note  on  Ode  3.  4.  22.— -41.  Can^ 
taber.  Consult  note  on  Ode,  2.  6.  2. — 42.  JHedtuque,  Compare  Intro- 
ductory Remarks,  Ode  3.  5,  and  note  on  Ode,  1.  26.  3. — Itulus.  Con- 
■ult  note  on  Ode,  1.  12.  55. — Scythes.  Consult  notes  on  Ode  2.  9.  23, 
and  3.  8.  23. — 13.  TuUla  prasens.  Consult  note  on  Ode  3.  5.  2.-44, 
DomintB.  "Mistress  of  the  world." — 45.  Fontium  qui  celtU  origines 
^{Uus,  The  Nile,  the  largest  river  of  the  old  world,  still  conceals,  ob» 
serves  Malte-Bnin,  its  true  sources  from  the  research  of  science.  At 
least  scarcely  any  thins  more  of  them  is  known  to  us  now  than  was 
known  in  the  time  of  Eratosthenes. — 46.  Ister,  The  Danube.  Tho 
poet  alludes  to  the  victories  of  Augustus  over  the  Dacians,  and  other 
barbarous  tribes  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  this  stream.— 46.  Rapidus 
Tigris,  The  reference  is  to  Armenia,  over  which  country  Tiberius,  by 
the  orders  of  Augustus,  A.  U.  C.  734,  placed  Tigranes  as  king.  The 
epithet  here  appli^  to  the  Tigris  is  very  appropriate.  It  is  a  very  swift 
stream,  and  its  great  rapidity,  the  natural  eflect  of  local  circumstances, 
has  procured  for  it  the  name  of  Tigr  in  the  Median  tongue,  Diglito  in 
Arabic,  and  Hiddekel  in  Hmew ;  all  which  terms  denote  the  mght  of 
an  arrow.— 47.  Belluosus.  "  Teeming  with  monsters." — 4S.  BrUannis, 
Consult  note  on  Ode,  3.  5.  3. — 49.  J^on  pavenHs  funera  CroUiai,  Lucan 
(1.  459.  seqq,)  ascribes  the  contempt  of  death,  which  characterised  the 
Gauls,  to  their  belief  in  the  metempsychosis  as  taught  by  the  Druids. — 
50.  JludU,  "Obeys."— 51.  SygambH.  Consult  note  on  Ode,  4.  2.  36. 
— 52.  Composilis  armis*    "  Their  arms  bmng  laid  aside." 


OoB  15.  The  poet  feigns,  that,  when  about  to  celebrate  in  song  the 
battles  and  victories  of  Augustus,  Apollo  reproved  him  for  his  rash  attempt, 
and  that  he  thereupon  turned  his  attention  to  subjects  of  a  less  daring  na- 
ture, and  more  on  an  equality  with  his  poetic  powers.  The  bard  there- 
fore sinffs  of  the  blessings  conferred  on  the  Roman  people  bv  the  glorious 
reign  of  the  monarch — Uie  closing  of  the  temple  of  Janus — the  prevalenco 
of  universal  peace — ^the  revival  of  agriculture — ^the  re-establishment  ol 
UvfS  and  public  morals — tho  re-kindhng  splendour  of  the  Roman  iiun«t 
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Hence  the  condudiog  declaration  of  the  piece,  that  Augustus  shall 
receive  diyine  honours,  as  a  tutelary  deity,  from  the  hands  of  a  grateful 
people. 

1 — 31.  1.  Phabus  voUniemy  &c.  "  PhcBbus  sternly  reproved  me,  when 
wishing  to  tell  on  the  lyre  of  battles  and  subjugated  cities,  and  warned  me 
not  to  spread  my  little  sails  over  the  surface  of  the  Tuscan  sea.**  To  at- 
tempt, with  his  feeble  genius,  to  sing  the  victories  of  Augustus,  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  bard,  to  venture  in  a  little  bark  on  a  broad  tempestuous  ocean. 
— 5.  Fruges vberes.  "Abundant  harvests."  Alluding  to  the  revival  of 
agriculture  after  Ae  storms  of  war." — 6.  Et  signa  nostra  resHtuit  Jovu 
'^  And  has  restored  the  Roman  standards  to  our  Jove."  An  allusion  to 
the  recovery  of  the  standards  lost  in  the  overthrow  of  Crassus  and  the 
check  of  Antony.  Consult  note  on  Ode,  1. 26.  3.  and  Introductory  Re- 
marks, Ode  3.  5.^.  Et  vacuum  dueUis,  &c.  "  And  has  closed  the  tem- 
ple of  Janus  Q^uirinus,  free  from  wars."  The  temple  of  Janus  was  open 
in  war  and  closed  in  peace.  It  had  been  closed  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  once  in  the  days  of  Numa,  and  a  second  time  at  the  conclusion 
oftne  first  Punic  War.  Under  Aujsustus  it  was  closed  thrice:  once  in 
A.  U.  C.  725,  after  the  overthrow  of  Antony,  (compare  Oronus,  6. 22.  and 
Dio  Cussius,  51.  20.)  again  in  A.  XJ.  C.  729,  after  the  reduction  of  the  Can- 
tabri,  (compare  Dio  CtusiuSf  53.  26.)  and  the  third  time,  when  the 
Dacians,  Dalmatians,  and  some  of  the  German  tribes  were  subdued  by 
Tiberius  and  Drusus.  (Compare  Dio  CaariuSf  54.  36.)  To  this  last 
Horace  is  here  supposed  to  allude. — 9.  Et  ordinem  rectum,  &c.  The  order 
of  construction  is  as  follows :  et  mjecUfrena  LicentuB  evaganti  extra  rectum 
ordinem,  "  And  has  curbed  unbridled  Licentiousness."  Consult  no'ie  on 
Ode,  4.  5.  22.— 12.  Veteres  ortes,  "The  virtues  of  former  days.*'— 16. 
Jib  Hesperio  cubiH,  ''From  his  resting-place  in  the  west.'* — 18.  Exiget 
oHum,  "Shall  drive  awav  repose."— 20.  IninUcat.  "Embroils."  21. 
•ATon  qui  profundum,  &c  Allumng  to  the  nations  dwelling  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Danube,  the  Germans,  Rsti,  Dacians,  &c. — ^22.  EdtctaJuHa. 
**  The  Julian  edicts."  The  reference  is  to  the  laws  imposed  by  Augustus, 
a  member  of  the  Julian  line,  on  vanquished  nations. — Getcs.  Consult 
note  on  Ode,  3.  24.  11. — 23.  Seres,  Consult  note  on  Ode,  1. 12.  55. 
Flonis  states,  that  the  Seres  sent  an  embassy,  with  valuable  gifts,  to  Au- 
gustus. (4. 12.  61.)— Jti/i^ve  Persa,  "  Or  the  faithless  Parthians."— 24. 
Tanain  prope  ftwnen  orH,  Alluding  to  the  Scythians.  Among  the  em- 
bassies sent  to  Augustus,  was  one  from  tm  ScTthians. — 25.  Et  profuHi 
htcUfUi  et  saeris,  '*  Both  on  common  and  sacrea  days."  Consult  note  on 
Ode,  1. 18.  7.-26.  Munera  Liberi,  Consult  note  on  Ode,  1. 18.  7.-29. 
Virtute  funetoa,  "  Authors  of  illustrious  deeds." — 30.  Lydis  remixto  car^ 
mine  tibiis,  "  In  song,  mingled  alternate  with  the  Lydian  ftutes,"  i.  e, 
with  alternate  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  Lydian  flutes  were  the 
same  vrith  what  were  called  the  ri|[ht-handed  flutes.  Among  the  ancient 
flutes,  those  most  frequently  mentioned  are  the  tibia  dextra  and  sinistra, 
pares  and  impares.  It  would  seem  that  the  double  flute  consisted  of  two 
tubes,  which  were  so  joined  together  as  to  have  but  one  mouth,  and  so 
were  both  blown  at  once.  That  which  the  musician  played  on  with  his 
rightrhand  was  called  tibia  dextra,  the  right-handed  flute ;  with  his  left, 
the  tibia  sinistra,  the  left-handed  flute.  The  latter  had  but  few  holes,  and 
sounded  a  deep,  serious  bass ;  the  other  had  many  holes,  and  a  sharper 
and  livelier  tone.  The  right-handed  flutes,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
were  the  same  with  what  were  ccdled  the  Lydian,  while  the  left-handed 
were  identical  wiUi  what  were  denominated  the  Tyrian. — 31.  Mma  pro- 
gadem  Veneris,    An  allusion  to  Augustus,  who  had  passed  by  adofmoB 
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into  the  Julian  fkmily,  and  consequently  claimed  descent,  with  fhat  line^ 
irom  Ascanius,  the  grandson  of  Ancliises  and  Venus, 


EPODES. 


The  term  Epode  {^vifibs)  was  used  in  more  than  one  signification. 
It  was  applied,  in  the  first  place,  to  an  assemblage  of  LyrJ£  verses  imm(^ 
diately  succeeding  the  Strophe  and  Antistrophe,  and  mended  to  close 
the  period  or  strain.  Hence  the  name  itself  from  M  and  *^j),  denoting 
something  sung  after  another  piece.  In  the  next  place,  the  appellation 
was  given  to  a  small  Ljrric  poem,  composed  of  several  distichs,  in  each 
of  which  the  first  verse  was  an  Iambic  Trimeter  (six  feet),  and  the  last  a 
dimeter  (four  feet)  Of  this  kind  were  the  Epodes  of  Archilochus^  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch,  in  his  Dialogue  on  Music,  (c.  28. — vd,  14.  p.  234.  ed. 
Hutten.)  and  under  this  same  class  are  to  be  ranked  a  majority  of  the  Epodes 
of  Horace.  Lasdy,  the  term  Epode  was  so  far  extended  in  signification, 
as  to  designate  any  poem  in  which  a  shorter  verse  was  made  to  foUoto  a  long 
one,  which  will  serve  as  a  general  definition  for  all  the  productions  of 
Horace  that  go  by  this  name.  Compare,  in  relation  to  this  last  meaning 
of  the  word,  the  language  of  HephasUon,  {de  Metr.  p,  70.  ed,  Pouio.) 
d<rX  S'  ip  Toii  xot^fuurt  koI  ol  i^pevtKQs  otru  KoXo^iuvot  iiKfdoly  irav  iitydXtf  vrh 
xv  reeptrrdv  ri  hiffynrat*  where  xcptrrtfy  corresponds  to  the  Latm  impoTf 
and  refers  to  a  verse  unequal  to  one  which  has  gone  before,  or,  in  other 
words,  less  than  it 


Epodb  1.  Written  a  short  time  previous  to  the  battle  of  Actium. 
The  bard  offers  himself  as  a  companion  to  Maecenas,  when  the  latter 
was  on  the  eve  of  embarking  in  the  expedition  against  Antony  and  Cleo- 
TOitra,  and  expresses  his  nerfect  willingness  to  share  eveiy  danger  with 
nis  patron  and  friend.  Msscenas,  however,  apprehensive  for  the  poet's 
safety,  refused  to  grant  his  request 

1 — IS.  1.  Jbis  Lthimls,&c.  ''Dear  Mascenas,  wilt  thon  venture  fai 
the  light  liburnian  galleys  amid  the  towering  bulwarks  of  the  ships  of 
Antony  ?"  If  wo  credit  the  scholiast  Acron,  Augustus,  when  sotting  out 
against  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  gave  the  command  of  the  Libumian  gal- 
leys to  Miecenas. — 5.  Q,uid  nos,  quibus  te,  &c.  The  ellipses  are  to  be 
supplied  as  follows:  Q,wd  nos  fadamus,  quibus  vita  est  jucunda  si  tt 
tuner  state  vivitur,  si  conXra  acciderit,  grants?  "And  what  shall  I  do,  to 
whom  life  is  pleasing  if  thou  survive ;  if  otherwise,  a  burthen  ?". — 7 
Jusn,  Understand  a  te, — 9.  An  hunc  lahorem,  &c  <'Or  shall  I  endure 
the  toils  of  this  campaign  with  that  resolution  with  which  it  becomes  the 
brave  to  bear  them?** — 12.  InhospUdem  Caucastmu  Consult  note  on 
Ode  1. 22. 6. — 13.  OcddenHs  usque  ad  ultimum  sinum.  **  Even  to  the 
farthest  bay  of  the  west,"  i.  e.  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  world  on  the 
west — 18.  Major  habet.  "  More  powerfully  possesses." — Ut  assidensim' 
plumibus,  &c  ''  As  a  bird,  sitting  near  her  unfledged  youns,  dreads  tba 
approaches  of  serpents  more  for  them  when  left  bv  her,  unable,  however^ 
though  she  be  witn  them,  to  render  any  greater  sLi  on  that  aoooont  to  bet 
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oflflpring  placed  before  her  eyes.^  A  poetical  pleonasm  occurs  m  the 
term  prasenHbus,  and,  in  a  free  translation,  the  word  may  be  regarded 
as  equivalent  simply  to  m.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
whole  sentence  is  extremely  beautiful.  The  poet  likens  himself  to  the 
parent  bird  and.  as  the  latter  sits  by  her  young,  though  even  her  presence 
cannot  protect  them,  so  the  bard  wishes  to  be  with  his  friend,  not  becanse 
he  is  able  to  defend  him  from  harm,  but  that  he  may  fear  the  less  for  his 
safety  while  remainmg  by  his  side. 

23 — ^29.  23.  Libenter  hoe  et  omne,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  cod- 
reyed  is  as  follows:  I  make  not  this  request  in  order  to  obtain  from  thee 
more  extenave  ponsessions,  the  usual  rewards  of  military  service,  but  in 
the  spirit  of  dismterested  affection,  and  with  the  hope  of  securing  still  more 
firmly  thy  friendship  and  esteem. — 25.  .A/on  vt  jmoendsy  &c.  An  elegant 
hypallage  for  ncn  ut  plures  juvend  illigati  meis  aratris  nitarUitr.  "  Not 
that  more  oxen  may  toil  for  me,  yoked  to  my  ploughs,"  i.  e.  not  that  I 
may  have  more  extensive  estates. — 27.  Pecusve  Calabrist  &c.  "Nor that 
my  flocks  may  change  Calabri'an  for  Lucanian  pastures,  before  the  burn- 
ing star  appears,'*  i.  e.  nor  that  I  may  own  such  numerous  flocks  and 
herds,  as  to  have  both  winter  and  summer  pastures.  An  hypallage  for 
Calabra  pascua  mutet  Lticanit,  The  more  wealthy  Romans  were  accus- 
tomed to  keep  their  flocks  and  herds  in  the  rich  pastures  of  Calabria  and 
Lucania.  Tne  mild  clunate  of  the  former  country  made  it  an  excellent 
region  for  winter  pastures ;  about  the  end  of  June,  however,  and  a  shori 
lime  previous  to  the  rising  of  the  dog-star,  the  increasing  heat  caused 
these  pastures  to  be  exchanged  for  those  of  Lucania,  a  cool  and  woody 
country.  On  the  approach  of  winter,  Calabria  Was  re-visited. — 29.  ^ee 
ut  supemu  &c  "Wor  that  my  glittering  villa  may  touch  the  Cinaean 
walls  of  loftjr  Tusculura,"  L  e.  nor  that  my  Sabine  villa  may  be  built  ot 
white  marble,'  glittering  beneath  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  be  so  far  ex- 
tended as  to  reach  even  to  the  walls  of  Tusculum.  The  distance  between 
the  poet's  farm  and  Tusculum  was  more  than  twenty-five  miles. — Can^^ 
dens.  Alluding  to  the  style  of  building  adopted  by  the  rich. — TuscvU 
CirciBa  nuxnia,  Tusculum  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Telegonus, 
the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe.    Compare  Ode  3.  29.  8. 

33 — 34.  33.  Chremes,  Acron  supposes  the  allusion  to  be  to  Chremes, 
a  character  in  Terence.  This,  however,  is  incorrect  The  poet  refers  to 
one  of  the  lost  plays  of  Menander,  entitled  the  "Treasure,"  (ei70"at>p>j>) 
an  outline  of  which  is  given  by  Donatus  in  his  notes  on  the  Eunuch  of 
Terence,  {Prol.  10.)  A  young  man,  having  squandered  his  estate,  sends 
a  servant,  ten  years  after  his  father's  death,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
deceased,  to  carry  provisions  to  his  father's  monument ;  but  he  had  before 
sold  the  ground,  in  which  the  monument  stood,  to  a  covetous  old  man,  to 
whom  the  servant  applied  to  help  him  to  open  the  monument ;  in  which 
they  discovered  a  hoard  of  gola  and  a  letter.  The  old  man  seizes  the 
treasure,  and  keeps  it,  under  pretence  of  having  deposited  it  there,  for 
safety,  during  times  of  war,  and  the  young  fellow  coes  to  law  with  him. 
— 34.  Discinctua  atU  perdam  tU  nepos.  "  Or  squander  away  like  a  disso- 
lute spendthrift"  Among  the  Romans,  it  was  thought  effeminate  to 
appear  abroad  with  the  tunic  loosely  or  carelessly  girded.  Hence  ctnetiu 
and  stuicinettu  are  put  for  industrhUf  expedUuSf  or  gnamts,  diligent,  active, 
.clever,  because  they  used  to  gird  the  tunic  when  at  work :  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  discincttu  is  eauivalent  to  iners,  moUiSf  ignavus,  &c. — J^epos* 
The  primitive  meaning  of  tnis  term  is  "a  grandson  :"  from  the  too^reat 
indulgence,  bowever,  generally  shewn  by  grandfathers,  and  the  ruinous 
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eiMi8equeiice«  that  ensued,  the  word  became  a  common  designation  for  a 
prodigal. 


Epodb  3.  The  object  of  the  poet  is  to  show  with  how  qiuch  difficulty 
a  covetous  man  disengages  himself  from  the  love  of  riches.  He,  there- 
toi^e,  supposes  an  usurer,  who  is  persuaded  of  the  happiness  and  tran- 
quillity of  a  country  life,  to  have  formed  the  design  of  retiring  into  the 
country  and  renouncing  his  former  pursuits.  The  latter  calls  in  .his 
money,  breaks  through  all  engagements,  and  is  ready  to  depart,  when 
his  ruling  passion  returns,  and  once  more  plunges  him  into  the  vortex 
of  gain.---Some  commentators,  dissatisfied  with  the  idea  that  so  beauti- 
ful a  description  of  rural  enjoyment  should  proceed  from  the  lips  of  a 
sordid  usurer,  have  been  disposed  to  regard  the  last  four  lines  of  the 
epode  as  spurious,  and  the  appendage  of  a  later  age.    But  the  art  of  the 

Soet  is  strikingly  displayed  m  the  very  circumstance  which  they  con- 
emn,  since  nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the  powerful  influence  which 
the  love  of  riches  can  exercise  over  the  mind,  than  that  one  who,  like 
Alphius,  has  so  accurate  a  perception  of  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life, 
should,  like  him,  sacrifice  them  all  on  the  altar  of  gain. 


fr« 


1 — ^22.  1.  Procul  negoHU.  "Far  from  the  busy  scenes  of  life." — 2. 
Ut  prisca  gens  mortalium.  An  allusion  to  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the 
joldenage. — 3.  Exercet.  " Ploughs."— 4.  SolvXus omni fotnvre,  "Freed 
rom  all  manner  of  borrowing  and  lending,"  i.  e.  from  all  money-trans- 
actions. The  interest  of  money  was  called  fcmus^  or  usura.  The  legal 
interest  at  Rome,  toward  the  end  of  the  republic  and  under  the  first 
emperors,  was  one  w9s  monthly  for  the  use  of  a  hundred,  equal  to  12  per 
cent,  per  annunu  This  was  called  -uswra  centesima,  because  in  a  hun- 
dred months  the  interest  equalled  the  capital. — 5.  J^eque  excUahar,  &c 
"  Neither  as  a  soldier  is  he  aroused  by  the  harsh  blast  of  the  trumpet, 
nor  does  he  dread,  as  a  trader,  the  angry  sea." — 7.  Forum.  "The 
courts  of  law." — Superba  civium,  &c.  "  The  splendid  thresholds  of  the 
more  powerful  citizens.  The  portals  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful. 
Some,  however,  understand  by  superba^  an  allusion  to  the  haughtiness 
displayed  by  the  rich  towards  the  clients  at  their  gates.  In  either  case, 
the  reference  is  to  the  custom,  prevalent  at  Rome,  of  clients  wait- 
Mg  on  their  patrons  to  offer  their  morning  salutations. — 12.  In- 
terit.  "Ingrafts." — 13.  Mugientium,  Understand  bourn, — 14.  Erran- 
tes,  "Grazing." — 16.  Infirmas.  "Tender."  Compare  the  remark  of 
Ddring:  "Jfaturaenim  sua  imbecilles  sunt  ovesJ** — 17.  Decorum  mitibus 
pomis,  "  Adorned  with  mellow  fruit." — 19.  JnsUiva  pira.  "  The  pears 
of  his  own  grafting." — 20.  Certantem  et  uvam,  &c.  "  And  the  grape 
vieing  in  hue  with  the  purple."  Purpurea  is  the  dative,  by  a  Groecism, 
for  the  ablative. — 21.  Priape,  Priapus,  as  the  god  of  gardens,  always 
received,  as  an  offering,  the  first  produce  of  the  orchards,  &c.  Compare 
note  on  Ode  3.  29.  22. — Tutor  finium,    "  Tutelary  god  of  boundaries." 

24 — 47.  24,  In  tenaci  gramine.  "  On  the  matted  grass."  The  epi- 
thet tenaci  may  also,  but  with  less  propriety,  be  rendered,  "  tenacious," 
or  "  stronjsr-rootcd." — 25.  Labvntur  dtiSf  *&c.  "  In  the  mean  time  the 
streams  glide  onward  beneath  the  high  banks."  Some  editions  have  ri- 
vis  for  ripis,  but  the  expression  ii{(m  rwis  ("  with  their  deep  waters")  does 
not  suit  the  season  of  summer  so  well  as  altis  ripis,  which  alludes  to  the 
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decrease  of  the  waters  by  reason  of  the  summer  heats.— IfeC  ^umtniw, 
*«  Utter  their  plaintive  notes." — 27,  FrondeMque  lymphity  &c.  **  And  die 
leaves  murmur  amid  the  gently  flowing  waters,"  i.  e.  the  pendant 
branches  murmur,  as  they  meet  the  rippling  current  of  the  gently-flowing 
stream. — ^28.  Qiioii.  "  All  which." — 29.  Tonantis  annus  hibemtts  Jovit. 
**  The  wintry  season  of  tempestuous  Jove."  The  allusion  is  to  the  tem- 
pests, intermingled  with  thunder,  that  are  prevalent  in  Italy  at  the  com- 
mencement of  winter. — 30.  Comparat,  «*  Collects  together." — 31.  Jtfti/- 
ta  cane.  "With  many  a  hound." — 33.  ^lU  amtt  levi,  &c  "  Or  spreads 
the  fine  nets  with  the  smooth  pole."  Ames  denotes  a  pole  or  staff  to 
support  nets. — Levi,  We  have  rendered  this  epithet,  as  coming  from 
Uvis;  it  may  also,  however,  have  the  meaning  of  "light,"  and  be  re- 
garded as  coming  from  Itois.  Consult  note,  page  xviii,  of  this  volume. 
— 35.  Advenam.  "  From  foreign  climes."  Alluding  to  the  migratory 
habits  of  the  crane,  and  its  seekmff  the  warm  cUmate  of  Italy  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  Cranes  formed  a  favourite  article  on  the  tables  of  the 
rich. — 37.  Qjuis  non  malaruni,  &c  "  Who,  amid  employments  such  as 
these,  does  not  forget  the  anxious  cares  which  love  carries  in  its  train  ?" 
Complete  the  ellipsis  as  follows :  Q,vis  mm  ohUmscUur  malaTwn  curamm^ 
quas  euros,  &c — ^39.  In  partem  juvat,  &c  "  Aid,  on  her  side,  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  household  affairs,  and  the  rearing  of  a  sweet  ofisprin^." — 41. 
Sabina,  The  domestic  virtues  and  the  strict  morality  of  the  Sabmes  are 
frequently  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  writers. — Aut  perusta  solibus,  &c 
"  Or  the  wife  of  the  industrious  Apulian,  embrownecl  by  the  sun."— 43. 
Sacrum,  The  hearth  was  sacred  to  the  Lares. — Vetustis.  In  the  sense 
o^AruUs,  45.  Laetumpecus.  " The  joyous  flock."  47.  Homa  vina. 
**  This  year's  wine."  The  poor,  and  lower  orders,  were  accustomed  to 
drink  the  new  wine  from  the  dolium,  afler  the  fermentation  had  subsided. 
Hence  it  was  called,  vinum  doliare, 

49—54.  49.  Lucrina  conehyUa,  "The  Lucnne  shell-fish."  The 
Lucrine  lake  was  celebrated  for  oysters  and  other  shell-fish. — 50.  Rhomr- 
htis,  "  The  turbot."— Scan.  The  Scarus  ("Scar,"  or  «  Char,")  was 
held  in  hi^h  estimation  by  the  ancients.  Pliny  (H.  A*.  9.  17.)  remarks 
of  it,  that  it  is  the  onlv  fish  which  ruminates :  an  observation  which  had 
been  made  by  Aristotle  before  him ;  and  hence,  according  to  this  latter 
writer,  the  nameMi(pv|,  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks.  The  ancients,  however, 
were  mistaken,  on  this  point,  and  Buffon  has  corrected  their  error.  The 
roasted  Scarus  was  a  favourite  dish  (compare  Athenetus  7.  ed,  Schweigh. 
vol,  3.  p.  175.)  and  the  liver  of  it  was  particularly  commended. — 51.  Si 
quos  Eiiisj  &c.  "  If  a  tempest,  thundered  forth  over  the  Eastern  waves, 
turn  any  of  their  number  to  this  sea." — 53.  Afra  avis,  "  The  Guinea- 
fowl."  Some  commentators  suppose  the  turkey  to  be  here  meant,  but 
erroneously,  since  this  bird  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Its 
native  country  is  America.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Guinea  fowl  {JAtmU 
da  Jieleagris)  was  a  bird  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. — 54. 
AUagen  lonicus,  "  The  Ionian  attagen."  A  species,  probably,  of  heath- 
cock.  Alexander  the  Myndian,  {Athenctus,  9.  39.  voL  3.  p,  431.  ed, 
Schweigh,)  describes  it  as  being  a  little  larger  than  a  partriage,  having 
its  back  marked  with  numerous  spots,  in  colour  approachinjg  that  of  a 
tile,  though  somewhat  more  reddish.  Mr.  Walpole  thinks  it  is  the  same 
with  the  Tetrao  FrancoUnus,     ( Walpde^a  CoUect,  voL  1.  p,  262.  in  notis,) 

57 — 67.  57.  Herba  lapaihL  The  lapaihum,  a  species  of  sorrel,  takes 
its  name  (XdwmBmf)  from  its  medicinal  properties,   (Xm^m,  purg9,y^ 
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SB,  Malta.  Compare  noteon  Ode  1.31.1 6. — 59.  Tirmmdibut.  The  TVr- 
ndnatut,  or  festival  of  Terminus,  the  god  of  boundaries,  were  celebrated 
on  the  23d  of  February  (7ih  day  before  the  Calends  of  March.) — 60. 
Hadus  ereptus  lupo.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Gesner.  **  Adfrugt^ 
lUatem  rusticam  refertur,  J^on  mactatwrtu  paterfamUiaM  hctdum  integrum^ 
epulatur  ereptum  lupo,  et  alioqui  periturum.** — 65.  PoHUaque  vemas,&jc 
"  And  the  slaves  ranged  around  the  shining  Lares,  the  proof  of  a  wealthy 
mansion."  The  epithet  rmu^enies  is  well  explained  by  Ddring :  "  Jgms 
infoco  accenn  spUndore  refulgenteaJ^—QT .  H<zc  tibi  locuhUy  &c.  "  When 
the  usurer  Alphius  had  uttered  these  words,  on  the  point  of  becoming 
an  inhabitant  of  the  country,  he  called  in  all  his  money  on  the  Ides — on 
the  Calends  (of  the  ensuing  month^*he  seeks  again  to  lay  it  out !"  The 
usurer,  convinced  of  the  superior  fencity  which  a  country-life  can  bestow, 
calls  in  all  his  outstanding  capital,  for  the  purposeof  purchasing  a  farm ; 
but  when  the  Calends  of  the  next  month  arrive,  and  bring  with  them  the 
usual  period  for  lajring  out  money  at  interest,  his  old  habits  of  sain  re- 
turn, tne  picture  which  he  has  just  drawn  fades  rapidly  from  before  his 
view,  ana  the  intended  cultivator  of  the  soil  becomes  once  more  the  usu- 
rer Alphius. — Among  the  Romans,  the  Calends  and  Ides  were  the  two 
periods  of  the  month  when  money  was^either  laid  out  at  interest,  or  call- 
ed in.  As  the  interest  of  money  was  usually  paid  on  the  Calends,  they 
are  hience  called  <r»5f6s  (filerm.  1.  3.  87.)  9.nd  cderes,  (OviiL  RenuJhn. 
(61.)  and  a  book  in  which  the  sums  demanded  were  marked,  was  termed 
CaUndarium.     {Senee.  Benef,  1.  2.  and  7. 10.    Id.  Ep.  14.  87.) 


Epode  3.  Maecenas  had  invited  Horace  to  sup  with  him,  and  had 
sportively  placed,  amid  the  more  exquisite  viands,  a  dish  highly  sea^ 
soned  with  garlic :  {rnoretum  aUiattmu  Compare  DonatuSf  ad  Tereni, 
Phorm,  2.  2.)  Of  this  the  poet  partook,  but  having  suffered  severely  in 
consequence,  he  here  wreaks  his  vengeance  on  the  offending  plant,  de- 
scribing it  as  a  sufficient  punishment  for  the  blackest  crimes,  and  as 
■orming  one  of  the  deadliest  of  poisons. 

1—20.  1.  (Wtm.  «  Hereafler."—3.  jEd«  ctcu«5,  &c  "Letlumeat 
garlic,  more  noxious  than  hemlock."  The  poet  recommends  garlic  as 
%  punishment,  instead  of  hemlock,  the  usual  potion  among  the  Athe- 
aians.  Edit  is  given  for  edat,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of  inflect- 
ing, edinif  edis,  edit;  like  sim,  sis,  siL  This  form  is  adopted  in  all  the 
best  editions.  The  common  reading  is  Edat. — 4.  0  dura  messorum  Uia. 
Garlickand  wild-thyme  {serpyUum,)  pounded  together,  were  used  by  the 
Roman  farmers  to  recruit  the  exhausted  spirits  of  the  reapers,  and  those 
who  had  laboured  in  the  heat  The  poet  expresses  his  surprise  at  their 
being  able  to  endure  such  food. — 5.  Qtctd  hoc  t)enent,&c.  "  What  poison 
is  this  that  rages  in  my  vitals?" — 6.  Viperinus  eruor.  The  blood  of 
vipers  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  most,  fatal  poison. — 7.  Fefellit, 
In  the  sense  of  latuit. — *An  males  Canidia,  &c  "  Or  did  Canidia  dress 
the  deadly  dish?"  Canidia,  a  reputed  sorceress,  ridiculed  by  the  poet 
in  the  fiflh  Epode.  Compare  the  Introductory  Remarks  to  that  piece. 
—9.  Ut,  "When."— 11.  Jgnota tmris,  Ulc.  An  hypallage  for  ignotis 
tauros  iUigaturum  jugis.  An  aUusion  to  the  fire-breathinff  bulls  that 
were  to  be  yoked  by  Jason  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  obtaining 
from  Aeetes  the  golden  fleece. — 12.  PerunxU  hoc  lasonem.     Medea 

£ve  Jason  an  unguent,  with  which  he  was  to  anoint  his  person,  and  by 
3  virtues  of  which  he  was  to  be  safe  from  harm.  The  ^t  pleasant^ 
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Mseits,  that  this  was  none  other  than  the  juice  of  garUc — 13.  Hoe  delU 
hutUj  &(%  '*  By  presents  infected  with  this  having  taken  vengeance  on 
her  rival,  she  fled  away  on  a  winged  serpent"  Alluding  to  me  fate  of 
Creusa,  or  Glance,  the  daughter  of  Creon,  and  the  flight  of  Medea 
through  the  air  in  a  car  drawn  by  winged  serpents. — 15.  .ATec  tantiu 
vnquanif  &c.  <*  Nor  hatli  such  scorching  heat  from  the  stars  ever  set* 
tied  on  thirsty  Apulia.*'  The  allusion  is  to  the  supposed  influence  of 
Che  dog-star  in  increasing  the  summer  heats. — 17.  J^ec  munus  humeris^ 
&c  "  Nor  did  the  fatal  gift  bum  with  more  fury  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  indefatigable  Hercules.'*  The  reference  is  to  the  poisoned  garment 
which  Dejanira  sent  to  Hercules,  and  which  had  been  dipped  in  the 
blood  of  the  Centaur  Nessus,  slain  by  one  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules. 
— -19.  Si  qmdunquamf  &c  "If  thou  shalt  ever  desire  such  food  as 
this,"  L  e.  such  food  as  garlic  Concupiveria  is  equivalent  in  spirit  to 
eomederis. — ^20.  Jocose,  This  epithet  is  here  used,  not  with  reference  to 
the  general  character  of  Maecenas,  but  simply  in  allusion  to  the  prao- 
ticaljoke  which  he  had  played  ofl*  at  the  expense  of  the  bard.  Com- 
pare Introductory  Remarks. 


Epodb  4.  Addressed  to  some  individual,  who  had  risen  amid  the 
troubles  of  the  civil  war  from  the  condition  of  a  slave  to  the  rank  of 
military  tribune  and  to  the  possession  of  riches,  but  whose  corrupt  mo- 
rals and  intolerable  insolence  had  made  him  an  object  of  universal  de- 
testation. The  bard  indignantly  laments,  that  such  a  man  should  be 
enabled  to  display  himself  proudly  along  the  Sacred  Way,  should  be 
the  owner  of  extensive  possessions,  and  should,  by  his  rank  as  tribune, 
have  it  in  his  power  to  sit  among  the  Equites  at  the  public  spectacles,  iq 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  people. — The  scholiasts  Acron  and  Porphy- 
rion  make  this  Epode  to  have  been  written  against  Menas,  the  freed- 
man  of  Pompey,  an  opinion  adopted  by  the  earlier  commentators.  In 
most  MSS.  too,  it  is  inscribed  to  him.  The  more  recent  editors,  how- 
ever, have  rejected  this  supposition,  and  with  perfect  propriety.  We 
read  no  where  else  of  Menas'  having  obtained  the  oflice  of  military  tri- 
bune, nor  of  any  servile  punishments  which  he  had  undergone  in  a  pe* 
cuHar  degree,  while  still  in  a  state  of  slavery,  neither  is  any  mention 
made  here  of  that  perfidy  and  frequent  chan^inff  of  sides  which  formed 
■o  great  a  blot  in  the  character  of  this  individual.  Consult  note  on 
Ode  8.  16.  15. 

1 — 9.  1.  Lupis  et  agnis,  Siui,  "Th^re  is  as  strong  an  aversion  on 
my  part  towards  thee,  O  thou,  whose  back  has  been  galled  by  the  Ibe- 
rian lash,  and  whose  legs  have  been  lacerated  by  the  hard  fetter,  as  falls 
by  nature  to  the  lot  of  wolves  and  lambs." — 3.  Iberkis  funilms.  Allu- 
ding to  a  lash  composed  of  ropes  made  of  the  spartum,  or  Spanish 
broom.^-4.  Dwra  cempede.  Amon?  the  Romans,  the  worse  kind  of 
slaves  were  compelled  to  work  in  Tetters,  as  well  in  the  ergastuhtmj  or 
work-house,  as  in  the  fields. — 7.  Sacram  metiente  te  viam,  "  As  thon 
struttest  proudly  along  the  Sacred  Way."  The  term  metiente  well  de- 
scribes the  a  fleeted  mgnity  of  the  worthless  upstart,  in  his  measuring, 
as  it  were,  his  very  steps. — Sacram  viam.  The  sacred  way  was  a  gene- 
fal  place  of  resort  for  the  idle,  and  for  those  who  wished  to  display  them- 
selves to  public  view.  Compare  Sat  1.  9.  1. — 8.  Cum  his  trixMi  vkith 
rwn  toga.  The  wealthy  and  luxurious  were  fond  of  appearing  abroad  in 
kmg  and  loose  gowns,  as  a  mai/i  of  their  opulence  and  rank  — 9.  C/l 
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fr«  verM,  &c.    "  How  the  indignation  of  those  who  pass  to  and  fro, 
most  openly  expressed,  turns  their  looks  on  thee." 

11—20.  11.  8eetusflageUis,&c  "  This  wretch,  (say  they)  cut  with 
the  rods  of  the  triumvirs  until  the  beadle  was  weary,"  &c.  The  allu- 
sion is  to  the  Triumvki  CapUdeSf  who  judged  concerning  slaves  and 
persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  and  who  also  had  the  charge  of  the  prison 
and  of  the  execution  of  condemned  criminals. — 13.  Jirat,  In  the  sense 
of  possideL — FalenUfimdi,  The  wealthy  Romans  were  accustomed  to 
have  large  possessions  in  the  fertile  territory  of  Campania,  which  is  here 
designated  by  the  name  of  its  celebrated  vineyaras. — 14.  Et  ^ppiam 
mannis  terit,  "  And  wears  out  the  very  Appian  way  with  his  horses," 
i.  e.  is  constantly  frequenting  the  Appian  way  with  hi*  long  train  o* 
equif^age. — 1 5.  Sedilibusque  magnusj  &c.  According  to  the  law  of  L. 
Roscras  Otho,  passed  A.  U.  C.  686,  fourteen  rows  uf  benches,  imme- 
diately after  the  orchestra,  a  place  Where  the  senate  sat,  were  appropri- 
ated m  the  theatre  and  amphitheatre  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
knights.  As  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  had  an  equal  right  with  the 
£quites,  they  were  entitled  to  seats  in  this  same  quarter ;  and  hence 
the  individual  to  whom  the  poet  alludes,  though  of  servile  origin,  boldly 
takes  his  place  on  the  foremost  of  the  equestnan  benches,  nor  fears  the 
law  of  Otho. — 17.  Q,uid  aUkuL,  &c.  **To  what  purpose  is  it,  that  so 
'  many  vessels,  their  beaks  armed  with  heavy  brass,  are  sent  against  pi- 
rates and  a  band  of  slaves,  if  this  wretch  is  made  a  military  tribune?" 
The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  as  follows :  Why  go  to  so  much 
expense  in  equipping  fleets  against  pirates  and  slaves,  when  slaves  at 
home  elevate  themsenres  to  the  highest  stations.  The  allusion  appears 
to  be  to  the  armament  fitted  out  by  Octavianus  (Augustus^  against  Sextns 
Pompeius,  A,  U.  C.  718,  whose  principal  strength  consisted  of  pirates 
and  lugitive  slaves. — ^20.  Tribune  rnilUum.  In  each  legion  there  were 
six  mihtary  tribunes,  each  of  whom  in  battle  seems  to  have  had  charge 
of  ten  centuries,  or  about  a  thousand  men ;  hence  the  corresponding 
Greek  appellation  is  x^^dfix^* 


Epodb  5.  The  bard  ridicules  Canidia,  who,  herself  advanced  in  years, 
was  seekinff  by  incantations  and  charms  to  regain  the  aflectionsof  the  old 
and  foolish  varus.  A  strange  scene  of  magic  rites  is  introduced,  and  the 
piece  opens  with  the  piteous  exclamations  of  a  boy  of  noble  birtii,  whom 
Canidia  and  her  associate  hags  are  preparing  to  kill  by  a  slow  and  dread- 
ful process,  and  from  whose  marrow  and  dried  liver  a  philtre  or  love- 
potion  is  to  be  prepared,  all-powerful  for  recalling  the  inconstant  Varus. 
It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  ^eater  part  of  this  is  mere  fiction,  and 
that  the  real  object  of  the  poet  is  to  inflict  well-merited  chastisement  on 
those  females  of  the  day,  in  whose  licentious  habits  age  had  been  able  to 
produce  no  alteration,  and  who,  when  their  beauty  had  depaned,  had  re- 
course to  strange  and  superstitious  expedients  for  securing  admirers. 

1 — ^24.  1.  wif ,  0  decrum,  &c  The  scene  opens,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  wilii  the  supplications  of  a  boy,  who  is  supposed  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  hags,  ahd  who  reads  their  purpose  in  their  looks.  He  con- 
jures them  to  have  compassion  on  him  by  the  tenderness  of  mothers  for 
their  children,  by  his  birth,  and  by  thejusticeof  thegods.— 4.  Trucesi 
"  Fiercely  turned." — 6.  Partubus  verts.  Alluding  to  the  frequent  stealing 
ofinfknts  on  the  part  of  these  hogs. — 7.  Per  hocinmey  &jc  <<  By  this  vain 
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ornament  of  purple.''  Young  men  of  family  wore  a  gown  bordered  wiOl 
purple,  called  the  toga  pratexta,  until  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  they  pal 
on  the  toga  virilis,  Tne  epithet  inane  expresses  the  disregard  of  Canidia 
for  this  emblem  ^rank. — 9.  ^ut  «H  petita,  &c  "  Or  like  a  savage  beast 
ofprey  wounded  by  the  dart" — 11.  Ut  hcRc  trenuntef  kc  "When  the 
boy,  after  having  uttered  these  complaints  with  trembling  lips,  stood 
among  them,  with  his  ornaments  stripped  ofl^  a  tender  body,"  &c.  Under 
the  term  insignia,  the  poet  includes  both  the  toga  prcttexta  and  the  bulla. 
This  latter  was  a  golden  ball,  or  boss,  which  hung  from  the  neck  on  the 
breast,  as  some  thmk  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  but,  according  to  othen% 
round,  with  the  figure  of  a  heart  engraved  on  it.  The  sons  of  freedmen, 
and  of  poorer  citizens,  used  only  a  ^athem  boss.— 15.  Canidia,  hrevilma 
implicata,  &c.  "  Then  Canidia,  having  entwined  her  >ock8  and  disheveU 
led  head  with  small  vipers,"  &c.  The  costume  most  commonly  assigned 
to  the  furies  is  here  imitated. — 17.  Jvbet  sepidcrig,  &c.  Preparations  are 
now  made  for  the  unhallowed  rites ;  and  first,  the  wood  to  be  used  for  the 
fire  must  be  that  of  the  wild-fig-tree,  torn  up  from  a  burying-place.  The 
wood  supposed  to  be  employed  on  such  occasions  was  dways  that  ot 
some  inauspicious  or  ill-omened  tree,  and  in  this  class  the  wild-fig-tree 
was  particularly  ranked,  both  on  account  of  its  sterility,  and  its  springing 
up  spontaneously  among  tombs. — 18.  Cupresstis  Junebres,  **  Funered 
cypresses."  Consult  note  on  Ode,  2.  14.  23. — 19.  Et  uncta  turpi$  ova 
rawt  sanpnne,  &c.  The  order  of  construction  is  as  follows :  Et  oioa  noo> 
tunuB  stngis,  uneta  aangumt  turvis  rana,  plvmamque  noctuma  strigis. 
''And  the  eggs,  smeared  with  tne  blood  of  a  loathsome  toad,  and  the 
plumage,  of  a  midniffht^screech-owl."  The  ancients  believed  the  blood  of 
the  toad,  like  that  of  the  viper,  to  be  poisonous. — 21.  lolcos,  A  city  of 
Tbessaly,  all  which  country  was  famed  for  producing  herbs  used  in  magic 
rites.  lolcos  was  situate,  according  to  Pindar,  (vVem.  4.  87.)  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Pelion,  and  was  the  birth-place  of  Jason  and  his  ancestors. — 
Iberia,  A  tract  of  country  bordering  upon,  and  situate  to  the  east  of, 
Colchis.  The  allusion  is  consequeinly  to  the  same  herbs  in  the  use  of 
which  Medea  is  reputed  to  have  been  so  skilful. — 24  Flammis  advri 
Colchicis.  "  To  be  concocted  with  magic  fires."  The  epithet  Colchicis 
is  here  e<}uivalent  to  magicis,  t  e.  such  fires  as  the  Colchian  Medea  was 
wont  to  kindle,  fiK>m  the  wood  of  baleful  trees,  for  the  performance  of  her 
magic  rites. 

25—46.  25.  Expedita,  "With  her  robe  tucked  up."  The  term  may 
also  be  simply  rendered,  "  active."  Consult  note  on  Epode  1.  34.— 
Sagana,  Sagana,  Veia,  and  Folia  were  sorceresses  attendant  on  Canidia 
— ^26.  Jlvernales  aqwu.  Waters  brought  from  the  lake  Avernus,  and 
used  here  for  the  purposes  of  magic  lustration. — 27.  Marinus  echinus, 
"A  sea-urchin."  The  sea-urchin  among  fishes  is  analogous  to  the 
bedffe-hoff  among  land-animals,  and  hence  the  name  echinus  {hJ^t)  ^p* 
plied  by  tne  ancients  to  both.  The  sea-urchin,  however,  has  finer  and 
sharper  prickles  than  the  other,  resembling  more  human  hair  in  a  bristly 
state. — ^28.  Laurens  aper.  The  marshes  of  Laurentum,  in  ancient  Lati- 
um,  were  famous  for  the  number  and  size  of  the  wild  boars  which  they 
bred  in  their  reedy  pastures. — ^29.  Macta  nulla  eonscientia,  "  Deterred 
by  no  remorse." — 30.  Humum  exhauriebal.  "  Began  to  dig  a  pit." — 32. 
Q,uo  posset  if^fossus  puer,  &c  **  In  which  the  boy,  having  his  booy  buried, 
might  pine  away  in  full  view  of  food  changed  twice  or  thrice  during  the 
long  day."  The  expression  Umgo  die  is  well  explained  by  Mitscherlich  : 
**  Q,m  puerofame  excrudato  Umpssimus  videbatur.^* — 35.  Q,uumprommerei 
m%  kc    "  Projecting  with  his  face  above  the  surfaoe  of  the  gromuU  m 
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briMr CMdies  mtspended  bj  the  chin  ate  6tit  of  the  watef,^  L  e.  ai  fitf  m 
the  persons  of  those  who  swim  appear  above  the  level  of  the  water. — 37. 
JBapiiMc*  medulU,  ''His  nuurow  destitute  of  moisture^" — 38.  Jtmori§ 
tiaet  ppculum,  "  Might  form  the  inffredients  of  a  potion  for  love."  A 
philtre,  which  had  the  power  of  producmff  love. — 39.  Interminato  quum 
iemel,  &c  ''When  once  his  eye-balls  had  withered  away,  fixed  st^ily 
on  the  forbidden  food.''  Qtniin  $emel  is  here  eq«uvalent  to  tmnU  ec.— 42. 
Ariminenaem.  "  The  Ariminian."  A  native  of  Ariminum,  now  RivfMf 
the  first  town  on  the  coast  of  Umbria,  below  the  Rubicon.— 43.  OtUaa 
Jftmpolis,  "  Idle  Naples."  This  city,  by  the  advantage  of  its  situation, 
and  the  temperature  of  its  climate,  was  always  regards  as  the  abode  of 
idleness  and  pleasure.  The  epithet  oHio$a  may  also  be  applied  to  Naples 
as  the  seat  of  literary  leisure,  but  with  less  propriety  in  the  present  in* 
stanee.— 45.  ExcmrUata,  "  Charmed  from  their  places." — Voce  Thes$aUu 
**By  nuLffic  spell."  Consult  note  on  verse  81.— 46.  Lunamque  eodo  de^ 
ripU.  That  the  moon  could  be  brought  down  by  magic  was  a  common 
superstition  among  the  ancients,  and  the  Thessalians  were  thought  to 
be  possessed  of  this  art  more  than  any  other  people. 

47 — 66.  47.  Hie  Ureaeetwrn^  &c.  The  long,  uncut  nail,  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  the  costume  of  the  ancient  sorceresses.— 49.  Quti 
4ixU  7  out  quid  tacvU  7  Equivalent  in  spirit  to  Jfefaria  quaque  ejffata  et 
vaiam  professa  e$L — 51.  J^Tox  et  Diana,  Oanidia,a{ter  the  manner  of  sor- 
ceresses, invokes  Night  and  Hecate,  who  were  supposed  to  preside  over 
magic  rites. — Q,ua8UenHum  regis.  An  allusion  to  Diana's  shining  during 
the  silence  of  the  night,  the  season  best  adapted  for  the  ceremonies  <n 
magic. — 53.  ,N\mc,  nunc  adeste,  &c.  Mitscherlich  makes  this  an  imita- 
tion of  an  old  form  of  prayer,  and  equivalent  to  :  "  Mi/d  propiiut  sUiSf 
tra  vestra  in  hostts  abligata,^  The  scnoliast  is  wrong  in  supposing  the 
meaning  of  the  latter  part  to  be,  "  in  Varum  tram  vestram  dfwidUe. — 54» 
JiTumen.  "  Power." — 57.  Senem,  quod  omnes  rideant,  &c  "  May  the  dogs 
of  the  Subura  drive  him  hither  with  their  barking,  that  all  may  laugh  at 
his  expense,  the  aged  profligate,  anointed  with  an  essence  more  powerful 
than  any  which  my  hands  have  hitherto  prepared." — Senem  aduUerunu 
The  allusion  is  to  Varus,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  is  here  indicated 
liy  Canidia,  tends  indirectly  to  cast  ridicule  upon  herself  for  seeking  to 
reclaim  such  an  adftiirer.— 58.  Stibwrana  eanea.  The  Subura  was  the 
most  profligate  quarter,  of  Rome,  and  the  rambles  of  Varus,  therefore, 
in  this  part  of  the  capital,  were  any  thing  else  but  creditable. — 59.  ^ardo 
penmctum.  The  allusion  here  is  an  ironical  one.  Canidia  does  not  re- 
rer  to  any  actual  unguent  of  her  own  preparing,  but  to  the^virtues  of  the 
magic  herbs,  which  are  to  be  all  powerful  in  recalling  the  inconstant  Va- 
rus.— 61.  Quu2  acciditj  &c.  The  dash  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  verse 
is  placed  there  to  denote,  that  Canidia,  after  having  proceeded  uus  far 
with  her  incantations,  pauses  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  Varus, 
which  is  to  be  their  intended  result  When  this,  however,  is  delayed 
longer  than  she  imagined  it  would  be,  the  sorceress  resumes  her  spell : 
**  What  has  happened  ?  Why  are  my  direful  drugs  less  powerful  than 
tiiose  of  the  barbarian  Medea  ?"  L  e.  Why  have  these  once  efficacious 
spoils  lost  all  their  power  in  bringing  back  the  absent  Varus  ? — Barbtwtt, 
This  epithet,  here  applied  to  M^ea,  in  imitation  of  the  Qreek  usage,  is 
intended  merely  to  aesignate  her  as  a  native  of  a  foreign  land,  L  e.  Col- 
chis.— 63.  Q,uibus  superham  fugit,  &c.  Consult  note  on  Epode  3.  13.—- 
65.  Tabo,  Equivalent  to  veneno, — 66.  Incendio  abshdit.  Compare  the 
firaphic  picture  drawn  by  Euripides  (Jtfed.  1 183.  aeqq,)  of  the  unearthly 
nref  which  consumed  the  unfortunate  rival  of  Medea. 
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68—77.  68.  FefeaU  me.  "Has  escaped  my  notice."— 69.  Jndorimi 
unclM,  &C.  The  order  of  construction  is  as  follows:  *' Indormit  euhUibu* 
ernnium  aliarum  peUicum,  uncHs  oblivUme  tt«ei."  The  expression  vnetU 
Mivwne  mei  is  entirely  figurative,  as  if  the  beds,  to  which  she  alludes, 
had  been  peifumed  with  drugs  which  inspired  Varus  with  a  complete 
forgetfulness  of  heipelC— 71.  M !  ah!  sclvtus,  &c  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  verse,  Canidia  is  supposed  to  stand  for  a  moment  lost  in 
meditation  as  to  the  cause  which  could  have  rendered  her  spells  so  in- 
effident  On  a  sudden,  discovering  the  reason,  she  exclaims,  "  Ah ! 
ah !  he  roves  about,  set  free  by  the  charm  of  some  more  skilful  sorce- 
ress."— 73.  J^m  ttsitalM,  Vare^  poHombus,  &c.  "By  the  force  of  strange 
potions  then,  O  Varus,  (thou  that  are  destined  to  sned  many  tears)  shalt 
thou  return  to  me ;  nor  shall  thy  affections  ever  go  back  agam  to  another, 
though  attempted  to  be  called  off  by  Marsian  enchantments."  Th^>  term 
nwUa  is  here  put  by  a  Grsecism  for  mvUwn.  74.  Caput,  Equivalent 
here  to  the  personal  pronoun  tu.  Compare  Ode,  1.  24.  1. — 76.  JUarsis 
vodkus.  The  Marsi,  according  to  some  authorities,  {Plin,  H.  A*.  7.  2.), 
were  descended  from  Marsus,  a  son  of  Circe,  and  hence  were  repre- 
sented as  potent  enchanters. — 77.  Majus  parabo,  &,c,  "I  will  prepare 
a  more  efficacious,  I  will  mix  for  thee,  disdaining  me,  a  more  potent, 
draught  And  sooner  shall  the  heavens  sink  beneath  the  sea,  the  earth 
being  spread  above,  than  thou  not  so  bum  with  love  for  me  as  this  bitu- 
men now  bums  amid  the  gloomy  fires."  While  uttering  this  spell,  Ca- 
nidia casts  the  bitumen  into  the  magic  fire,  from  which  a  dark,  thick 
smoke  immediately  arises. 

83—101.  83.  Sub  haec.  « Upon  this."— 84.  Lenire,  "  Attempted  to 
move."  The  infinitive  is  here  put  for  the  imperfect  of  the  indicative. 
This  constraction  is  usually  explained  by  an  ellipsis  of  coejnt  or  coepervntf 
which  may  often  be  supplied  ;  in  other  cases,  however,  it  will  not  accord 
with  the  sense.  In  the  present  instance,  tentavU  may  be  understood. — 
There  appears  to  be  some  analogy  between  this  usage  of  the  infinitive 
in  Latin,  and  the  idiom  of  the  Greek,  by  which  the  same  mood,  taken 
as  an  absolute  verbal  idea  only,  is  made  to  stand  for  the  imperative. — 
86.  Unde,  "  In  what  words.**  The  unhappy  boy  is  at  a  loss  in  what 
words  to  express  his  angry  and  indignant  feelings  at  the  horrid  rites 
practised  by  the  hags,  and  at  the  still  more  horrid  cmelty  which  they 
meditate  toward  himself.-^86.  Tkyesteas  preces,  "  Imprecations."  Such 
as  Thyestes  uttered  against  Atreus. — 87.  Venena  magica^  &c  "  Dmgs, 
of  magic  influence,  may  confound  indeed  the  distinctions  between  right 
and  wrong,  but  they  cannot  alter  the  destiny  of  mortals."  The  idea  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  is  this :  The  spells  of  the  sorceress  may  succeed 
in  accomplishing  the  darkest  of  crimes,  but  they  cannot  avert  the  pun- 
ishment which  such  offences  will  inevitably  receive. — 89.  Diris  agam  vos. 
**  With  my  curses  will  I  pursue  you."  After  diris  understand  precibus, 
—92.  J^octumus  oceurram  Furor.  **  I  will  haunt  you  as  a  tormentor  in 
the  niffht-season." — 94.  Q,uae  vis  deorum,  &c  "  Such  is  the  power  of 
those  divinities  the  Manes."  The  ellipsis  is  to  be  supplied  as  follows : 
**  Ea  vi  quae  vis  est,^  &c. — 97.  Vicatim.  "  From  street  to  street." — 98. 
Obseenas  anus.  "Filthy  hags."— 99.  Different.  "Shall  tear."— 100. 
EsiivHinae  alUes.  The  birds  of  prey  frequented  the  Esquiline  quarter, 
because  here  the  bodies  of  malefactors  were  left  exposed,  and  here  also 
the  poor,  and  slaves,  were  interred.  Subsequently,  however,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  place  was  entirely  changed  by  the  splendid  residence  and 
gardens  of  Mascenas.  Consult  note  on  Ode,  3.  29. 10. — 101.  ^eque 
hoc  parentes,  &c.    The  boy's  last  thoughts,  observes  Francis,  are  ten- 
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deriy  employed  in  reflecting  upon  the  grief  of  his  parents ;  yet  ho  seems 
to  comfort  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  confirm  the  truth  of  his  pre 
diction  by  that  consolation  which  they  shall  receive  in  the  death  of  these 
sorceresses. 


£poDB  6.  Addressed  to  a  cowardly  and  mercenary  slanderer. — ^It  is 
commonly  thought  that  this  piece  was  written  ajgainst  Cassius  Sevems, 
and,  in  many  emtions,  it  appears  with  an  inscription  to  this  eflect.  Such 
a  supposition,  however,  is  perfectly  gratuitous.  It  is  probable  that  the 
title  m  question  originated  with  some  scholiast,  who,  bavins  read  in  Ta- 
citus {^nn.  1.  72.  and  4.  21.)  of  the  licentious  spirit  and  defamatory  pen 
of  Cassius  Severus,  erroneously  imagined  him  to  be  the  one  whom  the 
poet  here  attacks. 

1 — 14  1.  Qttii  immerenteSf  &c  "  Thou  cur,  why,  being  cowardly 
against  wolves,  dost  thou  snarl  at  inoffensive  strangers  I*'  ^  the  term 
hospites  are  here  meant  those  who  are  entirely  unknown  to  the  individual, 
but  whom  he,  notwithstanding,  makes  the  subjects  of  his  envenomed 
attacks. — 3.  Inanes.  As  proceeding  from  a  cowardly  and  spiritless  cur. 
—4.  Remorsunim.  "Who  am  ready  to  bite  in  return." — 5.  Molossus, 
out  fvlvua  Lacon,  "  A  Molossian,  or  a  tawny  Laconian  dog."  The 
Moiossian  and  Laconian  dogs  were  of  a  robust  make,  and  valuable  as 
well  in  hunting  wild  beasts,  as  in  defending  the  flocks  from  nocturnal 
thieves,  and  from  the  attacks  of  wolves.  The  Molossi  occupied  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Epirus.— 6.  Arnica  vis,  "  A  friendly  aid." — 7.  ^^am 
qxuzctmque  pracedet  /era.  " I  will  pursue  whatever  savage  beast  shaU  go 
before  me."  Put  for  agam  quamcunque  qua  mihi  pracedet  feram, — 10. 
Projectum  odoraris  cxbwtn.  "  Smell  at  the  food  thrown  to  thee."  A  figu- 
rative mode  of  expressing  that  the  individual  whom  he  attacks  was  easily 
bribed  to  silence. — 12.  Parata  toUo  ooniua.  The  poet  alludes  to  his  Iam- 
bics, with  which  he  stands  prepared  to  assail  all  evil-doers,  as  the  bull  is 
ready  witli  its  horns  against  every  one  who  provokes  it  to  the  attack.— 
13.  Oralis  Lycambce,  &c.  "Like  him  who  was  rejected  as  a  son-in-law 
by  the  faithless  Lycambes,  or  like  the  fierce  enemy  of  Bupalus."  Ly- 
cambce  is  the  dative,  by  a  Giaecism,  for  the  ablative,  and  by  another  Giae- 
cism,  Bupdoj  the  dative,  is  put  for  BupalL — Lycamb(z,  The  allusion  is 
to  Archilochus.  Lycambes  had  promised  him  his  daughter  Neobule  in 
marriage,  but  afterwards  changed  his  mind  and  gave  her  to  another. 
Archilochus,  in  revenge,  wrote  a  poem  against  hini^  in  Iambic  verse,  so 
cruelly  satirical  that  both  father  ana  daughter  hung  themselves  in  despair. 
Such  at  least  is  the  common  account.  It  would  seem,  however,  from 
some  authorities,  that  Neobule  killed  herself,  not  on  account  of  the  verses 
of  Archilochus,  but  through  despair  at  the  loss  of  her  father.  Compare 
Schoell,  Hist.  Lit.  Grcec.  vol.  1.  p.  199.— 14  Bupdo.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  poet  Hipponax,  and  the  brothers  Bupalus  and  Anthermus. 


Epode  7.  Afler  the  overthrow  of  Sextus  Pompehis,  the  Republic 
seemed  once  more  destined  to  taste  of  repose.  The  respite,  however, 
was  of  idiort  duration,  and  the  enmity  of  Octavianus  ana  Antony  soon 
rekindled  the  flames  of  war.  It  was  about  this  period  that  the  present 
poem  was  written.  The  bard  mourns  over  the  intestine  divisions  of  his 
countiymen,  and  unputes  the  horrors  of  the  civil  wars  to  the  evil  destiny 
entailed  upon  the  Romans  by  the  blood  of  Remus. 
38 
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1—^.  1.  SceUsti,    <'  Stained  with  guilt"    An  allusion  to  the  nikiild 
bloodshed  of  the  mil  war8.-»-2.  CondUu    ''So  lately  sheathe^'*    Uiw 
deratand  vaginU.    The  poet  refers  to  the  short  period  of  repose  which 
ensued  after  the  overthrow  of  Sextus  Pompeius.    Compare  Introdoctorj 
RemarkA. — 3.  Campis  atque  J^e^ivno  super,    *'  On  the  fields,  and  on  tfate 
Ocean."  Equivalent  to  terra  manxqiu.    Compare  Ode  2.  1.  29. — 6.  .Yon  vt 
superbas,  &c.    The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  as  follows.    These 
swords  are  not  drawn  against  the  enemies  of  our  country,  as  they  were 
in  former  days  against  haughty  Carthage,  and  as  they  now  should  be 
against  the  Britons  still  bidding  defiance  to  our  arms :  they  are  to  be 
turned  upon  ourselves,  they  are  to  enter  our  own  bosoms,  in  order  that 
the  wishes  of  the  Partiiians,  of  our  bitterest  foes,  may  be  accomplished, 
and  that  Rome  may  fall  in  ruin  by  the  hands  of  her  sons.---7.  Jntodus. 
'' Still  unsubdued." — Descenderet  Sacra  catenahis  via.    "  Might  descend 
in  chains  alone  the  Sacred  Way."  i.  e.  might  be  led  in  triumph  through 
the  streets  of  me  capital,  and,  after  this,  be  consigned  to  imprisonment 
and  death.    In  the  celebration  of  the  triumph,  the  Roman  jgeneral,  when 
he  began  to  turn  his  chariot  from  the  Forum  to  the  Capitohne  mount,  or- 
dered the  captive  kings,  and  leaders  of  the  enemy,  to  be  led  to  prison  and 
there  put  to  death,  {in  carcerem  deacendere,) — 11.  Hie  mos.     "This  cus- 
tom" of  raging  against  their  own  species. — FvU,    The  aorist,  in  the 
sense  of  deprehenditury  "is  found." — 12.  J^nqtiamniaiin  dispar feris.— 
"  Which  are  never  cruel  except  towards  animals  of  a  different  kmd." — 
13.  Vis  acrior,    "  Some  superior  power." — 14  Culpa,   "  The  guilt  of  your 
forefathers,  entailed  upon  their  ompring."    The  allusion  is  to  the  guilt  of 
Romulus,  which  is  to  be  atoned  for  by  posterity. — 15.  Pallor  albua.    "A 
deadly  paleness."    Consult  note  on  Ode3. 10. 14. — 16.  Mentesoue  ptf' 
cvlsce  stupeiU.    "  And  their  conscience-stricken  minds  are  stupined."— 
17.  Sic  estf  &c    After  a  pathetic  pause,  as  Sanadon  remarks,  Horace 
adheres  to  the  two  last  causes  he  had  mentioned.    He  therefore  imputes 
the  civil  wars  to  the  destinies,  and  to  the  death  of  Remus ;  as  if  the 
destinies  had  condemned  the  Romans  to  expiate  the  fratricide  of  that 
prince  by  destroying  one  another  with  their  own  arms.    This  was  gomg 
very  far  back  in  order  to  remove  the  idea  of  the  real  cause  of  their  present 
calamities. — ^gunt,    "  Harass." — 18.   Scelusque  fratem<B  necis.     The 
guilt  of  Romulus  in  slaying  his  brother  Remus. — 19.  Ut,  "Ever  since." — 
80.  Sacer  nepotibus,    "Fatal  to  posterity."    Compare  the  explanation  of. 
the  scholiast^  as  cited  by  2^une,  "  Q,uem  suo  cruore  expiatuH  eranUJ* 


Epodb  9.  Written  when  the  news  of  the  victory  at  Actium  was  first 
received  at  Rome.  The  bard  addresses  his  patron,  then  at  the  scene  of 
action. 

1 — 15.  1.  ReposUmi  CtBcubumadfestasdapes,  "Cascuban  wine  re- 
served for  joyous  feasts."  Consult  note  on  Ode  1.  20,  9. — 3.  Sub  alta 
domo,  "Beneath  thy  stately  abode."  Consult  note  on  Ode  3.  29.  10. 
— Sic  Jovi  gratum,  "  So  is  it  pleasing  to  Jove,"  i.  e.  in  doing  this,  we 
shall  be  perrorming  an  act  agreeable  to  Jove,  the  guardian  of  our  em- 
pire.—4.  Beate.  This  epithet  has  reference  to  the  opulence  of  MeBce^. 
nas,  to  his  lofty  abode  on  the  Esquiline,  {alta  domus,)  his  beautiful  gar- 
dens, &c. — 5.  Sonante  mixtum  tibiis,  &c.  "  While  the  lyre  sends  rorth 
a  strain  interqiingled  with  the  music  of  flutes,  that  uttenng  the  Doriap, 
these  the  Phrygian  mood."  With  hac  understand  sonante  ;  with  ttt«, 
Whoni^hua,    The  music  of  the  lyre  and  the  flute  are  to  succeed  each 
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otfior  alternately,  the  strains  of  the  fi>rmer  are  to  be  grave  and  severe, 
Biich  being  the  character  of  the  Dorian  mood,  the  music  of  the  flutes,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  to  be  of  a  wild  and  bacchic  character,  in  accordance 
with  the  Phrygian  mood. — 1,  Jlchis  cumjreto  J^eptunitu  dux,  "  When 
the  Neptunian  chief,  driven  from  the  Sicilian  strait"  The  allusion  is 
to  Sextus  Pompeius,  who  boastinffly  styled  himself  the  son  of  Neptune, 
because  his  fattier  had  once  held  tne  command  of  the  sea. — 10.  Servis 
rnnicus  perjUUs.  According  to  Dio  Cassius,  (48.  19.)  the  number  of  fugi- 
tive slaves,  who  went  over  to  Pompeius,  was  so  great,  that  the  Vestal 
Virgins  were  accustomed,  during  the  performance  of  sacred  rites,  to 
offer  up  prayers  for  a  cessation  of  this  evil. — 11.  Romanus^  The  allu- 
sion is  to  the  Romans  in  the  army  of  Antony. — 12.  Emaneipatus  femi^ 
iKB.  '*  Subjected  as  a  voluntary  slave  to  a  woman."  The  reference  is 
to  Cleopatra. — 13.  Pert  vaUum  et  armamUeSf  &c.  "  Bears  the  stake,  and 
arms,  as  a  soldier,  and  can  yield  obedience  to  withered  eunuchs."  The 
poet  expresses  his  indignation,  that  Romans,  hardy  enough  to  endure 
the  toils  of  military  service,  can,  at  the  same  time,  be  so  wanting  in  spi- 
rit, as  to  yield  obedience  to  the  orders  of  eunuchs.  The  allusion,  in  the 
words /er^  vaUuniy  is  to  that  part  of  Roman  discipline,  which  compelled 
each  soldier  to  carry,  among  other  things,  a  certain  number  of  stakes 
(usually  three  or  four)  to  be  used  in  encamping. — Spadonibus,  The  al- 
lusion seems  to  be  pnncipally  to  the  eunuch  Mardion,  who.  according 
to  Plutarchj  along  with  Pothinus,  Iras,  and  Charmion,  had  the  chi^ 
direction  of  Cleopatra's  affairs,  {if*  i^vrd  patera  iioiKtirat  r^  ^YtfMpfmt, 
Plut,  ru.  .Ant,  c.  60.— CO/.  6.  p.  132.  ed,  Hultwi.)— 15.  Turpe  corufium. 
**  A  vile  Egyptian  canopy."  The  cunopium  was  a  canopy,  curtam,  or 
veil  of  net-work,  used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  off"  gnats  and  flies. 
It  was  principally  employed  by  the  Egyptians,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  these  insects  produced  by  the  marshes  of  the  Nile.  The 
scholiast,  in  his  explanation  of  the  term,  furnishes  us  with  its  etymo- 
logy :  **  Oenus  retis  ad  museas  et  ctUices,  (c^vviraf )  abigendos,  quo  Alex- 
andrini  potissimum  utuntur  propter  culicum  iUie  abundantiam,^*  To  a 
genuine  Roman  spirit  the  use  of  such  an  article  appeared  degrading 
effeminacy. 

17 — ^22.  17.  Ad  hoc  JremmUSf  &4i,  "Indignant  at  this  spectacle, 
two  thousand  Gauls  turned  about  their  steeds,  bidding  Cesar  hail." 
The  poet  evidently  alludes  to  the  defection  of  Deiotarus  and  Atnyntas, 
two  leaders  of  the  Gallo-Grscians,  or  Galatians^  who  went  over  to 
Augustus  a  short  time  previous  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  In  the  motive, 
however,  which  Horace  assigns  for  this  step,  there  is  more  of  bitter  sar- 
casm than  historical  truth.— Fer<erttn^  The  penult  is  here  shortened 
by  Systole,  as  it  is  called. — 19.  Hostiliumque  navium  portu  lateiU,  &c 
J*  And  the  stems  of  hostile  ships,  impelled  towards  the  left,  lie  concealed 
in  the  harbour."  In  order  to  understand  clearly  this  somewhat  obscure 
passage,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  present  piece  was  written  be- 
fore any  very  definite  particulars  respecting  the  battle  of  Actium  had 
reached  the  capital.  The  poet,  therefore,  exercises  some  license  on  the 
occasion,  and  supposes  that  a  division  of  Antony's  fleet,  equally  indig- 
nant with  the  Gallic  horsemen^  retired  from  the  fight  into  the  harbour, 
and,  in  order  that  their  defection  might  be  less  apparent,  rowed  their 
vessels  astern,  or  impelled  them  into  the  harbour  stern  foremost    (Com* 

Sre  the  Greek  expression,  irp$itvav  KpoSmaoBaif  and  Vidckenoer^  ad  Htro" 
I,  8.  84.)  In  executing  tiiis  movement  they  would  have  necessarily 
to  move  towards  the  lef^  as  Antony's  fleet  was  drawn  up  on  the  right 
and  facing  Italy. — 31.  lo  TituntpAc  /  &c.    The  poet,  personifying  Tn- 
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umpb,  addresses  it  as  a  god,  and  complains  of  its  tardy  approach.  The 
idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  whole  passage  from  the  present  Une 
to  (he  26th,  both  inclusiTe,  is  simply  as  follows:  When  shall  we  cele- 
brate the  triumph  due  to  this  most  glorious  victory,  a  triumph  to  be 
ranked  far  before  both  that  of  Marius  over  Jugurtha,  and  that  of  Scipio, 
for  the  overthrow  of  Carthage  7 — Jiureos  cwrriu.  Alluding  to  the  trium- 
phal chariot,  which  was  wont  to  be  adorned  with  gold  and  ivory.— 22. 
JtUactas  boves.  The  Roman  triumphs  alwa^^s  ended  with  a  sacnfice  to 
Jove,  and  the  victims,  as  in  every  other  offering  to  the  gods,  were  to  be 
such  as  had  never  felt  the  yoke.  With  intactas,  therefore,  we  must  un- 
derstand ju^o.  ^ 

23 — 38.  23.  J^ec  Ju^rthtno  parem,  &c  "  Thou  didst  neither  bring 
back  a  leader  equal  to  him  from  the  warof  Ju^rtha,  nor  Africanus,  unto 
whom  valour  reared  a  monument  upon  the  rums  of  Carthage,"  i.  e.  Ma* 
rius  did  not  return  with  eoual  gloiy  from  the  subjugation  of  Jugurtha, 
nor  the  younger  Africanus  from  the  destruction  of  Carthage. — 27.  Punfco 
lugvJIn'e  mtUavU  aagum,  **  Has  changed  his  purple  robe  for  one  of  mourn- 
ing." Anhypallage,formulatn^Punt0um9agifm/tigii6rtsago.  The  Roman 
aagum  was  properlv  a  military  robe :  here,  however,  the  term  is  taken 
in  a  more  extended  sense.  The  allusion  in  the  text  is  to  Antony,  and  the 
epithet  Pimico.  mtiy  either  refer  simply  to  the  colour  of  hia  paludamenttm,  or 
general's  robe,  or  else,  what  appears  preferable,  may  contain  a  general  cen- 
sure on  the  previous  luxury  and  splendour  of  his  attire. — 29.  ^utillecentvm 
nofrileniy  &c.  This  passage  would  seem  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  remark 
made  in  a  previous  note,  {v.  19.)  that  no  accurate  accounts  had  as  yet 
reached  the  capital,  either  respecting  the  details  of  the  fight  itself,  or  the 
ulterior  movements  of  Antony. — 30.  Ventis  non  stds.  "  With  unpropi- 
tious  winds." — 31.  Exercitatas  Jfoto.  "  Agitated  by  the  blast  of  the 
South."  As  regards  the  Syrtes,  consult  note  on  Ode  1.  7.  22. — 33. 
Cap(uAorc$  offer  hucy  &c  The  joy  of  Horace  was  too  lively,  as  Dacier 
remarks,  to  wait  the  return  of  Msecenas.  He  celebrates  the  victory  the 
moment  he  receives  the  news,  and  he  thinks  his  apprehensions  for  the 
safetv  of  Octavianus  ought  now  to  cease,  for  it  was  not  known  at  Rome, 
that  he  intended  to  complete  his  conquest  by  pursuing  Antony,  and  ex- 
posing himself  to  new  dangers. — 35.  Fluentem  nauseam,  *'  The  rising 
qualm." — 37.  JZerutn.  "  For  the  interests." — 38.  Lyao,  Consult  note 
on  Ode  1.  22.  A. 


Epodb  IOl  Addressed  to  Msevius,  a  contemptible  poet  of  the  dav, 
who  was  on  the  eve  of  embarkins  for  Greece.  The  bard  prays  heartily 
that  ho  may  be  shipwrecked,  ancTvows  a  sacrifice  to  the  storms  if  they 
will  but  destrov  him. — ^This  Msevius  is  the  same  with  the  one  to  whom 
Virgil  satirically  alludes  in  his  3d  Eclogue  (o.  90.)  **  Qu*  Bax>ium  nm 
cdU,  amet  tua  earmina  JdtzviV  He  would  seem  to  have  incurred  the  re- 
sentment of  both  Virgil  and  Horace  by  his  railing  and  slanderous  pro- 
pensities. 

1 — 24.  1.  MdaaohdOj^.  "  The  vessel,  loosened  irom  her  moor- 
ings, sails  forth  under  evil  auspices,  bearing  as  she  does  the  fetid  Mse- 
vius."— ^2.  (Heiittm,  Compare  the  explanation  of  Mitscherlich ;  ^^Hif 
fini  odoria  hominem.^*  Rutgersius  (Lect,  Venus,  10.  1 0.)  thinks,  that 
this  epithet  is  rather  meant  to  be  applied  to  the  character  of  Msevius  as 
a  pi>e^  an  i  to  his  afl&ctation  of  obsolete  words.    There  is  far  more  of 
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bitter  satire,  bowerer,  in  olmtemj  if  considered  as  a  personal  aUtinon. — 
3.  Utrtunque  lotus,  *'Elach  side  of  her.''  Understand  navis. — 4.  duster. 
The  poet  enumerates  the  winds  w9u5(«r,  Eurusj  and  Aquilo^  in  order  to 
convey  a  livelier  image  of  a  tempest,  by  the  contending  together  of  these 
opposing  blasts. — ^5.  ^'tger  ruderUes  Eurus,  &c  "  May  the  dark  south- 
east wind  scatter  her  rigging  and  her  shivered  oars  in  the  sea  turned  up 
from  its  lowest  depths." — 7.  Q,tMntus.  "  With  as  great  fury  as,"  L  e. 
with  all  the  fury  it  has,  when,  &c. — 8.  Trementes.  "  Waving  to  and  fro 
beneath  the  blast" — 9.  Sidus  amicum,  "  The  star  friendly  to  mariners^" 
The  allusion  is  to  the  Dioscuri.  Consult  note  on  Ode  1.  3.  2. — 10. 
Orion,  Consult  note  on  Ode  3.  27.  17. — 12.  Q,uam  Graiavictorummtt'' 
nusf  &c  The  poet  alludes  to  the  destruction  by  Minerva,  of  the  vessel 
that  bore  the  Oilean  Ajax,  and  to  the  shipwreck  of  the  Grecian  fleet 
off  the  promontory  of  C  aphareus  in  Eubcea. — 16.  PaUor  luteus,  C  onsult 
note  on  Ode  3.  10.  14. — 18.  Jiversum  ad  Jovem.  "To  unpropitious 
Jove." — 19.  lonius  udo,  &c.  "When  the  Ionian  sea,  roaring  with  the 
blasts  of  the  rainy  South."  The  term  sinus,  here  applied  to  uie  Ionian 
sea,  has  reference  to  its  being  bent  into  numerous  gulfs.  In  strict 
geographical  language,  however,  the  expression  lonius  sinus,  about  the 
time  of  Horace,  denoted  merely  a  part  of  the  Adriatic. — 21.  Opima  auod 
ft,  fitc.  The  poet  vows  a  sacnfice  to  the  Tempests,  if  the  corpse  ot  the 
shipwrecked  Maevius,  cast  unburied  on  the  snore,  become  the  prey  of 
birds.  Some  commentators  refer  the  expression  opima  prada  to  corpu- 
lence of  person  on  the  part  of  Maevius.  This,  however  is  mere  conjec- 
ture. The  words  may  with  more  propriety,  be  rendered,  "  a  dainty 
prey." — 24.  Tempestatibus,  The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  sacrifice 
a  black  lamb  to  the  Storms  and  Tempests,  and  a  white  one  to  the 
Western  wind. 


Epode  11.    Addressed  to  Pectius. 

6 — 15.  5.  December.  Put  by  Synecdoche  for  annus. — 6.  SUvis  honorem 
decutit.  "  Shakes  tiieir  leafy  honours  from  the  woods."— 8.  Fabula  quanta 
fvL  "What  a  subject  of  conversation  I  have  been." — C<mvixnorum  et 
pcmitet,  &c  "It  repents  me  too  of  those  entertainments,  at  which  dejec- 
tion and  silence  discovered  the  lover,  and  the  sigh  heaved  from  the  depth 
of  my  heart" — 11.  Contrane  lucrum,  &c.  "  A  candid  and  an  honest  heart, 
in  one  of  scanty  means,  is  to  avail  nothing  then  against  the  love  of  gain." 
The  train  of  ideas  in  this  whole  passage,  is  as  follows :  Thou,  O  Pectius, 
must  remember,  how  I  once  complained  to  thee,  when  wine  had  disclosed 
the  secrets  of  my  breast;  how  I  lamented  that  my  sincere  and  constant 
aflection  seemed  of  no  value  in  the  eyes  of  Inachia,  because  fortune  had 
not  blessed  me  with  abundant  means,  while,  eager  for  gain,  she  sought 
only  after  wealthy  admirers. — 13.  Simul  calentis  inverecundus  deus,  &c 
"As  soon  as  the  ^od,  who  drives  away  false  shame  from  the  breast,  had 
removed  from  their  place  the  secrets  of  my  heart,  warming  under  the  in- 
fluence of  cheering  wine."  The  epithet  inverecundus,  ap|plied  here  to 
Bacchus,  is  well  explained  by  Mitscherlich :  "  Q,m  vereeundtam  abstergit, 
tacenda  proloqui  jubet.^^  As  regards  calentis,  we  must,  in  a  literal  transla- 
tion, understand  with  it  met,  ("the  secrets  of  me  warming,"  &c.)— 15. 
Q,uod  si  meis,  &c.  "  But  if  indignation,  no  longer  to  be  repressed,  rage  in 
my  bosom,  so  as  to  scatter  to  the  winds  these  useless  remedies,  in  no  r^ 
spect  alleviating  my  cruel  wound,  my  shame,  being  removed,  shall  cease 
to  vie  with  une<|ual  rivals,"  i.  e.  I  shsill  no  longer  blush  at  yielding  th« 
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prixc  to  wealthier  rivals.  The /omcnf  a,  of  which  the  poet  speaks,  are  ttra 
Dopes  which  he  had  all  along  entertained  that  Inachia  would  at  length  be 
sensible  of  the  superior  value  of  his  aflfection.  With  this  hope  he  was 
consoling  himself,  until  at  length,  his  indignation  at  her  neglect  could  no 
longer  be  repressed,  and  he  resolved  to  abandon  her  forever. 

19 — ^22.  19,  UH  Jmc  severusy  Bic  "  When,  with  firm  resolve,  I  had 
made  these  declarations  in  thy  presence."  As  regards  the  meaning  which 
laudare  here  bears,  compare  the  remark  oT^Sulus  GeUius  (2. 6.)  *'Laudare 
signijicati  prisca  linpta,  nominare  appellare<pjieJ"  Hence  this  verb  is  fre- 
quently used  (especially  in  the  editonai  Latinity  of  modem  times)  in  the 
sense  of  "  to  mention,**  "  cite,"  "  quote,"  "  call  by  name,"  &c.  Some  edi- 
tors make  the  meaning  of  ubi  hcec  laudaveram  to  be :  '^  when  I  bad  ap- 
plauded myself  for  this  resolution."  Such  an  interpretation  is  not  correct 
— Te  pdam.  The  ablative  here  depends  onpalcmif  which  has  the  force  ol 
a  prepontion.  This  is  far,  however,  from  bemg  an  f  ira|  Xcytf  ficvov,  as  some 
critics  seem  to  think.  Other  examples  of  a  similar  usage  are  as  follows: 
£t»y,  6. 14 :  "po/om/w/mto."  Ovid,  A,  A.  2.  549 :  Trist,  6.  10.  49:  "wi< 
pidam.^  Auct,  Cons,  ad  Liv,  {in  Ovid,)  442 :  **  palam  omnifttw,"  and  Liv, 
26.  18,  where  Gronovius  retains  omnibusyhnt  Drakenborch  rejects  it — ^20. 
Jvssus,  Understand  a  te. — Ferebar  incerio  pede.  "  I  was  carried  with 
wavering  foot^step."  The  poet's  resolution  soon  fails,  and,  on  endeavour- 
ing to  reach  his  own  home,  in  compliance  with  the  admonition  of  his 
friend,  he  finds  himself  once  more  at  the  gate  of  Inachia.  Some  commen- 
tators make  incerio  pede  refer  to  the  uncertain  footsteps  of  an  angiy  and 
agitated  man:  this  however,  is  decidedly  inferior. — 22.  Q^uibus  lumbos  et 
iv^fregi  latus,    "  On  which  I  once  bruised  my  loins  and  eade." 


Epode  13.  Addressed  to  a  party  of  friends,  vrith  whom  the  poet  wishes 
to  spend  a  day  of  rain  and  storm  amid  the  joys  of  wine.  He  exhorts  them 
to  seize  the  present  hour,  and  to  dismiss  the  future  from  their  thoughts. 
To  add  weight  to  Uiis  Epicurean  maxim,  the  authority  of  the  Centaur 
Chiron  is  adduced,  who  advises  the  young  Achilles,  since  fate  had 
destined  him  for  a  short  career,  to  dispel  his  cares  with  wine  and 
Bong. 

1—6.  1.  Hmridatempestascoelnmeontraxit,  "A  gloomy  tempest  has 
condensed  the  skies." — 2.  Deducunt  Jovem,  "  Bring  down  the  upper  air." 
By  Jupiter  is  here  meant  the  higher  part  of  the  atmosphere,  («Btfe«r.)  The 
ancients  considered  rain  as  the  air  dissolved. — Siluce.  A  Diaeresis,  on  ac- 
count of  the  metre,  for  sUvce, — 3.  Rapiamusj  amicif  &c.  "My  friends,  let 
us  seize  the  opportunity  which  this  day  presents." — 5.  Obducta  sohattw 
fronte  senectus,  "  Let  the  clouded  brow  or  sadness  be  relaxed."  Literally: 
"let  sadness,  with  clouded  brow,  be  relaxed."  Senectus  does  not  here 
mean  age,  but  *^ sadness**  or  "melancholy."  Compare  the  scholium  ot 
Porphyrion:  "  Senectutem  pro  gravitate  ac  severUate  acctpe." — 6.  Tu  vina 
Torquato  move,  &c  The  poet,  eager  for  the  expected  entertainment, 
imagines  his  friends  already  present,  and,  addressing  himself  to  one  of  the 
party  supposed  to  be  assembled,  exclaims :  "Do  thou  produce  the  wine, 
pressed  when  my  Torquatus  was  consul."  The  force  of  move,  in  this 
passatfe,  is  best  explained  on  the  principle  that  this  was  to  be  a  feast  o( 
contribution,  and  tnat  Horace  calls  first  upon  him  who  was  to  furnish  the 
wine."  The  wine  to  be  drunk  on  this  occasion,  is  that  which  had  been 
made  in  the  year  when  L.  Manlius  Torquatus  was  consul  Consult  note 
on  Ode^  3. 21. 1. 
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7—18.  7.  Catera  mitte  toquu  "Cease  to  talk  of  other  things."  The 
Djet  alludes  to  some  cause  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  his  friend. — Deus 
tuBc  fortasse  benigna,  &c.  "  Perhaps  the  deity  will,  by  a  kind  change, 
restore  what  now  disquiets  thee  to  its  former  state. — 8.  Ach<zmenio. 
Consult  note  on  Ode,  3.  1.  44. — Cyllenea,  The  lyre  is  here  called  "  Cyl- 
lenean,**  because  invented  by  Mercury,  who  was  bora  on  Cvllene,  a 
mountain  in  the  northera  part  of  Arcadia,  on  the  borders  of  Achia. — 11. 
JtTobUis  Cmtaurus,  Chiron. — Mumno,  Achilles. — 13.  ^ssaraci  telltu. 
•*  The  land  of  Assaracus,"  i.  e.  Troy.  Assaracus,  son  of  Tros,  was 
one  of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Troy. — 15.  Curto  subtemine.  "By  a 
short  thread."  The  common  lection,  certo  subtemine,  ("  by  a  thread  uiat 
fixes  thy  destiny,")  is  far  inferior.  The  term  subtemen  means  properijr 
the  woo/ or  weft,  i.  e.  the  threads  inserted  into  the  warp. — 18.  Defortms 
agritnonuB,  &c«    "  The  sweet  soothers  of  disfiguring  melancholy.^ 


Epodb  14.  Horace  had  promised  to  address  an  Iambic  poem  to  his 
patron  Maecenas.  Havinjg  neglected,  however,  to  fulfil  his  word,  he  met 
with  a  gentle  reproach  from  the  latter,  and  now  seeks  to  excuse  the 
omission  by  ascribing  it  to  the  all-engrossing  power  of  love. 

1 — 13.  1.  MoUis  inertia.  Sec  The  order  of  construction  is  as  follows : 
Candide  Macenas,  occidis  sape  rogando,  cur  mdUs  inertia  diffuderit  tantam 
dhlivionem  iwxs  sensibxu,  ut  si  traxerim,  arente  fauce,  pocula  ducentia  Le» 
tluzos  somnos. — 3.  Pocula  Lethaos  ducentia  somnos.  "  Cups  that  brinff  on 
Lethsan  slumbers,"  i.  e.  the  waters  of  Lethe.— 4.  Arente  fauce.  "With 
parched  throat."  Equivalent  to  aoide, — 6.  Deus,  Alluding  to  the  god 
of  love. — J^anu  Elliptical.  The  connection  is  as  follows :  No  effemi- 
nate indolence,  no  forgetfulness  like  that  produced  by  the  waters  of 
Lethe,  is  to  blame ;  **for  a  god,  a  god  forbids  me,"  &c. — S,  ^dumbilicum 
aiducere,  "  To  bring  to  an  end."  Among  the  Romans,  when  a  book 
or  volume  was  finish^,  it  was  rolled  around  a  taper  stick,  made  of  cedar, 
box,  ivoiy,  or|he  like,  and  called  umbilicus  from  its  being  in  the  middle 
when  the  woik  was  rolled  around  it  The  poets  generally  use  the  plural 
form  of  this  word,  in  allusion  to  the  parts  wnich  projected  on  either  side 
of  the  book :  the  two  extremities  were  called  comua.  Some,  however, 
suppose  that  by  umbilici  are  meant  balls  or  bosses,  placed  at  either  end 
of  the  stick.  Whatever  the  true  solution  of  this  point  may  be,  for  it  is 
certainly  involved  in  some  doubt,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  adumbilicum 
aiducere,  will  still  be  the  same,  viz.  "to  bring  to  an  end,"  "to  finish,"  &c 
— 12.  J^on  elaboratum  ad  pedem,  "Incardess  measure." — 13.  Q;uodsi 
mm  pulchrior  ignis,  &c.  **  But  if  no  brighter  fire  kindled  besieged  Ilium, 
rejoice  in  thy  happy  lot,"  L  e.  if  thy  Lycimnia  is  as  fair  as  the  Grecian 
Helen,  whose  beauty  caused  the  siege  and  the  conflagration  of  Troy,  then 
art  thou,  Maecenas,  a  happy  man. 


Epodb  15.    The  bard  complams  of  the  faithless  Neaera. 

1 — ^23.  2.  Inter  minora  sidera.  Compare  Ode  1.  12.  47.  "  VehU  inter 
tgnes  Luna  minores.^—  4.  In  verba  mea,  "To  the  form  of  words  wMcb 
Idictated."  Jurare  in  verba  alicujus,  is  to  swear  according  to  a  form 
prescribed  by  another,  who  goes  over  the  words  before  us,  and  is  hence 
said  pritire verbis, — Intonsotque  agitaret, kjc    "And  the  breeze  should 
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agitate  the  unshorn  locks  of  Apollo."  A  beautifiilly  poetic  ezpresdon 
for  **  dxtm  Apollo  jtwentute  gaudertty  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  attri- 
butes of  Apollo  was  unfading  youth.  Consult  note  on  Ode  1. 21.  2. — 
11.  Dclilura  meo,  &c.  "Destined  deeply  to  grieve  at  my  firmness  of 
resolve."— 12.  Viri.  Compare  Terence^  Eunuch»  1. 1.  21.  "  Sentiet  (ac. 
Thais)  qui  vir  au!Wi,"  and  again,  1.  2.  74.  **  Eu  twaler !  laudo,  tandem 
perdoluU :  vir  «5.»'— 15.  J^ec  semel  offerutB,  &c.  "Nor  will  my  determi- 
nation yield  to  thy  beauty  when  once  it  has  become  odions  in  my  eyes,** 
L  e.  if  1  once  hate  thee  for  thy  perfidy,  that  hatred  will  be  lastinff.— 16. 
Si  certus  intrarit  dolor,  "If  a  firm  and  indignant  resolution  shall  have 
once  entered  my  breast."— IS.  Superbus,  "Exulting."— 20.  Pactolw. 
A  river  of  Lydia,  fabled  to  have  golden  sands. — 21.  Fallant,  For  ItUeanL 
— Renati,  "  Who  again  and  again  sprang  up  into  existence."  Consult 
note  on  Ode  1.  28. 10. — 23,  Xirea,    Consult  note  on  Ode  3.  20.  15. 


Epode  16.  The  Republic,  as  Sanadon  remarks,  had  been  violently 
agitated  bv  civil  commotions  for  almost  sixty  years,  beginning  with  the 
days  of  iVlarius  and  Sylla.  A  fresh  scene  of  bloodshed  was  now  ap- 
proaching, and  the  quarrel  between  Octavianus  and  Antony  threatened 
the  Roman  world  with  a  general  dissolution.  A  battle  was  expected, 
and  that  battle  was  to  decide,  as  it  were,  the  fate  of  the  universe.  An 
event  of  such  deep  interest  engrossed  the  minds  of  men.  A  feeling  of 
uncertainty,  as  .to  the  issue  of  the  contest,  filled  them  with  alarm,  and 
a  remembrance  of  the  preceding  wars  collected  into  one  point  of  view 
all  the  horrors  which  they  had  produced.  The  poet,  amia  these  scenes 
of  terror,  composed  this  Epode.  He  proposes  to  the  Romans  a  deser- 
tion of  their  country,  and  a  retreat  to  the  Fortunate  Islands,  where  the 
gods  promised  them  a  more  tranquil,  and  a  happier  life.  To  confirm 
this  advice,  the  example  of  the  Phocoeans  is  cited,  who  abandoned  their 
native  city  rather  than  live  under  the  dominion  of  Cyrus,  and  bound 
themselves  by  a  common  oath  never  to  return. 

1 — 13.  1.  Altera  jvun  terUvir,  &c  "A  second  age  is  now  wasting 
away  in  civil  wars."  By  this  second  age  is  understood  the  period  which' 
intervened  between  the  death  of  Csesar  and  the  contest  of  Octavianus 
and  Antony.  The  first  age  extended  from  the  entrance  of  Sylla  into 
Rome  with  an  armed  force  to  the  death  of  Caesar.  If  we  make  the  pre- 
sent epode  to  have  been  written  A.  U.C.  721,  the  whole  antecedent 
period  nere  referred  to  would  be  56  years ;  and,  if  we  allow,  as  is  com- 
monly done,  30  years  to  an  <ttas  (orywta)  the  "  second  age"  was  within 
four  years  of  its  completion. — 2.  Ipsa.  "  Of  her  own  accord."  Equi- 
valent to  the  Greek  «ot^. — 3.  Q,%tam  neque  finitimi^  &c.  The  order  of 
construction  is  as  follows :  Nos,  impia  (ztas,  devoti  sanguinisj  perdemus 
eam  eivitatem^  quam  neque,  &c. — 3.  Marsi,  The  poet  assigns  the  first 
place  to  the  Marsic,  or  Social  War,  as  most  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
Republic. — 4.  Minacis  aut  Etrusca,  &c.  Alluding  to  the  eflbrts  of  Por- 
aena  in  behalf  of  the  banished  Tarquins,  and  the  siege  which  Rome  in 
consequence  underwent — 5.  AEmtUa  nee  virtus  CapwB*  "  Nor  the  rival 
strength  of  Capua."  The  allusion,  in  the  text,  appears  to  be  to  the 
bearing  of  Capua  after  the  overthrow  of  Cannse,  when,  as  it  would 
seem  from  Livy,  she  aimed  at  the  empire  of  all  Italy.  Compare  /.try, 
23.  6,—Spartacus.  Consult  note  on  Ode  3.  14.  19. — 6.  J^Tovisque  rebus 
k^fidelis  Allobrox,  "  And  the  AUobroges,  faithless  in  their  frequent  com- 
motions," L  e.  displaying  their  faithless  character  in  their  numerous  se- 
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iitioiiB.  The  Allobroges  were  situate  in  the  sonthem  part  of  Gaal, 
between^  the  Rodanua  (Rhone)  and  Isara  (Isere.) — 6.  CtBrtUea  pube^ 
•*  With  its  blue-eyed  youth."  Compare  the  description  given  by  Taci- 
tus {Germ,  4.)  of  the  Germans :  ".  Habitus  corporwn ....  idem  omnHms  / 
truces  et  eitfulei  oculi,  rutilcR  coma,  magna  corpora,*^  The  allusion  in  the 
text  seems  to  be  principally  to  the  inroad  or  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones. 
—9.  DevUi  sanguinis.  "  Of  devoted  blood,"  i.  e.  whose  blood  is  de- 
voted to  destruction  as  a  punishment  for  our  father's  crimes. — 10.  Bar* 
bants.  Alluding  to  the  barbarian  nations  which  formed  part  of  the 
forces  of  Antony. — 'Ei  urbem  eques,  &c.  "And  the  horsemen  strike  our 
city  with  sounding  hoof,"  i.  e.  ride  insulting  over  the  ruins  of  fallen 
Rome. — 13.  (luaque  carmt  ventis,  &c  "And  insolently  scatter  the 
bones  of  Romulus,  which  lie  concealed  from  winds  and  suns,  (unlawful 
to  be  beheld !")  The  sanctity  of  sepulchres  was  always  guarded  by  the 
strictest  laws,  and  their  sacred  character  was  founded  on  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  dedicated  to  the  Manes.  The  tombs  of  the  foun- 
ders of  cities  were  regarded  as  particularly  entitled  to  veneration,  and  it 
was  deemed  a  most  inauspicious  omen,  if  the  remains  contained  in  them 
were,  by  accident,  or  in  any  other  way,  exposed  to  view, 

15 — 37.  15.  Forte  quid  expediat,  &c.  "  Perhaps,  ye  all  in  common, 
or  else  the  better  portion,  are  enquiring  of  yourselves,  what  is  best  to  be 
done,  in  order  to  avert  these  dreadful  calamities."  By  the  expression 
mdior  pars  are  meant  those  who  hold  civil  conflicts  in  abhorrence,  and 
who  feel  for  the  miseries  of  their  country. — 17.  Phocoeorum  velut profugit, 
&c.  "  As  the  people  of  Phocea  fled,  bound  by  solemn  imprecations : 
as  they  abandoned,"  &c.  The  Phocaeans,  a  people  of  Ionia,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  power  of  Cyrus,  abandoned  their  city,  binding  themselves 
by  an  oath,  and  by  solemn  imprecations,  not  to  return  before  a  mass  of 
burning  iron,  which  they  threw  into  the  sea,  should  rise  to  the  surface. 
— ^25.  Sedjurenius  in  hcac.  Undei stand  verba,  and  compare  Epode  15. 4. 
The  oath  of  the  Phocaeans  is  here  imitated,  excepting^  that  stones  are 
substituted  for  iron. — Simul  imis  saxa  renarint,  &c.  "That  we  shall  be 
permitted  to  return,  whenever  these  stones  shall  rise  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  swim  back  to  the  surface  of  the  water." — 27.  Domum, 
"  To  our  country." — Q,uando  Padus  J^aHna  laverit  cacundna.  "  When 
the  Po  shall  wash  the  Matinian  summits,"  i.  e.  When  the  Po,  in  the 
north,  shall  wash  the  summits  of  Mount  Matinus  m  Calabria,  near  the 
Boath- eastern  extremity  of  Italy.  Near  this  mountain  was  the  town  of 
Matinum. — ^29.  Proruperit.  "  Shall  burst  forth." — 30.  Monstrajunxerii, 
"Shall  form  unnatural  unions."— 31.  Ut.  "So  that."— 33.  Credvla, 
"Persuaded  of  their  safety." — 34  Loivis,  "  Become  smooth,"  i.  e.  be- 
come smooth  as  a  fish,  from  having  been  rough  and  shaggy. — 35.  H<ze 
execrata,  "  Having  sworn  to  the  performance  of  these  mings,  under 
solemn  imprecations." — 37.  ^ut  pars  indocUi  melior  grege,  "  Or  that 
portion  which  is  wiser  than  the  indocile  crowd." — MMis  et  exspes  <no- 
minata,  &c  "Let  the  faint-hearted  and  desponding  press  these  ill- 
omened  couches,"  i.  e.  continue  to  dwell  in  this  city  of  gloomy  auspices. 
The  epithet  mollis  applies  to  those  who  want  spirit  and  manly  danng  to 
brave  the  dang[ers  ot  the  sea,  while  by  exspes  those  are  designated  who 
have,  with  timid  minds,  given  up  all  hopes  for  the  salvation  of  their 
country. 

39 — 58.  39.  J\iuliebrem  toUUe  hictum.  The  poet  adiures  those  whom 
lie  supposes  to  be  about  to  abandon  their  country  along  with  him,  to 
leare  it  as  meOf  and  to  shed  no  tears^  and  indulge  in  no  womanieb  giie^ 
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CO  the  evd  of  their  departure.— 40.  Etrusea  prater  et  vokde  litora.  Ihmt 
course  is  first  to  lie  through  the  mare  Tyrrkenvm,  after  leaving  wnich 
they  are  to  make  for  the  main  ocean.— 41.  .ATo*  manet  Oceantu  ctrcum- 
vagus.  "The  circumambient  Ocean  awaits  us."  The  epithet  ctr- 
cumoagus  is  here  equivalent  to  the  Homeric  l^^ot. — ^rva^  heaia  peto* 
fm»  ana,  &c.  "  Let  us  seek  the  fields,  the  blessed  fields,  and  the  rich 
isles,"  &C.  The  poet  advises  his  countrymen  to  seek  the  Fortunate  isles 
of  the  ocean.  These  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  identical  with 
the  modem  Canaries,  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  they  were 
merely  a  part  of  the  group.— 43.  ReddU  uW  Cererem,  &c  "  Where  the 
earth,  though  untouched  by  the  plough,  yields  its  annual  produce,  and 
the  vines,  mough  unpruned,  ever  flourish.'*— 46.  Suanwue  puUa,  &c 
"  And  the  dark  fig  graces  its  own  tree,"  i.  e.  ihe  natural  or  ungrafled 
tree.  The  epithet  fiMa  alludes  to  the  colour  of  the  fig  when  ripe.— 48. 
Crepante  pede.  "With  rustling  footstep,"  i.  e.  with  a  pleasing  murmur. 
—50.  Amicus.  A  pleasing  reference  to  the  kind  and  friendly  feelings 
with  which,  to  the  eye  of  the  poet,  the  flock  is  supposed  to  bestow  its 
gifts  upon  the  master. — 53.  JsTuUa  nocent  pecori  coniagia.  Alluding  to 
the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere.— ^uUtus  astri  astuosa  impotentia.  "  The 
scorching  violence  of  no  star."  Consult  note  on  Ode  3.  13.  19.  and  1. 
17.  17. — 55.  Ut  tuque  largiSf  &JC  "How  neither  rainy  Eurus  wastes 
the  fields  with  excessive  snowers,"  &c.  Compare  the  description  of  the 
Homeric  Elysium  in  the  western  isles,  {Od.  4.  566.  seqq.) — 58.  Utruni' 
que  temperante.  "  Controlling  each  extreme,"  i.  e.  of  rainy  cold  and 
scorching  heat. 

59 — 65.  59.  ^<m  hue  Argoo,  &c  "  The  pine  sped  not  hither  its  way 
with  an  Argoan  band  of  rowers,"  i.  e.  the  Argoan  pine  (the  ship  Arso) 
never  visited  these  happy  regions  to  introduce  the  corruptions  of  other 
lands.  The  allusion  is  to  the  contagion  of  those  national  vices  which 
commerce  is  so  instrumental  in  disseminating — 60.  Imvudiea  CoUhis, 
Alluding  to  Medea,  and  her  want  of  female  modestv  in  aoandoning  her 
home. — 61.  Comua.  "Their  sail-yards."  Literally,  " the  extremities 
of  their  sail-yards,"  antennarum  being  understood. — 62.  Laboriosa  cohors 
Ulixei.  "  The  followers  of  Ulysses,  exercised  in  hardships,"  i.  e.  Ulys- 
ses and  his  followers  schooled  in  toil. — 63.  Jupiter  ilia  piae.  Sec.  "  Jupi- 
ter set  apart  these  shores  for  a  pious  race,  when  he  stained  the  golden 
age  with  brass;  when,  after  this,  he  hardened  with  iron  the  brazen  age," 
L  e.  when  the  brazen  and  the  iron  had  succeeded  to  the  golden  age.  The 
verb  secrevitf  as  used  in  the  text,  well  expresses  the  remote  situation  of 
these  blissful  regions,  far  from  the  crimes  and  horrors  of  civil  dissension. 
-y65.  Q,uorum  piis  secunda,  Slc.  "From  which  age  of  iron,  an  auspi- 
cious escape  is  granted  to  the  pious,  according  to  tne  oracle  which  I  pro- 
nounce."— ^With  quorum  understand  saeculcrum ^The  language  of  the 

poet  is  here  based  upon  the  custom,  followed  in  the  most  ancient  times, 
of  leading  forth  colonies  under  the  guidance  of  some  diviner  or  prophe^ 
after  the  orade  had  been  duly  conswted  and  its  will  ascertained. 


Epode  17.  A  pretended  recantation  of  the  5th  Epode,  to  which  suo 
ceeds  the  answer  of  Canidia,  now  rendered  haughty  and  insolent  by 
success.  The  submission  of  the  bard,  however,  and  the  menaces  of  the 
sorceress,  are  only  irony  tnd  satire,  so  much  more  severe  and  violent  ma 
tbey  are  more  disguisecL 
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1 — 7,  1.  lEffieaddo  mama  sdetUia.  "I  yield  BubmisBiye  to  th/ 
mighty  art,"  i.  e.  I  acknowledge  and  submit  to  thy  power,  mighty  sor- 
ceress. The  expression  do  maaua  is  figurative,  and  is  used  commonly  to 
denote  the  submission  of  the  vanquished  to  the  victors  on  the  field  of 
battle. — ^2.  Regna  per  Proserpinae,  &c.  "  By  the  realms  of  Proserpina, 
and  by  the  power  of  Hecate,  not  to  be  provoked  with  impunity,  and  by 
thy  books  of  enchantments,"  &c.  The  poet  here  adjures  Canidia  by  the 
things  which  she  most  revered,  and  with  which,  as  a  sorceress,  she  wm 
supposed  to  be  most  conversant — 5.  Defixa,  **  Bound  by  thy  incanta- 
tions to  obey."  The  verb  defigo  is  peculiar  in  this  sense  to  magic  rites. 
Hence  it  frequently  answers  to  our  verb,  **  to  bewitch." — 7.  CUumquere* 
Iro  solve,  &c.  "And  turn  backward,  turn,  thy  swift-revolving  wheeL" 
The  twiof  equivalent  to  the  Greek  ^ii$9Sj  was  a  species  of  wheel,  much 
used  in  magic  rites.  A  thread  or  yarn  was  attached  to  it,  which  began 
to  wind  around,  on  the  wheel's  beins  made  to  revolve,  and,  as  this  pro- 
cess was  going  on,  the  individual,  who  was  the  subject  of  the  ceremony, 
was  supposed  to  come  more  and  more  under  the  power  of  the  sorceress. 
Horace,  therefore,  entreats  Canidia  to  turn  her  magic  wheel  backward, 
and  untwine  the  fatal  thread,  that  he  may  be  freed  firom  the  spell  in  which 
she  had  bound  him. 

8 — 23.  8.  Movit.  Understand  ai  misencordtom.  The  poet  heighteni 
the  ridicule  of  the  piece,  by  citing  Achilles  and  Circe,  as  examples  of  imi- 
tation for  the  worthless  Canidia — ^epolem  Jfereium,  Achilles. — Telephus, 
A  king  of  Mysia,  who  led  an  army  against  the  Greeks  when  they  had 
landed  on  his  coasts,  and  was  wounded,  and  afterwards  cured,  by  Achilles. 
— 1 1.  Unxere  matres  Jlice,  &c.  "  The'Trojan  matrons  anointed  the  corpse 
of  Hector,  slaughterer  of  heroes,  originally  doomed  to  voracious  birds  an4 
dogs,"  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  convejred  is,  that  the  Trojan  matrons 
were  enabled  to  perform  the  last  sad  offices  to  the  corpse  of  Hector,  in 
consequence  of  the  relenting  of  Achilles  at  the  supplications  of  Priam. — 
14.  Pervicacis  Achilld,  "  Of  Achilles,  however  inflexible."  Compare 
Ode  1.  6. 6.— 15.  Setosa  duris,  &c.  *<  Divested  their  bristly  Umbs  of  the 
hard  skins  of  swine,"  i.  e.  ceased  to  be  swine.  An  allusion  to  the  fable 
of  Circe,  and  the  transformation  of  the  followers  of  Ulysses  into  swine,  as 
well  as  to  their  subsequent  restoration  by  the  sorceress,  on  the  interference 
of  the  chieftain  of  Ithaca. — 17.  Tunc  mens  et  tonus,  &c.  "  Then  reason 
and  speech  glided  back,  and  their  former  expression  was  gradually  re- 
stored to  their  looks."  The  term  relapsus  (the  zeugma  in  which  must 
be  noted,)  beautifully  describes  as  it  were  to  the  eye  the  slow  and  gradual 
nature  of  the  change. — 19.  Dedi  satis  superque,  &c.  '*  Enough  and  more 
than  enough  have  I  been  tormented  by  thee." — ^22.  ReliqvU  ossa  j^ 
amiela  lurw.  **  Has  left  behind  only  bones  covered  over  with  a  livid  skin," 
L  e.  has  left  me  a  mere  skeleton. — 23.  Tuis  eapiflus  albus,  &c.  "  My  hair 
is  become  white  by  the  force  of  thy  magic  herbs."  The  poet  ascribes  this 
to  the  efiect  produced  on  his  mind  and  fedings  by  the  incantations  of  the 
■orc^-ess,  and  not,  as  Gesner  supposes^  to  any  unguent  actually  applied 
by  her  to  his  locks. 

25—41.  35.  Est,  "Is  it  allowed  me."  An  unitation  of  the  Greet 
usage,  by  which  ivriy  est,  is  put  for  i^am,  licet. — 26.  Levare  tenia,  &a 
**  To  relieve  by  respiration  my  distended  lungs." — ^27.  ^egiUum.  **  What 
I  once  denied."  Understand  a  me, — 28.  Sabeila  pectiu  inerepare  earmina, 
fee.  "  That  Sabellian  incantations  disturb  the  breast,  and  that  the  head 
•phts  asunder  by  a  Marsian  song."  The  poet  here  very  pleasantly  applies 
to  liimian  beings  what  was  thought,  in  the  popular  beher,  to  happen  nier^ 
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ly  to  snakes.  The  Sabellians  and  Marsi  were  famed  for  their  skifl  in 
magic.  By  the  former  are  here  meant  the  Sabines  generaily.  Consult 
note  on  Ode,  3.  6.  38. — 33.  Tuy  donee  cmw,  &c.  **  A  living  laboratory, 
thou  glowest  against  me  with  the  magic  dru^s  of  Colchis,  until  I,  become 
a  dry  cinder,  shall  be  borne  along  by  the  insulting  winds." — 36.  Q,uod 
sLipendium.  "  What  atonement." — 39.  Centum  juvencis,  ''With  a  heca- 
tomb of  bullocks." — Mendaci  tyro,  **  On  the  lying  lyre,"  i.  e.  on  the  lyre 
which  will  celebrate  thee,  a  shameless  woman,  as  the  ornament  of  thy 
sex.— 41.  Perambtdabis  astra  sidus  aureum.  "  Thou  shalt  proudly  move, 
a  brilliant  constellation,  amid  the  stars,"  i.  e.  my  verses  will  raise  thee  to 
the  stars  of  heaven.  The  verb  perambtUo  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  proud 
and  boastful  demeanour. 

42 — 50.  42.  In/amis  Hdentz  Castor,  &c  *'  Castor,  offended  at  the 
treatment  of  the  defamed  Helen,"  &c.  An  allusion  to  the  story  related 
of  the  poet  Stesichorus.  Having  defamed  Helen  in  some  mjuiious 
verses,  lie  was  punished  with  blindness  by  her  brothers,  Castor  and  PoU 
lux.  On  the  bard's  publishing  a  recantation,  they  restored  him  to  si^ht. 
^-45.  Poles  nam.  Equivalent  to  the  Greek  SiSvacai  yd^  and  a  usual  form 
of  expression  in  prayers  and  addresses  to  the  gods.-— 46.  0  necpatemis^ 
&c.  "  O  thou  that  art  disgraced  by  no  paternal  stains."  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  bitter  satire  in  this  negative  mode  of  alluding  to  the  pre- 
tended fairness  of  Canidia's  birth.— 47.  J^ec  in  sepulcris  pauperum,  &c. 
'*  And  art  not  skilled,  as  a  sorceress,  in  scattering  ihe  ninth-day  ashes 
amid  the  tombs  of  the  poor,"  i.  e.  and  knowest  not  what  it  iS'to  go  as  a 
sorceress  amid  the  tombs  of  the  poor,  and  scatter  their  ashes  on  the  ninth 
day  after  interment.  The  ashes  Bf  the  dead  were  frequently  used  in 
magic  rites,  and  the  rules  of  the  art  required,  that  they  must  be  taken 
from  the  tomb  on  the  ninth  day  after  interment,  (not,  as  some  without 
any  authority  pretend,  on  the  ninth  day  after  death.)  The  sepulchres 
of  the  rich  were  protected  against  this  profanation  by  watches,  (Compare 
DorviUe,  ad  ChariU  p.  429.  ed.  Lips),  and  the  sorceresses  were  therefore 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  tonibs  of  the  poor. — 49.  Hospitde  pectus, 
"  A  compassionate  bosom." — Pura.  "  Unstained  with  guilt,"  L  e.  thou 
stealest  no  boys  whom  thou  mayest  kill  with  lingering  hunger.  Com« 
pare  Epode  5. — 50.  Tuusque  venter  Pactvmeius.  Understand  erat» 
"  And  Pactumeius,  too,  was  actually  given  by  thee  to  the  world,"  L  e* 
and  Pactumeius,  whom  men  suspect  wee  to  have  stolen  from  another 
parent,  is  indeed  the  fruit  of  thine  own  womb. 

54 — 62.  54.  J^on  saxa  nudis,  &c.  "The  wintry  main  lashes  not, 
with  swelling  surge,  rocks  more  deaf  to  the  cry  of  the  naked  mariners 
than  I  am  to  thine." — 56.  InuUus  ut  tu  riseris,  &c  "  For  thee  to  di- 
vulge and  ridicule  with  impunity  the  mysteries  of  Cotytto,  the  rites  of  un- 
bridled love  ?"  If  deemed  necessary,  an  ellipsis  of  egone  potior  may  be 
here  supplied.  Cotytto  was  the  goiddess  of  impure  and  unrestrained 
indulgence.  Canidia  calls  her  own  magic  rites  by  the  name  of  Cotyttia, 
because  their  object  was  to  bring  back  Varus  to  her.  Compare  EpDde 
5. — 58.  EsquUini  pontifex  venefid,  &c  "  And,  as  if  thou  wert  High 
Priest  of  the  magic  rites  on  uie  Esquiline  hill,  to  fill  the  city  wUh  my 
name  unpunished,"  L  e.  as  if  thou  wert  called  to  preside  over  the  incan- 
tations and  secret  rites  which  we  perform  on  the  Esquiline  hill  amid  the 
graves  of  the  poor.  Compare  note  on  verse  47th  of  this  Epode,  and  on 
Ode  3. 29.  10.— «0.  Q,tiid proderat  ditasse,  &c  "Of  what  advantage  was 
it  to  me,  to  have  enriched  Pelignian  sorceresses,  or  to  have  mixed  a 
soeedier  portion  7"  i.  e.  what  have  I  gained,  by  haying  paid  Peligniaa 
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jorceresscs  an  extravagant  sum  for  instnictions  in  the  magic  art,  or  by 
liaving  learnt  to  mix  a  more  potent  draught  of  love  ?— The  Pelitmiweri 
Bituated  to  the  east  of  the  Marsi,  and  hke  them,  were  famed  for  thicir 
magic  skill.  Consult  note  on  Ode  3.  19.8.— 62.  Sed  tardiora  fata,  &c. 
liut  a  more  lingermg  destiny  than  what  thy  prayers  shall  demand 
awaits  the-r  A  painful  existence  is  to  be  prolonged  to  thee,  a  miserable 
being,  with  i;-;3  sole  view,  that  thou  mayest  continually  survive  for  fresh 
mflictions  of  torture."  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  as  follows  : 
Thv  entreaties  for  a  cessation  from  suffering  are  fruitless.  I  will  increase 
and  prolong  those  sufferings  to  such  a  degree,  that  thou  shalt  pray  to  be 
released  from  them  by  a  speedy  death.  That  prayer,  however,  shall 
not  be  heard,  and  thou  shalt  iirs  on  only  to  be  exposed  every  moment  to 
freshinflictions  of  torture. 

65—81.  65.  Optat  qwetem,  &c.  Examples  of  never-ending  punish- 
ment are  here  cited  in  Tantalus,  Prometheus,  and  Sisyphus.— 66.  Egens 
betngnoi,  &c.  On  the  punishment  of  Tantalus,  consult  note  on  Ode  2. 
13.  37.-69.  Sed  vetant  leges  Jovis,  The  epic  dignity  of  these  words  adds 
to  the  ridicule  of  the  whole  piece. — 71.  Ense  JMco.  Consult  note  on 
Ode  1.16.  9. — 73.  Fastidiosa  tristis  CRgrimmia,  "  Afflicted  with  a  sorrow 
that  loathes  existence."— 74.  Vectabor  humeris,  kc  "Then,  as  a  rider, 
shall  I  be  borne  on  thy  hostile  shoulders,"  i.  e.  then  will  I  cruelly  triumph 
over  thee,  my  bitterest  foe.  The  expression  vectabor  eques  htmeris,  is  m- 
tended  as  a  hgurative  allusion  to  the  pride  and  insolence  of  a  conqueror. 
So  equUare,  KaOixictdtiv  KaQinnd^taBat^  &c. — 75.  Meataue  terra  cedet  «wo- 
lerUice.  *'  And  the  earth  shall  retire  from  before  my  haughty  might,"  i.  e. 
in  the  haughtiness  of  my  power  I  will  spurn  the  earth,  and  make  thee 
bear  me  on  thy  shoulders  through  tlie  regions  of  air. — 76.  Qtt«  movere 
cereas  imagines  possim.  "  Who  can  give  animation  to  waxen  images.*' 
The  witches  of  antiquity  were  accustomed  to  make  small  waxen  images 
of  the  persons  whom  they  intended  to  influence  by  their  spells,  and  it 
was  a  prevailing  article  of  popular  belief,  that,  as  the  incantations  pro- 
ceeded, these  images  gave  signs  of  animation,  and  that  the  sorceresses 
could  perceive  in  their  looks  and  manner  the  gradual  efiect  of  the  magic 
charms  that  were  acting  on  the  originals. — 77.  Curiosus.  The  allusion 
seems  to  be  to  some  occasion  when  the  "  prying"  poet  discovered  Cani- 
dia  in  the  midst  of  her  sorceries. — 80.  Desiderique  temperare  poctUvm, 
**  And  mix  a  draught  of  love."— 81.  Artis  exitum,   «  The  efTect  ofmy  art" 


SECULAR  Hymn.  In  the  year  of  Rome  737,  ana  when  Augostiis  had 
consolidated  the  energies  and  restored  the  tranquillity  of  the  Roman 
worid,  the  period  arrived  for  the  celebration  of  the  SsBcular  Games. 
Among  the  directions  given  in  the  Sibylline  books,  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  these  solemnities,  a  hymn,  in  praise  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  to 
whom  they  were  principally  sacred,  was  ordered  to  be  sung  by  a  chorus- 
of  youths  and  maidens.  The  composition  of  this  hymn,  on  the  presenr^ 
occasion,  was  assigned  by  the  emperor  to  Horace,  and  the  production, 
which  we  are  about  to  consider,  was  the  result  of  his  labours,  forming  a 
proud  monument  of  talent,  and  one  of  the  noblest  pieces  of  Lyric  poetry 
that  has  descended  to  our  times.  Apollo  and  Diana  are  invoked  to  per- 
petuate their  favouring  influence  toward  the  Roman  name.  Thrice  the 
chorus  address  them,  and  thrice  the  Roman  Empire  is  confided  to  theix 
care. 
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Th«  Sretvlum  among  the  Romans,  was  properly  a  period  of  tlO  yeuB, 
and  the  Saccular  sames  should  have  been  always  celebrated  after  such  an 
mterval.  The  fcSlowing  table,  however,  of  the  periods  when  they  were 
solemnised,  will  show  that  this  rule  was  not  much  regarded. 

The  first  were  held  A.  TJ.  C.  245,  or  298. 
The  second,  A.  U.  C.  330,  or  408. 
The  third,  A.  U.  C.  518. 
:     The  fourth,  either  A.  U.  C.  605,  or  608,  or  628. 
The  fifth,  by  Augustus,  A.  U.  C.  736. 
The  sixth,  by  Claudius,  A.  U.  C.  800. 
The  seventh;  by  Domitian,  A.  TJ.  C.  841. 
The  eighth,  by  Severus,  A.  U.  C.  957. 
The  nmth,  by  Phihp,  A.  U.  C.  1000. 
The  tenth,  by  Honorius,  A.  U.  C.  1157. 

2 — ^20.  2.  Liicidum  cali  decut.  "  Bright  ornament  of  heaven."— 4* 
Ttmpofrt  sacro.  "  At  this  sacred  season." — 5.  SibyUini  versus.  The  Si 
bylUne  verses,  which  have  reference  to  the  Saecular  Games,  are  pr&» 
served  in  ZosimuSf  (2.  6.  p.  109.  seqq.  ed,  Reitemeier.)  They  are  a\a9 
given  in  a  more  emended  form  by  Mitscherlich. — 6.  Virgines  lectas  pue- 
rosgue  castos.  The  Sibylline  verses  directed,  that  the  youths  and  maid- 
ens, which  composed  the  chorus,  should  be  the  offspring  of  parents  that 
were  both  alive  at  the  time,  i.  e.  should  be  patrivni  and  matrirm. — 7.  Sep- 
Um  coUes.  An  allusion  to  Rome,  and  the  seven  hiUs  on  which  it  was 
built. — 9.  Curru  nitido  diem  gtii,  &c.  "  Who  with  thy  radiant  chariot 
imfoldest  and  hidest  the  day,  and  arisest  another  and  the  same.*'  The 
sun  is  here  said  to  hide  the  day  at  its  setting,  and  to  arise  on  the  mor- 
row a  new  luminary  with  the  new  day,  but  in  all  its  former  splendour. 
—11.  Possis  visere.  "Mayest  thou  behold." — 13.  Rite  maturos  aperire 
partus,  &C.  ^'Ilithyia,  propitious  in  safely  producing  mature  births, 
protect  the  Roman  mothers." — 16.  GenUdlis.  Compare  the  explanation 
of  Ddring:  "  Qimb  gignentes  seupuerperas  ope  sua  levat,  genitura  favet,  et 
te  propUiam  prabetJ'^ — 17.  Producas  subolem.  "Increase  our  offspring." 
'^Patrum.  "  Of  the  senate." — 20.  Lege  marita.  Alluding  to  the  J  uhan 
law,  "  De  maritandis  ordinibta,^  holding  out  inducements  for  entering 
the  married  state,  and  imposing  penalties  on  celibacy.  The  end  of  it 
was  to  promote  population,  and  repair  the  Ions  occasioned  by  the  car- 
nage of  the  civil  wars. 

21 — 37.  21.  CeiriusvndenoSy  &c.  "  That  the  stated  revolution  often 
times  eleven  years  may  renew  the  hymns  and  sports,  celebrated  by 
crowds  thrice  in  the  bright  season  of  day,  and  as  often  in  the  pleasing 
night."  The  Siecular  solemnities  lasted  three  days  and  three  night£ 
—25.  Vosque  veraces  eecinisse,  &c.  "  And  do  you,  ye  Fates,  true  in  ut- 
tering what  has  been  once  determined,  and  what  the  fixed  event  of  things 
confirms,  join  favourable  destinies  to  those  already  past."  The  expres- 
sion verace«  cectnwe  is  a  Grecism  for  veraces  in  eanendo.  Dictum  is 
equivalent  to  constitutum  afato. — 29.  TeUus,  The  Earth  is  here  addres- 
sed as  one  of  the  deities,  to  which  sacrifices  were  ordered  to  be  made,  by 
the  Sibylline  verses. — 30.  Spieea  dcnet  Cererem  corona,  ''Gift  Ceres 
with  a  crown,  made  of  the  ears  of  com."  This  was  the  usual  ofiering  to 
Ceres. — 16.  J^ittriant  fetus  et  aquae  salubres,  Stc.  "  And  may  refreshmgf 
rams,  and  salubrious  breezes  from  Jove,  nourish  the  productions  of  the 
fields."— 33.  Condito  teh     **With  thine  arrow  hidden  in  the  quiver.'* 
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Apollo,  with  bow  unbent,  is  mild  and  gentle  ;  but  when,  in  anffer,  he 
dmws  the  arrow  from  its  case,  and  bends  his  bow,  he  becomes  the  god 
of  pes^ence.  (Ode  2.  10.  20.)  He  is  here  addressed  in  the  former  of 
these  characters. — 34.  Audi  pueros.  From  these  words,  and  from  audi 
pueUas,  toward  the  close  of  the  stanza,  it  would  appear  thai  the  youths 
and  maidens  sang  in  alternate  chorus  the  respective  praises  of  ApoUo 
and  Diana. — 35.  Regina  bicm^is.  "  Crescent  queen."  Alluding  to  her 
appearance  during  the  first  days  of  the  new  moon. — 37.  Rama  si  vestrum 
est  opus.  The  allusion  is  to  the  Trojans*  ha vin?  abandoned  their  native 
Beats,  and  having  been  led  to  Italy  by  an  oracle  received  from  Apollo. 
Diana  is  here  joined  with  Apollo,  and  the  founding  of  Rome  is  ascribed 
by  the  bard  to  their  united  auspices. — Iliaeqtie  turmae.  The  reference  is 
to  "the  Trojan  bands"  of  Aeneas. 

41—59.  41,  Sine  fraude.  "  Without  harm."  Compare  the  words 
of  Ulpiarif  {leg,  131.  de  V,  S.)  ^*Miud  fraus  estfOliud  poena.  Fraus 
enim  sine  poena  esse  potest :  poena  sine  firaude  esse  non  potest.  Poena  est 
noxae  vmtkcta;  fraus  et  ipsa  noxa  didturj  et  quasi  poence  quaedam  praeparO' 
Ho. — 44  Plura  relictis.  "  Mor§  ample  possessions  than  those  left  be- 
hind," i.  e.  a  more  extensive  empire  tnan  their  native  one. — 45.  DL 
Addressed  to  Apollo  and  Dianajointlv.^-47.  Romulae  genti  date  remque^ 
&c.  "  Grant  to  the  people  of  Romulus  prosperity,  and  a  numerous  off- 
spring, and  every  honour."  By  decus  omne  is  meant  every  thing  that  can 
increase  the  glory  and  majesty  of  the  empire. — 49.  Q,uiq\u  vos  bubusy  &c. 
The  allusion  is  now  to  Augustus  as  the  representative  of  the  Roman 
name.  As  regards  the  expression  bubiu  albiSf  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  Sibylline  verses  prescribed  the  colour  of  the  victims,  (^dXsvicoi  ra!fp«i). 
— 53.  Jam  mari  terraque.  In  this  and  the  succeeding  stanza  the  poet 
dwells  upon  the  glories  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  power  and  pro8peri« 
ty  of  Rome. — Manus  potentes,  "  Our  powerful  forces." — 54.  Medus, 
Consult  note  on  Ode  4.  14.  41. — Albanas  secures,  "  The  Alban  axes," 
L  e.  the  Roman  power.  An  allusion  to  the  secwris  and  fasces,  as  the 
badges  of  civil  and  military  authority.  Albanas  is  here  equivalent  to  R(h 
numas,  in  accordance  with  the  received  belief  that  Rome  was  a  colony  • 
from  Alba  Lonsa. — 57.  Jam  Fides,  et  Pax,  &c.  According  to  the  barc^ 
the  golden  a^c  has  now  returned,  and  has  brought  back  with  it  the  dei- 
ties, who  had  fled  to  their  native  skies,  during  the  iron  age,  from  the 
crimes  and  miseries  of  earth.  Compare  HesuSi,  fpy.  koI  ^ii.  197.  seqq.—^ 
Pax.  An  allusion  to  the  closing  of  the  temple  of  Janus.  Consult  note 
on  Ode  4.  15.  8. — Pudorque  priscus,  "  Ana  the  purity  of  earlier  days." 
—59.  Beatapleno,  &c.  Compare  Epist,  1. 12.  28.  ^^Aureajruges  ItaUoi 
pleno  defudit  copia  cornuJ'^ 

61—73.  61,  Augur,  et  fulgente,  &c  "May  Apollo,  god  of  pro- 
phecy, and  adorned  with  the  glitterinff  bow  "  &c. — 63.  Qui  salutari  levat 
arte,  &c.  An  allusion  to  Apollo,  as  the  god  of  medicine.  Compare  the 
appellations  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Greek  poets,  in  reference  to 
this ;  dKinoSi  Ijirtos,  otaHio,  &c.  In  this  stanza,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
thefour  attributes  of  Apollo  are  distinctly  expressed :  his  skill  in  ora- 
cular divination,  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  in  music,  and  in  the  healing  art. 
— 65.  SiPalatinas  videt  aequusarces.  *4f  he  looks  with  a  favouring 
eye  on  the  Palatine  summits,"  i.  e.  if  he  lends  a  favouring  ear  to  the  so- 
lemn strains,  which  we  are  now  pouring  forth  in  his  temple  on  the  Pa- 
latine hill. — 67.  Alterum  in  lustrum,  &c.  **Por  another  lustrum,  and 
an  always  happier  age." — 69.  Aventinum,  Diana  had  a  temple  on  the 
Aventine  hUL-'AlgShm.    Consult  note  on  Ode  1. 21.  6. — ^70.  Qutiui^ 
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eimjpreces  virorum.  The  Q,uindecemvlrij  to  whose  custody  the  Sibylline 
books  were  confided,  always  began  their  consultation  of  these  oracles 
with  prayers.  To  them  also  was  entrusted  the  general  superintendance 
of  the  SsBcular  solemnities. — 73.  Hcec  Jovem  sentirgj  &c  The  order  of 
construction  is  as  follows :  Ego  chorusy  doctus  dicer e  laudes  et  Phabi  et 
Diana,  reporto  domum  bonam  certamque  spenij  Jovem  cunctosque  deos  serUire 
hae.  Thm  proceeds  from  the  united  chorus  of  youths  and  maidens, 
who^  heme  represented  by  their  coryphaeus,  or  leader,  appear  as  a  sin- 
gle mdividual.  In  our  own  idiom,  however,  the  plural  must  be  8ab« 
•tituted:  <<We,  the  chorus,"  &c. — H(Bc  sentire.  <*  Ratify  these  our 
prayers."    Sentire  is  here  used  in  the  sense  ofsmieire. 


SATIRES. 


ON  ROMAK  SATIRE. 

The  scholars  of  earlier  da]^s  were  accustomed  to  dispute,  with  no  little 
degree  of  ardour,  on  the  origin  of  Roman  Satire,  as  well  as  on  the 
meaning  of  the  term  by  whicn  this  species  of  composition  is  wont  to  be 
designated.  The  Abbe  Gamier  defines  a  Satire  to  be,  a  poem  without 
any  regular  action,  of  a  certain  length,  either  indulging  in  invective,  or 
of  an  ironical  character,  and  directed  against  the  vices  and  the  failings  of 
men  with  a  view  to  their  correction.  Was  Satire,  regarded  in  this  light,  an 
invention  of  the  Romans,  or  did  they,  in  this  branch  of  literature,  as  in 
almost  every  other,  merely  follow  in  the  path  of  some  Grecian  original  ? 
Julius  Scahger,  Daniel  Heinsius,  and  Spanheim,  have  maintained  the 
latter  opinion,  in  opposition  to  Horace  and  Gtuintilian,  whose  authority 
has  been  supportea  and  defended  by  Casaubon.  This  .whole  contro- 
versy, however,  proved  eventually,  like  so  many  others  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, only  a  dispute  about  words,  and  it  ceased  the  moment  the  subject 
was  clearly  understood.  Dacier,  Koenig,  and  other  writers  are  entitled, 
afler  Casaubon,  to  the  merit  of  having  cleared  up  the  question  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  render  any  farther  discussion  unnecessary. 

We  must  above  all  things  guard  against  confounding  together  two 
terms  which  have  an  accidental  resemblance  in  form,  but  quite  difierent 
etjrmologies,  the  Greek  Sahire  and  the  Roman  Satire.  The  former  was 
a  species  of  jocose  drama,  m  which  Sattirs  were  made  to  play  the  prin- 
cipal part,  and  hence  the  appellation  which  it  received.  We  have  but 
one  piece  of  this  kind  remaining,  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides.  On  the 
oiher  hand,  the  Roman  Satire,  the  invention  oi  which  is  ascribed  by  the 
ancient  writers  to  Ennius,  differed  from  the  Satyre  of  the  Greeks,  in 
that,  being  without  a  plot,  and  embracing  no  regular  and  continued 
action,  it  was  intended  for  the  closet,  not  for  the  stage.  This  Satire  was 
neither  a  drama,  an  epic  poem,  nor  a  lyric  effiision.  Neither  was  it  a 
didactic  piece,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  according  to  which,  a  di- 
dactic poem  is  taken  to  signify  a  production  in  verse,  which  developes, 
not  a  sm^le  truth,  but  a  system  or  truths,  or  rather  a  doctrine,  and  not 
in  a  transitory  manner  or  by  way  of  digression,  but  with  method  and 
formal  reasoning:.    The  ancients  regained  each  species  of  vrrse  as  be- 
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longing  peculiarly  to  one  particular  kind  of  poetry.  Thus  the  Hex* 
araeter  was  reserved  for  epic  and  didactic  poems  ;  the  Hexameter  and 
Pentameter,  alternately  succeeding  each  otner,  were  employed  in  elegiac 
effusions  ;  the  Iambic  was  used  in  dramatic  compositions,  while  the 
different  lyric  measures  were  devoted  to  the  species  of  poetry  which 
bore  that  name.  Now,  the  Satire  of  Ennius  deviated  from  this  rule,  in 
excludm^  none  of  these  several  metres.  All  rhythms  suited  it  equally 
well,  and  the  old  poet  employed  them  all  in  their  turn.  It  is  from  this 
medley  of  verses,  thus  employed,  that  the  name  of  Satires  {SaHra)  was 
given  to  these  productions  oi  Ennius.  Among  the  Romans,  a  platter 
or  basin,  filled  with  all  sorts  of  fruits,  was  offered  up  every  year  to  Ceres 
and  Bacchus  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  season.  This  was  termed  Satura 
or  Satira,  the  word  lanx  being  understood.  In  like  manner,  a  law  con- 
tainin<^scveral  distinct  particulars  or  clauses,  was  denominated  Lex  So* 
two.  From  these  examples,  the  peculiar  meaning  of  the  term  Satim^ 
in  the  case  of  Ennius,  will  be  clearly  perceived. 

After  Ennius  came  Pacuviua,  who  took  the  former  for  his  model.  So 
few  fragments,  however,  remain  of  his  writings,  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  us  to  form  any  definite  opinion  of  his  Satuical  productions.  Luciliufl 
succeeded,  and  effected  an  important  change  in  tnis  species  of  composi« 
tion,  by  giving  the  preference,  and  in  some  instances  exclusively  so,  to  the 
Hexameter  verse.  From  tlie  greater  air  of  regularity  which  this  alteration 
produced,  as  well  as  from  the  more  didactic  form  of  his  pieces,  in  their 
aiming  less,  at  comic  effect  than  those  of  Ennius,  and  more  at  the  improve- 
ment of  others  by  the  correction  of  vice,  Lucilius,  and  not  Ennius,  was  re- 
garded by  many  of  the  ancients  as  the  father  of  Satire.  After  his  time, 
the  Hexameter  versification  camerto  be  regarded  as  the  proper  garb  for 
this  species  of  poetry,  and  the  word  Satire  passed  from  its  primitive  signi* 
fication  to  the  meaning  given  it  at  the  commencement  of  these  remarks, 
and  which  has  been  also  retained  in  our  own  days. 

The  finishing  hand  to  Roman  Satire  was  put  by  Horace.  Thus  far  he 
has  been  viewed  as  the  great  master  of  Roman  Lyric  Poetiy,  whether 
amatory,  convivial,  or  moral.  We  have  still  to  consider  him  as  a  Satiric, 
humorous,  or  familiar  writer,  in  which  character  (though  he  chiefly  valued 
himself  on  his  odes,)  he  is  more  instructive,  and  perhaps  equall}[  pleasing. 
He  is  also  more  of  an  original  poet  in  his  Satires  than  in  his  Lyric  compo- 
sitions. Daniel  Heinsius,  indeed,  in  his  confused  and  prolix  dissertation, 
^  De  Satira  Horatiana,''^  has  pointed  out  several  passages,  which  he  thinks 
have  been  suggested  by  the  comedies  and  satiric  dramas  of  the  Greeks. 
If,  however,  we  except  the  dramatic  form  which  he  has  given  to  so  many 
of  his  Satires,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  general  resemblance  between 
them  and  those  productions  of  the  Greek  stage  which  are  at  present  ex- 
tant Satire  had  remained,  in  a  great  measure,  uncultivated  at  Rome, 
since  the  time  of  Lucilius,  who  imitated  the  writers  of  the  Greek  comedy, 
in  so  far  as  he  unspsuingly  satirized  the  political  leaders  of  the  state.  But 
Horace  did  not  live,  like  the  Greek  comedians,  in  an  unrestrained  demo- 
cracy, nor,  like  Lucilius,  under  an  aristocracy,  in  which  there  was  a  strug- 
gle for  power,  and  court  was  in  consequence  occasionally  paid  to  the 
people. 

Satire,  more  than  any  other  kind  of  poetry,  is  influenced  bjr  the  spirit 
and  manners  of  the  age  in  which  it  appears.  These  are,  in  fact,  the  ali- 
ment on  which  it  feeds ;  and,  accordingly,  in  tracing  the  progress  which 
bad  been  made  in  this  speot^  of  compositioni  from  the  time  of  Laciliu 
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tin  the  appearance  of  that  more  refined  satire  which  Horace  introduced,  it 
is  important  to  consider  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  during  tlni 
interval,  both  in  the  manners  of  the  people  and  the  government  of  the 
country. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth  naturally  tends  to  the  corruption  of  aland. 
But  a  people,  who,  like  the  Romans,  suddenly  acquire  it  by  war,  confisca- 
tions, and  pillage,  degenerate  more  quickly  than  the  nations  among  whom 
it  is  collected  by  the  slower  processes  of  art,  commerce,  and  industry.  At 
Rome,  a  corruption  of  morals,  occasioned  chiefly  by  an  influx  of  wealth, 
had  commenced  in  the  age  of  Lucilius ;  but  virtue  had  still  farther  declined 
in  that  of  Horace.  Lucilius  arrayed  himself  on  the  side  of  those  who  af- 
fected the  austerity  of  ancient  manners,  and  who  tried  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  vice,  wliich  Greece  and  the  Oriental  nations  even  then  began  to  poor 
into  the  heart  of  the  republic.  By  the  time  of  Horace,  the  bulwark  had 
been  broken  down,  and  those  who  reared  it  swept  away.  Civil  war  had 
burst  asunder  the  bonds  of  society;  property  had  become  insecure;  and 
the  eflfect  of  this  general  dissolution  remained  even  after  the  government 
was  steadily  adnunistered  l^  a  wise  and  all-powerful  despot  Rome  bad 
become  not  only  the  seat  oi  universal  government  and  wealth,  but  also 
the  centre  of  attraction  to  the  whole  family  of  adventurers,  the  magnet 
which  was  perpetually  drawing  within  its  circle  the  collected  worthless- 
ness  of  the  world.  Expense,  and  luxury,  and  love  of  magnificence  had 
succeeded  to  the  austenty  and  moderation  of  the  ancient  republic  The 
example,  too,  of  the  chier  minister,  inclined  the  Romans  to  indulge  in  that 
voluptuous  life,  which  so  well  accorded  with  the  imperial  plans  for  the 
stability  and  security  of  the  government.  A  greater  change  of  manners 
was  produced  by  the  loss  of  liberty,  than  even  by  the  increase  of  wealth. 
The  voice  of  genuine  freedom  ha<f  been  last  heard  in  the  last  Philippic  of 
Cicero.  Some  of  the  distinguished  Romans,  who  had  known  and  prized 
the  republican  forms  of  government,  had  fallen  in  the  field  of  civil  conten- 
tion, or  been  sacrificed  during  the  proscriptions.  Of  those  who  survived, 
many  were  conciliated  by  benefits  and  royal  favour,  while  others,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  calm  that  followed  the  storms  by  which  the  state  had 
been  lately  agitated,  acquiesced  in  the  imperial  sway  as  now  afllbrding  the 
only  security  for  property  and  life.  Courtly  compliance,  in  consequence, 
took  place  of  that  boldness  and  independence  which  characterized  a  Ro- 
man citizen  in  the  age  of  Lucilius.  The  Senators  had  now  political  supe- 
liors  to  address,  and  the  demeanour  which  they  had  employed  towards 
the  emperor  and  his  advisers,  became  habitual  to  them  in  their  intercourse 
with  their  equals.  Hence,  there  prevailed  a  politeness  of  behaviour  and 
conversation,  which  diflered  both  from  the  roughness  of  Cato  the  censor, 
and  fi-om  the  open-hearted  urbanity  of  Scipio  or  Laclius.  Satires,  direct^ 
ed,  like  those  of  Lucilius,  and  the  comic  writers  of  Greece,  against  politic 
cal  characters  in  the  state,  were  precluded  by  the  unity  and  despotism  ot 
power.  If  Lucilius  arraigned  in  nis  verses  Mutius  and  Lupus,  he  was 
supported  by  Scipio  and  Laehus,  or  some  other  heads  of  a  faction.  But 
in  the  time  of  Horace  there  were  no  political  leaders  except  those  tolerated 
by  the  emperor,  and  who  would  have  protected  a  satirist  in  the  Augustan 
age  from  the  resentment  of  Maecenas  or  Agrippa  7 

The  rise  and  influence  of  men  like  Maecenas,  in  whom  power  and 
wealth  were  united  with  elegant  taste  and  love  of  splendour,  introduced 
what  in  modem  times  has  been  called  fashion.  They  of  course  were 
frequently  imitated  in  their  villas  and  entertainments,  by  those  who  had 
no  pretensions  to  emulate  such  superiors,  or  who  vied  with  them  un- 
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ffracefiilly.  I'he  wealthy  frcedman  and  provincial  magistrate  rendered 
Diemselves  ridiculons  by  this  species  of  rivalry,  and  supplied  endless 
topics  of  sportive  satire  ;  foi  it  would  appear  that  Maecenas,  and  thoso 
within  the  pale  of  fashion,  had  not  made  that  progress  in  true  politeness, 
which  induces  either  to  shun  the  society  of  such  pretenders,  or  to  endure 
it  without  contributing  to  their  exposure.  Hence  the  pictures  of  the 
self-importance  and  ridiculous  dress  of  Aufidius  Luscus,  and  the  en- 
tertainment of  Nasidienus  to  which  Maecenas  carried  his  buffoons  along 
with  him,  to  contribute  to  the  sport  which  the  absurdities  of  their  host 
■upplied. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  practice,  which  in  modem  times  has  been 
termed  legaev-huntingj  became  literally  a  profession  and  employment 
Those  who  h>llowed  it  did  not,  like  the  parasites  of  old,  content  them- 
selves with  the  offals  from  the  board  of  a  patron.  Assiduous  flattery^ 
paid  to  a  wealthy  and  childless  bachelor,  was  considered  at  Rome  aa 
the  surest  and  readiest  mode  of  enrichment,  after  the  confiscations  of 
property  were  at  an  end,  and  the  plundering  of  provinces  wag  prohibited. 
The  desire  of  amassing  wealth  continued,  though  the  methods  by  wMch 
it  was  formerly  ^ined  were  interdicted,  and  ue  Romans  had  not  ac- 
quired those  hiabits  which  might  have  procured  it  more  honourable  gi»-. 
tification. 

About  the  same  period,  philosophy,  which  never  had  made  much 
progress  at  Rome,  was  corrupted  and  perverted  by  vain  pretenders. 
The  unbending  principles  of  the  Stoics  in  particular,  had  been  carried  to 
so  extravagant  a  length,  and  were  so  little  in  accordance  with  the  feel- 
ing of  the  day,  or  manners  of  a  somewhat  voluptuous  court,  that  what- 
ever ridicule  was  cast  upon  them  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  generally  ac- 
ceptable and  amusing. 

In  the  age  of  Augustus  the  Romans  had  become  a  nation  of  poets, 
and  many  who  had  no  real  pretensions  to  the  character,  sought  to  occu- 
py, in  rhyming,  that  time  which,  in  the  days  of  the  republic,  would  have 
been  employ^  in  more  worthy  exertions.  The  practice,  too,  of  recita- 
tions to  friends,  or  in  public  assemblies,  was  introduced  about  the  same 
period  ;  and  it  was  sometimes  no  easy  matter  to  escape  from  the  vanity 
and  importunity  of  those,  who  were  predetermined  to  delight  their  neigh- 
bours with  the  splendoiir  and  harmony  of  their  verses.  In  abort,  foppery 
and  absurdity  of  every  species  prevailed ;  but  the  Augustan  age  was 
one  rather  of  folly  than  of  atrocious  crime.  Augustus  liad  done  much 
for  the  restoration  of  good  order  and  the  due  observance  of  the  laws  ; 
and,  though  the  vices  of  luxury  had  increased,  the  salutary  effects  of  his 
administration  checked  those  more  violent  offences  that  so  readily  burst 
forth  amid  the  storms  of  an  agitated  republic.  Nor  did  the  court  of  Au- 
gustus present  that  frightful  scene  of  impurity  and  cruelty,  which,  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  raised  the  scorn,  and  called  forth  the  satiric  indigna- 
tion, of  Juvenal.  In  the  time  of  Horace,  Rome  was  rather  a  theatre^ 
where  inconsietency  and  folly  performed  the  chief  parts,  and  where 
nothing  better  remained  for  the  wise  than  to  laugh  at  the  comedy  which 
was  enacted. 

That  Horace  was  not  an  indifferent  spectator  of  this  degradation  of 
ois  country,  appears  from  his  glowing  panegyrics  on  the  ancient  patrioto 
of  Rome,  his  retrospects  to  a  better  age,  and  to  the  simplicity  of  th« 
^priaca  gena  mrialium.^    But  no  better  weapon  was  left  him  than  tho 
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light  shads  of  ridicule.  What  could  he  have  gained  b^  pursuing  tha 
guilty,  sword  in  hand,  as  it  were,  like  Lucilius.  or  arrogating  to  himseK 
among  courtiers  and  men  of  the  world,  the  character  of  an  ancient  censor? 
The  tone  which  he  struck  was  the  onty  one  that  suited  the  period  and  cir- 
cumstances: it  pervades  the  whole  oi  his  satires,  and  is  assumed,  what-' 
eyer  may  be  the  folly  or  defects  which  he  thinks  himself  called  on  to 
expose.  A  wide  field  in  those  days  was  left  open  for  satire,  as  its  pro- 
vince was  not  restricted  or  pre-occupied  by  comedy.  At  Rome  there 
never  had  been  any  national  drama  in  which  Roman  life  was  exhibited  to 
the  public.  The  plays  of  Terence  and  his  contemporaries  represented 
Greek,  not  Roman  manners ;  and  toward  the  close  of  the  Republic,  and 
conmiencement  of  the  empire,  the  place  of  the  regular  comedy  was 
usurped  by  mimes  or  pantomimes.  All  the  materials,  then,  which  in 
other  countries  have  been  seized  by  writers  for  the  stage  were  exclusivelv 
at  the  disposal  and  command  of  the  satirist.  In  the  age  of  Louis  l4^ 
Boileau  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  draw  a  full-length  portrait  of  a 
misanthrope  or  a  hypocrite.  But  Horace  encountered  no  Moliere,  on 
whose  department  he  might  dread  to  encroach;  and,  accordingly,  his 
satires  represent  almost  every  diversity  of  folly  incident  to  human  nature. 
Sometimes,  too,  he  bestows  on  his  satires,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
dramatic  form ;  and  thus  avails  himself  of  the  advantages  which  the 
drama  supplies.  By  introducing  various  characters  discoursing  in  their 
own  style,  and  expressing  their  own  peculiar  sentiments,  he  obtained  a 
wider  range  than  if  every  thine  had  seemed  to  flow  from  the  pen  of  the 
author.  How  could  he  have  displayed  the  follies  and  foibles  of  the  age 
00  well  as  in  the  person  of  a  slave,  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  master's 
private  life  ?  how  could  he  have  exnibited  the  extravagance  of  a  philo- 
sophic sect  so  justly,  as  from  the  mouth  of  the  pretended  philosopher, 
newly  converted  to  stoicism?  or  how  could  he  have  described  the  banquet 
of  Kasidienus  with  such  truth,  as  from  the  Hps  of  a  guest  who  had  been 
present  at  the  entertainment  7 

Horace  had  also  at  his  uncontested  disposal,  all  those  materials,  whidi, 
in  modem  times,  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  novel  or  ro- 
mance. Nothing  resembling  that  attractive  species  of  composition  ap- 
neared  at  Rome,  before  the  time  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  in  the  reign  of 
Nero.  Hence,  those  comic  occurrences  on  the  street,  at  the  theatre,  or 
entertainments — the  humours  of  taverns — the  adventures  of  a  campaign 
or  joumev,  which  have  supplied  a  Le  Sage  and  a  Fielding  with  such 
varied  exhibitions  of  human  life  and  manners,  were  all  reserved  un- 
touched for  the  Satiric  Muse  to  comlnne,  exaggerate,  and  diversify.  The 
chief  talent  of  Horace's  patrons,  Augustus  and  Maecenas,  lay  in  a  true 
discernment  of  the  tempers  and  abilities  of  mankind  ;  and  Horace,  him- 
self was  distin^ished  by  his  quick  perception  of  character,  and  his  equal 
acquaintance  with  books  and  men.  These  qualifications  and  habits,  and 
the  advantages  derived  from  them,  will  be  found  apparent  in  almost  every 
Satire.  {Dunlop^»  Roman  LUerature,  vcL  3.  p.  239  seqq.  SchoUf  HUt, 
IM.  Ronu  vol.  1.  p.  143  seqq.) 


Satire  1.  A  desire  of  amassing  enormous  wealth  was  one  of  the 
niost  prevalent  passions  of  the  time ;  and,  amid  the  struggles  of  civil 
warfare,  the  lowest  of  mankind  had  succeeded  in  accumulating  fortunes. 
It  is  against  this  inordinate  rage  that  the  present  satire  is  directed.  In  a 
dialogue,  supposed  to  be  held  between  the  poet  and  a  miser,  the  former 
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exposes  the  folly  of  those  who  occupy  themselves  solely  in  the  aoqmsition 
of  wealth,  and  replies  to  all  the  ar^  meats  which  the  miser  adouces  in 
6iVour  of  hoarding.     {DurUop^s  Roman  Literature,  voL  3.  p.  247.) 

1 — 22.  1.  ^uiJU,M<zcenaSf$iXi,  The  construction  is  as  follows :  Qui 
fit,  Macenag,  tU  nemo  vivat  corUentiu  iUa  sorte,  guam  eortem  aeu  ratio  dede* 
rit,  sen  fors  objecerit,  ut  lavidet  sequentes  diversa.  'How  happens  it, 
Maecenas,  that  no  man  lives  contented  with  that  lot,  which  either  reflec- 
tion may  have  given  him,  or  chance  have  thrown  in  his  way,  but  rather 
deems  their  condition  enviable,  who  follow  pursuits  in  life  that  are  difle- 
rent  from  his  own  ?"  Ratio  here  denotes  that  deliberation  and  reflection 
which  direct  our  choice  in  selecting  a  career  for  life. — 4.  O  fortunati  mer" 
catores,  "Ah!  ye  happy  traders."  As  regards  the  peculiar  meaning 
of  the  term  merccdor,  consult  note  on  Ode  1.  1.  16. — 7.  MUitia  est  potior, 
^  A  soldier's  life  is  better,"  i.  e.  than  this  wliich  I  pursue. — Concurritur, 
*  The  combatants  engage." — 9.  Juris  legumque  peritus,  **  The  lawyer." 
Literally :  ^  he  who  is  versed  in  the  principles  ofjustice  and  in  the  laws.'' 
— 10.  Sub  gaUi  cantum,  &c  **When  a  client  knocks,  by  cock-crow,  at 
his  door." — 11.  lUe,  datis  vadibus,  &c.  **  He,  who,  having  given  bo'I  for 
his  appearance,  has  been  forced  from  the  country  into  the  city."  The 
allusion  is  to  the  defendant  in  a  suit  In  the  Roman  courts  of  law,  as  in 
our  own,  the  plaintiff  required  that  the  defendant  should  give  bail  for  his 
appearance  in  court  {vades,)  on  a  certain  day,  which  was  usually  the  third 
day  after.  Hence  the  plaintiff  wets  said  vadari  reum^and  the  defendant 
vades  dare,  or  vadim4>mum  promittere. — 14.  Fabium,  The  individual  here 
named  appears  to  have  been  a  loquacious  and  tiresome  personage,  but 
whether  a  philosopher  or  a  lawyer  is  uncertain. — 15.  Quo,  rem  deducam, 
"To  what  conclusion  I  will  bnng  the  whole  aflair." — 18.  Mutatis  par^ 
tibus,  "Your  conditions  in  life  being  changed." — 19.  AWtnt  "They 
will  be  unwilling  to  accept  the  offer."  The  subjunctive  is  here  employed, 
because  the  sentence  depends  on  Si  qub  dicat  which  precedes. — ,4tqitk 
licet  esse  beatis.  "  And  yet  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  happy."  A 
Gnecism  for  licet  iis  esse  beatos, — 20.  Merito  quin  iUis,  &c  "  Why  justly 
offended  Jove  may  not  puff  out  against  them  both  his  cheeks."  The 
poet  draws  rather  a  ludicrous  }>icture  of  angry  Jove,  swelling  with  indig- 
nation. Perhaps,  however,  it  is  on  this  very  account  more  in  keeping 
with  the  context— 22.  Facilem,    "Ready." 

23 — 37.  23.  Prceterea,  ne  sic,  &c.  "  But,  not  to  run  over  a  matter  ot 
this  kind  in  a  laughing  way,  as  they  who  handle  sportive  themes." — 25. 
Olim.  "Sometimes." — 26.  Doctores,  "Teachers."  The  poet  institutes 
a  comparison,  no  less  amusing  than  just,  between  the  pedagogue  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  iBsopean  or  Socratic  instructor  on  the  other.  The 
former  bribes  his  little  pupils  "to  learn  their  letters,"  by  presents  of 
"  cake,"  the  latter  makes  mstruction  palateable  to  the  full-grown  children 
whom  they  address  by  arrajring  it  in  the  garb  of  mirth  and  pleasantry. 
—27.  Serf  (omen.  "However."  These  particles,  as  well  as  the  sim- 
ple sed,  iptun  autem,  &c.  are  elegantly  used  to  continue  a  sentence  or 
idea  which  has  been  interrupted  by  a  parenthesis. — ^29.  Peifidus  hie 
candor.  "  This  knavish  lawyer."  As  regards  the  term  cavior,  compare 
the  remark  of  Valart ;  "Cautor  vocdbxdum  jurii  est :  cavere  enim^wnde 
cautor,  omnes  constdii  partes  significat  et  impletJ*  The  common  text  has 
eaupo. — 32.  Q^uum  sibi  sint  congesta  cibaria,  "  When  a  provision  for  life 
shall  have  been  collected  by  them." — 33.  Parvula  magni  formica  labmis* 
*'  The  little  ant  of  great  industry."  The  epithets  parvtda  and  magni 
present  a  very  pleasing  antithesis. — 35.  Haud  ignara  ac  non  ineauta  Jvr 
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fiiri.  "  Not  ignorant  nor  improvident  of  the  future." — 36.  Simxd  incefw 
9wn  eontristatf  &c  **  As  soon  as  Aquarius  saddens  the  ended  year.**  The 
^ear  is  here  considered  as  a  circle  constantly  turning  round  and  renew- 
ing its  course.  Hence  the  epithet  inversus  ("  inverted,"  i.  e.  brought  to 
a  close)  which  is  apphed  to  it  when  one  revolution  is  fully  ended  and 
another  is  just  going  to  commence.  The  allusion  in  the  text  is  to  the 
be^^nning  of  winter.  According  to  Porphyrion,  the  sun  passed  into 
Aquarius  on  the  17th  day  before  the  Calends  of  February,  (16th  Janu- 
ary) and  storms  of  rain  and  severe  cold  marked  the  whole  period  of  itf 
continuance  in  that  sign  of  the  Zodiac. — 37.  Et  Ulis  utitur  anUy  &c. 
**  And  wisely  uses  those  stores  which  it  has  previously  collected."  The 
ant  shows  more  wisdom  than  the  miser,  in  using,  not  hoarding  up,  its 
gathered  stores. 

3^ — 56.  38.  J^equefervidus  mstusj  Stc.  The  allusion  is  here  to  things 
violent  in  themselves,  and  which  every  moment  threaten  injury  or  de- 
struction. "  Neither  the  scorching  heat  of  summer,  nor  the  winter's 
cold,  fire,  shipwreck,  or  the  sword." — 40.  Dum,  "  Provided.*'— 41 .  Q,vid 
juvat  immensuniy^c,  "  What  pleasure  does  it  yield  thee  to  bury  by 
stealth,  in  the  earth  dug  up  to  receive  it,  an  immense  sum  of  silver  and 
of  gold  ?"— 43.  Q,uodt  si  comminuas,  &c  The  miser  is  here  supposed  to 
answer  in  defence  of  his  conduct.  "  Because,  if  once  thou  beginnest  to 
take  from  it,  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  wretched  <m."  Therefore,  argues 
the  miser,  it  had  better  remain  untouched  in  the  earth. — 44.  At,  ni  id  fit, 
&c.  The  poet  here  replies  to  the  miser's  argument.  "  But,  unless  this 
is  done  (L  e.  unless  thou  breakest  in  upon  thy  wealth)  what  charms  does 
the  accumulated  hoard  contain  ?" — 45.  Millia  frumenti  tua  triverit,  &c. 
•*  Thy  threshing  floor  may  have  yielded  a  hundred  thousand  measures 
of  grain,  still  thy  stomach  will  contain,  on  that  account,  no  more  of  it 
than  mine."  Witheentim,miUia8upp\ymodiorum.---47.  Reticulum,  "A 
netted  bag."  Reticulumj  called  by  Varro,  Panariuni,  {L.  L.  4,  22.)  was 
a  species  of  sack  or  bag,  wrought  in  the  form  of  a  net,  in  which  the 
slaves  were  wont  to  carry  bread. — Venales,  Equivalent  to  servos. — 50. 
Viventi,  A  dative  after  the  impersonal  refert,  as  m  the  present  instance, 
is  unusual,  but  cannot  therefore  be  pronounced  incorrect,  as  some  main- 
tain it  to  be,  who  substitute  viventts. — 51.  »3t  suave  est,  &c.  A  new  ar- 
gument on  the  part  of  the  miser.  ''But  it  is  pleasing  to  take  from  a 
large  heap."— 52.  Dum  ex  parvo  nobis,  &c.  We  have  here  the  poet's  re- 
ply, simple  and  natural,  and  impossible  to  be  controverted.  "  If  tliou 
permittest  us  to  take  just  as  much  from  our  small  heap,  why  sbouldst 
thou  extol  thy  grananes  above  our  humble  meal-tubs  ?"  i.  e.  while  our 
wants  can  be  as  easily  supplied  from  our  scanty  stores,  what  advantage 
have  thy  granaries  over  our  small  meal-tubs  ?" — 54.  Liquidi  non  ampliua 
vma  vd  cyatho,  "  No  more  than  a  pitcher  or  cup  of  water." — 56.  Quom 
ex  hoc  fonticulo,  "  Than  from  this  little  fountain  tnat  flows  at  my  feet"— 
Ed  fit,  plenior  ut  si  quos,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this : 
Hence  it  happens,  that  if  any,  despising  the  humble  fountain,  prefer  to 
draw  from  tne  stream  of  some  large  and  impetuous  river  like  the  Aufi- 
dus,  being  seized  by  its  current  they  will  be  swept  away  and  perish  amid 
the  waters  :  i.  e.  those,  who,  not  content  with  humble  means,  are  con- 
tinually seeking  for  more  extensive  possessions,  will  eventually  sufiei 
for  their  foolish  and  insatiable  cupidity. — As  regards  the  Aufidus,  Cod. 
suit  note  on  Ode  3.  30.  10. 

61 — 79.  61.  M  bona  pars  hominwn,  &c.  After  having  proved  by  unan- 
swerable arguments,  that  riches,  except  w©  use  them,  have  nothing 
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itiful,  or  agreeable ;  the  poet  here  anticipates  an  objection, 

., -_._.  might  possibly  make,  that  this  love  of  money  is  onlva  d©! 

"'^uu  ''T"^^??'  «^"^®  ^\*^e  always  esteemed  in  proportion  to  our 
«realth.     This  objection  might  have  some  weight,  for  a  love  of  public  es- 
-eem  has  virtue  m  it.     But  the  miser  falsely  disguises  his  avance  under 
the  name  of  a  more  innocent  passion,  and  wilftSly  mistakes.     (Deceota 
tupmne  •falso.)-62.  quiatanti,  qumtum  Aa6«M, «,.    "Because,  ^u 
wilt  be  esteemed  m  proportion  to  thy  wealth."— 63.  Quid  facias  m  1 
What  wilt  thou  do  with  such  an  one  as  this  ?"— 64.  Q,uatenus.  «  Since." 
—68.  Tantalus  a  labrisj  &c.     The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this  • 
Thou  who  merely  gazest  on  thj  money  hoarded  up  in  thy  coflfers  without 
putting  It  to  any  use,  or  deriving  any  benefit  from  it,  art  like  Tantalum 
who,  tormented  with  thirst,  catches  in  vain  at  the  water  that  escapoi 
from  his  lips.    This  is  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  the  poet,  not  to  tho 
miser  with  whom  he  has  been  reasoning,  but  to  the  sordid  Athenian 
whom  he  has  just  been  picturing  to  the  view.    On  hearing  the  allusion 
to  Tantalus,  the  miser  bursts  into  a  laugh,  and  the  poet  then  turns  upon 
him  with  the  question  QuW  rides  ?    The  miser  laughs  at  the  poet's  ci- 
ting what  the  prevalent  scepticism  of  the  day  regarded  as  one  of  a  mere 
tissue  of  fables.— 89.  MiUato  nomine, kc.    "The  name  changed,  the 
story  is  told  of  thee."  The  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows :  Dost  thou  laugh, 
and  ask  what  Tantalus  is  to  thee  ?     Change  names  with  Tantalus,  and 
thou  wilt  occupy  hLs  place :  for,  as  he  saw  the  water  before  his  eyes  and 
yet  could  not  taste  it,  so  thou  gazest  upon  thy  money,  but  derivest  no 
benefit  from  the  accumulated  hoard.— 71.  Indormis  inhians.    A  striking 
picture  of  the  disturbed  and  restless  slumbers  of  the  miser,  who,  even  in 
his  sleeping  moments,  appears  engrossed  with  the  thoughts  of  his  dar- 
ling treasure.— Socm.    "Sacred  offerings."— 74.    Jldde  queis  hunuma, 
&c.     "Add  those  other  comforts,  which  being  withheld  from  her,  hu- 
man nature  will  experience  pain,"  i.  e.  those  comforts  which  nature  can- 
not want  without  pain. — 77.  Malos  fares,    "  Wicked  thieves."    The 
poet  imitates  here  the  simplicity  of  the  Homeric  idiom :  Thus  we  have 
in  Uomer,  KaKis  Sdvarosi  "evil  death,"  tcaicds iiSpos, Koieii  voftvos,  &jc — 78. 
.Yc  te  compUerU  fugientes,     "  Lest  they  rob  thee,  and  abscond." — ^79. 
Semper  ego  optariMj  &c.     "  For  my  part,  I  wish  to  be  ever  very  poor  in 
such  possessions  as  these,"  i.  e.  I  never  wish  to  come  to  the  possession 
of  such  burdensome  and  care- producing  riches. 

80—100.  80.  M  si  conddvit,  &c  The  miser  here  rallies,  and  ad- 
vances a  new  argument  When  sickness  comes  upon  us,  our  wealth, 
according  to  him,  will  secure  us  good  and  faithful  attendance,  and  we 
shall  speedily  be  restored  to  the  domestic  circle. — Teniatum  frigore. 
" Attacked  with  the  chill  of  fever." — 81.  Habes  qui  assideaL  "Thou 
hast  one  to  sit  by  thy  bed-side." — 82.  Ut  te  suscitet.  "  To  raise  thee 
from  the  bed  of  sickness,"  or,  more  freely,  "  to  restore  thee  to  health.** 
— 84.  M>n  uxor  salvum  te  vult,  &c  The  indicant  reply  of  the  poet. — 
86.  Pueri  atque  puellae,  "  The  very  children  m  the  streets." — 86.  Pott 
omnia  ponas,  A  tmesis  (or  postponas  omnia, — 88.  *fn  sic  cognatos,  kc 
"  Or,  dost  thou  purpose,  by  such  a  course  of  conduct  as  this,  to  retain 
those  relations  whom  nature  of  her  own  accord  gives  thee,  and  to  keep 
them  thy  friends  ?"  i.  e.  dost  thou  fancy  to  thyself  that  thy  relations  wiU 
continue  to  love  thee,  when  all  thy  affections  are  centered  in  thy  gold  7 
-790.  Infelix,  The  vocative. — 94.  Parto  quod  avebas.  "What  thou 
didst  desire  being  now  obtained."  Understand  <o.— 95.  (lui,  tarn,  &c, 
**  Who,  (the  story  is  not  long),  so  rich  that  he  measured  his  money."— 
97.  M  usque  supremum  tempus.    "  To  the  very  last  moment  of  hia  UTst** 
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—100.  Fortissima  Tyndaridarwn,  "Bravest  of  the  children  of  Tynda/. 
HIS,"  L  e.  a  second  Clytemnestra.  The  poet  likens  the  freedwoman  to 
Clytemnestra,  who  slew  her  husband  Agamemnon,  and,  in  so  doing, 
proved  herself,  as  he  ironically  expresses  it,  the  bravest  of  the  TyndarU 
doe.  This  term,  Tyndaridae,  though  of  the  masculine  gender,  includes 
the  children  of  Tyndarus  of  both  sexes. 

101—106.  101.  fluid  frdi^wrsuades.kc.  "What  then  dost  thou 
advise  me  to  do  ?  To  live  like  Maenius,  or  in  the  way  that  Nomenta- 
nus  does  ?"  Maenius  and  Nomentanus  appear  to  have  been  two  dissi- 
pated prodigals  of  the  day,  and  the  miser,  in  whose  eyes  any,  even  tbs 
most  trifling,  expenditure  seems  chargeable  with  extravagance,  imagines, 
with  characteristic  spirit,  that  the  poet  wishes  him  to  turn  spendthrift  at 
once. — 102,  Pergis  pu^nanMa  secum,  &c.  We  have  here  the  poet's  reply. 
"  Art  thou  going  to  unite  things  that  are  plainly  repugnant."  Literally : 
**  things  that  contend  together  with  opposing  fronts. "  A  metaphor  taken 
from  the  combats  of  animals,  particularly  of  rams. — 103.  ^on  ego,  ava- 
rum,  ic.  "When  I  bid  thee  cease  to  be  a  miser,  I  do  not  order  thee  to 
become  a  spendthrift  and  a  prodigal."  Vappa  properly  denotes  palled 
or  insipid  wine :  it  is  thence  figuratively  applied  to  one  whose  extrava- 
gance and  debaucheries  have  rendered  him  good  for  nothing.  The 
origin  of  the  term  nthido  is  disputed. — 105.  Est  iiUer  Ttmcdn  qviddam, 
&c.  "  There  is  some  difference  certainly  between  Tanais  and  the  father- 
in-law  of  Visellus."  "  The  poet  offers  the  example  of  two  men,  as 
much  unlike  as  the  miser  is  to  the  prodigal.  Compare  the  remark  of 
Ddring.  "  Tanaisy  Maecenatis  libertus,  spado,  at  socer  quidem  VUeUi 
hemiosus  fuisse  dicituf .  J^uUum  inter  se  differ ebunt  igitur  isti  duo  homines." 
—106.  Est  modus  in  rebus,  &c.  "  There  is  a  mean  in  all  things,  there 
are,  in  fine,  certain  fixed  limits,  on  either  side  of  which  what  is  riehi 
cannot  be  found."  Rectum  is  here  equivalent  to  the  rd  6pd6¥  of  the  Greeks, 
("  Q,uod  ad  certam  fwrmam  recti  fit*") 

108 — 120.  108.  Illuc  unde  abii  redeo.  The  poet  now  returns  to  the 
proposition  with  which  he  originally  set  out,  that  all  men  are  dissatisfied 
witn  their  respective  lots. — ^emon^  ut  avarus,  &c.  "  Like  the  miser,  will 
no  man  think  himself  happy,  and  will  he  rather  deem  their  condition  en- 
viable who  follow  pursuits  in  life  that  are  different  from  his  own  ?"  i.  e. 
Is  it  possible  that  all  resemble  the  covetous  man  in  this  ?  to  be  dissatis- 
fied  with  what  the^  have,  and  to  envy  those  around  them. — 112.  Tabes^ 
cat  7  "  Will  he  pine  with  envy?** — 111.  ^eque  se  maj&ri  paiiperiorum, 
&c.  "And  will  he  not  compare  himself  with  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  are  less  supplied  than  himself  with  the  comforts  of  life  ?" — 
114.  Carceribus,  "  From  the  barriers."  Consult  note  on  Ode,  1.  1.  4. 
— 115.  Suosvineenttbus.  "  That  outstrip  his  own."  Understand  tfgv<». 
— 120.  J^e  me  Crispini,  &c.  "  Lest  thou  mayest  think  that  I  have  been 
robbing  the  portfolio  of  the  blear-eyed  Crispinus."  The  individual  here 
alludeof  to  would  seem  to  have  been  a  ridiculous  philosopher  and  poet  of 
the  day,  and  notorious  for  his  garrulity.  (Compare  Serm.  1.3.  139.) 
According  to  the  scholiast,  he  wrote  some  verses  on  the  Stoic  philosophy, 
and,  on  account  of  his  loquacit]^,  received  the  iippellation  oi  iperdXayos. 
Why  Horace  should  here  style  him  "  blear-eyed,"when  he  laboured  under 
this  defect  himself  (Serm.  1.  5.  30  and  49.)  has  given  rise  to  considera- 
ble discussion  among  the  commentators.  The  explanation  of  Ddring 
is  the  most  reasonable.  This  critic  supposes  that  Horace,  having  been 
called  by  Crispinus,  and  other  of  his  adversaries,  "  the  blear-eyed  poet," 
through  contempt,  now  buds  back  this  epithet  (lipp/us)  upon  the  offend- 
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era,  with  the  intent,  however,  that  it  should  refer  rather  to  the  obscurity 
which  shrouded  their  mental  vision. 


Satire  2.  "In  the  previous  Satire,"  remarks  Watson,  "Horace 
bad  observed  that  there  was  a  measure  in  things ;  that  there  were  fixed 
and  stated  bounds,  out  of  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  what 
was  right.  Yet  so  it  is  with  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  that,  instead 
of  searching  for  virtue  where  reason  directs,  they  always  run  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  and  despise  that  middle  way  where  alone  they  can 
have  any  chance  to  find  her.  The  design  of  the  poet,  in  the  present 
Satire,  is  to  expose  the  folly  of  this  course  of  conduct,  and  to  show 
men  that  they  thereby  plunge  themselves  into  a  wider  and  more  unfa- 
thomable sea  of  misery,  increase  their  wants,  and  ruin  both  their  repu- 
tation and  their  fortune :  whereas,  would  men  be  but  prevailed  upon  to 
live  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by  nature,  they  might  avoid  all  these 
calamities,  and  have  wherewith  to  supply  their  real  wants.  He  takes 
occasion  from  the  death  of  Tigellius,  a  welUl^nown  singer,  to  begin 
with  observing  the  various  judgments  men  pass  upon  actions  and  cha- 
racters, according  to  their  different  humours.  Some  commend  a  man 
as  liberal  and  generous,  whom  others  censure  as  profuse  and  extrava- 
gant From  this  difference  of  judgment  proceeds  a  difference  of  beha- 
viour, in  which  men  seldom  observe  any  degree  of  moderation,  but 
always  run  from  one  extreme  to  another.  One,  disdaining  to  be  thought 
a  miser,  profusely  squanders  away  his  estate ;  another,  fearing  to  be 
accounted  negligent  in  his  affairs,  practises  all  the  unjustifiable  methods 
of  extortion,  and  seeks  in  every  way  to  better  his  fortune.  Thus  it 
happens  that  the  middle  course  is  neglected  ;  for 

Dum  vUant  stvUi  vitia,  in  contraria  currunt. 

The  poet  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  same  observation  holds  good 
in  all  the  other  pursuits  of  life,  as  well  as  in  those  several  passions  by 
which  men  are  commonly  influenced.  Fancy  and  inclination  usually 
determine  them,  when  little  or  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  voice  of  reason. 
Hence  he  takes  occasion  to  attack  two  of  the  reigning  vices  of  his 
time." 

I — 11.  1.  ^mbiibaiarum  coUegia,  &c.  "The  colleges  of  music-girls, 
the  Quacks,  the  sharping  vagabonds,  the  female  mime-players,  the 
trencher-cousins  of  the  day,"  &c.  The  Ambubaide  were  female  flute- 
players,  from  Syria.  The  morals  of  this  class  of  females  may  be  ascer- 
tained from  Juvenal,  3.  62.  They  were  accustomed  to  wander  about 
the  forum  and  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and  the  poet  very  pleasantly 
applies  here  to  their  strolling  hknds  the  dignified  appellation  of  collegia, 
— Pharinacopolce,  Not  "  apothecaries,"  as  some  translate  the  term,  but 
rather  wandering  quacks,  armed  with  panaceas  and  nostrums. — 2, 3f«n- 
did.  The  allusion  here  is  not  to  actual  mendicants,  but  to  the  priests 
of  Isis  and  Cybele,  and  other  persons  of  this  stamp,  who,  while  m  ap- 
pearance and  conduct  but  little  removed  from  mendicity,  practised  every 
mode  of  cheating  and  imposing  upon  the  lower  orders. — Mimes.  These 
were  female-players  of  the  most  debauched  and  dissolute  kind.--Borf<»- 
trones.  The  various  explanations  given  of  this  term,  render  it  difficult 
to  determme  what  the  true  meaning  is.    Our  translatidn  accords  with 
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the  remark  of  During,  who  makes  the  word  denote  the  whole  class  of 
low  and  dirty  parasites. — 3.  TigeUi.  The  reference  is  to  M.  Hermo- 
genes  Tigellius,  a  well-known  singer  and  musician  of  the  day,  who  had 
stood  high  in  favour  with  Julius  Caesar,  and  after  him  with  Augustus. 
He  seems  to  have  been  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  a  fine  voice,  and  a 
courtly  and  insinuating,  address.  His  moral  character  may  be  inferred 
from  those  who  are  said  here  to  deplore  his  death,  and  on  whom  he 
would  appear  to  have  squandered  much  of  his  wealth.^-4.  Q,iiippe  h&» 
rUgnus  erat,  "  For  he  was  a  kind  patron. " — Contra  hie.  The  reference 
is  now  to  some  other  individual  of  directly  opposite  character. — 7.  Hum 
si  percmteria,  &c.  "  If  thou  ask  a  third,  wn^,  lost  to  every  better  feel- 
ing, he  squanders  the  noble  inheritance  of  his  ancestors  in  ungrateful 
,  gluttony." — 8.  Stringat,  The  allusion  is  properly  a  figurative  one  to 
tiie  stnppingroff  the  leaves  from  a  branch. — 9.  Omnia  conductis  coement, 
&c.  **  Buymg  up  with  borrowed  money  every  rare  and  dainty  viand." 
The  lender  is  said  locart  pecuniam,  the  borrower,  conducere  pecuniam, — 
10.  •61mm  parvi.  "  Of  a  mean  spirit." — 11 .  Laudatur  ab  his,  &c  **  For 
this  line  of  conduct,  he  is  commended  by  some,  he  is  censured  by 
others." 

12—20.  12.  Fujidius,  A  noted  usurer. — VappiZ  famamMmet  ae  ne- 
htdonis.  Consult  note  on  Satire  1. 1. 104. — 13.  PosiUs  infoenore.  "  Laid 
out  at  interest."  Pecuniam  in  fenore  ponere  is  used  for  pectmiafn  fenori 
dare, — 14.  Q^tdnas  hie  capiH,  &c.  "He  deducts  from  the  principal  five 
common  interests."  Among  the  Romans,  as  among  the  Greeks,  mo- 
ney was  lent  from  month  to  month,  and  the  interest  tor  the  month  pre- 
ceding was  paid  on  the  Calends  of  the  next.  The  usual  rate  was  one 
as  monthly  for  the  use  of  a  hundred,  or  12  per  cent,  per  annum  f  which 
was  called  usura  centesima,  because  in  a  hundred  months  the  interest 
equalled  the  principal.  In  the  present  case,  however,  Fufidius  charges 
5  per  cent,  monthly,  or  60  per  cent,  per  anntim;  and,  not  content  even 
with  this  exorbitant  usury,  actually  deducts  the  interest  before  the  mo- 
ney is  lent  For  instance  he  lends  a  hundred  pounds,  and  at  the  end  of. 
the  month  the  borrower  is  to  pay  him  a  hundred  and  five,  principal  and 
interest.  But  he  gives  only  ninety-five  pounds,  deducting  his  interest; 
when  he  lends  the  money,  and  thus  in  twenty  months  he  doubles  his 
principal. — 15.  Q,tianto  perditiafr,  &c.  *^The  more  of  a  spendthrift  he 
perceives  one  to  be,  the  more  he  rises  m  his  demands." — 16.  J^Tomina 
sectatur,  modo  sumta  teste  virili,  &c.  "  He  is  at  great  pains  in  getting 
young  heirs  into  his  debt,  who  have  just  taken  the  manly  ,^own,  and 
who  five  under  the  control  of  close  and  frugal  fathers,"  i.  e.  he  is  anxious 
to  get  their  names  on  his  books.  Among  the  Romans,  it  was  a  cus- 
tomary formality,  in  borrowing  money,  to  write  down  the  sum  and  sub- 
scribe the  person's  name  in  me  banker's  books.  Hence  women  is  put 
for  a  debt,  for  the  cause  of  a  debt,  for  an  article  of  account,  &c. — Modo 
sumta  veste  virUu  The  toga  virUis,  or  manly  gown,  was  assumed  at  the 
completion  of  the  seventeenth  year. — 18.  M  in  se  pro  qucestu,  &c.  "  But, 
thou  wilt  say,  his  expenses  are  in  proportion  to  his  gains."— 19.  Qvom 
sibi  non  sU  amicus,  "  IIow  little  he  is  his  own  friend,"  i.  e.  how  he 
pinches  himself. — 20.  Terentl  fahula  quem  miserum,  &ic.  "Whom  the 
play  of  Terence  represents  to  have  led  a  wretched  life,  after  he  had 
driven  his  son  from  his  roof."  The  allusion  is  to  Menedemus,  in  the 
play  of  "  the  Self-tormentor,"  (HeavtontimorumenoSf)  who  blames  him- 
self for  having,  by  his  unkind  treatment,  induced  his  only  son  to  for- 
sake him  and  go  abroad  into  the  army,  and  resolves,  by  way  of  se\f» 
Dunishment,  to  lead  a  miserable  and  penunous  life. 
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Satire  3.  This  Satire  is  directed  against  the  inclination  which  many 
persons  feel  to  put  a  bad  construction  on  the  actions  of  others,  and  to 
exaggerate  the  faults  which  they  may  perceive  in  their  character  or  dis« 
position.  This  failing,  which  perhaps  had  not  been  very  prevalent  iq 
republican  Rome,  when  the  citizens  lived  openly  in  each  other's  view 
had  increased  under  a  monarchical  government,  in  which  secrecy  pro 
duced  mistrust  and  suspicion.  The  satirist  concludes  with  refuting  the 
absurd  principle  of  the  portico— that  all  faults  and  vices  have  the  same 
degree  of  enormity.     {DurUop's  Roman  Literature,  vol.  3.  p.  248.) 

3 — 10.  3.  Sardus  habebaiy  &c  **  Tigellius  of  Sardinia,  whom  every 
body  recollects,  had  this  failing."  lUe  is  here  strongly  emphatic,  and  in- 
dicatire,  at  the  same  time,  ox  contempt  As  regards  Tigellius  consult 
note  on  Satire  1.  2.  3. — 4.  Casar,  Alluding  to  Augustus. — 5.  Pains, 
Alluding  to  Julius  Caesar,  whose  adopted  son  Augustus  was. — 6.  Si  col' 
Ubwisset,  "If  he  himself  felt  in  the  humour." — Mb  ovo  usqi*e  admalOy  &c 
**  He  would  sing  lo  Bacche !  over  again  and  again,  from  the  beginning 
to  the' end  of  the  entertainment"  These  words  lo  Bacche!  formed  the 
(fommencement  of  the  drinking  catch  which  Tigellius  incessantiy  re- 
'Veated,  and  hence,  in  accordance  with  a  custom  prevalent  also  in  our 
own  times,  they  serve  to  indicate  the  song  or  catch  itself.  As  regards 
the  expression  ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  Romans 
began  their  entertainments  with  eggs  and  ended  with  fruits. — 7.  Modo 
summa  voce,  &c.  "  At  one  time  in  the  highest  key,  at  another  time  in 
that  which  corresponds  with  the  base  of  the  tetrachord."  Literally, 
"which  sounds  gravest  among  the  four  strings  of  the  tetrachord."  The 
order  of  construction  b  as  f(3lows ;  "  inodo  summa  voce,  modo  hoc  voce 
guoe  resonal  (i.  e.  est)  in  quaiuor  chordis  imaJ^ — 9.  .ATi/  ceqtuUe  homini  fuU 
tUu  "  There  was  nothing  uniform  in  that  man." — Sa^pe  vdut  qui  curre^ 
hat,  &c.  The  construction  is,  sape  currebat  velut  qui  hostem  fugiens 
(scil.  curreret). — 10.  Persccpe  velut  qui  Junonis,  &c.  We  must  not  un- 
derstand currebat  here  with  perscepe,  but  lento  gradu  incedebat,  or  some- 
thing equivalent,  as  is  plainly  required  by  the  conteirt.  From  this  pas- 
sage, and  from  a  remark  of  the  scholiast,  it  would  appear  that,  on  the 
festivals  of  Juno,  processions  were  customary,  in  which  Canephori  had  a 
part  to  bear.     Their  gait  was  always  dignified  and  slow. 

12—21.  12.  Tetrarchas,  "Tetrarchs."  TcfrarcAa  originally  denoted 
one  who  ruled  over  the  fourth  part  of  a  country  or  Idngdom,  (from  rirrapa 
and  ifx^.)  Afterwards,  however,  the  term  merely  came  to  signify  a  minor 
or  inferior  potentate,  without  any  reference  to  the  extent  of  territory  go 
vemed. — 13.  Loquens,  "Talking  of."  This  term  here  carries  with  it 
the  idea  of  a  boastful  and  pompous  demeanour. — Mensa  tripes.  The 
tables  of  the  poorer  class  among  the  Romans  commonly  had  but  three 
feet. — \A.  Concha  salispuri.  "A  shell  of  clean  salt"  A  sheU  formed  in  gene- 
ral the  salt-cellar  of  the  poor. — 15.  Decies  centena  dedisses.  "  Hadst  thou 
given  a  million  of  sesterces  to  this  frugal  being,  this  man  who  could  live  hap- 
pily on  so  littie,  in  five  days  there  was  nothing  in  his  cofiers."  The  use  of 
the  indicative  erat,  iti  place  of  the  subjunctive,  serves  to  give  more  liveliness 
to  the  representation.  As  regards  the  expression  Decies  centena,  it  must 
be  recollected  that  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  millia  sesterHHtm. — 17.  J^octes  vi- 
plabat  ad  ipsvm  mane,  &c.  "  He  would  sit  up  all  night  until  the  very  morn- 
ing, he  would  snore  away  the  entire  day.  Never  was  there  any  thing  so 
inconsistent  with  itself." — 20.  Imo  alia,  et  fortasse  minora,  "Yes,  1 
hftvr  faults  of  anotnerkind,  though  perhaps  less  disagreeable."  The  usage 
of  the  conjunction  tt  in  this  passage  is  analogous  to  that  of  «cai  for  km7h 
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in  Gredc. — ^31.  Manius.  Hor&ce,  after  acknowledging  that  he  was  net 
without  faults,  here  resumes  the  discourse.  I  am  far,  says  the  poet,  from 
being  like  Nlsnius,  who  defames  his  friend,  and  at  the  same  tune  winks 
at  much  greater  fsulings  in  himself.  On  the  contrar}^,  I  consider  him 
every  way  deserving  ofthe  severest  censure.  The  individual  here  alluded 
to,  is,  in  all  probabiSty,  the  same  with  the  Msenius  mentioned  in  the  first 
Satire.  There  he  appears  as  a  worthless  and  profligate  man,  here  as  a 
•landerer. 

22 — ^27.  22.  Tgnorcu  te  7  an  ut  ignotum,  kc.  "  Art  thou  unacqu&jifed 
with  thyself  7  or  dost  thou  think  that  thou  art  going  to  impose  upon  ns,  as 
one  who  is  a  stranger  to  his  own  failings  7"  With  ignotvm  understand 
sibi. — 24.  Stultus  et  improbtia  hie  amor  est,  **  This  is  a  foolish  and  un- 
just self-love."  With  amor  supply  sui. — 25.  Q,uum  ttui  pervideas  ocuHSf 
&c.  <*  When  thou  lookest  on  tiime  own  faults  as  it  were  with  anointed 
eyes,  obscure  of  vision  to  thine  own  harm."  The  man  who  winks  at  his 
own  defects,  is  not  unaptly  compared  to  one  who  labours  under  some  dis- 
temper of  vision  {lipjyitudo,)  and  whose  eyes,  smeared  with  ointment 
{coUyrium,)  are  almost  dos^  on  external  objects.  Pervideas,  in  the  text, 
is  used  for  the  simple  verb  as  m  Greek  Kanieiv  for  ISctv.  As  regards  the 
construction  ofmale  mthlippus,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  meaning  of 
this  adverb,  in  passages,  when  thus  construed,  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  context :  thus,  male  laxtis  is  for  nimis  laxus,  male  sedulus  for 
importune  sedultis,  male  raucus  for  moleste  raucus,  &c — 26.  Scutum.  Put 
for  acute, — 27.  Epidaurius.  Either  an  ornamental  epithet,  or  else  alluding 
to  the  circumstance  ofthe  serpent  being  sacred  to  Aesculapius,  who  had  a 
celebrated  temple  at  Epidaurus  in  Argolis.  The  ancients  always  ascribed 
a  very  piercing  sight  to  serpents,  particularly  to  their  fabled  dragon.  Hence 
the  etymology  of  draco  {ipdxtav)  from  ^pxw,  (UpaKov,  ipdKuv.) 

29 — 36.     29.  Iracundior  est  paulo.    "A  friend  of  thine  is  a  little  too 

Jiuick -tempered.''  The  poet  here  begins  to  insist  on  the  duty  we  owe  our 
riends,  of  pardoning  their  lit^e  failings,  especially  if  they  be  possessed  of 
talents  and  moral  worth. — Minus  aptus  acutis  nariftiM,  &c.  "  He  is  too 
homely  a  person  for  the  nice  perceptions  of  gentility  which  these  individu- 
als possess."  As  regards  the  phrase  acutis  naribus,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  it  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  obesis  naribus.  The  former,  taken  in 
a  more  literal  sense  than  in  the  present  passage,  denotes  a  natural  quick- 
ness and  sharpness  of  the  senses,  the  latter  the  reverse. — 30,Rideri^ssU, 
to  quod,  &c  *'  He  is  hable  to  be  laughed  at,  because  his  hair  is  cut  in  too 
clownish  a  manner,  his  toga  drags  on  the  ground,  and  his  loose  shoe 
hardly  keeps  on  his  foot." — 31.  Rvalicius  tonso.-  More  Uterally :  **to  him 
shorn  in  too  clownish  a  manner."  Understand  illi. — Male,  This  adverb 
qualifies  hteret,  not  laxus. — 32.  Jtt  est  bonus,  &c.  "  But  he  is  a  wor^y 
man :  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  a  worthier  one  does  not  live."  The  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  tbe  whole  passage  is  as  follows :  But  what  of 
all  this  7  He  is  a  man  of  worth,  he  is  thy  friend,  be  has  distinguished  talents, 
and  therefore  thou  shouldst  bear  with  his  failings. — 33.  Ingenium  ins^ens 
inculto,  kc.  *'  Talents  of  a  high  order  he  concealed  beneath  this  unpolish* 
ed  exterior." — 34.  Denique  te  ipsum  concute,  *'  In  fine,  examine  thine 
own  breast  carefulhr,"  i.  e.  be  not  a  censor  towards  others,  until  thou  hast 
been  one  to  thyselfT— 36.  ^amque  neglectis  urenda,  &c.  "  For  the  fern, 
fit  only  to  be  burned,  is  produced  in  nejrlected  fields."  The  idea  intended 
to  be  conveyed  is  this :  As  neglected  fields  must  be  cleared  by  fire  ofthe 
fern  which  has  overrun  them,  so  must  those  vices  be  eradicated  from  the 
breast,  which  either  nature  or  evil  habits  have  produced. 
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38—40.  38.  lUuc  prcRvertamur,  amaiorem,  &c.  The  transition  here  is 
short,  and  consequently  somewhat  obscure.  Pravtrtere  signifies,  pro- 
perly, to  get  before  another  b}r  taking  a  shorter  path  ;  and  hence,  when 
the  context,  as  in  the  present  instance,  refers  to  the  manner  in  which  a 
subject  is  to  be  considered,  this  verb  will  denote  an  abandoning  of  more 
formal  and  tedious  arguments  in  order  to  arrive  at  our  conclusion  by  a 
nearer  and  simpler  way.  The  passage  under  consideration,  tlierefore, 
may  be  rendered  as  follows :  "  But,  omitting  more  formal  arguments, 
let  «y  merely  turn  our  attention  to  the  well-known  circumstance,  that 
the  disagreeable  blemishes  of  a  beloved  object  escape  her  blinded  ad- 
mirer." To  desire  mankind,  as  Sanadon  well  remarks,  to  examine 
their  own  hearts,  and  enquire  whether  their  vices  proceed  from  nature 
or  custom,  constitution  or  education,  is  to  engage  them  in  a  long  and 
thomy  road.  It  is  an  easier  and  shorter  way,  to  mark  the  conduct  of 
others ;  to  turn  their  mistakes  to  our  own  advantage,  and  endeavour  to 
'  do  by  virtue,  what  they  do  by  a  vicious  excess.— 40.  Polypus.  The  first 
syllable  is  lengthened  by  the  arsi$.  By  the  polypus  is  here  meant  a 
swelling  in  the  hollow  of  the  nostrils,  which  either  grows  downward  and 
dilates  the  nostrils  so  as  to  deform  the  visage,  or  else,  taking  an  oppo- 
site direction,  extends  into  the  fauces  and  produces  danger  of  strangu- 
lation. In  both  cases  a  ve^offensive  smell  is  emitted.  It  receives  its 
name  from  resembling,  by  iWnany  roots  or  fibres,  the  sea-animal  termed 
polypus,  so  remarkable  for  its  numerous  feet,  or  rather  feelers,  (xoXMs 
and  volFf.) 

41 — 48.  41.  Vellem  in  amtdtia,  &c.  "I  could  wish  that  we  might 
err  in  a  similar  waj,  where  our  fi-iends  are  concerned,  and  that  virtue 
would  give  to  this  kmd  of  weakness  some  honourable  name,"  i.  e.  would 
that,  as  the  lover  is  blind  to  the  imperfections  of  his  fair  one,  so  we  might 
close  our  eyes  on  the  petty  failings  of  a  friend,  and  that  they  who  teach 
the  precepts  of  virtue  would  call  this  weakness  on  our  part  by  some  en- 
gaging name,  so  as  to  tempt  more  to  indulge  in  it. — 43.  Jit.  "  For." 
In  the  sense  of  enimvero.  The  construction  of  the  passage  is  as  fol- 
lows :  **Jltf  ut  pater  non  fastidit,  si  quod  sit  vitiiim  gnaiif  sic  nos  debemua 
rum  fastidire,  si  quod  sit  vitium  amtci.— 44.  Strabonem  appeUat  PcRtum 
paler,  "His  squmt-eyed  boy  a  father  calls  Patus,''^  i.  e.  pink-eyed. 
PcRtus  is  one  who  has  pinking  eyes.  This  was  accounted  a  beauty,  and 
Vcnus's  eyes  were  commonly  painted  so. — 45.  Et  puUum,  male  parvus, 
&c.  **  And  if  any  parent  has  a  son  of  very  diminutive  size,  as  the  abor- 
tive Sisyphus  formerly  was,  he  styles  him  Pullus,^^  i.  e.  his  chicken. 
The  personage  here  alluded  to,  under  the  name  of  Sisyphus,  was  a 
dvrart  of  Mark  Antony's.  He  was  of  very  small  stal^re,  under  two 
feet,  but  extremely  shrewd  and  acute,  whence  he  obtained  the  appella- 
tion of  Sisyphus,  in  allusion  to  that  dexterous  and  cunning  chieftain  of 
fabulous  times.-— 47.  Varum.  "A  Varus." — 48.  Scaurum.  "One  of 
the  Scauri."  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  names  here  given  by  the 
poet,  Poitus,  Puilus,  VaruSy  and  Scaurus,  were  surnames  of  Roman  fa- 
milies more  or  less  celebrated.  This  imparts  a  peculiar  spirit  to  the  ori- 
ginal, especially  in  the  case  of  the  two  latter,  where  the  parent  seeks  to 
cover  the  deformities  of  his  off*spring  with  names  of  dignity.  Varus,  as 
an  epithet,  denotes  one  who  has  the  legs  bent  inwarcw,  or  as  the  scho- 
liast expresses  it,  "  cxijus  pedes  bttrorsum  retortce  aunt,"  The  opposite  to 
this  is  Valgus.  By  the  appellation  Scaurus,  is  meant  one  who  has  tlie 
ankles  branching  out,  or  is  club-footed. 

49—66     49.  Purcius  hk  vivit  ?  Sru^i  dicatur*    The  poet  here  exem* 
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pliiies  this  rule  as  he  would  wish  it  to  operate  in  the  case  of  fiiemls. 
"  Does  thia  friend  of  thine  live  rather  too  sparingly  ?  let  him  be  styled 
by  thee  a  man  of  frugal  habits." — Ineptus  et  jactantior  hie  pmdo  est  7 
"  Is  this  one  accustomed  to  forget  what  time  and  place  and  circum- 
stance demand,  and  is  he  a  little  too  much  given  to  boasting  V*  As  re- 
gards the  term  ineptuSy  our  language  appears  to  be  in  the  same  predica- 
ment, in  which,  according  to  Cicero,  tnc  Greek  tongue  was,  having  no 
single  word  by  which  to  express  its  meaning.  {De  Oral.  2.  4.)— 
60.  Concinnus  amicis  postulat,  &c.  "  He  requires  that  he  appear  to  his 
friends  an  agreeable  companion,^'  i.  e.  he  requires  this  by  the  operation 
of  the  rule  which  the  poet  wishes  to  see  established  in  matters  of  friend- 
ship.— 51.  M  est  truculentiory  &c.  "But  is  he  too  rude,  and  more  free 
in  what  he  says  than  is  consistent  with  propriety  7  let  him  be  regarded 
as  one  who  speaks  just  what  he  thinks,  and  who  is  a  stranger  to  all 
fear." — 53.  Caldior  est  ?  acres  inter  numeretur.  "  Is  he  too  quick  and 
passionate  ?  let  him  be  reckoned  among  men  of  spirit" — 55.  •At  nos 
virtutes  ipsas  invertimus,  &c.  "We,  however,  misrepresent  virtues 
themselves,  and  are  desirous  of  smearing  over  the  cleanly  vessel."  The 
expression  sincerum  vas  incrustare  means  either  to  solder,  or  varnish,  a 
whole  vessel^  that  has  no  flaw,  and  therefore  needs  no  solder,  or  varnish, 
or  else  to  daub  over,  to  taint  with  a  bad  sn^  a  pure  vessel.  The  lat- 
ter of  these  two  significations  prevails  herer  57.  MvUum  est  demissus 
homo  7  "Is  he  a  man  of  very  modest  and  retiring  character?" — IJli 
tarda  cogTiomen,  &c.  "  We  call  him  heavy  and  dull." — 59.  J^tdlique  malo 
latus  obdit  apertum.  "And  exposes  an  unguarded  side  to  no  ill-design- 
ing person,"  i.  e.  lays  himself  open  to  the  arts  of  no  bad  man. — 61. 
Crimina,  In  the  sense  of  criminationes, — Pro  bene  sano  ac  rum  inemtto, 
&c.  "  Instead  of  a  discreet  and  guarded,  we  style  him  a  disguised  and 
subtle,  man." — 63.  Simplicior  quis,  et  est,  &c.  Is  any  one  of  a  more 
simple  and  thoughtless  character  than  ordinary,  and  is  he  such  a  per- 
son," &c.  By  the  term  simplicior  is  here  meant  an  individual  of  plain 
and  simple  manners,  who  thoughtlessly  disregards  all  those  little  mat- 
ters, to  which  others  so  assiduously  attend,  who  wish  to  gain  the  favour 
of  the  rich  and  powerful.  Horace  names  himself  among  these,  probably 
to  remove  a  reproach  thrown  upon  him  by  his  enemies  of  being  a  refined 
courtier. — 63.  Libenter,  "Whenever  the  humour  has  seized  me."— 64. 
Ut  forte  legentem  aut  taciturn,  ^  "So  as,  perhaps,  unseasonably  intru- 
sive, to  interrupt  another,  when  reading  or  musing,  with  any  trifling 
conversation."---66.  Communi  sensu  plane  careL  "The  creature  evidently 
wants  common  sense."  The  communis  sensus,  to  which  reference  la 
here  made,  is  a  knowledge  of  what  time,  place  and  circumstance  de- 
mand from  us  in  our  intercourse  with  others,  and  especially  with  the 
rich  and  powerful. 

67 — 82.  67.  (luam  temere  in  nosmet,  &c  The  idea  intended  to  be 
conveyed  is  as  follows  :  How  foolish  is  this  conduct  of  ours  in  severely 
marking  the  trifling  faults  of  our  friends.  As  we  judge  ^em,  so  shaU 
we  be  in  turn  judged  by  them. — 69.  Jlmicus  dulcis,  ut  aequum  est,  &c 
"Let  a  kind  fnend,  when  he  weighs  my  imperfections  agamst  my  good 
qualities,  incline,  what  is  no  more  than  just,  to  the  latter  as  the  more  nu- 
merous of  the  two,  if  virtues  do  but  preponderate  In  me."  The  meta- 
phor is  taken  from  weighing  in  a  balance,  and  the  scale  is  to  be  turned 
m  favour  of  a  friend.  Cum,  in  this  passage,  is  not  a  preposition  as 
some  would  consider  it,  but  a  conjunction ;  and  the  expression  mea  bona 
eompenset  vitiis,  is  a  species  of  hypallage  for  vilia  mea  compenset  boms^r^ 
72.  Hoc  lege,    "  On  this  condition." — In  trutina  ponetur  eadem.    "  Ho 
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shall  be  placed  in  the  same  balance,"  L  e.  his  failings  shall  be  estimated 
in  return  by  me  with  equal  kindness. — 76.  Denique,  quatentu  excidi,  &c. 
**  Finally,  since  the  vice  of  anger  cannot  be  wholly  eradicated."  Tha 
second  part  of  the  Satire  be^ns  here. — 77.  SttUtis.  The  stoics  called 
all  persons  who  did  not  practise  their  peculiar  rules  of  wisdom,  fools  and 
mad. — 78.  Pondenbus  modvUs<jue  stds,  "Her  weights  and  measures." 
— Res  ut  quaeqw  est.  "  Accordmg  to  the  nature  of  each  particular  case," 
i.  e.  as  each  particular  case  requires. — ^80.  Toiler e,  "  To  take  away,"  i.  e. 
from  table. — 81.  LigwrnerU,  In  the  sense  of  (ie^TUstoom/. — 82.  Laheme. 
It  is  altogether  uncertain  what  individual  the  poet  hei«  intends  to  desig- 
nate. 

83 — 89.  83.  Q,winto  furioswSf  &c.  **  How  much  more  insane,  and 
how  much  greater  than  this  is  the  crime  of  which  thou  art  guilty."  Hoc 
IS  here  the  ablative,  not  the  nominative,  and  refers  to  the  cruel  conduct 
of  the  master  towards  his  slave.  The  crime  alluded  to  in  peccatum  is 
stated  immediately  after,  "  Paulum  deUquU  amicus,''^  he, — 85.  Concedas. 
"  Overlookest" — Insuavis.  "  Unkind." — 86.  Rusonem,  Ruso  was  a 
well-known  usurer,  and  a^the  same  time  prided  himself  on  his  literary 
talents.  When  his  debtors  were  unable  to  pay  the  principal  or  the  in- 
terest that  was  due,  their  only  way  to  mitigate  his  anger  was  to  listen 
patiently  to  him  while  he  read  over  to  them  his  wretched  historical  pro- 
ductions. He  was  thus,  as  Francis  well  observes,  a  double  torment,  he 
ruined  the  poor  people,  who  borrowed  money,  by  his  extortion,  and  he 
read  them  to  death  with  his  works. — ^87.  Tristes  Kalendce,  The  Calends 
are  here  called  tristesy  or  gloomy,  in  allusion  to  the  poor  debtor  who  finds 
himself  unable  to  pay  what  he  owes.  Money  was  lent  among  the  Ro- 
mans from  month  to  month,  and  the  debtor  would  of  course  be  called 
upon  for  payment  of  the  principal  or  interest  on  the  Calends  of  the 
ensuing  month.  Another  part  of  the  month  for  layinj^  out  money  at 
interest  or  calling  it  in  was  the  Ides.  Consult  note  on  Epode  2. 67.— 
88.  Mercedemaut  nummos,  "The  interest  or  principal." — Undeunde, 
"  In  some  way  or  other." — Amaras.  Equivalent  to  inepte  scriptas.—S9, 
Ponecto  iugtdo.  Ruso  reads  his  unfortunate  hearer  to  death  with  his 
silly  trash,  and  the  poor  man,  stretching  out  his  ncek  to  listen,  is  com- 
pared to  one  who  is  about  to  receive  the  blow  of  the  executioner.-^ 
AudiL    "  Is  compelled  to  listen  to." 

91 — ^95.  91.  Evandri  manihus  tritum,  "  Fashioned  in  relief  by  thg 
hands  of  Evander,"  L  e.  adorned  with  work  in  reUef.  As  regards  the 
Evander  here  mentioned,  the  scholiast  informs  us  that  he  was  a  distin  • 
guished  artist,  carried  from  Athens  to  Alexandrea  by  Mark  Antony,  and 
thence  subsequentljr  to  Rome.  Some  commentators,  however,  under- 
stand by  the  expression  Evandri  manibus  tritum  a  figurative  allusion  to 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  article  in  question,  as  if  it  had  been  worn 
smooth  as  it  were  by  the  very  hands  of  Evander,  the  old  monarch  of 
early  Roman  story. — 95.  Comndssajide.  "  Secrets  confided  to  his  ho- 
nour." Fidt  is  here  the  old  form  of  the  dative.  Compare  Ode  3.  7. 4. 
Spmsumve  negmrit.    "  Or  has  broken  his  word." 

96 — 1 10.  96.  Q,wis  porta  esse  fere  placuitt  &c.  The  poet  here  begins 
an  attack  on  the  Stoic  sect,  who  maintained  the  strange  doctrine  that  all 
offences  were  equal  in  enormity.  According  to  them,  every  virtue  being 
a  conformity  to  nature,  and  every  vice  a  deviation  from  it,  all  virtues  and 
vices  were  equal.  One  act  of  beneficence,  or  justice,  is  not  more  truly  so 
than  another :  one  fraud  is  not  more  a  fraud  than  another  |  therefore  tnere 
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is  no  other  difference  in  the  essential  nature  of  moral  actions,  than  that 
some  are  vicious,  and  others  virtuous. — 97.  Quvm  ventum  ai  venan  est, 
"  When  they  come  to  the  plain  realities  of  life." — Sensus  mcresque.  "The 
general  sense  of  mankind  and  the  established  customs  of  all  nations." — 
99.  Quum  prorepseruntf  &c.  Horace  here  follows  the  opinion  of  Epicurus 
respecting  the  primitive  state  of  man.  According  to  this  philosopher,  the 
first  race  of  men  rose  out  of  the  earth,  in  whidi  they  were  formed  by  a 
mixture  of  heat  and  moisture.  Hence  the  peculiar  propriety  of  prortpse^ 
runt  in  the  text. — 100.  Mutum,  By  this  epithet  is  meant  the  absence  oi 
articulate  language,  and  the  possession  merely  of  certain  natural  cries  like 
other  animals.    According  to  Epicurus  and  his  followers  articulate  Ian- 

guage  was^an  improvement  upon  the  ne^tural  language  of  man,  produced 
y  its  general  use,  and  by  that  general  experience  which  gives  maprove- 
ment  to  every  thing. — l^l,  Pugnis.  Frompugtitw. — 102.  Usxis,  "Ex- 
perience." — 103.  Q^uihus  voces  sensusqut  notarent,  "By  which  to  mark 
articulate  sounds,  and  to  express  their  feelings."  A  word  is  an  articulate 
or  voceJ  sound,  or  a  combination  of  articulate  and  vocal  sounds,  uttered 
by  the  human  voice,  and  by  custom  expressing  an  idea  or  ideas. — 104. 
JVomt/w.  "Names  for  things."— 105.  Pontre,  "To  enact."— 110.  Virir 
hus  editior.    "  The  stronger."  * 

112 — 123.  112.  Fastosque  mundL  "And  the  annals  of  the  world,** 
i.  e.  the  earliest  accounts  that  have  reached  us  respecting  the  primitive 
condition  of  man. — 113.  ^ec  natura  potest ^  &c.  A  denial  of  tne  Stoic 
maxim,  that  justice  and  injustice  have  their  first  principles  in  nature  itself. 
— 114.  Dividit,  ''Discerns." — 115.  J^ec  vincet  ratio  Aoc,  &c.  "Nor  will 
the  most  subtle  reasoning  ever  convince  us  of  this,  that  he  sins  equally 
and  the  same,"  &c.  By  ratio  are  here  meant  the  refined  and  subtle  dis- 
quisitions of  the  Stoics  on  the  subject  of  morals. — 116.  Caules,  "Cole- 
worts." — Fregeiit.  "  Has  broken  ofi*and  carried  away."  Equivalent  to 
Jractos  abstulerit. — 1 17.  J^oclumus.  "  In  the  night-season." — Adsil  regtda, 
"Let  some  standard  be  fixed." — 118.  ^eauas.  "Proportioned  to  them." 
— 119.  Scutica.  The  sculica  was  a  simple  "strap,"  or  thong  of  leather, 
used  for  slight  offences,  particularly  by  school-masters,  in  correcting  their 
pupils.  The flagellumf  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  "lash,"  or  whip,  made 
of  leathern  thongs,  or  twisted  cords,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  sometimes 
sharpened  with  small  bits  of  iron  or  lead  at  the  end.  This  was  used  in 
correctmg  great  oflenders. — 120.  JsTe  ferula  cczdas,  &c.  The  ferula  was  a 
"  rod,"  or  stick,  with  which,  as  with  the  scutica^  boys  at  school  were  accus- 
tomed to  be  corrected. — 122.  Magnis  parva,  "  Small  equally  with  great 
offences." — 123.  St  tiH  regnum,  &c.  The  poet  purposely  adopts  this 
phraseology,  that  he  may  pass  the  more  easily,  by  means  of  it,  to  another 
ridiculous  maxim  of  the  Stoic  school.  Hence  the  train  of  reasoning  is  as 
follows :  Thou  sayest,  that  thou  wilt  do  this  if  men  will  only  entrust  the 
supreme  power  into  thy  hands.  But  why  wait  for  this,  when,  according 
to  the  veiy  tenets  of  thy  sect,  thou  already  hast  what  thou  wantest  ?  For 
thy  philosophy  teaches  thee  that  the  wise  man  is  in  fact  a  king.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics  about  their  wise  man,  to  which  the  poet  here  alludes, 
was  strangely  marked  with  extravagance  and  absurdity.  For  example, 
they  asserted,  that  he  feels  neither  pain  nor  pleasure ;  that  he  exercises  no 
pity ;  that  he  is  free  from  faults :  that  he  is  Divine;  that  he  can  neither  de- 
ceive nor  be  deceived  ;  that  he  does  all  things  well :  that  he  alone  is  great, 
noble,  ingenuous  ;  that  he  is  the  only  friend  ;  that  he  alone  is  free ;  that  he 
is  a  prophet,  a  priest,  and  a  king ;  and  the  like.  In  order  to  conceive  the 
true  notion  of  the  Stoics  concerning  their  wise  man,  it  mutt  be  clearly  un- 
derstood, that  they  did  not  supjxmw  »inh  a  man  actually  to  exbt,  but  that 
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they  framed  in  their  imagination  an  imasfe  of  perfection  towards  which 
every  man  should  constantly  aspire.  All  the  extravagant  things  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  their  writings  on  this  subject,  may  be  referred  t» 
their  general  principle,  of  the  entire  sufficiency  of  virtue  to  happiness, 
and  the  consequent  mdifference  of  all  external  circumstances.  {Enfield's 
Hist,  PhU.  vd,  1.  p.  346.  seqq, 

126 — 132.  126.  J^on  noati  quid  pater,  &c  The  stoic  is  here  supposed 
to  rejoin,  and  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  this  peculiar  doctrine  of  his 
sect — 127.  Chrysippua.  After  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  school,  no  phi- 
losopher more  truly  exhibited  the  character,  or  more  strongly  displayed 
the  doctrines  of  the  Stoic  sect,  than  Chrysippus. — 127.  Crepidas  nee  so- 
leas.  "Either  sandals  or  slippers." — 129.  Hermogenes.  The  same  with 
the  Tigellius  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  Satire. — 130.  Alftnua 
vafer,  "The  subtle  Alfenus."  Alfenus  Varus,  a  barber  of  Cremona, 
growing  oift  of  conceit  with  his  profession,  quitted  it,  and  came  to  Rome, 
where,  attending  the  lectures  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  a  celebrated  lawyer, 
he  made  so  great  proficiency  in  his  studies,  as  to  become  eventually  the 
ablest  lawyer  of  his  time.  His  name  often  occurs  in  the  pandects.  He 
■  was  advanced  to  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  empire,  and  obtained 
the  consulship,  A.  IT.  C.  755. — 132.  Operis  optimus  omnis  opifex,  "  The 
best  artist  in  every  kind  of  work." 

133 — 140.  133.  Vdlunt  iihi  harham.  The  poet  replies,  and  draws  a 
laughable  picture  of  the  philosophic  monarch,  surrounded  by  the  young 
rabble  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  To  pluck  a  man  by  the  beard,  was  re- 
garded as  such  an  indignity,  that  it  gave  rise  to  a  proverb  among  both 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  To  this  species  of  insult  however,  the  wan- 
dering philosophers  of  the  day  were  trequently  exposed  trom  the  ooys  in 
the  streets  of  Rome,  the  attention  of  the  young  tormentors  being  at- 
tracted by  the  very  long  beards  which  these  pretenders  to  wisdom  were 
fond  of  displaying. — 136.  Rximperis  et  latras,  "  Thou  burstest  with  rage 
and  snarlest  at  them."  Wieland  thinks  that  latras  is  here  purposely 
used,  in  allusion  to  the  resemblance  which  in  some  respects  existed  be- 
tween the  Stoics  and  Cynics  of  the  day. — 137.  Jfelongumfadam,  Sup- 
ply sermonem,  "  Not  to  be  tedious." — Q^uadra:itte  lavatum.  "  To  bathe 
for  a  farthing,"  L  e.  to  the  farthing-bath.  As  the  public  baths  at  Rome 
were  built  mostly  for  the  common  people,  they  afforded  but  very  indif- 
ferent accommodations.  People  of  fashion  had  always  private  baths  of 
their  own.  The  strolling  philosophers  of  the  day  frequented,  of  course, 
these  public  baths,  and  mingled  with  the  lowest  of  the  people.  The 
price  of  admission  was  a  quadranSf  or  the  fourth  part  oi  an  as, — 138. 
Stipatw.  "  Life-guardsman."  A  laughable  allusion  to  the  retinue  of 
the  stoic  monarch.  His  royal  body-^uard  consists  of  the  ridiculous 
Crispinus.  Compare,  as  respects  this  individual,  the  note  on  Satire  1. 
1.  120. — 140.  Stulttis,  Another  thrust  at  the  Stoics.  Compare  note  on 
verse  77. 

Satire  4  It  would  appear,  that  during  the  life-iinie  of  Horace,  tha 
public  were  divided  in  their  judgment  concerning  his  Satires— -some 
tlaming  them  as  too  severe,  while  others  thought  them  weak  and  trifling. 
Our  author,  in  order  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge  of  indulging 
in  too  much  asperity,  shows,  in  a  manner  the  most  prepossessing,  that 
he  had  been  less  harsh  tjian  many  other  poets,  and  pleads,  as  his  excuse 
fur  at  all  practisi  >g  this  species  of  composition,  the  education  he  had  re* 
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ceiTed  from  his  father,  who,  when  he  wished  to  deter  him  from  UkjUcBf 
showed  its  bad  consequences  in  the  example  of  others. 

1 — 2.  1.  Eupdis.  An  Athenian  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy.  He  wai 
bom  about  B.  C.  446,  and  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  Aristopha- 
nes.— CraHnus,  Another  Athenian  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  bom  B.  C. 
619. — Aristophanes.  Of  Aristophanes  antiquity  supplies  us  witii  few 
notices,  and  those  of  doubtful  credit  The  most  hkely  account  makes 
him  the  son  of  Philippus,  a  native  of  ^gina,  (Acham,  651-2.  SehoL  ViL 
Aristoph,  Anonym,  Athenaus,  6.  227.)  The  comedian,  therefore,  was 
an  adopted,  not  a  natural,  citizen  of  Athens.  The  exact  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  equally  unknown. — 2.  At^e  oHi,  quorum,  &c.  "And 
others,  whose  Comedy  is  of  the  Old  school,"  i.  e.  and  other  writers  of  ^e 
Old  comedy.  Ancient  comedy  was  divided  into  the  Old,  the  Middle,  and 
tiie  A*eto.  In  the  first,  the  subject  and  the  characters  were  real  In  the 
second,  the  subject  was  still  real,  but  the  characters  were  invented.  In 
the  third,  both  the  story  and  the  characters  were  formed  by  the  poet 
The  middle  comedv  arose  towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
when  a  few  persons  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  sovereignty  in  Athens, 
contrary  to  the  constitution,  and  checked  the  license  and  freedom  of  the  old  * 
comedy,  by  having  a  decree  passed,  that  whoever  was  attacked  by  the 
comic  poets  might  prosecute  them  :  it  was  forbidden  also  to  bring  real 
persons  on  the  stage,  to  imitate  their  features  with  masks,  &c.  The 
comic  drama,  after  more  than  half  a  century  of  vacillating  transition  from 
its  old  to  its  subsequent  form,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  finally  settled 
down,  through  the  ill-defined  gradations  of  the  Middle,  into  the  New 
comedy.  Tne  Old  comedy  drew  its  subjects  from  public,  the  New  from 
private,  life.  The  Old  comedy  oflen  took  its  "  dramatis  person®,"  from 
the  generals,  the  orators,  the  demagogues,  or  the  phOosophers  of  the 
day  ;  in  the  New,  the  characters  yere  always  fictitious.  The  Old  com- 
edy was  made  up  of  personal  satire  and  the  broadest  mirth,  exhibited 
under  all  the  forms,  and  with  all  the  accompaniments,  which  uncontrol- 
led fancy  and  frolic  could  conceive.  The  New  Comedy  was  of  a  more 
temperate  and  regulated  nature ;  its  satire  was  aimed  at  the  abstract 
vice  or  defect,  not  at  the  individual  offender.  Its  mirth  was  of  a  restrain- 
ed kind  ;  and,  as  being  a  faithful  picture  of  life,  its  descriptions  of  men 
and  manners  were  accurate  portraits,  not  wild  caricatures  ;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  its  gaiety  was  often  intermpted  by  scenes  of  a  grave  and 
affecting  character.  The  principal  writers  of  the  Middle  Comedy  were 
Eubulus,  Araros,  Antiphanes,  Anaxandrides,  Alexis  and  Epicrates  ;  of 
the  New,  Philippides,  Timocles,  Philemon,  Menander,  Diphilus,  Apol- 
lodorus,  and  Posidippus.     {Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  2d,  ed,p,  185.  seqq.) 

3 — 11.  3.  Erat  dignus  describi,  "Deserved  to  be  marked  out"— 
Malus,  "  A  knave." — 5.  Famosus,  "  Infamous." — MtUta  cum  libertate 
notabant.  "Branded  him  with  great  freftdom." — 6.  Hinc  omnis pendet 
Lucilius,  Literally,  "  from  this  Lucilius  entirely  hangs,"  i.  e.  this  free- 
dom of  Satu-e  was  also  the  ffreat  characteristic  of  Lucilius.  Lucilius 
was  a  Roman  kni^t,  bom  A.  U.  C.  505,  at  Suessa,  a  town  in  the  Au- 
runcan  territory.  He  was  descended  of  a  good  family,  and  was  grand 
uncle  by  the  mother's  side  to  Pompey  the  great.  His  chief  character- 
istic was  his  vehement  and  cutting  satire.  Macrobius  {Sat,  3.  16.)  calls 
him  "  Acer  et  violenhis  poeta  ;" — 7.  Mutatis  tantum  pedibus  numerisquef 
&c  "  Having  changed  merely  the  feet  and  the  rhythm  of  his  verse." 
This  applies  to  the  greater  part,  not  however  to  all,  of  his  satires.  The 
Qreek  comic  writers,  like  the  tragic,  wrote  in  Iambic  verse,  (trimeters.) 
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Lncilius,  on  the  other  hand,  a|]onted  the  Hexameter  yersincation  in 
twenty  books  of  his  satires,  from  the  commencement,  while  in  the  rest, 
with  the  exception  of  the  thirtieth,  he  employed  Iambics  or  Trochaica. 
— 8.  Emunetae  narisy  dwrus  compcnere  versus,  "  Of  nice  discernment, 
though  harsh  in  the  structure  of  his  lines." — 10.  Ut  magnimL  **  As  if 
it  were  a  great  feat"  Compare  the  explanation  of  the  scholiast : 
<*  Tanquam  rem  magTutm  et  Umde  dignanV^ — Stans  pede  in  vno.  **  Stand* 
mg  on  one  foot"  This,  of  course,  must  be  taken  in  a  figurative  sense, 
and  is  intended  merely  to  signify  "  in  a  very  short  time."  Horace  sati- 
rizes Lucilius  for  his  hurried  copiousness  and  facility. — 11 .  Quiim  Jluerei 
luttde^ituSf  &c.  **  As  he  flowed  muddily  along,  there  was  always  som^ 
thmg  that  one  would  feel  inclined  to  throw  away,"  i.  e.  to  take  up  and 
cast  aside  as  wcrthless.  Horace  compares  the  whole  poetry  of  Lucilius 
to  a  muddy  and  troubled  stream,  continually  bearing  mipurities  on  its 
surface  that  one  would  feel  inclined  to  remove. 

12 — ^21.  12.  Scribendi  laborem.  By  this  is  meant  in  fact  the  labour  of 
correction,  as  the  poet  himself  immediately  after  adds. — 13.  Scribeiidi 
recte,  &c  "I  mean  of  writing  correctly,  for,  as  to  how  much  he  wrote, 
I  do  not  at  all  concern  myselfabout  that."  Lucilius  was  a  very  volumi- 
nous writer. — 13.  Ecce,  Crispinits  niinimo  me  provocat.  Understand  num- 
mo,  "  See,  Crispinus  challenges  me  in  the  smallest  sum  I  choose  to 
name."  The  meaning  is,  that  Crispinus  offers  to  bet  a  large  sum,  so  cer- 
tain is  he  of  victory,  against  the  smallest  sum  the  poet  feels  inclined  to 
stake.  Hence  the  passage  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows ;  "Crispinus 
offers  to  bet  with  me,  a  hundred  to  one." — 16.  CiMfoJe*.  "Inspectors,"  to 
see  that  they  neither  brought  with  them  verses  already  composed,  nor  such 
as  were  the  production  of  others. — 17.  Di  bene  fecerunt,  &c.  The  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this :  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  thy  wager, 
Crispinus.  The  go<w  be  praised  for  having  made  me  what  I  am,  a  man 
of  moderate  powers  and  retiring  character.  Do  thou  go  on,  undisturbed 
by  any  rivalry  on  my  part,  with  thy  turgid  and  empty  versifying. — InopU 
me  quodque  pttsUli,  &c.  **In  having  made  me  of  a  poor  and  humble 
mini" — 19.  Jit  tu  cwiclusas,  &c.  The  order  of  construction  is  as  follows : 
M  tu  imitaref  ut  main's,  auras  conclusas  hircinis  fdlibuSj  laborantes  usque 
dum ignis  molliat  fennim.^^ — 20.  Usque,  "Constantly." — 21.  Ut  mavis. 
"  Since  thou  dost  prefer  this." 

21 — 32.  21.  Beatus  Fmmius,  "  A  happy  man  is  Fannius,'  his  wri- 
tings and  his  bust  having  been  carried,  without  any  trouble  on  his  part, 
to  the  public  library."  In  rendering  uUrOj  (which  is  commonly  trans- 
ated  "  unasked  for**),  we  have  followed  the  authority  of  the  scholiast 
**  Fannius  (luadratuSf  poeta  malusy  cum  liberosnonhaberet,  haeredipetae  sine 
fni5  cura  et  studio  (ultro)  libros  ^us  et  imaginem  inpublicas  bibliothecas  re" 
ferebantf  nuUo  tamen  merito  scriplcris.^^  In  this  way,  ultro  may  have  a 
double  meaning :  the  one  mentioned  by  the  scholiast  in  relation  to  the 
legacy-hunters,  and  the  other  slyly  alluding  to  the  absence  of  all  men- 
tal exertion,  on  the  part  of  Fannius  himself,  towards  rendering  his  pro- 
ductions worthy  of  so  high  an  honour.  At  Rome,  when  a  poet  had 
gained  for  himself  a  distinguished  name  among  his  contemporaries,  his 
works  and  his  bust  were  placed  in  the  public  libraries.  Fannius,  how-  • 
ever,  lucky  man,  secures  for  himself  a  niche  there,  without  any  trouble 
on  his  part,  either  bodily  or  mental, — 22.  Capsis,  Literally,  "his  book- 
cases." The  capsae  were  cases  or  boxes  for  holding  books  or  writings. 
By  the  use  of  the  term  on  the  present  occasion,  the  poet  would  seem  to 
atlade  to  the  voluminous  nature  of  the  wretched  proauctions  of  Fannius* 
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-r-23.  Timtntis,  The  ffenitive,  as  in  af)position  with  the  personal  pro- 
noun mdf  which  is  implied  in  the  possessive  mea. — 24.  Genus  hoe.  Un- 
derstand scribendi.  Alluding  to  Satire. — 24.  Q,uemvis  media  dige  tvrba. 
*«  Take  any  one  at  random  from  the  midst  of  the  crowd." — 28.  Hrme  ca- 
oU  argenti  splendor,  &c.  "  This  one  the  glitter  of  silver  captivates,  AlbiiiB 
18  lost  in  admiration  of  bronze."  By  argenti,  vessels  of  silver  are  meant ; 
and  by  aere,  vessels  and  statues  of  *  bronze. — Albius,  Not  the  poet,  Al- 
bins  Tibullus,  as  Baxter  would  have  us  believe,  but  some  individual  or 
other,  remarkable  merely  for  his  passionate  attachment  to  bronze. — 29. 
MxUat  merces.  "  Trades." — ^d  eum,  quo  vesperiina,  &c  An  elegant  cir- 
cumlocution for  "  the  west."  With  eum,  supply  sdern, — 30.  Q,wn  par 
mala  praeceps,  &c.  "  Nay,  like  dust  gathered  by  the  whirlwind,  he  is 
borne  headlong  through  the  midst  ol  dangers." — 32.  Svmma  deperdaL 
For  perdat  de  svmma, 

34—43.  34.  Fenum  habet  in  comu.  "He  has  hay  on  his  horn,"  i.  e. 
he  is  a  dangerous  creature.  This,  according  to  the  satirist,  is  the  cry 
with  which  the  poet  is  greeted,  whenever  he  shows  himself  to  any  of  the 
characters  that  have  just  been  described,  and  they  instantly  clear  the  way 
for  him  by  a  rapid  retreat.  The  expression  in  the  text  is  a  figurative 
one,  and  is  taken  from  the  Roman  custom  of  tying  hay  on  the  boms  ot 
such  of  their  cattle  as  were  miscliievous,  and  given  to  pushing,  in  order 
to  warn  passengers  to  be  on  their  guard. — Dummodo  risum  excvXiat  sihu 
"  If  he  can  only  raise  a  laugh  for  his  own  amusement." — 36.  Et,  quodr 
cunque  semd  chartis  Uleverit,  "  And  whatever  he  has  once  scribbled  on 
his  paper."  With  iUeverU  supply  atramento. — Omnes  ^esHet  afurno,  &c 
The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is,  that  the  poet  will  take  delight  in 
showing  his  productions  to  all,  even  to  the  very  rabble  about  town. — 37. 
Ji  fumo  redeuntes  lacuque,  "  As  they  return  from  the  bake-house  and 
the  basin."  By  lacus  is  here  meant  a  basin,  or  receptacle,  containing 
water,  supplied  from  the  aqueducts,  for  public  use. — 39.  Dederim  qui- 
bus  esse  poetis.  "  Whom,  for  my  part,  I  allow  to  be  poets."  PoeHs  is 
])ut  by  a  GrcBcism  tor  jjoetas.  The  perfect  of  the  subjunctive  is  here  used, 
'or  the  purpose  of  softeninff  the  assertion  that  is  made,  and  removing 
from  it  every  appearance  of  arrogant  authority.  So  crediderim,  "  for 
my  part  I  believe :"  confirmaverim,  "  I  am  inclined  to  affirm,"  &c. — 40. 
Concludere  versum.  "To  complete  a  verse,"  i.  e.  to  give  it  the  proper  nun. 
her  of  feet.— 42.  Semumi,  "  To  prose,"  i.  e.  the  every-day  language  ot 
common  intercourse.  Horace  here  refers  to  the  style  of  his  satires,  and 
their  purposely-neglected  air.  His  claims  to  the  title  of  poet  rest  on  his 
lyric  productions ;  but  at  the  time  when  the  present  satire  was  written, 
he  had  made  only  a  few  efforts  in  that  species  of  versification  in  which  he 
was  afterwards  to  receive  the  highest  honours  of  poetry. — 43.  Ingenivm 
cui  sit,  &c.  The  term  ingenium  here  means  that  invention,  and  the  ex- 
pression mens  divinior  that  enthusiasm  or  poetic  inspiration,  which  can 
alone  give  success  to  the  votaries  of  the  epic,  tragic,  or  lyric  muse.  By 
the  OS  magna  sonaturum  is  meant  nobleness  of  style,  which  also  forms  an 
important  attribute  in  the  character  of  a  poet 

46 — 56.  46.  Q,m>d  acer  spiritus  ac  vis,  &c.  "  Because  neither  the 
style  nor  the  subject  matter  possess  fire  and  force ;  because  it  is  mere 
prose,  except  in  so  far  as  it  oifTers  from  prose  by  having  a  certain  fixed 
measure."  The  reasoning  in  the  text  is  as  follows :  Three  things  are 
requisite  to  form  a  great  poet ;  riches  of  invention,  fire  of  imagination, 
and  nobleness  of  style.  But  since  comedy  has  none  of  these,  it  ia 
doubted  whether  it  be  a  real  poem. — 48.  M  patei  ardens^  &c.    The  poet 
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here  supposes  some  one  to  object  to  his  remark,  respecting^  the  want  of 
fire  and  force  in  comedvy  by  referring  to  the  spirited  mode  in  which  the 
character  of  the  angry  father  is  drawn,  when  raihng  at  the  excesses  of  a 
dissipated  son.  The  allusion  is  to  Demea  in  Terence's  Adelphi,  and 
to  Chromes  in  the  "  Self- tormentor"  of  the  same  poet. — 49.  ^eposjilius,  • 
**  His  dissolute  son." — 51.  •Ambulet  ante  noctem  cumfadbus.  The  refer- 
ence here  is  more  to  Greek  than  Roman  manners,  the  comedies  of  Te- 
rence being  mere  imitations  of  those  of  Menander.  The  intoxicated 
and  profligate  youth  were  accustomed  to  rove  about  the  streets,  with 
torches,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  after  having  ended  their  orgies  within 
doors.  But  far  more  disgraceful  was  it  to  appear  in  the  public  streets, 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  bearing  torches,  before  the  day  was  drawn 
to  a  close. — 52.  J^umquid  Pomponius  istis,  &c.  We  have  here  the  reply 
of  the  poet,  which  is  simply  this  j  that,  with  whatever  vehemence  of 
language  the  angry  father  rates  his  son,  it  is  very  httle  diflerent  from 
what  Pomponius  might  expect  from  his  father,  if  he  were  alive.  It  is  the 
natural  language  oi  the  passions  expressed  in  measures. — 53.  Levioru, 
"Less  severe  reproofs." — Ergo.  In  order  to  understand  the  connection 
here  between  this  sentence  and  the  one  which  precedes,  we  must  sup- 
pose the  following  to  be  understood  before  ergo.  Now,  if  the  railings 
of  the  angry  father  have  nothing  in  them  either  sublime  or  poetical,  and 
if  they  are  equally  devoid  of  ornament  and  elegance^  (i.  e.  if  they  are 
pura  scil.  opprobria,)  "  then,"  &c — 54.  Puris  verbis,  "  In  words  equally 
devoid  of  ornament  and  elegance." — 56.  Personatus,  **  Represented  on 
the  stage." 

58 — 72.  58.  Tempora  certa  modosque,  &c.  "  Their  fixed  times  and 
rhythm." — 60.  Jfon,  ut  si  sdvas,  &c.  The  construction  is,  .ATon  etiam 
invenias  membra  disjecH  poeice,  ut  si  scivas  (hos  versus  Ennii).  The  term 
eliam  is  here  equivalent  to  pariter,  and  the  meaning  of  tlie  poet  is,  that 
the  lines  composed  by  Lucilius  and  himself  become,  when  divested  of 
number^nd  rhythm,  so  much  prose,  and  none  will  find  the  scattered 
fragment  animated  with  the  true  spirit  of  poetry,  as  he  will,  if  be  take 
to  pieces  the  two  lines  of  Ennius  which  are  cited.— -63.  Jllias,  "  At  some 
other  time." — 65.  Sulcius  acer  et  Caprius.  The  scholiast  describes  these 
two  persons  as  informers,  and  at  the  same  time  lawyers,  hoarse  with 
bawling  at  the  bar,  and  armed  with  their  written  accusations. — 66.  Rauci 
male  crnnque  libellis.  *'  Hoarse  with  bawling  to  the  annoyance  of  their 
hearers,  and  armed  with  their  written  accusations."  The  expression 
rauci  male  may  also,  but  with  less  force,  be  translated,  "completely 
hoarse,"  i.  e.  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of  losing  their  voices.— 69.  Ut  sis  tu 
similis,  &c.  "  So  that,  even  if  thou  art  Uke  &e  robbers  Cselius  and  Birrius, 
I  am  not  like  Caprius  or  Sulcius,"  i.  e.  if  thou  art  a  robber  like  CseUus 
and  Birrius,  I  am  not  an  informer,  like  Caprius  or  Sulcius. — 71.  MtUa 
tabema  meos,  &c.  "  No  bookseller's  shop,  nor  pillar,  has  any  productions 
of  mine.  Books,  at  Rome,  were  exposed  for  sale,  either  iri  regular  esta- 
blishments, (tabemce  librarice),  or  on  shelves  around  the  pillars  of  porti- 
coes and  public  buildings. — 72.  Q^ueis  manus  insudet,  &c.  "  Over  which 
the  hand  of  the  rabble  and  of  Hermogenes  Tigelllus  may  sweat." 

73 — 85.  73.  J^ec  recito.  Understand  awB  scripsi. — 74.  In  medio  qui,  &c 
It  is  here  objected  to  the  poet,  that,  if  he  himself  does  not  openly  recite 
satirical  verses  of  liis  composing,  yet  there  are  man}r  who  do  recite  theirs, 
and  that  too  even  in  the  forum  and  the  bath:  selecting  the  latter  place  in 
particular,  oecause,  "being  shut  in  on  every  side  by  walls,  it  gives  a 
pleasing  echo  to  the  voice."    To  this  the  poet  replies,  that  such  penooa 
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are  mere  fools,  and  altogether  ignorant  of  what  propriety  demands,  as  )m 
sho^n  in  their  selection  of  the  place  where  they  choose  to  exhibit  them- 
selves. — 77.  HaudUlud  qiutrentes,  "Who  never  stop  to  put  this  question 
to  themselves." — Sine  sensu,  **  Without  any  regard  to  what  propriety 
demands." — ^78.  Lttdere  gaudes,  &c.  The  poet's  antagonist  is  here  sup 
posed  to  return  to  the  attack  with  a  new  charge.  Well  then,  if  tliou 
recitest  in  private  and  not  in  public,  it  is  only  the  prompting  of  a  mahcioua 
spirit,  that  thou  mayest  slander  with  the  more  impunity  amid  the  secret 
circle  of  thy  friends ;  for  **  thou  takest  delight  in  assailmg  the  characters 
of  others,"  {Ladere  eaudes.) — 79.  Et  hoc  studio  jiravus  fads.  **And 
tiiis  thou  doest  from  the  eager  promptings  of  an  evil  heart"  Literally, 
**  and  this,  evil-hearted,  thou  doest  with  eager  feelings." — Unde  peiilum 
hoe  in  mejacis.  The  poet  indignantly  repels  the  charge,  and  introduces  a 
most  beautiful  moral  lesson  respecting  the  duties  of  fnendship, — ^Sl.  ^ih^ 
sentem  qvi  rodit  amicum.  In  order  to  connect  the  train  of  ideas,  we  must 
suppose  something  Uke  the  following  clause  to  precede  the  present  line : 
No,  Uie  maxim  by  which  my  conduct  is  governed  is  this,  *'  He  who  back- 
bites an  absent  friend,"  &c.  There  is  no  term  in  our  language  which 
more  forcibly  expresses  the  meaning  of  rodere  in  this  passage  than  the 
homely  one  which  we  have  adopted :  <<  to  backbite."  And  vet  even  this 
in  some  respects  does  not  come  fully  up  to  the  signification  of  the  original. 
The  allusion  is  to  that  ^  gnawing"  of  another's  character,  which  is  the  more 
injurious  as  it  is  the  more  difficult  to  be  detected  and  put  down. — 82. 
Solvtos  qvi  capUU  risus  homintm,  &c  **  Who  seeks  eageriy  for  the  loua 
laughter  of  those  around  him,  and  the  reputation  of  a  wit"  The  allusion 
is  to  one,  who  values  not  the  character  or  tlie  feeUngs  of  others  if  he  can 
but  raise  a  laugh  at  their  expense,  and  who  will  sacrifice  the  ties  of  inti- 
macy and  friendship  to  some  paltry  witticism. — 85.  Hie  niger  est,  &c 
**  Tnis  man  is  black  of  heart,  shun  him  thou  that  hast  the  spirit  of  a 
Roman." 

86 — 88.  86.  Scepe  tribtu  leetis,  &c  The  usual  number  of  couches 
placed  around  tiie  mensa  or  table,  in  the  Roman  banqueting-room,  was 
three,  one  ende  of  the  table  bdoig  bft  open  for  the  slaves  to  bring  in  and 
out  the  dishes.  On  each  couch  there  were  commonly  three  guests,  some- 
times four.  As  Varro  directs  that  the  guests  should  never  be  below  the 
number  of  the  Graces,  nor  above  that  of  the  Muses,  four  persons  on  a 
couch  would  exceed  this  rule,  and  make  what,  in  the  language  of  the  day, 
would  be  called  a  laree  party.  Hence  the  present  passage  of  Horace  may 
be  paraphrased  as  foUows :  **  One  may  often  see  a  large  party  assembled 
at  supper." — 87.  Imus.  **  He  that  occupies  the  lowest  seat.*'  The  allu- 
sion is  to  the  acurroy  buffiK>n,  or  jester,  who  occupied  the  last  seat  on  th« 
lowest  couch,  immediately  below  the  entertainer.  When  we  speak  here 
of  the  lowest  couch  in  a  Roman  entertainment,  the  term  must  be  taken  in 
a  peculiar  sense,  and  in  accordance  with  Roman  usage.  The  following 
exjplanation  may,  in  tiie  absence  of  a  diagram,  throw  some  light  on  this 
point  If  the  present  page  be  imagined  a  square,  the  top  and  two  sides 
will  represent  the  parts  of  a  Roman  table  along  which  the  three  couches 
were  placed.  The  couch  on  the  risht-hand  was  called  summus  leetuSy  the 
one  placed  along  the  side  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  top  of  the  page 
was  called  tnedius  lectus,  the  remaining  couch,  on  the  left,  was  termed 
imus  Uctus,  The  last  seat  on  this  was  &e  post  of  the  scvrra,  and  imme- 
diately above  him  reclined  the  master  of  the  feast — 87.  Q^wivis  adsper^er* 
€uneto8,  "To  attack  the  whde  party  with  every  kind  of  witticsm."  Liter- 
ally: '*to  besprinkle  them  all  m  any  way."  With  quavi*  understand 
rattone^  and  not  o^ua  as  some  commentators  maintam.— 88.  Prater  eum^ 
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'tjnt  prahet  aquam.  "  Except  him  who  furnishes  the  water,"  i.  e.  the  enter- 
tainer, who  supplies  the  guests  with  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  but  more 
particularly  the  former,  for  the  purpose  of  tempering  their  wine. — Hunc^ 
The  entertainer.     Understand  adspergere, 

90 — 106.  90.  Hie  tibi  comist  &c.  "And  yet  this  man  appears  to  thee, 
who  art  such  a  foe  to  the  black-hearted,  courteous,  entertaining,  and  frank 
in  disposition."  By  nigris  are  here  meant  the  whole  race  of  secret  calum- 
niators and  detractors. — 94.  Capitolini  PetillL  According  to  the  scholiasts, 
this  Petillius  received  his  surname  of  Capitolinus  from  haying  been  govern- 
or of  the  Capitol.  They  add,  that  he  was  accused  of  having  stolen,  during 
his  office,  a  golden  crown  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  that,  having  plead 
his  cause  in  person,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  judges  in  order  to  gratify 
Augustus,  with  whom  he  was  on  friendly  terms. — 95.  Defendas,  ut  twus 
tstmos,  "Goon  and  defend  him  in  thy  usual  way." — 99.  Sed  taintn 
admiroTf  &c  This  but,  as  Francis  remarks,  spoils  all :  and  this  artful  and 
secret  calumny  has  something  infinitely  more  criminal  in  it,  than  the  care- 
less, open  freedom  of  Horace. — 100.  Hicnigrcefucusloliginis.  **  This  is 
the  very  venom  of  dark  detraction."  Literally :  "  this  is  the  very  dye  ot 
the  black  cuttle-fish,"  i.  e.  the  black  dye  of  the  cuttle-fish.  The  loligo  or 
cuttle-fish  emits,  when  pursued,  a  liquor  as  black  as  ink,  in  order  to  es- 
cape by  thus  discolouring  the  waters  around. — 101.  Aerugo  mera.  "This 
is  pure  malignity."  Jlerugo  means  literally  the  rust  of  copper,  aBferrugo 
does  that  of  iron.  The  figurative  application  is  extremely  beautiful.  As 
the  rust  eats  away  the  metal,  so  does  the  gnawing  tooth  of  malignity  cor- 
rode the  character  of  its  victim. — 102.  Mque  animo  prius,  "Ana  from  my 
breast  before  I  turn  to  write." — Ut  si  quid  promittere,  &c.  The  construc- 
tion is :  **Si  quid,  ut  aiiud  (i.  e.  unquam,)  vere  de  me  promittere  possum.*''- 

105.  Insuevit  hoc  me,  "  Accustomed  me  to  this,"  i.  e.  led  me  into  this 
habit,  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  instruction  which  he  adopted  in  my  case.— 

106.  Utfugerem,  exemplis,kc.  "That  by  pointing  out  to  me  each  par- 
ticular vice  in  livino  examples,  I  might  be  mauced  to  shun  them."  After 
fugerem  understand  ea,  (sc.  vitia.) 

109--124.  109.  AIM  ut  male  vivatfilius,  "  What  an  evil  life  the  son 
of  Albius  leads.*" — 110.  Barrus.  The  scholiast  describes  him  as  a  man 
^^vUwiimce  libidinis  atque  mtce.^* — 114.  Trebont.  Compare  the  remark  of 
the  scholiast  "flic  in  adulterio  deprensus  fidty — 115.  Sapiens,  "A 
philosopher."  It  belongs  to  philosophers  to  explain  the  reason  of  things, 
and  to  show  why  one  action  is  honest,  and  another  base.  The  poet*a 
father,  of  but  mean  rank,  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  deeply  acquainted- 
with  these  matters.  It  was  enough  that  he  knew  how  to  train  up  his 
son  according  to  the  institutions  of  earlier  days,  to  teach  him  plain  in- 
tegrity, and  to  preserve  his  reputation  from  stain  and  reproach.  As  he 
grew  up  he  would  be  able  to  manage  for  himself. — 119.  Duraverit, 
"  Shall  have  strengthened." — 120.  J^abis,sineccrtice,  A  metaphor  taken 
from  swimming,  in  which  learners,  in  their  first  attempts,  make  use  of 
pieces  of  cork,  to  bear  them  up. — 122.  Habes  auctorem,  quo  facias  hoc. 
"  Thou  hast  an  authority  for  doing  this." — 123.  Unum  ex  judicibus  sdeo' 
tia.  The  Judices  Selecti  were  chosen  in  the  city  by  the  prsetor,  and  in  the 
provinces  by  th«  governors.  (Compare  Seneca  de  Bene/,  3.  7.)  They 
wejre  taken  from  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Senatorian  or  Equestrian 
rank,  and  to  this  circumstance  the  epithet  selecti  particularly  refers. 
Their  duties  were  in  general,  confinea  to  criminal  cases. — Cijicitbut 
"  He  presented  to  my  view." — 124*  Jin  hoc.    For  utrum  hoe. 
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126 — 143.  126.  .Avidoa  vicinum  fvnus,  &c.  "  As  the  faneral  ot  a 
neighbour  terrifies  the  sick  when  eager  after  food."  With  aeidosmAet 
stand  poUa  et  ciborum. — 127.  SiH  parcere.  "  To  spare  themselves,"  i.  e 
to  curb  their  appetites,  and  have  a  care  for  their  health. — 129.  Ex  hoe. 
"  By  the  force  of  such  culture  as  this." — 131.  Istinc,  "  From  the  num- 
ber of  these."— 132.  Lifter  omtctw.  «  A  candid  friend."— 133.  ConsUt" 
um  proprium.  "  My  own  reflection." — 134.  Porticus,  "  The  public 
portico."  The  porticoes  were  structures  of  great  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence, and  were  used  chiefly  for  walking  in  or  riding  under  cover. — 135. 
:N'on  belU.  Understand  fecU.—i3S,  JigUo.  "  I  revolve."— 139.  lUudt 
chartis.  "  I  amuse  myself  with  writing." — Hoc.  Alluding  to  his  habitof  fre- 

?[uent  writing,  or  versifjdng. — 140.  Concedere.  "  To  extend  indulgence," 
n  the  sense  of  ignoscere. — 142.  ^am  mvUo  plures  sumtis.  "  For  we  are 
a  much  stronger  body  than  one  would  suppose." — ^c  veluti  te,  &c. 
Horace,  observes  Francis,  knows  not  any  better  revenge  against  the  en- 
emies of  poetry,  than  to  force  them  to  become  poets  themselves.  This 
pleasantly  arises  from  the  proselyting  spirit  of  the  Jews,  who  insinuated 
themselves  into  families  :  entered  into  the  courts  of  justice ;  disturbed 
the  judges ;  and  were  always  more  successful  in  proportion  as  they 
were  more  impudent  Such  is  the  character  given  them  by  St  Am- 
brose.— 143.  In  hone  concedere  turbam,  "  To  join  this  numerous  party 
of  ours." 


Satire  5.  This  little  poem  contains  the  account  of  a  jonmey  from 
Home  to  Brundisium,  which  Horace  performed  in  company  witn  Ms- 
cenas,  Virgil,  Plotius,  and  Varius.  Though  travelling  on  afiairs  of 
state,  their  progress  more  resembled  an  excursion  of  pleasure,  than  a 
journey  requiring  the  dispatch  of  plenipotentiaries.  They  took  their 
own  villas  on  the  way,  where  they  entertained  each  other  m  turn,  and 
declined  no  amusement  which  they  met  with  on  the  road.  They  must 
indeed  have  proceeded  only  one  or  two  stages  daily,  for  the  distance  was 
about  350  miles ;  and  according  to  those  critics  who  have  minutely 
traced  their  progress,  and  ascertained  the  resting  places,  the  journey 
occupied  twelve  or  fifteen  days.  The  poet  satirically  and  comically  de- 
scribes the  inconveniences  encountered  on  the  road,  and  all  the  ludicrous 
incidents  which  occurred. 

1 — 4.  1.  Magna.  This  epithet  is  here  applied  to  the  capital,  as  mark- 
ing the  difference  in  size  between  it  and  Aricia,  though,  considered  by 
•itself,  the  latter  was  no  inconsiderable  place. — Aricia.  A  city  of  La- 
tium,  on  the  Appian  way,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Lanuvium,  now  la  Ric- 
da. — 2.  Hospitiomodico.  "  In  a  middling  inn." — 3.  JWum^ppt  Now 
Borgo  Lungo,  near  Trepontu  The  term  Forum  was  applied  to  places  in 
the  country  where  markets  were  held  and  justice  ad  ministered  .—4.  Dif" 
fertum  nautis,  &c.  "  C rammed  .with  boatmen  and  knavish  inn-keepers." 
The  boatmen  were  found  at  this  place  in  great  numbers,  because  from 
hence  it  was  usual  to  embark  on  a  canal,  which  ran  parallel  to  the  Via 
Appia,  and  was  called  Decennovium,  its  length  being  nineteen  miles. 

6 — 24  6.  Hoc  iter  ignavi  divirimusj  &c.  "  This  part  of  our  route, 
which,  to  more  active  travellers  than  ourselves,  is  the  journey  of  a  single 
<fey,  we  lazily  took  two  to  accomplish."  The  expression  dtius  prcectnc^ 
Hi  refers  to  the  Roman  custom  of  tucking  up  the  toga  in  proportion  to 
the  degree»of  activity  that  was  required,  and  hence  pnzcinchta,  like  jkc- 
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ifykcius,  comes  to  denote  generally  a  person  of  active  habits. — 7.  Ventri 
huHco  beUum.  *'  Declare  war  against  my  stomach,''  i*  e<  take  no  supper. 
— 8.  Haudanimoaqiw,  **  With  impatience." — 11.  Tvmpuerinttutis,&,c 
"  Then  our  slaves  began  to  abuse  the  boatmen,  the  boatmen  our  slaves." 
^12.  Hue  appeUe.  <*  Come  to  here."  This  is  the  exclamation  of  one  of 
the  slaves  to  tne  men  in  die  canal-boat.  The  moment  the  boat  is  brought 
to,  a  large  number  crowd  on  board,,  and  then  arises  the  second  cry  from 
the  slave,  bidding  the  boatman  stop  and  take  in  no  more,  as  he  has  al- 
ready three  hundred  on  board.  The  round  number  is  here  used  merely 
to  denote  a  great  crowd. — 13.  wE*.  "  The  fare." — Mtda.  The  mule 
to  draw  the  canal-boat — 14.  JtfaZt  cuHces,  "  The  troublesome  gnats." 
— 15.  Ut,  "  While  in  the  mean  time." — 16.  J\lulta  prolutus  vappa, 
"  Drenched  with  plenty  of  wretched  wine." — 21.  Cerebrosus,  "  An  irri- 
table fellow."— 23.  Dolat,  "  Belabours."  The  Uteral  import  of  this 
verb  is,  "  to  hew  roughly,"  "  to  chip,"  &c.  It  is  here  used  in  an  accep- 
tation frequently  given  to  it  by  the  Roman  vul^r. — Q^uarta  hora.  The 
fourth  hour  from  sunrise  is  here  meant,  answermg  to  our  ten  o'clock. — 
24.  Feronia,  The  pove  and  fountain  of  Feronia  were  on  the  Appian 
way,  about  three  miles  above  Terracina  or  Anxur. 

25 — 32.  25.  Repimus,  This  alludes  to  the  slowness  of  their  journey 
up  hill  to  Tarracina.— 26.  ImposUam  saxii  late  eandentibua  Jinxw-. — 
"  Anxur  perched  on  rocks  conspicuous  from  afar,"  This  city  on  the 
coast  of  Latium,  was  also  called  Tarracina.  It  stood  on  the  ridge  of  a 
mountain,  or  rather,  a  collection  of  white  and  lofty  rocks,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  modem  Tarracina  is  situated. — 29.  AversossoUH  componere 
amicos.  The  "  friends"  here  alluded  to  were  Augustus  and  Antony. 
— 30,  JfigracoUyria,  "Black  salve."  Lipvus.  "  Being  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes." — 32.  ^<2  unguem  foetus  homo,  "  A  man  of  the  most  polished 
manners."  A  metaphor  taken  from  workers  in  marble,  who  trv  the 
smoothness  of  the  marble,  and  the  exactness  of  the  joinings,  by  draw- 
ing the  nail  over  them.  We  would  say,  in  our  own  idiom,  "  a  perfect 
gentleman." 

34 — 36.  34.  Fundos,  The  town  of  Fundi,  in  Latium,  was  situated 
on  the  Appian  way,  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Anxur.— ^w/idio  Lusco 
praelort.  In  this  there  is  a  double  joke.  First,  in  the  title  of  Praetor 
being  applied  to  a  mere  recorder  of  a  petty  town,  whether  assumed  by 
himself,  or  foolishly  given  to  him  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  secondly,  in 
the  mode  in  which  their  departure  from  the  place  is  announced,  imitating 
the  formal  Roman  way  of  marking  events  by  consulships  :  "We  leave 
Fundi  during  the  praetorship  of  Aufidius  Luscus." — Lihenter,  "In 
high  glee." — 35.  Prcbmia,  "  The  magisterial  insignia." — 36.  Pratex- 
tarn.  The  to^a  pratexta  was  a  white  robe,  bordered  with  purple,  and 
used  by  the  higher  class  of  magistrates. — Latum  clavum,  A  tunic,  or 
vest,  with  two  borders  of  purple,  laid  like  a  lace  upon  the  middle  or 
opening  of  it,  down  to  the  bottom,  in  such  a  way  that,  when  the  tunic 
was  drawn  close,  the  two  purple  borders  joined  and  seemed  to  form  a 
single  broad  one.  If  these  borders  were  large,  the  tunic  was  called 
lotus  clavus,  or  tunica  loticlaviOf  and  was  peculiar  to  senators,  if  they  were 
narrow  it  was  then  named  angustus  claims^  or  tunica  angusticlavia,  and 
was  peculiar  to  the  knights  or  equites. — Pruriaqtie  batillunL  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  censer,  or  pan,  containing  coals  of  fire,  and  carried 
before  the  higher  mac^strates  on  solemn  occasions,  for  the  purpose  of 
burning  perfumes  in  nonour  of  the  gods,  as  the  Romans  were  accus- 
tomed to  perform  no  important  Mt  without  a  previous  offering  to  the 
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gods  of  fome  kind  or  other.  Loscus  deems  the  arrhral  of  Mxcenat  ma 
occasion  that  calls  for  sach  a  ceremony,  and  he  foolishly  assumes  Uus 
badge  of  dignity  among  the  rest 

37 — 3S.  37.  J^'iamurrarum  wrbe.  The  allusion  is  to  Formiae,  now 
Mola  di  Gaela,  a  short  distance  to  the  south-east  of  Fundi.  According 
to  the  scholiast,  Horace  calls  Formiae  the  city  of  the  Mamurrae,  in  allu- 
sion to  Mamurra,  a  Roman  senator  of  great  wealth,  who  owned  the 
larger  part  of  the  place.  The  scholiast,  however,  forgets  to  tell  u% 
that  the  poet  means  by  this  appellation  to  indulge  in  a  stroke  of  keen, 
though  almost  imperceptible,  satire.  Mamurra  was  indeed  a  native  of 
Formiae,  but  of  obscure  origin.  He  served  under  Julius  Caesar,  in 
Gaul,  as  j»rafectu$  fabrorum,  and  rose  so  hi^h  in  favour  with  him,  that 
Caesar  permitted  him  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  Gauls  in 
any  way  he  was  able.  Mamurra,  in  consequence,  became,  by  acts  of 
the  greatest  extortion,  possessed  of  enormous  richer  and  returned  to 
Rome  with  his  ill-gotten  wealth.  Here  he  displayed  so  little  modesty 
and  reserve  in  the  employment  of  his  fortune,  as  to  be  the  first  Roman 
that  encrusted  his  entire  house,  situate  on  the  Coelian  hill,  with  marble^ 
We  have  two  epigrams  of  Catullus,  in  which  he  is  severely  handled. 
Horace,  of  course,  would  never  bestow  praise  on  such  a  man,  neither 
on  the  other  hand  would  he  be  openly  severe  on  one  whom  Augustus 
favoured.  His  satire,  therefore,  is  tne  keener  as  it  is  the  more  concealed, 
and  the  city  of  the  venerable  Lamian  line,  (Ode  3.  17.)  is  now  called 
after  a  race  of  whom  nothing  was  known. — Manemus,  **  We  pass  the 
nighL'*  In  the  sense  of  pemoctamur. — 3S.  Murena  prabenU  domum^ 
&c.  The  party  supped  at  Capito's  and  slept  at  Murena's.  The  indi- 
vidual last  mentioned  was  a  brother  of  Terentia,  the  wife  of  Maecenas. 
He  was  subsequently  put  to  death  for  plotting  against  Augustus. 

39 — 49.  39.  PosUra  lux  oritur.  An  amusing  imitadon  of  the  epic 
style.— 40.  Phthu  et  Varius,  These  were  the  two  to  whom  Augustus 
entrusted  the  correction  of  the  ^neid  after  Vir^'s  death. — Siniussce. 
Sinuessa  was  a  Roman  colony  of  some  note,  situate  dose  to  the  sea  on 
the  coast  of  Latium,  and  founded,  as  is  said,  on  the  ruins  of  Sinope,  an 
ancient  Greek  city.  It  lay  below  Mintumae  and  the  mouth  of  the  Liris, 
and  was  the  last  town  of  New  Latium,  having  originally  belonged  to 
Campania. — 41.  Candidiorts.  "  More  sincere." — 42.  Devin^tior.  "  More 
strongly  attached."— 44.  Sonus.  "  As  long  as  1  am  in  my  right  mind." — 
45.  Campano  Pontu  The  bridge  over  the  little  river  Savo,  now  Savonf, 
is  here  meant.^-46.  Parochi.  "  The  commissaries."  Before  the  consul- 
ship of  Lucius  Posthumius,  the  magistrates  of  Rome  travelled  at  the 
public  charge,  without  being  burthensome  to  the  provinces.  Afterwards, 
nowever,  it  was  provided  by  the  Lex  Julia,  dt  ProvincOs,  that  the  towns 
through  which  any  public  functionaty,  or  any  individual  employed  in  the 
business  of  the  state  passed,  should  supply  him  and  his  retinue  with  fire- 
wood, salt  hay,  and  straw,  in  other  words  with  lodging  and  entertain- 
ment. Officers  were  appointed,  called  Parocki  Orapoxoi)  whose  business 
it  was  to  see  that  these  things  were  duly  supplied.  The  name  Parochusy 
when  converted  into  its  corresponding  Latin  form,  will  be  Prcthilor,  which 
occurs  in  Cicero  dt  Off,  1.  15. — 47.  CamuB,  Capua  was  once  the  capital 
city  of  Campania,  and  inferior  only  to  Rome. — Tempore.  "In  good  sea- 
son." The  distance  from  their  last  starting  place  to  Capua  was  only 
sixteen  miles.  Compare  note  on  verse  45. — 48.  Lusum.  Understand 
pUa. — 49.  Orudis.  **  To  those  who  are  troubled  with  indigestion."  In 
the  term  Uppis  he  alludes  to  himself;  in  crudiSf  to  YirgiL 
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51' -64.  51.  Caudi  Cauponas,  '*The  inns  of  Caadhim.'^  Caodram 
was  a  town  of  the  Samnites,  and  gave  name  to  the  celebrated  defile 
{Faiicts  Caudince)  where  the  Romans  were  compelled  to  pass  under  the 
yoae. — 52.  Pugnam.  "  The  wordy  war." — 53.  J)lusa  vdim  memoresy  &c. 
Another  burlesque  imitation  of  the  £pic  style. — 54.  Contvlerit  litta, 
"  Engaged  in  the  conflict." — Messi  clarwn  genus  Oscu  The  construction 
is,  Osei  sunt  clarum  gentu  J\Iesst.  By  the  Osci  are  here  meant  the  Cam- 
panians  generally,  who  were  notorious  for  their  vices.  Hence  the  satiri- 
cal allusion  in  the  epithet  clarum, — 55.  Sarmenti  domina  exstat,  **  The 
mistress  of  Sarmentus  still  lives."  He  was  therefore  a  slave,  though  his 
mistress  probably  was  afraid  of  offending  Maecenas,  in  whose  retinue  he 
at  present  was,  by  claiming  him  as  her  property. — 58.  Jlccipio,  "  *Tis  even 
so,  I  grant."  Messius  jocosely  admits  the  truth  of  the  comparison,  and 
shakes  his  head  m  imitation  of  a  wild  horse  shaking  its  mane  for  the  pur- 
pose of  alarming  a  foe.  On  this,  Sarmentus  renews  the  attack. — 0,  tua 
comu,  &c  Uttered  by  Sarmentus,  and  equivalent  to  **  0,  quid  faceres^ 
si  tibi  in  fronte  non  exsectum  esset  comu  ?"  The  allusion  is  to  a  large 
wart  which  had  been  cut  away  from  the  left  side  of  Messius's  head.^-60. 
Cicatrix.  The  scar  lefl  after  the  removal  of  the  wart — 61.  Setosam  IcBVt 
frontem  oris,  "  The  bristly  surface  of  his  left  temple." — Setosam.  Pur- 
posely used  in  place  of  hispidam. — 62.  Campanum  morbum.  The  disorder 
here  alluded  to  was  peculiar  to  Campania,  and  caused  lai^e  warts  to 
grow  on  the  temples  of  the  head  and  on  the  face.— 63.  Pastorem  saltaret 
uti  Ctjclopa,  "  To  dance  the  part  of  the  Cyclops-shepherd,"  i.  e.  to  repre- 
sentj  m  dancing,  the  part  of  Polyphemus,  and  his  awkward  and  laughable 
woomg  of  the  nymph  Galatea.  The  allusion  is  to  the  Roman  panto- 
mimes, a  species  of  dramatic  exhibition,  in  which  characters,  either  ludi- 
crous or  grave,  more  commonly  the  former,  were  represented  by  gesticu- 
lation and  dancing,  without  words. — 64.  J^U  illi  larva,  &c.  The  raillery 
is  here  founded  on  the  great  size  slM.  horrible  ugliness  of  Messius.  His 
stature  will  save  him  the  trouble  of  putting  on  hi^h-heeled  cothurni,  (like 
those  used  in  tragedy,)  in  order  to  represent  the  sigantic  size  of  Polyphe- 
mus ;  while  the  villainous  gash  on  his  temple  wul  make  him  look  so  like 
the  Cyclops,  that  there  willbe  no  necessity  for  his  wearing  a  mask. 

65 — 68.  65.  Donasset  jamne  caienanij  &c.  A  laughable  allusion  to  the 
slavery  of  Sarmentus.  The  Roman  youth  of  good  families,  on  attaining 
the  age  of  17,  and*  assuming  the  manly  gown,  were  accustomed  to  con- 
secrate their  bullae,  or  the  little  gold  boss  which  ttiey  wore  depending 
from  their  liecks,  to  the  Lares,  or  household  deities.  In  like  manner, 
young  girls,  when  they  had  lefl  the  years  of  childhood,  consecrated  their 
dolls  to  th^  same.  Messius  makes  a  ludicrous  perversion  of  this  custom 
in  the  case  of  Sarmentus,  and  asks  him  whether,  when  he  left  the  state 
of  servitude  in  which  he  had  so  recently  been,  he  took  care  to  ofier  up  his 
fetters  to  the  Lares  in  accordance  with  his  vow.  As  only  the  worst 
slaves  were  chained,  the  ridicule  is  the  more  severe.  From  an  epigram 
in  Martial  (3.  29.)  it  appears,  that  slaves,  when  freed,  consecrated  their 
fetters  to  Saturn,  in  allusion  to  the  absence  of  slavery,  and  the  equality 
of  condition,  which  prevailed  in  the  golden  age. — 66.  Scriba.  Sarmentus 
would  seem  to  have  held  this  situation  in  the  retinue  of  Msscenas. — Cur 
unquam  fugisset  7  Messius  supposes  him  to  have  run  away,  on  account 
of  not  receiving  sufficient  food. — 68.  Una  f arris  libra.  By  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  Tables,  a  slave  was  allowed  a  pound  of  com  a  day. 

71 — 81.  71.  Beneventwn.  This  place  was  situate  about  ten  miles  be- 
yond Caudium«  on  the  Appian  way  — Ubi  sedulus  hospts,  &c.    The  coiir 
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■traction  is  as  follows :  ubi  sediilus  hospes,  dum  versat  macros  turdos  m 
igncj  paene  arsitj  (i.  e.  paene  combustus  est. ) — 73.  ^am  vaga  per  tetcr- 
em,  &c.  Another  imitation  of  the  epic  style,  but  more  elegant  and  pleas- 
ing than  those  which  have  gone  before.  There  being  no  chimney,  and 
Vhe  bustling  landlord  having  made  a  larger  fire  than  nsnal,  the  flames 
caught  the  rafters  of  the  building.  On  the  want  of  chimneys  among  the 
ancients,  consult  note  on  Ode  4.  11.  11. — 75.  Avidos,  "Hungry."  Un* 
derstand  edendi, — 76.  Rapere.  Equivalent  to  raptim  auferre. — 77.  Ex 
iUo,  "  After  leaving  this  place." — ^otos.  Apulia  was  the  native  pro- 
yince  of  Horace. — 78.  Q,uos  torret  AtabiUus,  "Which  the  wind  Atabulus 
parches."  The  Atabulus  was  a  northerly  wind,  cold  and  parchingr, 
which  frequently  blew  in  Apulia.  Etymologists  deduce  the  name  from 
Inr  and  pdXX<*. — 79.  Erepsemus.  For  erepsissemus. — Trivici,  Trivicum 
was  a  small  place  among  the  mountains  separating  Samnium  from  Apu- 
lia. The  vehicles  that  contained  the  party  were  compelled  to  turn  on  to 
a  farm  {viUa)  in  its  neighbourhood,  as  the  town  itself  was  difficult  of  ac- 
cess on  account  of  its  mountainous  position. — SO.  Lacrymoso.  "  That 
brouffht  tears  into  our  eyes."— 81.  Udos  cum  foliis,  &,c,  A  proof,  as 
Wieland  remarks,  that  the  place  where  they  lodged  was  nothing  more 
than  a  farm-house,  and  that  the  owner  was  unaccustomed  to  receive 
guests  of  this  description. 

86—91.  86.  Rapimur.  "We  are  whirled  along."— 87.  Mmsurt, 
"  To  take  up  our  quarters  for  the  night" — Q,uod  versu  dicer e  ncn  estj  &c 
"Which  it  is  not  possible  indeed  to  name  in  verse,  though  it  is  a  very 
easy  matter  to  describe  it  by  external  marks."  This  town,  with  the  in 
tractable  name,  was  Equus  Tuticus,  or,  as  some  give  it,  Equotuticxm 
It  was  situate  on  the  Appian  way,  but  its  precise  position  has  given  riss 
to  much  debate  among  topographer^l^88.  Venit. — "Is  sold." — 39.  UZ- 
tra.  The  bread  is  so  good,  that  "the  wary  traveller"  is  accustomed  to 
carry  it  along  with  him,  "  from  this  place,  farther  on."  Ultra  is  here 
equivalent  to  tUterius  inde. — 91.  J/'am  Cmitisi  lapidosus.  '*  For  that  ol 
Canusium  is  ^tty."  With  Umidoms  supply  panw.  Canusium  was  si- 
tuate on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  or  OfantOy  and  about  twelve  miles 
from  its  mourn. — AqtuB  non  ditior  urria:  "Though  here  the  pitcher  is 
no  better  supplied  with  water  than  at  the  former  place,"  i.  e.  Canusium 
labours  under  the  same  scarcity  of  good  water  as  Equus  Tuticus. 

94 — ^97.  94.  Rubos,  Rubi,  now  Ruvo,  lay  to  the  south-east  of  Ca- 
nusium. The  distance  between  the  two  places  is  given  in  the  itinerary 
of  Antoninus  as  twenty- three  miles,  whence  the  expression  longtcm  iter  in 
our  text, — 95.  Factum  corruptius,  "  Rendered  M'orse  than  nsual."— 96. 
Pejor.  "Worse  than  the  day  before." — 97.  Bart.  Barium  was  a  town 
of  some  note,  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Aufidua 
The  epithet  piscosi  is  given  to  It  in  the  text  on  account  of  its  extensive 
fishery.  The  modem  name  is  Baru  — Gnalia.  Gnatia,  or  Egnatia,  was 
situate  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  below  Barium.  It  communicated  its 
nan^  to  the  consular  way  that  followed  the  coast  from  Canusium  to 
firundisium.  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  still  apparent  near  the  Torre 
d^Agnazzo  and  the  town  of  Monopoli.  Horace  gives  the  name  which  the 
town  bore  in  the  common  language  of  the  day,  and  this  also  occurs  in 
Ae  Tab.  Peuting.  The  more  correct  form,  however,  is  Egnatia. — iy»n- 
fhU  iratis  extructa.  "Built  amid  the  anger  of  the  waters  "  The  mean- 
ing of  the  poet  here  is  somewhat  uncertain,  as  is  evident  from  the  scho- 
liast giving  us  our  choice  of  three  different  explanations.  Thus,  he  rc^ 
marks :  "  Vd  quia  iget  aquis,  vel  quod  eaa  sals^s  habet  et  amaras,  vd  quoa 
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tn  pede  motUU  sUa  est;  ei  idcireo  viderUur  aqum  irascif  etun  iorrerUea  de 
montibus  impetu  magno  decurreiUes  tatpe  magnas  wrhU  partes  diruunt,^'* 
The  first  of  these,  the  scarcity  of  good  water,  appears  to  us  the  simplest, 
and  it  is  adopted  as  the  true  one  by  Mannert  Perhaps,  however,  the 
poet  has  purposely  used  this  expression,  in  order  that  it  may  be  suscep- 
tible of  a  double  meaning,  and  that  one  of  these  may  refer  to  the  siUv 
superstition,  or  rather  moon-struck  madness  of  the  inhabitants,  to  which 
he  refers  immediately  after. 

99 — 104.  99,  Dumfianrniaainetwraliqaescere^kjc.  Pliny  informs  us, 
that  a  certain  stone  was  shown  at  Egnatia,  which  was  said  to  possess 
the  property  of  setting  fire  to  wood  that  was  placed  upon  it  {H,  .Y.  2. 
107.)  It  was  this  prodigy,  no  doubt,  which  afibrded  so  much  amuse- 
ment to  Horace,  and  from  the  expression  Umine  sacro,  the  stone  in  ques- 
tion would  appear  to  have  been  placed  in  the  entrance  of  a  temple,  serv- 
ing for  an  altar. — 100.  Judaus  ApeUa.  "  The  Jew  Apella."  Scaliger 
is  undoubtedly  right,  in  considering  •Spella  a  mere  proper  name  of  some 
well-known  and  superstitious  Jew  of  tne  day. — 101.  Jfamque  deos  dtdici^ 
&c.  "  For  I  have  learnt,  that  the  gods  pass  their  time  free  from  all  con- 
cern about  the  affairs  of  men."  Horace  here  acknowledges  his  belief 
in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  doctrines  of  the  Epicurean  school — 10?. 
Tristes,  "  Disquieting  themselves  about  us." — 104,  Brundisium.  The 
most  ancient  and  celebrated  town  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  now  Brindisim 


Satire  6.  This  poem,  addressed  to  Maecenas,  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  the  information  it  contains  concerning  the  life  of  our  author,  parti- 
cularly his  early  education,  and  the  circumstances  attending  his  first  in- 
troduction to  that  minister.  He  also  descants  on  the  virtue  and  fruga- 
lity of  his  own  life — ^he  mentions  candidly  some  of  his  foibles,  and  de- 
scribes his  table,  equipage  and  amusements.  Here  everv  particular  is 
interesting.  We  behold  him,  though  a  courtier,  simple  in  his  pleasures ; 
and  in  his  temper  and  his  manners,  honest,  warm,  and  candid,  as  the 
old  AuruAcan.     {Dunl(tp*s  Raman  Literature,  vol,  3.  p,  251.) 

1 — 10.  1.  ^on,  quia,  Mcecenas,  &c.  The  order  of  construction  is  as 
follows  :  Maecenas,  non,  ut  plerique  sclent,  suspendis  adunco  naso  ignotos, 
ut  me  natum  libertino  patre,  quia  nefino  Lydorum,  quidquid  Lydorum  inco 
Ivit  Etruscos  fines,  est  getierosior  te,  nee  quod  matemus  atquepatemus  avus 
fmt  tibi  qui  dim  imperitarent  magnis  lenonUms,  "Maecenas,  thou  dost 
not,  as  most  are  wont  to  do,  regard  with  a  sneer  persons  of  lowly  birth, 
as  for  instance  me  the  son  of  a  freedman,  because  no  one  of  the  Lvdi- 
ans  that  ever  settled  in  the  Etrurian  territories  is  of  nobler  origin  than 
thou,  nor  because  thou  hast  maternal  and  paternal  ancestors,  who  in 
former  days  commanded  powerful  armies."  The  idea  intended  to  be 
conveyed  is  simply  this :  Though  of  the  noblest  origin,  O  Maecenas, 
thou  dost  not,  as  most  others  do,  regard  high  extraction  as  carrying  with 
it  a  right  to  pneer  at  the  low-bom. — Lydorum  quidquid  Etruscos,  &c.  It 
was  the  popular  belief  that  Etruria  had  been  colonized  from  Lydia. 
Horace  means,  by  the  language  of  the  text,  to  describe  the  origin  o( 
Maecenas  as  equalling,  if  not  surpassing,  in  nobility,  that  of  any  indi- 
vidual in  the  whole  Etrurian  nation.— 4,  Legionibus,  The  term  legio  is 
hei»  put,  Romano  more,  for  exerdtus. — 5.  J^aso  suspendis  adunco,  Tliis, 
in  a  literal  translation,  is  precisely  equivalent  to  our  vulgar  phrase,  "  to 
turn  lip  the  nose  at  one."    Thus,  "  thou  dost  not,  as  most  aro^wont  to 
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do,  turn  ap  thy  nose  at  persons  of  lowly  birth." — 8.  Dum  ingenmu,  "  Pp^ 
vided  he  De  a  man  of  worth.'*  There  is  a  singular  beauty  in  the  use  of 
^e  term  ingenuus  on  the  present  occasion.  By  ingmui,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, were  meant  those  who  were  bom  of  parents  that  had  always 
been  free.  The  poet,  however,  here  applies  the  epithet  to  a  higher  kind 
of  freedom,  that  of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart ;  a  freedom  from  all  mo- 
ral contamination,  and  a  nobility  of  thought  and  action,  in  respect  of 
which  the  nobly-born  are  sometimes  even  the  vilest  of  slaves. — 9.  TuUU 
Servius  Tullius. — Igndbile  re^vm.  An  allusion  to  the  servile  origin  of 
this  monarch.  The  idea  which  the  poet  intends  to  convey  is  this,  that, 
before  the  reign  of  Tullius,  many  individuals,  as  meanly  bom  as  him- 
self, had  often  obtained  honours  equally  as  high,  and  led  a  life  equally 
as  praisewordiy. — 10.  «VbUt«  majcrtbus  ortos,  <<  Sprung  from  no  long 
Kne  of  ancestors,"  L  e.  of  obscure  birth.  ^ulHs  is  here  equivalent  in 
spirit  to  ignobUibus. 

12 — 17.  12.  Lavmum,  We  have  here  an  example,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  a  man  descended  from  illustrious  ancestors,  but  so  degraded  by  vices 
as  to  be  held  in  universal  contempt — Valeri  genus,  unde,  &c,  "  A  de- 
scendant of  that  Valerius,  by  whom,"  &c  Unde  is  here  for  a  qtto.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  celebrated  Valerius  Poplicola,  who  was  elect^  to  the 
consulship  A.  U.  C.  244,  in  the  stead  of  Collatinus,  and  became  the  col- 
league of  Bratus  in  that  office.  From  Valerius  were  descended  the  fa- 
mihes  of  the  Lsevini,  Corvini,  Messalse,  Oatuli,  &c. — 13.  Unius  assU  run 
unquam,  &c.  '*  Has  never  been  valued  more  highly  than  a  single  as, 
even  when  the  populace  themselves,  with  whose  decision  in  matters  ol 
this  kind  thou  art  well  acquainted,  estimate  his  merits  as  the  judge ,  the 
populace,  who  often,"  &c — 15.  Q,uo  nostu  By  attraction,  in  imitation 
of  the  Greek  idiom,  for  qttemnosHf  and  ec[uivalent  in  effect  to  quern  qualis 
judex  sit  twstu  Accordmg  to  the  poet's  idea,  Lsvinus  must  be  worthless 
enoug;h,  if  the  populace  even  think  him  so,  since  they  most  commonly 
are  bunded  to  a  person's  defects  of  character  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  ex- 
traction.— 17.  Qm  stupet  in  Htulis  et  imaginibus.  "  AVho  are  lost  in  stupid 
admiration  of  titles  and  of  images,"  i.  e.  of  along  line  of  titled  ancestors. 
An  allusion  to  the  Roman  jus  imaginum. 

18 — 19.  18.  Fm.  The  idea  in  tended  tone  conveyed  is  this:  If  then 
the  very  populace  themselves  pay  but  little  resard  to  the  nobility  of  such 
a  man  as  Lsvinus,  **  how  ougnt  persons  like  Uiee  to  act,  who  art  far,  far, 
removed  in  sentiment  from  the  vmgar  herd?"  The  answer  is  not  given  by 
the  poet,  but  may  be  easily  suppUed :  They  should  act  even  as  thou  dost': 
they  should  disregard,  not  in  one,  but  in  every  instance,  the  adventitious 
circumstances  of  birth  and  fortune,  and  they  should  look  only  to  integ- 
rity, to  an  upright  and  an  honest  heart — 19,  J^amque  esto,  &c.  The  poet 
here  gives  a  slight  turn  to  his  subject  in  a  somewhat  new  direction.  The 
connection  in  the  train  of  ideas  appears  to  be  as  follows  :  Such  then 
being  the  trae  principle  of  action,  and  such  the  light  in  which  merit, 
however  humble  its  origin,  is  regarded  by  the  wise  and  good,  let  those 
unto  whom  titled  ancestrv  is  denied  repine  not  at  their  condition,  but 
remain  contented  with  what  they  have.  For  suppose,"  (A'amotio  esto) 
the  people  should  even  be  unjust  towards  a  candidate  of  lowly  nirth,  or 
a  censor  like  Appius  should  eject  an  individual  from  the  senate  because 
his  father  had  not  always  been  free,  what  ffreat  harm  is  sufifen^  by  this  ? 
Is  he  not  rather  treated  as  he  should  be?  And  ought  he  not  to  have 
been  contented  with  his  previous  lot,  with  the  approbation  of  those  whoM 
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good  opinion  was  his  best  reward,  without  going  on  an  idle  dutfle  After 
vain  and  disquieting  honours  ? 

20—83.  20.  Dedonovo.  *«To  a  new  man  Kke  Dedus.*»  The  term 
Decio  is  here  used  as  a  species  of  appellative.  So,  in  the  preceding  fine^ 
LavinomvLgi  be  rendered  "toa  LoBvinus."  The  allusion  in  the  words  Decio 
novo  IS  to  P.  Decius  Mus,  (L%,  8.  9.)  who,  like  Cicero,  was  the  first  of 
bis  family  that  attained  to  a  curule  office. — Censor  Amdus.  "A  censor 
Wte  Appius."  The  poet  alludes  to  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  who  was 
censor  A.  U.  C.  702,  and  ejected  many  individuals  fiom  Ae  senate  be- 
cause they  were  the  sons  of  fi*eedmen. — 22.  VelmerUo.  "Deservedly 
would  this  even  be  done.»» — In  propria  pdU,  "  In  my  own  skin,"  I  e.  in 
my  own  proper  sphere. — ^23.  Sedfulgente  trafdtf  &c.  "But  glory,  thou 
wilt  say,  leads  all  men  captive  at  the  wheels  of  her  glittering  car.''  An 
allusion,  beautifully  figurative,  to  the  triumphal  chanot  of  a  conqueror. 
The  poet  supposes  some  one  to  urge,  in  extenuation  of  the  conduct  which 
he  has  just  been  condemning,  the  strong  and  mastering  influence  that  a 
thirst  for  distinction  exercises  upon  all  men,  whatever  their  origin  or  con- 
dition in  life.  To  this  he  replies  in  the  next  line,  "  Quo  Hbi^  TiUiy  &c.  by 
showing  how  little  real  pleasure  attends  the  elevation  of  the  low-bom, 
amid  the  sneers  and  frowns  of  the  very  populace  themselves,  as  well  as 
of  those  into  whose  circle  they  have  thus  intruded. 

24—38.  24.  Quo  tihi,  TUli,  "  Of  what  advantage  has  it  been  to  thee, 
Tillius."  Qtio  is  here  the  old  form  for  qtioi,  i.  e.  cut,  and  quo  tibi  is  equiva- 
lent to  cuinam  commodo  Hbifuity  or  quid  tibiprofuit. — ^According  to  the 
scholiast,  Tillius  (or,  as  he  writes  the  name.  Tuliius)  was  removed  from 
the  senate  by  Caesar,  for  being  a  partisan  of  Pompey's.  After  the  assas- 
sination of  CsBsar,  however,  he  regained  his  senatorian  rank,  and  was 
made  a  military  tribune.  He  was  an  individual  of  low  orisin. — 25.  Sumere 
depositum  clavum.  "  To  resume  the  laticlave  which  had l)een  put  off  by 
thee."  The  laticlave  {latus  clavus^)  was  one  of  the  badges  of  a  senator. 
— Tribuno.  A  Graecisra,  for  tribununu — 26.  Privato  qua  minor  esset. 
**  Which  would  have  been  less  to  thee,  hadst  thou  remained  in  a  private 
station,"  I  e.  which  thou  wouldst  have  escaped,  hadst  thou  remamed  in 
the  obscurity  to  which  thou  wast  forced  to  return. — 27.  J^am  ut  atdsaue 
insanus,  &c.  "  For  the  moment  any  vain  and  foolish  man  covers  nis  leg 
up  to  the  middle  with  the  black  buskins."  Among  the  badges  of  senato- 
rian rank  were  black  buskins  (here  called  nigrm  peUes,  literally,  "black 
skins,")  reaching  up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  with  the  letter  C  in  fnlver  on 
the  top  of  the  foot.  Hence  caleeos  mutare,  "to  become  a  senator,"  {Cic, 
Phil.  13.  13.)— 30.  Ut  si  qui  agrotet,  &c.  "Just  as  if  one  labour  under 
the  same  disorder  that  Barms  does,  so  as  to  desire  to  be  thought  a  hand- 
some man."  As  regards  Barms,  consult  note  on  Satireu  1.  4.  110. — 34. 
8ie  qui  promittit,  &c  An  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  oath  taken  by  the 
magistrates  when  about  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  their  office. — 35.  Imperii 
um.  "The  integrity  of  the  empire."— 36.  InAoiwjfiM.  "Dishonoured." 
—38.  Tune  Syri,  Damm,  &c  ''Darest  thou,  the  son  of  a  Syras,  a  Dama, 
or  a  Dionysius,  huri  Roman  citizens  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  or  de- 
liver them  over  to  the  executioner  Cadmus  ?"  Syras,  Dama  and  Dionysius 
are  the  names  of  slaves,  used  here  as  appellatives,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  is,  "darest  thou,  the  son  of  a  slave,"  &c  The  poet  supposes 
some  individual  of  the  people  to  be  here  addressing  a  tribune  of  the  conv- 
mons,  who  had  risen  from  the  lowest  origin  to  that  office  of  magistracy,  by 
vntue  of  which  he  presided  over  the  execution  of  condemned  male 
factors. 
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40 — 44.  40.  wft  Aovitif  coUega,  &c.  The  tribune  is  here  siipposed 
to  answer,  and  to  uree  in  his  defence,  that  his  collea^e  Novius  is  ot 
humbler  orisin  than  himself.  To  which  the  poet  replies^  by  demanding 
of  him  whether  he  fancies  himself  on  that  account  a  Faulusor  a  Messap 
la. — Gradu  post  me  sedet  uno,  "  Sits  one  row  behind  me/*  L  e.  is  inferi- 
or to  me  in  rank.  The  reference  is  to  the  fourteen  rows  of  seats,  set 
apart  for  the  Equestrian  order  at  the  public  spectacles.  The  tribune  of 
the  commons,  to  whom  the  poet  here  alludes,  as  well  as  his  colleague 
Kovius,  bavins  obtained  Equestrian  rank  in  consequence  of  possessing 
the  reouisit?  mrtune,  had  seats,  of  course,  among  these  fourteen  rows. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that,  in  occupying,  these  seats,  those  of  better 
origin  always  preceded  those  who  were  inferior  to  them  in  this  respect 
^-A\.  Jfamque  est  iUe,  &c.  **  For  he  is  what  my  father  was,"  L  e.  he  is  a 
freedman,  whereas  I  am  the  son  of  a  freedman,  and  consequently  one 
degree  his  superior. — Hoc  tiM  PaiuUus,  &c.  "  Dost  thou  fancy  thyself, 
on  this  account,  a  Paullus  and  a  Messala  ?"  Aemilus  PauUus  and 
Messala  Corvinus  were  two  distinguished  noblemen  of  the  day,  and  the 
question  here  put  is  equivalent  to  this :  Dost  thou  fancy  to  thyself,  that, 
on  this  account,  thou  art  deserving  of  beings  compared  with  men  of  the 
highest  rank  and  the  most  ancient  families? — 42.  At  He,  si  plostra  du^ 
eenta,  &c.  The  individual,  with  whom  the  tribune  is  supposed  to  be  en- 
gaged in  argument,  here  replies  to  the  excuse  which  the  latter  has  ad- 
vanced. Well,  suppose  thy  colleague  Novius  has  been  advanced  to 
office,  although  a  freedman,  did  not  his  merits  obtain  this  station  fcnr 
him  ?  Has  he  not  a  voice  loud  enough  to  drown  the  noise  of  two  hundred 
waggons  and  three  funerals  meeting  in  the  forum  ?  It  is  this  that  pleases 
ws  in  the  man,  and  therefore  we  have  made  him  a  tribune. — All  this,  it 
will  be  readily  perceived,  is  full  of  the  most  bitter  and  cutting  irony 
against  poor  Novius,  Tunder  which  character  the  poet  evidenUy  alludes 
to  some  personage  oi  the  day),  since  his  whole  merit  appears  to  have 
consisted  in  the  strength  of  his  lungs,  and  the  people  had  aavanced  to  the 
tribuneship  a  man  who  was  only  fit  to  be  a  public  cryer. — 43.  Triaftmera, 
The  funerals  of  the  Romans  were  always  accompanied  with  music,  and 
fortius  purpose  performers  of  various  kinds,  trumpeters,  cometters,  flute- 
players,  &c.  were  employed. — Magna  sonabit  comuOy  &c.  This  must  be 
rendered  in  such  a  wav,  as  to  express  the  foolish  admiration  of  the  person 
who  utters  it  "  Will  send  forth  a  mighty  voice,  so  as  to  drown  the 
notes  of  the  horns  and  the  trumpets."— 44.  Saltern,  There  is  something 
extremely  amusing  in  the  self-importance  which  this  saltern  denotes.— 
Tenet,    In  the  sense  of  delectat, 

45 — 64.  45.  ^unc  ad  me  redeo,  &c.  The  digression,  from  which  the 
poet  now  returns,  commenced  at  the  23d  line.— 46.  Rodunt,  "  Carp 
at"— 48.  Q,uod  mifU  pareret,  &c.  The  poet  alludes  to  the  command 
which  he  once  held  in  the  army  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  In  each  Ro- 
man legion  there  were  six  military  tribunes,  who  commanded  under  the 
general  each  in  his  turn,  usually  month  about  In  battle  a  tribune  seems 
to  have  had  charge  of  ten  centuries,  or  about  a  thousand  men. — 49. 
Dissvmile  hoc  illi  est,  "This  latter  case  is  different  from  the  former." 
Hoc  refers  to  his  having  obtained  the  office  of  military  tribune;  illi  re- 
lates to  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  constant  guest  at  the  table  ol 
Maecenas  (convictor.) — Q,uia  non  ut  forsit  hrniarem,  &c.  "  Becapse, 
though  any  one  may  perhaps  justly  envy  me  the  military  advancement 
that  I  once  enjoyed,  he  cannot  with  the  same  justice  also  envy  me  the 
possession  of  thy  friendship,  especially  as  thou  art  careful  to  take  unto 
thee  those  alone  that  are  worthy  of  it,  and  art  far  removed  from  the 
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baseness  of  adulation."  The  idea  here  invoWed  is  this,  that  however 
justly  we  may  envy  others  the  possession  of  what  fortune  bestows,  wo 
cannot  with  the  same  propriety  envy  them  the  enjoyment  of  what  they 
obtain  by  their  own  deserts. — ForsU,  For  forsUan. — &1.  Dignos,  Un- 
derstand amieUia  tua.-^52.  Hoc.  "On  this  account."— d5.  Varhu. 
Consult  notes  on  Satire,  1.  5.  40.  and  Ode  1.  6.  1. — 56.  SingtMim  paucm 
locutus,  "Havinff  stammered  out  a  few  wards." — 57.  Infant  pudor, 
"Childish  bashfuTness." — 58.  Circumvectari,  Divided  by  tmesis. — 69, 
Satureiano  eaballo,  "  On  a  Satureian  steed."  Saturium  was  a  spot  in 
the  Tarentine  territory,  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  writers.  It 
Was  famed  for  its  fertility,  and  for  its  breed  of  horses. — Rura.  **  My 
fields."  Equivalent  to /timiof  or  agrov. — 64,  J^<m  patre pracktro.  "Not 
by  reason  of  illustrious  parentage,  but  by  purity  of  life  and  of  principles,* 

65 — 75.  65.  *Alqtn  si  vUHs,  &c  The  order  of  construction  is,  JJtqui 
ti  mea  natura  est  mendosa  mediocribus  et  paueis  vUiis,  Mqtd  must  be  here 
rendered,  "Now."--68.  Sordes.  "  Sordid  ness."—JMa«a /iMtro.  "Afre- 
qoenting  of  the  haunU  of  impurity."  Lustra  literally  denotes  the  dens 
or  haunts  of  wild  beasts,  hence  it  is  figuratively  applied  to  the  abodes 
of  profligacy  and  vice. — 69.  Purus  et  insmis,  &c.  The  order  of  con- 
struction is :  Si  vwo  purus  et  insons,  (ut  me  coUaudem),  et  carus  amids. — 
71.  Jdacro  pauper  agdlo,  "  Though  in  narrow  circumstances,  and  the 
owner  of  a  meagre  farm." — 72,  In  Flani  luduny,  "  To  the  school  of 
Flavins."  Flavius  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Yenusia,  the  poet's  native 
place.  Magni  quo  pueri,  &c.  There  is  much  of  keen  satire  in  the  epi- 
thets magm  and  magnis  as  applied  to  the  sons  of  these  centurions  and 
their  parents.  The  poor  parent  of  the  bard  sends  his  humble  offspring 
to  Rome,  the  great  centurions  send  their ^eo^  sons  to  the  mean  and  petty 
school  of  the  provincial  pedagogue. — 74.  Laevo  suspensi  loculos,  &c 
"  With  their  bags  of  counters  and  their  cyphering  tables  hanging  oi 
the  left  arm."  The  term  tabula  is  here  applied  to  the  fable  for  reckonin|, 
and  for  performing  various  operations  in  arithmetic,  used  by  the  Romar. 
boys  and  others.  The  computations  were  carried  on,  for  the  most  part, 
by  means  of  counters :  sometimes,  as  with  us,  characters  were  em 
ployed.  In  the  latter  case,  the  table  was  covered  with  sand  or  dust 
The  more  common  name  is  abacw,— 75,  Octonis  rejferentes  Idibus  aera 
"  Bringing  with  them,  from  home,  calculations  of  interest,  for  a  siven 
sum,  to  the  day  of  the  Ides."  These  are  sums,  as  we  would  call  them, 
which  the  boys  receive  from  their  master  to  take  home  and  work  there. 
The  answers  they  are  to  bring  with  them  to  school  the  next  morning. 
The  sums  given  are  computations  of  interest;  to  ascertain,  for  example, 
how  much  a  certain  amount  will  yield,  within  a  certain  time,  and  at  a 
certain  rate  of  interest  The  period  up  to  which  they  are  to  calculate 
is  fixed,  it  will  be  perceived,  for  the  ides  of  the  ensuing  month  ;  in  other 
words,  the  calculations  on  which  they  are  employed  have  reference  to 
monthly  rates  of  interest  This  was  in  accoraance  with  Roman  usage. 
by  which  the  interest  of  money  was  paid  either  on  the  Calends  or  Sie 
Ides,  of  every  month.  As  regards  tne  epithet  octonis,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  it  is  here  applied  to  the  Ides,  because  in  every  month  eighi 
days  intervened  between  the  Nones  and  them.  As  our  language  afforas 
no  corresponding  epithet,  we  have  regarded  it,  with  the  best  commenta- 
tors, as  merely  expletive,  and  have  left  it,  in  consequence,  untranslated, 

75— SI.  75.  Est  ausus.  The  allusion  is  to  the  boldness  of  his  parent 
in  giving  him  an  eoucation,  the  expense  of  which  could  have  but  ill  ao 
coraed  with  his  narrow  hnances. — 77.  ^tes,    "Accomplishments."— 

42 
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DoeedU  *<  Causes  to  be  taught.**  Equivalent  to  docendu  cure^-^79.  In 
mugno  vt  papulo.  ''Although  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  populace.** 
Amid  the  crowd  of  a  large  aty,  little  attention  is  comparatively  paid  to 
the  appearance  of  others.  The  poet,  however,  states,  that  so  unposing 
was  tne  attire  and  revenue  which  bis  ^ood  fether  gave  him,  as  to  excite 
attention  even  amid  the  dense  population  that  crowded  the  streets  of  the 
Roman  capital. — ^vUa  ex  re.  "From  some  hereditary  estate.**  The 
poet  means,  that  he  appeared  to  the  view  of  men,  not  as  the  son  of  a 
beedman,  but  as  if  he  had  been  the  heir  of  some  wealthy  family. — 80. 
JUos.  Equivalent  to  torn  magnos. — 81.  Ipse  mihi  cu3t08,  &c.  Among  the 
Romans,  each  youth  of  good  family  had  his  padagogus,  or  slave,  to  ac- 
company him  to- and  &om  school,  and  discharge  the  duties  of  protector 
and  private  instructor.  The  public  teachers  were  called  doctorts  or  jnatr 
eeptore*.  The  anxious  father  of  Horace,  however,  will  not  trust  hiro 
even  with  one  of  these,  but  himself  accompanies  his  son. 

85—98.  85.  Sibi  ne  vUio  qvis  verteret  Uim.  "Lest  any  one  might,  m 
after  days,  allege  it  as  a  reproach  against  him.** — 86.  Coactor,  Com- 
mentators are  cuvided  in  relation  to  the  eniplo3rment  pursued  at  Rome  by 
the  father  of  Horace.  In  the  life  of  the  poet  which  is  ascribed  to  Sueto- 
nius, his  parent  is  styled,  according  to  the  common  feading,  exacHonum 
coaclw,  "  a  tax-gatherer,**  or  **  collector  of  imposts.**  Gesner,  however, 
suggested  as  an  emendation,  exauctionum  coactor,  *^  an  officer  attendant 
upon  sales  at  auction,  who  collected  the  purchase-money.**  This  correc- 
tion has  been  generally  adoptei — 87.  Parvasmercedes  sequerer,  "  I  should 
come  to  follow  an  employment  attended  with  petty  gains,**  i.  e.  I  should 
be  compell^  to  follow  a  mean  employment,  and  one  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  education  I  had  received. — ^d  hoc,  "  On  this  account** — 89.  Sanum. 
**  As  long  as  I  am  in  my  right  senses.** — Eomte  norij  ut  magna,  &c  "  And 
therefore,  I  will  not  seek  to  excuse  myself  as  a  large  niunber  do,  who 
declare  it  to  be  owing  to  no  fault  on  theur  part  that  thcry  have  not  freebom 
and  illustrious  parents.** — 93.  Et  vox  et  ratio,  <<  Both  my  language  and 
sentiments.** — 95.  Mque  alios  legere  ad  Jastum,  &c  "  And  to  select  any 
other  parents  whatever,  as  might  suit  our  pride.*' — 96.  Optaret  sibi  quis' 
que,  &c.  *'  Each  one  might  choose  for  himself  what  parents  he  pleased ; 
contented  with  mine,  I  should  feel  no  inclination  to  take  unto  myself  such 
as  might  even  be  graced  with  the  fasces  and  the  curule  chair,**  i.  e.  with 
the  badges  of  the  highest  magistracy. — ^98.  Sonus.    "A  man  of  sense.** 

101 — 106.  101.  Jitque  salutandi  nlures,  "And  a  crowd  of  morning 
visitors  must  be  received.**  Literally,  "  a  greater  number  must  be  sa- 
luted.** The  allusion  is  to  the  comphmenta^  visits  paid  by  clients  and 
others  to  the  rich  and  powerful.  These  were  made  in  the  morning ;  and 
the  poet*s  meaning  is,  that,  as  the  offspring  of  powerful  parents,  he  would 
have  to  receive  a  large  n  umber  of  them. — 104.  Petorrita,  T  he  Petorritum, 
which  is  here  taken  generally  to  denote  any  carriage  or  vehicle,  was  pro- 
perly a  Gallic  carriage  or  waggon,  and  drawn  by  mules. — 104.  Curtomvlo, 
The  scholiast  explains  this  by  muLo  cauda  curta  ("  on  my  bobtailed  mule.") 
It  may  be  very  reasonably  doubted,  however^  whether  this  interpretation 
is  correct  At  all  events,  the  epithet  ciwto,  if  such  is  its  true  meaning  in 
the  present  passage,  has  very  little,  as  far  as  regards  force  or  felicity  of 
expression,  to  recommend  it  We  would  incline  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  make  curto  here  refer  to  the  diminutive  size  of  the  animal  in  question : 
so  that  the  meaning  of  curto  mtdo  will  be,  "on  my  Httle  mule.** — 106, 
Jdantica,    Corresponding  to  the  modem  "  wallet,*'  or  "  portmanteaiL** 
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107—114  107.  Sordes.  « The  sordid  meannesa."— 108.  Tiburtevia, 
The  Tiburtine  way  led  from  the  Esquiline  gate  of  the  ca{>ital  to  the  town 
of  Tibur.  The  praetor  is  travelling  along  it  to  reach  his  villa  at  the  latter 
place,  and  the  meanness,  to  which  the  poet  alludes,  is  his  carrying  along 
with  htm  certain  things  which  will  save  him  the  expense  of  stopping  at 
inns  by  the  waj,-^Oenophorumque,  **  And  a  vessel  for  holding  wme." — 
lis,  Ftdlacem,  "  The  resort  of  cheating  impostors."  According  to  the 
scholiast,  there  was  always  a  large  number  of  impostors,  fortune-tellers, 
astrologers,  and  cheats  of  every  description  collected  at  the  Circus, 
who  imposed  upon  the  ignorant  and  unwary  peat  of  the  spectators.— 
Circunu  The  allusion  is  to  the  Circus  Maximus,  situate  in  the  ele- 
venth region  of  Rome,  in  the  valley  between  the  Aventine  and  Pala 
tine  hills. — Vespertinumque  fm^unu  The  forum,  at  evening,  must  have 
been  the  scene  of  many  cunous  adventures,  as  it  was  the  common  place 
of  resort  for  the  idlers  among  the  lower  orders.  Horace  esteems  it  one 
of  the  peculiar  pleasures  of  his  humble  situation,  as  a  private  mdividual, 
that  he  can  mingle  unnoticed  with  the  crowds  of  the  populace,  amuse 
himself  with  their  various  modes  of  diversion,  and  stroll  wherever  he 
pleases  through  the  lanes  and  bye- ways  of  the  capitoL  This,  one  of 
higher  rank  could  not  do,  without  being  noticed  and  insulted. — 114.  XH- 
rirtw.    "  The  fortune-tellers.'* 

115 — lis.  115.  Lagani,  ^'Pancakes." — 116.  Pueris  trihus.  Name- 
ly, a  cook,  a  strwtor,  or  slave  who  laid  the  table,  and  brought  on  the 
viands,  and  a  pocUlator^  or  cup-bearer.— /.apis  alhus.  The  scholiast 
Acron  explains  this  by  **merwa  marmoreat^^  but  Fea  shows  very  conclu- 
sively, that  the  reference  here  is  to  a  species  of  marble  stand,  with  holes 
cut  in  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  dnnking-cups  and  other  vessels  of 
Ihis  kind,  which  could  not  stand  of  themselves,  by  reason  of  their  spheri- 
cal bottoms. — 117.  Pocuia  cum  cyatho  duo.  One  of  these  cups  held  wa- 
ter, the  other  wine,  and  the  cyathus  would  be  used  for  mixing  the  con- 
tents of  the  two. — Echinus,  This  term  is  commonly,  though  erroneously, 
supposed  to  denote  here  a  vessel  in  which  the  cups  were  washed.  The 
true  meaning,  however,  is  "a  salt  cellar." — 118.  Guthis.  "A  cruet" 
A  small  vessel,  with  a  narrow  neck,  from  which  the  liquor  which  it  con- 
tained issued  by  drops,  {guttaHm)^  or  else  in  very  small  quantities.  It 
was  chiefly  used  in  sacred  rites,  and  is  therefore  classed  here  with  the 
paterOf  or  bowl  for  offering  libations. — Campana  supdlex.  "  Campanian 
ware."    The  pottery  of  Campania  was  always  held  in  high  estimation. 

1 1 9 — 1 20.  119.  .Von  soUicUus,  mihi  quod  eras,  &c.  Disquieted  by  no 
necessity  of  rising  early  the  next  morning,  and  visiting  the  statue  of 
Marsyas."  Literally,  "  not  disturbed  in  mind  because  I  must  rise,"  fiic 
The  poet  means  that  he  has  no  law-suit,  nor  any  business  whatever 
connected  with  the  courts,  that  will  disturb  his  slumbers  over  night,  and 
require  his  attendance  early  in  the  morning. — 120.  Marsya,  A  statue 
of  Marsyas,  the  satyr,  who  contended  with  Apollo  for  the  prize  in  mu- 
sic, and  was  flayed  alive  by  the  conqueror,  stood  in  the  Roman  forum, 
in  front  of  the  rostra.  The  story  of  Marsyas  presents  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  well-merited  punishment  inflicted  on  reckless  presumption, 
and  as  this  feeling  is  nearly  alhed  to,  if  not  actually  identified  with,  that 
arrogant  and  ungovernable  spirit  which  formed  the  besetting  sm  of  the 
ancient  democracies,  we  need  not  wonder  that,  in  many  of  the  cities  of 
antiquity,  it  was  customary  to  erect  a  groupe  of  Apollo  and  Marsyas 
in  Ae  vicinity  of  their  courts  of  iustice,  both  to  indicate  the  punishment 
which  such  conduct  meiited|  ana  to  denote  the  omnipotence  of  the  law. 
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r-Qtrf  t«  vuUwnferre  negat,  kc.  The  younger  Novius,  as  the  seboliaflt 
informs  us,  was  accustomed  to  carry  on  his  shameful  usuries  near  the 
statue  of  Marsyas,  and  as  the  satyr  was  represented  with  one  hand  raised 
up,  (compare  Servius  ad  Virg,  Aen.  4.  58.,)  Horace  wittilj^  supposes, 
that  this  was  done  by  him  to  show  his  aversion  to  such  beings  as  No- 
vius,  and  to  drive  them,  as  it  were,  from  his  presence. 

122—131.  122.  Ad  quartam  jaceo,  **I  lie  abed  until  the  fourth 
hour.''  The  fourth  hour  with  the  Romans  answered  to  our  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning. — Lecto  out  acripto  quod  m«,  &c.  '*  After  having  read  or 
written  something,  that  may  serve  to  occupy  my  thoughts  agreeably 
when  in  a  musing  mood."  Leeto  and  acripto  tae  ablatives,  eo  beins  un- 
derstood. Some  commentators  make  them  verbs,  and  contracted  torros 
for  lectUo  and  scriptUo, — 124.  «A/on  9110  fraudatiSf  &c.  "Kot  with  such 
as  the  filthy  Natta  is,  and  which  he  has  stolen  from  his  lamps." — Or 
more  literally,  '*  not  with  such  as  the  filthy  Natta  is,  his  lamps  being 
cheated  of  their  oil."  With  Jraudatis  understand  oleo, — ^attu.  Un- 
derstand ungitur, — 126.  Fugio  campum  lusumque  tngonem,  "  I  abandon 
the  Campus  Martins,  and  me  game  of  balL"  The  game  of  ball  was 
called  pUa  trigonaliSf  or  trigon,  when  the  parties  who  played  it  were 
placed  in  a  triangle,  {rptymvov,)  and  tossed  it  from  one  to  another :  he 
who  first  let  it  come  to  the  ground  was  the  loser.— 127.  Pransus  non 
tnidt,  &c.  '*  Having  taken  a  moderate  dinner,  sufiicient  to  prevent  my 
passing  the  day  with  an  empty  stomach."  The  mid-day  meal  of  the 
Romans  was  generally  very  slight,  after  riches  had  increased  among 
them,  and  the  principal  repast  was  the  eana,  or  supper.  The  meaning 
of  the  poet  is,  that  ne  took  little  food  during  the  day,  but  waited  until 
evening. — 128.  DomesHeua  oHor,  *'  I  idle  away  the  rest  of  my  time  at 
home." — 130.  His  me  conaolor  vkturum  suavius,  "I  comfort  myself  with 
the  hope  that  I  will  lead  a  hapi>ier  existence  by  such  rules  as  these," 
&4% — 131.  QtMMtor.  This  term  is  purposely  used  in  place  of  either 
Consvlf  or  PrcUoTf  as  containing  a  satincal  allusion  to  the  duestors  of 
the  day,  and  to  their  rapacity  in  accumulating  wealth,  which  character 
ised  so  many  of  them  as  frequently  to  render  a  quiBstorian  descent  quite 
other  than  a  subject  of  boasting. 


^  Satire  7.  A  law-suit  is  here  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  introdu 
cing  a  rery  indifferent  witticism  of  one  of  the  litigants.  The  case  was 
nleaded  before  Marcus  Brutus,  who  at  the  time  was  Governor  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  was  making  a  progress  through  his  province  for  the  piupose 
of  distributing  justice.  The  parties  being  named  Persius  and  Rupiliua 
Rex,  the  former,  during  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  asked  Brutus,  why,  as 
it  was  the  practice  of  his  family  to  destroy  kings,  he  did  not  cut  the  throat 
of  his  opponent  ?  "A  miserable  clench,"  says  Dryden,  "  in  my  opinion^ 
for  Horace  to  record.  I  have  heard  honest  Mr.  Swan  make  many  a 
better,  and  yet  have  had  the  grace  to  hold  my  countenance."  At  this 
distance  of  time,  the  story  has  certainly  lost  all  its  zest ;  but  the  faces 
and  gestures  of  the  parties,  and  the  impudence  of  addressing  this  piece 
of  folly  to  suc^  a  man  as  Brutus,  may  have  diverted  the  audience,  and 
made  an  impression  on  Horace,  who  was  perhaps  present,  as  he  at  that 
time  followeid  the  fortunes  of  the  conspirator.  (Dunlop*s  Rom,  Lit.  vcL  3. 
©.251. 

1 — 5.    1.  ProscHpti  Regie  Rupili,  &c.    "  In  what  way  the  mongrel 
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Pcraiufl  took  vengeance  on  the  filth  and  venom  of  outlawed  Rupilius, 
surnamed  the  King,  is  known,  I  imagine,  to  every  blear-eyed  person  and 
l»arber  about  town."  According  to  the  scholiast,  P.  Rupilius  Rex  was 
a  native  of  Praeneste,  who,  having  been  proscribed  by  Octavianus  ( Au-. 
ffustus^,  then  a  triumvir,  fled  to  the  army  of  Brutus,  and  became  a  fel- 
low-soldier of  the  poet  Jealous,  however,  of  the  military  advancement 
which  the  latter  had  obtained,  Rupilius  reproached  him  with  the  mean- 
ness of  his  origin,  and  Horace  therefore  retaliates  in  the  present  satire. 
— 2.  Hyhrida,  The  term  kybrida  properly  denotes  a  creature  begotten 
between  animals  of  diflerent  species  ;  when  applied  to  human  beings, 
among  the  Romans,  it  designated  a  person  whose  parents  were  of  differ- 
ent countries,  or  one  of  whose  parents  was  a  slave.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, Persius  is  called  hybrida,  because  his  father  was  a  Greek,  and 
Hs  mother  a  Roman. — 3.  Lippis,  The  disorder  of  the  eyes  termed /ip- 
pUudo  appears  to  have  been  very  common  at  Rome.  The  offices  of  the 
physicians,  therefore,  would  always  contain  many  patients  labouring 
under  this  complaint,  and  who,  whilc^waiting  for  their  turn  to  come 
under  the  hands  of  the  practitioner,  would  amuse  themselves,  of  course, 
with  tlie  news  and  gossip  of  the  day. — 4.  Permagna  ne^tia  habebat. 
"  Was  carrying  on  very  extensive  monied  transactions."  The  allusion 
is  here,  not  to  trade,  as  the  scholiast  and  many  commentators  pretend, 
but  to  the  loaning  of  money. — 5.  Clazomenis.  Clazomenae  was  a  city  ot 
Asia  Minor,  in  the  region  of  Ionia.  It  lay  to  the  west  of  Smyrna,  on 
the  Sinus  Smymaeus,  and,  on  account  of  its  advantageous  situation  for 
commerce,  received  many  favours  from  Alexander  the  Great,  and  sub- 
sequently from  the  Romans. 

6 — S.  6.  Dtvrus  homo,  Sec.  "A  fellow  of  harsh  and  stubborn  temper, 
and  who  in  insolent  importunity  could  surpass  even  the  King."  As  re- 
gards the  peculiar  meaning  of  odium  in  this  passage,  compare  Ruhnken,  ad 
Terent,  Phorm,  5.  6.  9.  Ernesti,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v. — 7.  ^deo  sermonis  amari, 
&c  "  Of  so  bitter  a  tongue,  as  far  to  outstrip  the  Sisennoe,  the  Barri." 
The  terms  Sisennas  and  Barros  are  here  taken  as  appellatives,  and  the 
reference  is  to  persons  in  general,  as  infamous  for  tne  virulence  of  their, 
defamatory  railm^s  as  Sisenna  and  Barrus.  With  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter of  these  two  mdividuals,  consult  note  on  Satire  J.  4.  liO.  Dacier 
thinks  that  the  other  is  the  same  with  Cornelius  Sisenna,  of  whom 
Dio  Cassius  (54.  27.)  relates  a  very  discreditable  anecdote. — 8.  Equis 
praeurreret  albis,  A  proverbial  form  of  expression  and  equivalent  to 
longe  superaret  Various  explanations  are  assigned  for  this  peculiar 
mode  of  speech,  the  most  common  of  which  is,  that  white  horses  were 
thought  by  the  ancients  to  be  the  swiftest.  Compare  Erasmus,  ( Chil.  1.  cent, 
4. 21.  p.  138.  ed.  Steph.)  **  Ubi  quern  aliis  quapiam  in  re  longe  superiorem 
Hgnificabanl,  longoque  anteire  intervcUlOf  eum  albis  equis  pracedere  dicebantf 
vel,  quod  antiquitus  equi  albi  meliores  haberentur;  ve/,  quod  victores  in  tri' 
umpho  albis  equis  vectari  soleant;  vel,  quod  albi  equi  fortunatiores  et 
auspicatiores  esse  credantur,  ut  ad  equestre  certamen  referamus  meta- 
pkoram," 

9 — 17.  9.  Postquam  nU  inter  tUrumque  eonvenit,  "When  no  recon-. 
ciliatiou  could  be  effected  between  them."  Or,  more  hterally:  "after 
nothing  was  agreed  upon  between  the  two." — 10.  Hoc  etenim  s^mt  omnes, 
&c.  "For  all,  between  whom  adverse  war  breaks  out,  are,  by  this  fixed 
law  of  our  nature,  troublesome  to  one  another  in  proportion  as  they  are 
valianL" — 12.  Hectora  Priamiden,  &c.  The  comparison  here  drawn  is  ex- 
tremely amusing,  and  is  intended  to  inve  an  au:  of  seriousness  and  im* 
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portance  to  this  mighty  combat  'Tis  death  alone,  observes  the  poet,  that 
can  terminate  the  diiferences  between  brave  men,  such  as  Hector  and 
Achilles,  Persius  and  Rupilius.  Whereas,  if  two  faint-hearted  men  en- 
gage, or  two  persons  not  equally  matched  in  courage  and  in  strength,  one 
of  them  is  always  sure  to  give  up. — 13.  Irafuit  capitalist  &c.  The  order 
of  construction  is,  fuU  tam  capitdis  ira  vt  ultima  mors  solum  dieideret 
tllos.  **  There  was  so  deadly  a  feud,  that  the  utter  destruction  of  one  of 
the  two  could  alone  terminate  their  difference."  Literally,  "could  alone 
separate  them." — 15.  Duo  si  discordia  vexet  inertes,  "Whereas,  if  dis- 
cord set  two  faint-hearted  men  in  action." — 16.  Diomedi  cum  Lycio  Glauco. 
Alluding  to  the  exchange  of  armour  between  Glaucus  and  Diomede. — 
17.  Pigrior.    «  The  weaker  of  the  two." 

18—19.  18.  Bruto  Praetore  tenente,  kc,  Bn 
took  part  in  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar 
proconsular  province,  that  is,  its  governor  wai 
rank.  In  the  confusion,  however,  which  succe 
this  rule,  with  many  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
rately  complied  with ;  and  the  Roman  senate,  ^ 
ness  and  timidity,  still  felt  convinced  that  their  < 
republic  rested  with  Brutus,  exerted  themselve 
by  provincial  appointments.  He  received,  th 
ment  of  Crete,  as  Propraetor,  afterwards  that  ol 
C.  711,  the  province  of  Asia,  apart  of  which,  h< 
duce  to  his  authority  by  force  of  arms.  It  is  evi< 

ace  uses  the  term  PralorBf  in  the  text,  in  the  sense  of  "  Governor,"  {pro- 
praetore  would  have  been  unmanageable  in  verse,)  and  with  the  more  pro- 
priety in  the  present  instance,  as  Brutus  never  had  obtained  a  higher  rank 
m  the  republic  than  thePrastorian. — 19.  Rupilt  et  Persiparmgnat,  "  The 
pair,  Rupilius  and  Persius,  enter  the  hsts."  Our  idiom  rejects  the  geni- 
tive ("the  pair  of  Rupilius  and  Persius,")  which  in  the  original  conveys 
an  air  of  peculiar  elegance  to  the  clause,  being  based  upon  the  expression 
par  gladiatorum, — Uti  turn  compositi  melius  cum  Bitho  Bacchius.  "  With 
so  much  spirit,  that  the  gladiators  Bacchius  and  Bithus  were  not  more 
equally  matched." 

21 — 26.  21.  ^eres,  "Eager  to  bring  their  cause  to  a  hearing." — 
Mas^um  spectaculum  uterque,  "  Each  a  very  diverting  spectacle." — 22. 
Ridetur  ab  omni  conventu.  "  He  is  laughed  at  by  the  whole  assembly." 
Conventus  here  included  all  who  were  present  at  the  hearing  of  the  case. 
—23.  Cohorlem,  "  His  retinue." — 24.  SoltmAsiae.  As  illumining  the 
whole  province  of  Asia  by  the  splendour  of  his  authority  and  name. — 25. 
Cantm  illume  invisum  agricolis,  occ.  "  That  Rupilius  had  come  like  that 
hound,  the  star  hateful  to  husbandmen."  The  allusion  is  to  the  dog-star. 
Consult  note  on  Ode  1 .  17. 17. — 26.  Ruebat,Jlumen  uthibemum^  &c.  "He 
poured  along,  as  a  wintry  flood  is  wont,  in  places  whither  the  axe  of  the 
woodman  seldom  comes."  Persius,  choking  with  rage  while  he  pours 
forth  his  torrent  of  angry  invective  against  Rupilius,  is  compared  to  a 
stream  swollen  by  the  winter  rains,  and  choked  in  its  course  by  the 
thick  underwood,  and  other  impediments  of  the  kind  which  it  encoun- 
ters. 

28—30.  28.  Turn  Pramestinus  salsoy  &LC.  "  Then  the  native  of  Prae- 
neste,  like  a  stubborn  and  unconquered  vine-dresser,  to  whom  the  pas- 
senger hath  often  been  obliged  to  yield,  when  calling  him  cuckow  with 
Koanng  voice,  retorts  upon  his  opponent,  as  he  flowed  along  in  his  cut- 
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tinff  aad  copious  style,  invectires  drawn,  as  it  were,  from  the  vulgar 
raillery  of  tne  vineyard  itself."  The  vines  in  Italy  were  trimmed  and 
pruned  early  in  the  spring.  If  any  vine-dresser,  therefore,  attended  to 
this  branch  of  his  duties  late  in  the  season,  (the  period  when  the  cuckow 
begins  to  put  forth  his  note,)  he  was  sure  of  encountering  the  raillery  of 
passengers,  for  his  indolence  and  loss  of  time,  and  it  was  customary 
with  them,  in  allusion  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  in  which  his  labours 
had  only  just  commenced,  to  salute  his  ears  with  the  cry  of  cucuZ/ui, 
("cuckow,"  i.  e.  in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  our  own  days,  "lazy  lubber.") 
On  this  a  fierce  war  of  invective  and  abuse  invariably  ensued,  and  the 
more  extensive  vocabulary  of  the  vine-dressers  generally  ensured  them 
tlie  victory.  Horace  compares  Rupilius  therefore  to  a  vme-dresser  who 
had  been  in  many  such  conflicts,  and  had  always  come  off  conqueror ; 
in  other  words,  he  pays  a  high  compliment  to  his  unrivalled  powers  of 
abuse. — ^29.  •Arbtuto.  The  Italian  vines  were  trained  along  trees. 
Hence  the  use  of  orbtutum  to  denote  a  vineyard. — ^30.  Vindemiator, 
This  term  properly  denotes  one  who  gathers  the  grapes  for  the  vintage. 
It  is  here  used,  however,  in  the  sense  of  putator.  In  metrical  reading, 
vindemiator  must  be  pronounced  vindem-ydtor, 

32 — 35.  32.  GracM,  Compare  note  on  verse  2. — Italo  aceto.  The 
invectives  and  abuse  uttered  by  Rupilius,  are  here  designated  by  the 
appellation  of  "Italian  vinegar." — 34.  Q,ui  regea  emsuesti  tolUre,  Bru^ 
tus  had  aided  in  slaying  Caesar  only,  but  Junius  Brutus,  one  of  his  an- 
cestors, had  driven  Tarquin  from  Rome.  Persius,  however,  was  not, 
we  may  well  suppose,  \ery  deeply  read  in  Roman  history,  and  he  there- 
fore ludicrously  confounds  the  two,  making  the  individual  whom  he 
addresses  to  have  removed  out  of  the  way  both  Caesar  and  Tarquin ! — 
35.  Operum  hoc  mihi  crede  tttorum  est,  "  This  is  one,  beUeve  me,  of  the 
deeds  that  peculiarly  belong  to  thee,"  i.  e.  this,  trust  me,  is  a  work  for 
thee  alone,  the  hereditary  foe  of  kings,  to  accomplish.  We  may  either 
understand  unum  after  operum  tuorum,  or,  what  is  far  preferable,  make 
the  genitive  here  an  imitation  at  once  of  the  Greek  idiom. 


Satire  8.  The  desi^  of  this  satire  la  to  ridicule  the  superstitions  of 
the  Romans.  Priapus  is  introduce,  describing  the  incantations  per- 
formed by  Canidia,  m  a  garden  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  which  he  protected 
from  thieves.  But  he  could  not  guard  it  from  the  intrusion  oi  Canidia 
and  a  sister-hag,  who  resorted  there  for  the  celebration  of  their  unhallowed 
rites. 

1 — 11.  1.  Inutile  lio^num.  The  wood  of  the  fig-tree  was  very  little 
used  on  account  of  its  brittleness.  Hence  the  Greek  proverb,  ivf^p  viKtvos, 
**  A  fig-tree  man,"  to  denote  one  that  is  of  little  fimmess  or  real  value. — 
2.  Incertus^  scamnum  faeeretne  Priapum,  Horace  here  represents  the 
carpenter  (faber  lignanua)  as  at  a  loss  whether  to  make  a  bench  or  a 
Priapus  out  of  the  wood  in  Question.  This  of  course  is  a  mere  witticism 
on  tne  part  of  the  poet,  at  the  expense  of  the  strange  deity  to  whom  ha 
alludes. — 3.  Furum  aviumque  maxima  formido.  A  wooiden  figure  ol 
Priapus  was  generally  set  up  in  gardens  and  orchards.  He  was  usually 
represented  with  a  crown  of  teeSs  or  of  garden  herbs,  and  holding  in  hit 
right  hand  a  wooden  club,  or  else  scythe,  whilst  bis  body  terminated  in  a 
shapeless  tnmk.  The  Roman  poets  appear,  in  general,  to  have  enter- 
tained little,  if  any,  respect  for  him ;  and  with  the  vulgar  he  degenerated 
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into  a  mere  scare-crow,  whose  only  em|Aoyment  seemed  to  be  to  dfit4 
away  the  birds  and  thieves. — 4.  Dextra,  Alluding  to  the  club,  or  scythe, 
with  which  his  rieht  hand  was  armed.^.  Arundo,  Referring  to  hit 
crown  of  reeds,  the  rattling  of  which  served  to  terrify  the  birds. — 7. 
•ATow*  hcTtis.  By  the  "  new  gardens,"  are  here  meant  those  of  Maecenas 
on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  which  were  laid  out  on  what  had  been  previously 
a  common  burying-place  for  the  lower  orders,  for  slaves  and  for  ruined 
spendthrifls. — 8.  Piius.  Before  the  gardens  of  Maecenas  were  laid  out 
-^Anguslis  tjecta  cellis.  "  Tossed  out  of  their  narrow  cells."  The  term 
ijecta  forcibly  denotes  the  unfeeling  manner  in  which  the  corpses  of  slaves 
were  disposed  of.  By  cellis  are  meant  their  little  cells,  or  dormitories. — 
9.  Conservus. — Compare  the  remark  of  Acron :  "  Conservi  locabanl  d 
aepeHebant  alios  servos ^ — Vili  in  area.  The  dead  bodies  of  slaves  and  of 
the  poor  were  thrown  into  boxes  or  coffins  roughly  made,  and  thus  carried 
forth  for  interment  The  corpses  of  the  higher  orders  and  the  wealthy 
wefe  conveyed  on  litters  (lectiect)  to  the  funeral  pile. — JO.  Commwie  »f- 
fmlcrum.  "  A  common  burial-place." — 11.  Pantolabo  »cttrr<r,  Jf omenta- 
noque  nepoH,  *^  For  such  beings  as  the  buflbon  Pantolabus  and  the  spend- 
thnft  Nomentanus."  Both  Pantolabus  and  Nomentanus  were  still  alive, 
as  appears  from  Sat.  2.  1. 19.  and  the  poet,  with  cutting  satire,  makes 
their  names  grace,  as  appellatives,  two  entire  classes  of  men.  As  regards 
Pantolabus,  the  scholiast  tells  us  his  true  name  was  Mallius  Vema,  and 
that  he  received  the  appellation  of  Pantolabus  from  his  habit  of  indiscri- 
minate borrowing.  With  respect  to  Nomentanus,  consult  note  on  Sat. 
1.  1.  101. 

12 — 19.  12.  Mille  pedes  in  fronte,  &c.  "Here  a  small  stone  pillar 
marked  out  for  it  a  thousand  feet  of  ground  in  front,  three  hundred  to- 
wards the  fields;  (with  the  injunction  added)  that  this  place  of  burial 
should  not  descend  to  the  heirs  of  the  estate."  It  was  the  custom,  when 
ground  was  set  apart  by  any  individual,  as  in  the  present  instance,  for  a 
place  of  interment,  to  erect  upon  it  a  small  square  pillar  of  stone,  with  an 
inscription  on  it>  designating  the  limits  of  the  piece  of  land  to  be  appropri- 
ated tor  this  purpose,  and  declaring  that  it  never  was  to  return  to  the  heirs 
of  the  estate.  The  cipjnts  alluded  to  in  the  text  marked  out  a  thousand 
feet  for  the  breadth,  {infronte,  i  e.  along  the  road,)  and  three  hundred  for 
the  depth,  (in  agrum,  i.  e.  extending  inward  towards  the  fields,)  and  it 
had  also  the  common  injunction  respecting  the  land's  not  descending  to 
the  heirs  of  the  estate. — 15.  Agger e  in  aprieo,  "  On  an  open  terrace." — 
Modo.  **  A  short  time  ago." — Tristes,  Referring  to  the  passers  by,  and 
the  feelings  that  came  upon  them  as  this  place  of  interment  met  their 
view. — 17.  Qttttwi.  "  While,  in  the  mean  time."  Qttum  is  here  equiva- 
lent to  cum  inter ea,  and  Priapus  alludes  to  the  period  which  has  interven- 
ed, between  the  first  formation  of  the  gardens  and  the  present  moment  in 
which  he  is  represented  as  speaking.  — JFcra.  "  Birds  of  prey."  They 
are  called  EsquUiniZ  alitesm  Epode  5.  100.  — Sxuta,  Equivalent  to  qua 
aoUbani. — 19.  QuotUtcm.  Unaerstand  venefica  sunt. — Carminibus  qua 
versanti  &c  ''Who  turn  people's  brains  by  their  incantations  and 
drugs." 

21—29.  21.  Vaga  Luna.  The  epithet  vaga,  "  wandering,"  is  merely 
applied  to  the  moon  in  allusion  to  her  course  through  the  heavens. — 23. 
^igra  sucdnetam  paUa.  "With  her  sable  robe  tucked  up." — 25.  Cum 
Sagana  majore.  "  With  the  elder  Sagana."  The  scholiast  makes  this 
Sagana  to  have  been  a  freedwoman  of  Pomponius,  a  Roman  senator 
froscribed  by  the  triumvirate,  and  to  have  n«d  a  sister  younger  than 
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Herself ;  whence  the  epithet  major  (bc.  naiu)  here  applied  to  her.  P6- 
ring  thinks  that  Sagana  may  hare  been  termed  major  by  Horace,  as 
being  older  than  Canidia. — 26.  Scalpere  Urram  ungxdbus,  &.c.  The 
witches  are  here  lepresented  as  dig^ng  a  trench  with  their  nails,  and 
tearing  the  victim  in  pieces  with  their  teeth.  This,  of  course,  is  invent- 
ed by3ie  ppet,inorderto  give  a  more  ridiculous  appearance  to  the  whole 
scene. — 27.  FuUam  agnam.  Black  victims  were  always  offered  to  the 
gods  of  the  lower  wond. — ^28.  Inde.  This  may  either  refer  to  the  trench 
or  the  blood.  The  latter  appears  to  us  more  correct,  and  inde  will 
therefore  be  equivalent  to  hoc  re,  "  by  means  of  this."  Nothing  was 
supposed  to  be  more  delicious  to  the  souls  of  the  departed  tiian  blood. 
They  would  not  foretell  any  future  events,  nor  answer  any  questions, 
until  they  had  tasted  of  it — 29.  Manes,  The  Dei  Manes  of  course  are 
meant. 

30 — 39.  30.  Lanea  et  effigies  erat,  &c.  There  were  two  images,  one  of 
larger  size,  and  made  of  wool,  the  other  smaller  and  compost  of  wax. 
The  former  represented  Canidia,  the  latter  the  intended  victim  of  the 
charm,  and  this  one  stood  in  a  suppliant  posture  before  the  other,  as  if 
about  to  receive  some  signal  punishment  Thc^eneral  rule  in  magic 
rites  seems  to  have  been,  to  make  the  images  of  those  who  were  to  be 
benefited,  of  wool,  and  to  employ  wax  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  to 
be  operated  upon.  The  wool  was  deemed  invulnerable,  whereas  the 
wax  was  either  pierced  with  needles,  or  was  made  to  melt  away  in 
magic  fires. — 31.  Qua  panis  compesceret  inferior  em,  "Which  was  to 
keep  the  smaller  one  within  bounds  by  certain  punishments,"  i.  e.  was 
to  keep  the  individual,  whom  the  image  represented,  from  wandering  in 
his  aifections,  by  the  infliction  of  certain  severe  punishments. — 32.  Ser- 
vilibus  modis,  "  Like  a  slave,"  L  e.  by  the  severest  inflictions  of  suflier- 
ing. — 35.  Lunam  rubenteTn.  "  The  bnght  moon." — 36.  Magna  sepulchra, 
"  The  high- raised  graves."  Referring  to  the  earth  piled  up  in  the  form 
of  a  mound  on  some  of  the  graves. — 39.  Julius^  etfragUis  PediaHa,  &c. 
The  poet  seizes  the  present  opportunity  of  lashing  some  of  the  aban- 
doned characters  of  tne  day.  The  first  of  these,  Julius,  was  a  man  of 
infamous  morals  ;  the  second  was  not  more  pure,  and,  to  mark  his  ex- 
treme corruption,  a  female  name  is  given  him,  his  true  one  having  been 
Pediatius. 

41 — 43.  41 .  Umbrae,  The  manes  evoked  by  the  incantations  of 
the  sorceress. — Eesonarent  triste  et  aeutum.  The  spirits  of  the  dead  are 
here  represented,  in  accordance  with  the  popular  belief,  as  uttering;  a 
plaintive  and  shrill  sound  when  speaking. — 42.  Lupi  barbam.  PUny,  (//. 
A*.  2S.  10.)  informs  us,  that  the  snout  of  a  wo\(  (rostrum  lupi)  was  thought 
to  possess  the  greatest  virtue  in  repelling  enchantments,  and  was  there- 
fore fixed  up  over  the  doors  of  farm-houses.  The  modem  belief  respect- 
ing the  efficacy  of  the  horse-shoe,  is  akin  to  this.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, the  hags  bury  a  wolfs  beard  in  order  to  guard  their  own  enchant- 
ments against  any  counter-charm.— 43.  Cerea.  To  be  pronounced,  in 
metrical  reading,  cer-ya.  Compare  Sat,  2.  2.  21.  where  a  similar  con- 
traction occurs  in  the  word  ostrea. — 46.  Ficw.  "  I,  being  made  of  the 
wood  of  a  fig-tree."  The  wood  of  which  his  image  was  made,  not  bemff 
perfectly  dry,  was  split  by  the  heat,  and  the  noise  produced  by  this  scared 
away  the  witches.'-48.  Canidiae  dentes,  kc  A  laughable  scene  ensues. 
In  the  hurried  flight  of  the  two  hags,  Canidia's  false  teeth  drop  out,  and 
Sagana  loses  her  wig. — Altwn  eaUendrum,  The  ealiendrum  was  a  kind 
•f  wig  or  cap  of  false  hair. 
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S1.TIBB  9.  Homce  describes  the  unavailing  efforts  which  he  empioyi 
to  get  rid  of  an  importunate  fellow — a  fop  and  poetaster,  who  tires  and 
otrerwhelms  him  with  his  loquacity.  Sometimes  he  stops  short,  and 
then  walks  fast ;  but  all  his  endeavours  are  vain  to  shake  off  the  hs* 
truder.    A  few  of  the  touches  of  this  finished  portrait,  which  is  soiw 

Essed  by  none  in  delicacy  of  colouring  and  .accuracy  of  delineation, 
ve  been  taken  from  the  characters  of  Theophrastus. 

1 — 10.  1.  Iham  forte  via  Sacra,  "I  chanced  to  be  strolling  along 
the  Sacred  way." — 2.  Jiescio  quid  meditans  nugarum,  "  Musing  on 
some  trifle  or  other."— 4.  Q,uid  agw,  dtdcissime  rerum  ?  "  My  dearest 
of  friends,  in  the  whole  world,  how  goes  it?" — 5.  Suaviter  ut  nunc  nly 
&c.  "  Pretty  well,  at  present,  I  reply,  and  thou  hast  my  best  wishes 
for  thv  welfare.**  The  expression  eupio  omnia  qtut  w  (literally,  "I  de- 
sire all  things  to  come  to  pass  as  thou  wishesfM  was  a  form  employed 
in  taking  leave  of  a  person.  Hence  it  is  used  by  the  poet  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  in  turmng  aw^  from  the  individual  who  accosts  him. — 
6.  Jium  quid  vis  ?  occupo.  *'  Dost  thou  want  any  thing  of  me?  I  ask ; 
before  he  has  lime  to  ^egin  a  regular  conversation."  The  phrase  num 
quidvii?  was  another  customary  mode  of  taking  leave,  and  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  comic  writers.  According  to  Donatus,  it  was 
used  among  the  Romans,  in  order  that  they  might  not  seem  to  take 
their  leave  too  abruptly.  Our  modem  phrase,  "  hast  thou  any  thing 
farther  with  me?"  is  precisely  analogous. — Occupo*  The  peculiar  force 
of  this  verb,  in  the  present  mstance,  must  be  noted.  The  poet  means, 
that  he  gets  the  start  of  the  troublesome  individual  with  whom  he  has 
come  in  contact,  and  proceeds  to  bid  him  good  bye  before  the  tatter  has 
time  to  make  a  regular  onset  and  commence  talking  at  him. — 7.  .ATorM 
no*,.  inquU  ;  docH  sumus.  '*  Yes,  replies  he,  I  want  thee  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  me:  I  am  a  man  of  letters."  Complete  the  ellipsis  as 
follows,  veUm  ut  nos  noris, — 8.  Hoc.  **  On  this  acijount" — Misere  dwce- 
dere  quarens,  "  Wanting  sadly  to  getaway  from  him." — 9.  Ire.  The 
historical  infinitive,  as  it  is  termed,  used  in  the  sense  of  the  imperfect, 
ibam.  So  also  dicere  for  dicebam. — 10.  Puero.  The  "  servant  boy"  who 
accompanied  him. 

1 1—21 .  1 1 .  0 ««,  Bdane,  &c.  "  Ah !  Bolanus,  murmured  I  to  myself, 
happy  in  thy  uritable  temper!"  According  !o  the  scholiast  the  indiridu- 
al  nere  alluaed  to  was  a  man  of  irritable  and  fiery  temper,  who  had  a  bvox^ 
mary  mode  of  getting  rid  of  such  acquaintances,  by  telling  them  to  their 
faces  what  he  mougnt  of  them. — 15.  Sed  nil  agis,  usque  tenebo.  "But  'tis 
all  in  vain.  I'm  determined  to  stick  close  by  thee."  This  is  meant  for  a  bon 
mot  by  the  poet's  persecutor. — 16.  Persequar.  "I'll  follow  thee  wherever 
thou  goest"  The  true  meaning  of  this  verb,  however,  is  best  expressed 
by  the  vulgar  phrase,  "  I'll  follow  thee  through  thick  and  thin." — Nine 
quo  nunc  iter  est  tibi  ?  "Whither does  thy  route  lie  now  from  this  quar- 
ter?"— IS.  Cubat.  "He  is  confined  to  liis  bed." — Ccesaris  hortos.  The 
reference  is  to  the  gardens  of  Julius  Caesar,  which  he  led  by  his  Mrill  to 
the  Roman  people.  {Sueton.  Cces.  83.)  They  were  situate  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber. — 19.  Piger.  "In  a  lazy  mood." — Usque  sequar  te.  "1 
will  accompany  thee  as  far." — 20.  Ut  iniqua  mentis  asdlus.  "Like  a 
surljj  young  ass." — 21.  Quum  gravius  dorso  subiit  onus.  The  construo* 
tion  is,  quum  subiit  (i.  e.  Ut  sub)  gravius  onus  dorso.  "  When  a  heavier 
«oad  than  ordinaiy  is  put  upon  his  back."  Literally,  "  when  he  goes  un- 
der a  heavier  load  than  ordinary  with  bi«  back." 
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22 — 28.  22.  Visewn,  There  were  two  brothers  named  Viscns,  of 
fienatorian  rank,  and  sons  of  Vibius  Viscus,  a  Roman  knight,  who  stood 
high  in  favour  with  Augustus.  They  were  both  distinguished  by  their 
literary  talents,  and  both  are  named  by  Horace  in  the  10th  satire  of  this 
book,  among  those  persons  whose  good  opinion  was  to  him  a  source  of 
gratification.  From  the.  present  passage  it  would  appear,  that,  at  this 
time,  he  was  particularly  intimate  with  one  of  the  two. — 24.  Quis  membra 
movere  moUius  ?  &c.  '*  Who  can  dance  more  gracefully  ?  My  singing 
too,  even  Hermogenes  would  envy."  Consult  note  on  Sat  1.  6.  1. — 
26.  Interpellandi  locus  He  erat.  "  An  opportunity  here  offered  itself  for 
interrupting  him."  The  poorbard,  driven  to  despair  by  the  garrulity  of 
his  new  acquaintance,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  shake  him  ofi^  seeks 
some  little  relief  under  his  misery  by  endeavouring  to  change  the  con- 
versation, and  introduce  the  subject  of  his  neighbour's  extraction.  He 
asks  him,  therefore,  if  he  has  a  mother  living,  if  he  has  any  relations, 
who  are  interested  in  his  welfare. — 27.  Q,utis  tt  sdvo  est  opus  ?  "  Who 
are  interested  in  thy  welfare  ?"  L  e.  who  are  wrapped  up  m  the  safety 
and  preservation  of  so  valuable  a  man  as  thou.  The  poet,  driven  to  ex- 
tremities, indulges  in  a  sneer  at  his  persecutor,  but  the  armour  of  the 
other  is  proof  against  the  blow. — ^29.  Omnes  eomposuL  **  I  have  laid 
them  all  at  rest,"  i.  e.  I  have  buried  them  all.  The  talkative  fellow 
wishes  to  intimate  to  Horace,  how  able  he  is  to  serve  the  bard  as  well 
as  all  other  friends,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  free  from  the 
claims  of  any  relatives  on  his  time  and  attention. — FeUces  !  From  this 
to  cttaSf  in  the  34th  line,  inclusive,  is  supposed  to  be  spoken  asiJe  by  the 
poet  Nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than  to  picture  to  ourselves  the 
poor  bard,  moving  along  with  drooping  head,  and  revolving  in  mind  his 
gloomy  destiny.  The  prediction,  of  course,  to  which  he  alludes,  is  b 
mere  fiction,  and  got  up  expressly  for  the  occasion. 

29—37.  29.  SabeUa,  Consult  notes  on  Epode  17.  28.  and  Ode  3.  6. 
38. — 30.  Mota  divina  anus  uma,  "  After  the  old  creature  had  divined  my 
destinies  by  shaking  her  magic  urn."  The  divination  here  alluded  to, 
was  performed  in  the  following  manner :  A  number  of  letters  and  entire 
words  were  thrown  into  an  urn  and  shaken  together.  When  they  were 
all  well  mixed  they  were  thrown  out,  and,  from  the  arrangement  thus 
brought  about  by  chance,  the  witch  formed  her  answers  respecting 
the  future  fortunes  of  the  person  that  consulted  her. — 31.  Hunc. 
Referring  to  the  boy  Horace. — JSTee  hoslicus  auferet  ensis.  The  poet  es- 
caped from  the  battle-field.  (Ode  2.  7.  10.)— 32.  Laterum  dolor.  "Pleu- 
risy."— '33.  Q,uando  eonsumet  cunque.  A  tmesis  for  quandocunque  eonsv^ 
met  "  Shall  one  day  or  other  make  away  with." — 35.  Ventum  erat  ad 
VestiE,  Understand  iemplum.  This  temple  would  seem  to  have  stood 
between  the  ViaJSTooa  and  that  continuation  or  branch  of  the  Via  Sacra 
which  issued  from  the  western  angle  of  the  Forum. — 36.  Et  casu  tune 
respondere  vadato  debebat.  "  And  it  so  happened,  that  he  had  to  answer  in 
court  to  a  person  who  had  held  him  to  bail."  Vadari  aliquem  is  to  compel 
any  one  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance  in  court  on  a  certain  day.  Hence 
vadahiSy  the  participle  of  this  deponent,  becomes  equivalent  as  in  the 
present  case,  to  petitoTj  or  plaintifl: — With  regard  to  the  time  of  day 
mentioned  by  the  poet,  {quarta  jam  parte  diei  praterita)  it  maybe  remark- 
ed, that,  as  the  Roman  day  was  aivided  into  twelve  hours,  the  fourth 
part  of  the  day  would  correspond  to  the  third  hour,  or  nine.o*clock  in  the 
morning  with  us.  At  this  hour  the  courts  of  law  opened,  according  to 
Martial  ("exercef  raueos  tertia  causidicos,*^  Ep.  4.  8.)  and  the  companion 
of  Horace,  therefore,  when  he  reached  the  temple  of  Vesta,  was  after 
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the  time  when  he  oaght  to  have  been  present  in  court. — 37.  QuoJ  w/e- 
,  tisstt,  perdere  litem.  **  And  if  he  did  not  do  this,  he  would  lose  his  cause.^* 
Perdett  is  governed  by  debebat  understood.  According  to  the  rule  of  the 
Roman  law,  if  the  defendant  was  not  in  court  when  the  case  came  on, 
he  was  said  deserere  vadimoniumy  and  the  praetor  put  the  plaintiff  iihpos- 
session  of  his  effects.  The  present  case,  however,  would  seem  to  have 
been  one,  in  which  the  defendant  had  bound  himself  to  pay  a  certain 
sum,  equal  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  if  he  forfeited  his  recognisance. 
As  he  did  not  appear  at  the  time  stipulated,  judgment  went  against 
him  by  default ;  and  hence  a  new  action  arises  on  the  recognisance.  To 
compel  his  attendance  at  this  new  suit,  the  plaintiff  goes  in  quest  of 
him,  and,  on  finding,  drags  him  to  court.    Compare  note  on  verse  76. 

3S — 44.  38.  St  me  amas.  This  must  not  be  read  si  m^amas,  but  «t 
nUamaa:  in  other  words,  the  long  vowel  in  rue  parts  with  one  of  its 
short  component  vowels  before  the  initial  vowel  of  atmu,  and  retains  the 
other.  Paulum  hie  odes,  **  Help  me  here  a  little."  »Adess^  in  the  legal 
phraseolo^  of  the  Romans,  was  ec[uivalent  to  pcUrocinari,  It  is  here 
used  in  this  sense. — 39.  Stare.  This  term,  like  adesse  in' the  preceding 
line,  is  used  here  in  a  legal  sense,  and  is  equivalent  to  advocati  partes 
tustinere.  Hence  the  reply  made  by  Horace  is  as  follows :  "  May  I 
die,  if  1  am  either  able  to  act  the  part  of  an  advocate,  or  have  any  ac- 
quaintance whatever  with  the  laws  of  the  state."  — JSTovi.  The  peculiar 
propriety  of  this  term  on  the  present  occasion  is  worthy  of  notice. 
Jfoscere  is  to  be  acquainted  with  anything  as  an  object  of'^  perception, 
and  the  poet  therefore  wishes  to  convey  the  idea,  that  he  is  so  great  a 
stranger  to  the  laws  as  not  to  know  even  their  veir  form  and  language. 
— 41.  Rem.  "My  suit"— Jtfe,  sodes.  "Me,  I  beg."  Sodes  is  con- 
tracted for  si  atu^e^.— 42.  Ut.  In  the  sense  of  siqtiidem  or  quandoquidem. 
"  Since."— 43.  Mcecenas  qu(ynu)do  tecum.  "How  is  Msecenas  with  thee  ?" 
i.  e.  on  what  footing  art  thou  with  Maecenas  ? — 44.  Hie  repeliL  "  He 
here  resumes."  The  troublesome  fellow  now  begins  to  unfold  the  mo- 
tive which  had  prompted  him  to  hang  so  long  on  the  skirts  of  the  poor 
bard ;  the  desire,  namely,  of  an  introduction  through  him  to  Maecenas. 
— Paucorum  hominum  et  mentis  bene  san<Zy  &c  "  He  is  one  that  has  but 
few  intimates,  and  in  this  he  shows  his  good  sense.  No  man  has  made 
a  happier  use  of  the  favours  of  fortune."  The  poet,  easily  divining  the 
object  of  his  persecutor,  does  not  give  a  direct  answer  to  his  question, 
but  puts  him  off  with  such  a  reply  as  may  crush  at  onpe  all  his  hopes. 
The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  expression  J^emo  dexteriusfor- 
tuna  est  usus,  is  simply  this,  that  Mscenas  enjovs  the  gifls  of  fortune 
with  moderation,  ana  as  they  should  be  enjoyed,  and  that  his  abode  is 
neither  the  dwelling  of  parasites  and  flatterers  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of 
the  mere  tools  and  mstrumcnts  of  pleasure  on  the  other. 

46 — 64.  46.  Posset  qui  f err e  secundas.  "One  who  could  play  the  se- 
cond part."  Understand  pnrtes.  The  allusion  b  a  figurative  one  to  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  Greek  stage. — 47.  Hunc  hominem.  Pointing  to 
nimseU*. — Tradere.  "Introduce." — Dispeream  ni  summosses  omnes.  "May 
I  be  utterly  undone,  If  thou  wouldst  not  supplant  in  a  moment  every 
rival."  llie  pluperfect  summosses  (for  summovtsses)  carries  with  it  here 
the  idea  of  rapid  performance. — 43.  J^on  isto  vivitur  tWic,  &c.  "  We  do 
not  live  there  m  the  way  that  thou  supposest."  Isto  marks  strong  con- 
tempt. The  poet,  finding  his  antagonist  determined  not  take  a  hint, 
however  broad  it  may  be,  now  deals  openly  and  plainly  with  him. — 49. 
Domus  hoc  nee  purior  uUa  est,  &c.    "No  house  is  marked  by  more  purity 
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of  principle  than  this,  nor  is.  freer  from  these  evils."  By  mala  are  hete 
meant  jealousies  and  rivalships,  with  their  attendant  evils. — 50.  JVm  mf 
officii  inquanu  "  It  gives  me,  I  lell  thee,  no  umbrage."— 52.  ^tqui  sic 
habet,  *'  And  yet  it  is  even  as  I  say." — 53.  lUu  Alluding  to  iVdiecenas. 
— 54^  Velia  taniummodo ;  quoB  tua.virtus,  &.C.  Bitter  Irony.  "Thou  hast 
only  to  entertain  the  wish ;  such  is  thy  merit,  thou  wilt  carry  every  thing 
before  thee."  The  ellipsis  in  qu(z  tua  virtus  must  be  supplied  as  follows : 
ea  virtute,  qua  tua  virtus  «af .— 55.  Eoque,  "  And  for  that  very  reason," 
L  e.  and  because  he  is  well  aware  of  his  own  yielding  temper.  An 
amusing  piece  of  irony,  and  well  calculated  to  provoke  a  smile  from  Mas 
cenas,  when  the  passage  met  his  view. — 56.  Haud  mihi  deero,  &c.  A 
laughable  picture.  The  garrulous  man,  completely  misconstruing  the 
poet's  ironical  advice,  already,  in  imagination,  triumphs  over  every  obsta- 
cle, and  makes  his  way  like  a  conqueror. — 58.  Tempora  quaram,  "I 
Irill  watch  n^  opportunities." — 59.  Triviis.  Trivium  properly  denotes 
spot  where  three  roads  meet  {rptoSos) ;  here,  however,  it  is  taken  in  a 
C3neral  sense,  for  any  place  of  public  resort. — Deducain,  "  I  will  escort 
mm  home."  'This  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  honour,  and  was  always 
paid  to  distinguished  individuals. — 61.  Fuscus  Aristius.  The  same  ^o 
whom  the  22d  Ode  of  the  1st  Book,  and  the  10th  Epistle  of  the  1st  Book, 
are  inscribed.  He  was  a  grammarian,  a  poet,  and  an  orator,  and  the  in- 
timate friend  of  Horace. — 62.  Pulchre.  In  familiar  language  equivalent 
to  bene,  and  used  in  this  sense  particularly  by  the  comic  writers,  as  mX&s, 
and  KdWiov  among  the  GrccKs. — 64.  Lentissima  hrachia.  "His  arms, 
which  seemed  devoid  of  the  least  feeling." — Male  sabuSf  &c.  "  With 
cruel  pleasantry,  he  laughed  and  pretendednot  to  understand  me." 

67 — 77.  67.  Certe  nescio  quid,  &c.  A  short  dialogue  here  ensues  be- 
tween the  bard  and  Aristius  Fuscus. — 69.  Hodie  tncesima  sabb(Ua,  &c. 
"To-day  is  the  thirtieth  sabbath,  dost  thou  wish  to  ofiend  the  circumcised 
Jews  ?"  The  ancient  scholiasts,  as  well  as  the  modem  commentators, 
are  divided  in  opinion  with  regard  to  what  is  here  denominated  "the  thir- 
tieth sabbath."  Some  refer  it  to  the  Jewish  passover,  which  commenced 
on  the  thirtieth  sabbath  of  their  year.  It  is  better  perhaps  to  adopt  the 
opinion  of  Scaliger  {de  Emend,  Temp,  3. p, 309.)  and  Selden  (del.  J^.  3. 
15.)  and  understand  by  tricesima  sabbata  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  lunar 
month,  in  part  at  least  kept  sacred  by  the.  Jews. — J^uUamihi,  inquam  Rel- 
Ugio  est.  "  I  have  no  rehgious  scruples  on  that  head,  replied  I." — ^71.  At 
mi ;  sum  paxdo  injvnmior,  &c  "  But  I  have ;  I  am  a  little  weaker,  in  that 
respect,  than  thou  art,  I  am  one  of  the  multitude." — 73.  Nigrum.  In  the 
sense  of  in/awsfttm. — Surrexe.  For  surrexisse.^-Improlms,  "The  wicked 
IDgue."  Alluding  to  Fuscus. — 74.  Sub  cultro.  The  poet  pleasantly 
Compares  himselfto  a  victim  about  to  sufier,  as  it  were,  "under  the  knife" 
of  the  sacrificer.  The  garrulous  man  is  goin^  to  talk  him  to  death. — Casu 
venit  obvius,  &c.  "  As  good  luck  would  have  it,  his  adversary  meets  him." 
By  adversarius  is  meant  the  opposite  party  in  the  law-suit. — 76.  Licet 
antistari?.  "  Wilt  thou  be  a  witness  to  the  arrest?"  According  to  the 
rules  of  the  Roman  law,  a  plainti^fhad  the  right  of  ordering  his  opponent 
to  go  with  him  before  the  praetor.  If  he  refused,  the  prosecutor  took  some 
one  present  to  witness,  by  saying  licet  antistari  ?  If  the  person  consented, 
be  snowed  his  acquiescence  by  offering  the  tip  of  his  ear,  {auriculam  oppo* 
nebat,)  which  the  prosecutor  touched,  and  the  latter  might  drag  the  d&* 
fendant  to  court  by  force  in  any  way,  even  by  the  neck,  according  to  the 
^  law  of  the  twelve  tables.  As  regards  the  peculiar  circumstances  which 
warranted  the  arrest  in  the  present  instance,  compare  note  on  verse  37.  o. 
the  present  Satire. — 77.  AuHcvlam,    The  ancients  believed  that  the  seat 
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jof  the  memory  was  in  the  tip  of  the  ear,  and  hence  their  custom  oTtoach* 
mg  it,  in  order  to  remind  another  of  a  thing,  or  for  the  purpose  of  calfing 
him  to  witness  any  circ^mstance  or  occurrence. 


Satirb  10.  In  this  piece,  which  is  entirely  tritical,  Horace  supports 
an  opinion  which  he  had  formerly  pronounced,  respecting  the  satires  of 
Lucuius,  and  which  had  given  t)£rence  to  the  numerous  admirers  of  that 
ancient  bard. 

1.  LucUi.  The  first  eight  verses  of  this  Satire  are  printed  in  a  different 
type  from  the  rest,  because  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  were  composed 
by  Horace  or  not — Catone.  The  allusion  is  to  Valerius  Cato,  a  gram^ 
marian  and  poet.  He  lost  his  patrimony  at  an  early  af  e,  and,  in  con- 
se<]^uence,  turned  his  attention  to  hterary  pursuits.  Horace  here  de- 
Bcnbes  him  as  preparing  t'j  amend  the  ill- wrought  verses  of  Lucitius. 

4.  iZIo.  Understand  eqtdte.  Who  this  grammarian  of  equestrian 
rank  was,  is  unknown. 


1 — 1 4.  1 .  ^empe  inpomoosUoj  &c.  "  I  did  indeed  say  that  the  verses 
of  Lucilius  ran  not  smoothly  along."  Compare  Serf.  1.  4.  8.  where  Lu- 
cilius  is  described  as  bdng  "  duYus  eompcnere  verstu, — 2.  Tarn  inepte, 
**  To  so  foolish  a  degree." — 3.  Q,uod  sale  muUo  urbem  defrieuU.  "  For 
having  lashed  the  town  with  abundant  humour." — 4.  Charta  eadem, 
*'  In  the  same  piece,"  L  e.  in  the  same  satire. — 6.  Laberi,  Laberius  was 
a  Roman  knight  of  respectable  family  and  character,  who  occasionally 
amused  himself  with  tne  composition  of  what  were  called  Mimes. — 
These  were  a  species  of  drama,  to  which  mimetic  gestures  of  very  kind, 
except  dancms,  were  essential,  as  also  the  exhibition  of  ^otesque  cha- 
racters which  had  often  no  prototypes  in  real  life.  The  titles  and  a  few 
fragments  of  forty-three  ot  the  Mimes  of  Laberius,  are  still  extant : 
but,  excepting  the  prologue,  these  remains  are  too  inconsiderable  and 
detached  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  subject  or  merits.  Horace  con- 
demns, in  the  present  passage,  an  admiration  of  the  Mimes  of  this 
writer,  but  Horace  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  infallible  judge  of 
true  poetic  excellence.  He  eviaently  attached  more  importance  to  cor- 
rectness and  terseness  of  style,  than  to  originality  of  cenius  or  fertility 
of  invention.  Probably,  too,  the  freedom  of  the  prologue,  and  other 
passages  of  his  dramas,  contributed  to  draw  down  the  disapprobation 
of  the  Augustan  critic—S.  Et  est  q^dam  tammy  &c.  "  Though  there 
is  a  certain  kind  of  merit  even  in  this,"  i.  e.  in  exciting  the  laughter  ot 
an  audience. — 9.  Jfeu  at  impediat  verbiSj  &c.  **  And  may  not  embarass 
itself  by  a  multitude  of  words,  that  only  serve  to  load  the  wearied  ears." 
---11.  £l  tennone  opus  esty  &c.  <<  There  is  need  too  of  a  style  at  one 
time  grave,  at  another  playful ;  now  assuminsr  the  character  of  an  orator 
or  a  poet,  at  times  that  of  a  refined  and  polished  rallier,  who  curbs  the 
force  of  nis  pleasantry  and  purposely  weakens  it" — 14.  Ridietdum  acH 
fortius  et  meUus,  &c.  '*  Ridicule  ouen  decides  matters  of  importance 
more  effectually,  and  in  a  better  manner,  than  severity  of  satire."  This 
•erves  as  an  explanatory  comment  on  what  precedes,  viz.  ^^parcentit 
firifrta,"&c. 

1ft— 19.    16.  nUf  scHpta  gutdiM,  &c    "The  cdnstructlon  is  lUi  Tm, 
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qvtbtia  viris  prisea  Comoedia  seripta  est,  "  The  writers  of  the  Old  Com* 
edj."  Consult  note  on  Sat  1.  4.  2. — 17.  Hoc  atabant,  "Pleased  in 
tins."  In  like  manner,  a  play  which  pleased  from  beginninsr  to  end  was 
said,  by  the  ancients,  **  stare," — Ptikker  Hermogenes,  ""The  smooth- 
faced Hermogenes."  This  appears  aimed  at  the  effeminate  habits  ofthe 
man.  The  Hermogenes  here  alluded  to  is  the  same  with  the  singer 
whose  death  is  mentioned  in  the  commencement  of  the  second  satire. 
"VVe  must  bear  in  mind  that  tliese  productions  of  Horace  are  not  arran- 
ged in  the  order  of  time. — 18.  Simus.  The  poet  either  means,  by  this 
contemptuous  appellation,  to  designate  some  perfonner  of  the  day,  who 
made  himself  ridiculous  by  his  ape-hke  imitation  of  Hermogenes ;  or 
else  some  individual  of  a  dwarfish  and  deformed  person. — 19.  JifUpra'- 
Ur  Calvwrif  &c.  "  Who  is  skilled  in  nothing  but  sin^ng  the  comjposi* 
tions  of  Calvus  and  Catullus." — Calvum,  The  allusion  is  to  C.  Licini- 
us  CalVus,  who  was  equally  distinguished  as  an  orator  and  a  poet  He 
is  classed  by  Ovid  among  the  licentious  writers,  and  it  is  to  this  charac- 
ter of  his  writings  that  l£>race  here  seems  to  allude. — CaUdlum,  The 
celebrated  Catullus,  well  known  as  an  elegant  though  most  licentious 
poet 

20 — 23.  20.  At  magnum  fecit^  &c.  One  of  the  admirers  of  Luciliui 
is  here  introduced,  who  urges,  as  a  decided  proof  of  his  high  merit,  the 
intermixture  of  Greek  with  Latin  words.  The  poet's  reply  is  given  in  the 
following  line. — 21.  O  stri  sludiorum,  "  Ye  late  learned,"  L  e.  ye  who 
are  but  httle  advanced  in  the  paths  of  learning,  to  which  your  attention 
has  only  at  a  late  period  been  directed.  Sen  studiorum  means  properly 
those  who  begin  not  their  studies  until  at  a  late  period  of  life.  As  they 
never,  in  general,  arrive  at  any  great  degree  of  perfection,  so  the  pains 
they  are  forced  to  be  at,  in  order  to  master  the  easiest  subjects,  make 
them  apt  to  admire  trifles,  such  as  Greek  mixed  with  Latin,  u>r  example, 
m  the  writings  of  Lucilius. — Q,ulne  putetis.  "  How  can  you  think."— 
22.  Rhodio  Pitfioleonti,  Compare  the  explanation  of  the  scholiast 
**  Dicitur  Pitholeon  epigrammata  ridicula  (i.  e.  inepta)  scripsiase^  in  qwbus 
Grceca  verba  mixta  erant  cum  LatinisJ'^ — 23.  Cmtigit,  To  complete  the 
sentence  understand  facere. — M  semno  lingua  condnnuSf  &c.  The  ad- 
mirer of  Lucilius  repUes  to  the  bard.  "  But  a  style  elegantly  composed 
of  both  tongues,  is,  on  that  very  account,  the  more  pleaang ;  as  whei| 
Falernian  wine  is  mixed  with  Chian."  J^ota  Falemi  is  here  used  for 
vinum  Falemumy  from  the  Roman  custom  of  marking  their  amphorae  ana 
other  wine  vessels,  with  the  names  of  the  consuls,  in  order  to  designate 
the  year  when  the  wine  was  put  in,  and  consequently  mark  its  age. 

25 — 30.  25.  ^uum  versus  facias,  &c.  At  the  beginning  of  this  sen^ 
tence,  supply  the  words  Utrum  tunc  tantum.  The  poet  here  puts  a  ques- 
tion to  his  antagonist,  well  calculated  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  the  re- 
mark which  the  latter  has  just  made.  He  demands  of  him,  whether  he 
intends  to  confine  this  mixed  phraseology,  which  so  strongly  excites  hif 
admiration,  to  the  composition  of  verse  merely  (utrum  tunc  tantum  quum 
versus  facias) ;  or  whether  he  is  to  carry  it  with  him  into  other  fields  oi 
exertion,  to  the  pleadings  of  the  bar,  for  example,  and  is  to  use,  in  the 
management  of  some  important  case,  a  jargon  like  that  of  the  double^ 
tongued  Canusian,  while  other  advocates  are  striving  to  defend  their 
clients  in  a  style  marked  by  purity  of  language. — 26.  PetiUi,  An  allu- 
sion to  the  story  of  Petillius  Capitoliuus.  Consult  note  on  Sat  1.  4. 
94. — 27.  Patriaque  pairisque, — "  Of  country  and  parent,"  i,  e.  of  thy 
native  tongue,  and   of  the  father  who  taught  it  thee.-  Latine  quum 
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PeSui  ctauoM  exnuiet  FubUcda,  &c.  <*  While  Pedius  Pablicola  and 
Coirinus  are  pleading  their  causes  with  elaborate  care  in  the  Latin 
tongue,"  L  e.  strtre,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  prevent  the  ad- 
mission of  foreign  words  into  their  oral  style.  The  individuals  here 
alluded  to  were  two  distinguished  lawyers  of  the  day. — 30.  Conuswi 
wtore  hiUngvis.  *'  After  the  manner  of  a  double-tongued  Canusian." 
The  inhabitants  of  Canusium  spoke  a  mixed  dialect,  made  up  of  Oscan 
and  Greek. 

31 — 39.  31.  JfatuM  mare  cUra,  "  Bom  on  this  side  the  water,"  I  e, 
in  Italy,  not  in  Greece. — 32.  Velwt  me,  "  Forbade  me  so  to  do,"  I  e. 
to  write  Greek  verses.  Horace  is  generally  supposed  to  refer  here  ta 
the  period  when  he  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  Athens. — Qimima 
Romulus  is  here  selected,  because  naturally  more  interested  than  an^ 
other  deity,  in  obliging  his  descendants  not  to  cultivate  any  language 
but  their  own. — 33.  Q,uum  somnia  vera.  It  was  a  common  belief  among 
the  ancients,  that  dreams  after  midnight,  and  towards  morning,  were 
true. — 34.  In  sUvam  nan  ligna  /eras,  &c.  The  proverbial  form  of  ex- 
pression "  in  sUvam  ligna  Jtrre^  to  denote  a  useless  and  superfluous  ef> 
fort,  is  analogous  to  the  common  English  one,  **  To  carry  coal  to  New- 
castle."— Inwmva.  "With  more  folly." — 36.  Turgidua  Jilpinus  jugtdaty 
&c  The  allusion  is  to  a  wretched  poet,  named  Alpinus,  who,  in  de- 
scribing Memnon  slain  by  Achilles,  kills  him,  as  it  were,  a  second  time 
by  the  miserable  character  of  his  description. — Dumque  dejmgit  Rheni 
ItUeum  caput,  "  And  while,  with  inventive  genius,  he  describes  the  muddy 
fountain-head  of  the  Rhine."  We  have  here  an  ironical  allusion  to  an- 
other laughable  feat  of  the  same  poet,  in  giving  to  the  Rhine  a  head  of 
mud.  Dtiingo  does  not  merely  mean  "  to  describe,"  but  carries  with  it 
also  the  idea  of  invention  or  fiction.  In  the  present  case,  the  invention 
or  fiction  is  all  the  poet's  own. — 38.  In  cede,  "  In  some  temple."  The 
allusion  is  to  the  Roman  custom,  of  compelling  the  dramatic  poets  to 
read  over  their  pieces  before  some  person  or  persons,  appointed  by  the 
sdiles  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  their  compositions.  The  successful 
piece  was  represented  on  the  stage.  A  temple  was  usually  selected  for 
this  purpose. — CertanHaJudice  Tarpa,  "  Contending  for  the  prize,  with 
Tarpa  as  the  judge."  Compare  the  account  ^iven  by  the  scholiast,  who 
is  wrong,  however,  in  what  he  states  respecting  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
Compare  also  preceding  note :  *'  Metius  (or  J\^(ec%us)  Tarpa  fuUitidex  crt- 
ticusy  auditor  astidmu  poematum  et  pcetarum,in  cedeJlpoUmisseuMmarum, 
quoconvenire  poeUz  soiebant,  suaque  scripta  recUare,  quoi  nisi  Tarpa  out  alio 
critico  probmrentur,  in  scenam  non  deferebantur,''^ — 39.  ^cc  rtdeant  iterum^ 
&C.     The  construction  is :  nee  redeant  theatriSf  Uerum  aique  Uerum  spec 


40—44  40.  Atgula  meretrice  potesy  &c.  "  Thou,  Fundanius,  alone 
of  all  men  living,  dost  possess  the  talent  of  prattling  forth  tales  in  a  sport- 
ive vein,  where  an  artful  courtezan  and  a  Davus  impose  upon  an  old 
Chromes."  The  allusion  is  to  comedy,  in  which,  according  to  the  ac- 
count here  given  by  Horace,  Fundanius  appears  to  have  been  distin- 
guished, though  we  know  nothing  of  him  from  the  testimony  of  other 
writers.  The  characters  introduced  into  the  text  have  reference  to  one 
of  the  plays  of  Terence,  but  are  intended  also  to  be  general  in  their  ap- 
pUcation  to  comic  writing. — Davo,  Davus  is  the  name  of  a  wily  slave 
m  Terence.— 42.  PoUio,  The  poet  refers  to  C.  Asinius  Pollio,  whose  ac- 
quirements enabled  him  to  shine  in  the  noblest  branches  of  polite  litera- 
turev  po«^i  eloquence,  and  history.— 43.  Pede  ter  percusso,    <<  In  lam- 
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bic  trimcteri."  The  Iambic  trimeter  rene  is  here  thus  styled,  from  the 
circumstance  of  itsr  bein^  scanned  by  measures  of  two  feet,  after  each 
of  which  measures  the  time  was  marked  by  the  percussion  of  the  mu- 
sician's foot  There  being  three  of  these  measures  or  metres  in  the  . 
trimeter,  there  were,  consequently,  three  percussions. — Forte  epo$  aecTf 
&c  The  construction  is,  acer  Variits,  ducit  ut  nemo  forte  epos,  "  The 
spirited  Yarius  leads  along  the  manly  epic  in  a  style  that  none  can 
equal.*'  In  a  literal  translation  repeat  ducU  after  nemo. — 44.  MoUe  atque 
^acetum  Virgilio  annuerunt,  &c.  **  The  M  uses  that  delight  in  rural  scenes 
lave  granted  softness  and  elegance  to  Virgil."  It  is  evident  from  this, 
as  well  as  from  the  poet's  placing  Yarius  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
epic  writers,  that  the  Aeneid  was  not  published  when  the  present  sa- 
^e  was  composed,  and  that  the  Bucolics  and  Georgicshad  alone  as  yet 
appeared. 

46--66.  46.  Hoe  eraty  experto  frustra,  &c.  "  This  kind  of  writing, 
m  which  I  here  indulge,  was  what,  after  the  Atacinian  Yarro,  and  cer- 
tain others,  had  essayed  it  in  vain,  I  was  enabled  to  pursue  with  better 
success,  though  inferior  to  the  inventor."  With  hoc  supply  genus  serU 
beiidu  The  allusion  is  to  satire,  and  the  inventor  of  it,  to  whom  Horace 
here  acknowledges  his  inferiority,  was  Lucilius. — Vamme  Atacino.  The 
Varro  here  meant  was  not  the  learned  Roman,  but  a  native  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  who  was  called  Atacinus  after  the  little  river  Atax,  in  that 
quarter,  now  the  Aude, — 50.  At  dixifluere  hune  luhdentum,  &c  Com- 
pare Sat.  1.  4.  11.  seqq, — 52.  Doctus.  "A  learned  critic."  Ironical. — 
53.  Comis  Lucilius,  "  The  courtly  Lucilius."  The  epithet  comis  ap- 
pears to  be  YiBte  used  by  way  of  derision. — Attl.  Attius  (or  Accius,  as 
he  is  sometimes,  but  improperly,  called)  was  a  Roman  tragic  writer, 
bom  about  A.  U.  C.  584.  His  compositions  were  harsh  in  their  charac- 
ter, but  were  held  in  high  estimation  by  his  countrymen.  Only  some 
fragments  remain. — 54.  jsTon  ridet  versus  £nnl,  &c  "  Does  he  not  ridi- 
cule some  of  the  verses  of  Ennius,  as  loo  trifling  for  the  dignity  of  the 
subject  ?"  55.  Q,uum  de  se  loquitur,  &c.  "  When  he  speaks  of  him- 
self, is  it  not  as  of  one  who  is  superior  to  those  that  are  censured  by 
him  ?"-^57.  J^um  iUiuSf  num  rerum,  Stc  "  Whether  his  own  genius, 
or  the  dilRcult  nature  of  the  topics  which  he  handles,  has  denied  him 
verses  in  any  respect  more  finished,  and  flowing  more  smoothly,  than  if 
one,  satisfied  merely  with  this,  with  confinins;  namely  any  thing  what- 
ever in  the  limits  of  six  feet,"  &c.  i.  e.  within  the  limits  of  an  hexameter 
verse. — 61.  Etrusd  Cassl.  The  "Etrurian  Cassius,"  here  spoken  of, 
appears  to  have  been  a  distinct  individual  from  the  "Cassius  ot  Parma" 
(Cassius  Parmensis)  mentioned  in  Epist.  1.  4.  3.  though  confounded  with 
him  by  some.  Of  the  Etrurian  Cassius  we  know  little,  if  any  thing, 
except  that  he  was  a  most  rapid  writer. — 63.  Capsis  quern  fama  est,  &c. 
*•  Who,  as  the  story  goes,  was  burned  at  the  funeral  pile  by  means  of  his 
own  book-cases  and  productions."  A  satirical  allusion  to  the  number 
of  his  works.  So  many  were  they,  that,  together  with  tht  casea  that 
contamed  them,  they  furnished  fuel  enough  to  consume  his  corpse.  The 
story,  of  course,  may  be  believed  or  not,  as  we  see  fit.  The  poet's  ob- 
ject is  answered  notwithstanding. — 64.  Fuerit  Lucilius,  inquam,  &c. 
**  Grant,  I  say,  that  Lucilius  is  a  courtly  and  pleasing  writer ;  grant 
that  he  is  also  more  polished  than  Ennius,  the  first  writer  in  a  species  ot 
poetry  then  still  rude  in  its  character,  and  never  attempted  by  the 
Greeks."  The  word  auctur  is  here  equivalent  to  ampior. — 66.  Rudis  et 
Greeds  intacti  cormtnu.  Satire  is  meant.  Compare  Remarks  on  Ro- 
man Satire. 
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67 — ^77.  67.  Sed  Ultf  &c.  The  reference  is  to  Ennms,  and  the  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed  is  as  follows :  Grant  that  Lucilius  is  superior 
in  grace  and  poh'sh  to  Ennius,  yet  the  latter  {sed  ilU,)  were  he  to  bve  in 
this  oar  age,  would  not,  like  Lucilius,  leave  behind  him  many  things 
deserving  of  bein^  removed  and  cast  away ;  but  would  retrench  what> 
ever  appeal^  objectionable  or  superfluous  ;  neither  would  he  a^in, 
like  that  same  |)oet,  pour  forth  a  host  of  verses  rapidly  composed,  but 
would  exercise  in  their  formation  the  utmost  circumspection  and  care. — 
70.  Etinveraufaciendo,  '*  And  in  polishing  his  verse.''  71.  Sctpe  cth. 
put  tcaberet,  &c.  A  sportive  mode  of  conveying  the  idea,  that  he  wou/d 
exercise  the  greatest  care  and  attention. — 71.  Vivos,  "  To  the  quick." 
Equivalent  to  od  vioum  usaue, — 72.  Scepe  stUum  vertaSj  ike,  ''Be&e 
quent  in  thy  corrections,  if  thou  intendest  to  write  what  shall  be  worthy 
of  a  second  perusal."  Literally,  "  turn  the  stiltis  often,"  &c.  An  allu- 
sion to  the  Roman  mode  of  writing.  The  ordinary  writing  materials 
of  the  Romans  were  tablets  covered  with  wax,  and,  besides  these,  papet 
and  parchment  The  former,  however,  were  most  commonly  employed. 
The  stilus,  or  instrument  for  writing,  was  a  kind  of  iron  pencil,  broad 
at  one  end,  and  having  a  sharp  point  at  the  other.  This  was  used  for 
writing  on  the  tablet8,^and  when  they  wished  to  correct  anything,  they 
turned  the  stilus  and  smoothed  the  wax  with  the  broad  end,  that  they 
might  write  on  it  anew. — 74.  Contentus  paucis  lecUnibi^s.  "  Content 
with  a  few  readers  of  taste." — 75.  Vilibus  in  ludis  dictari,  "  To  be  dictated 
by  pedagogues  to  their  pupils  in  petty  schools."  Copies  of  works  bein^ 
scarce,  me  schoolmasters,  in  ancient  times,  were  accustomed  to  read 
aloud,  or  dictate  to  their  pupils  the  verses  of  an  author,  and  these  the 
boys  had  to  write  down  and  get  bv  heart.— 77.  Explosa  i^rbuscvla.  The 
female  here  alluded  to  was  a  freedwoman,  ana  a  celebrated  mime- 
player.  The  anecdote  to  which  Horace  refers  is  this:  Having  been 
nissed  on  one  occasion  on  the  stage,  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  people, 
she  observed,  with  great  spirit,  that  she  cared  noUung  for  tlie  rabble  as 
long  as  she  pleased  the  more  cultivated  part  of  her  audience  among  the 
equestrian  ranks. 

78 — 92.  78.  Jtfen'  moveat  dmex  PantUius  7  &c  The  poet  here  alludes 
by  name  to  four  of  his  adversaries,  Pantihus,  Demetrius,  Fannius,  and 
Ti^ellius,  as  mere  fools,  and  worthy  only  of  his  contempt. — Cimex, 
This  epithet  is  intended  to  denote  here,  in  a  figurative  sense,  an  indivi- 
dual ot  so  disagreeable  a  character,  and  so  mean  and  insidious  in  his 
attacks,  as  to  be  deserving  of  general  aversion. — 79.  VeUicet.  Under- 
stand me.  And  so  also  with  laedat  in  the  following  line. — Denutrius, 
Compare  note  on  verse  18. — 81.  PlUius,  Consult  note  on  Sat  1.  5.  40. 
— VaritM.  Consult  note  on  Ode  1.  6.,  1. — 82.  Valgius.  Consult  Intro- 
ductory Remarks,  Ode  2.  9. — Octamus.  Concerning  this  friend  of  the 
poet's  nothing  is  known.  He  must  not  by  any  means  be  confounded 
with  Octavianus  (Augustus),  since  Horace  always  stiles  the  latter  either 
Cassar  or  Augustus.-~83.  Fitseus.  Aristius  Fuscus,  to  whom  Ode  1.  « 
22.  and  Epist  1.  10.  are  inscribed. — Viscorum  uterque.  Consult  note  on 
Sat  1.  9.  22. — 84.  •Ambitione  relegata.  "Every  feehng  of  vain-glory 
apart"  The  poet,  in  naming  the  illustrious  mdividuals  that  follow, 
wishes  to  be  understood  as  not  intending  to  pride  himself  on  their  pow- 
eiful  support,  but  as  referring  to  them  simply  in  the  light  of  candid  and 
able  judges  of  poetical  merit. — 85.  PoUio.  Compare  Introductory  Re- 
marks, Ode  2.  1. — Messala.  Compare  Introductorv  Remarks,  Ode  3. 
21. — 86.  Bibule,  Bibulus,  to  whom  the  poet  here  alludes,  is  thought  to 
Aave  been  the  son  of  M.  Calpumius,  BibuluS|  who  was  consul  with 
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Julias  Oassar,  A.  XT.  C»  694. — Servi.  The  poet  refers  probably  to  Ser- 
viusSulpicius,  the  couin»  of  D.  Brutus,  who  was  attached  to  tbe  study 
of  philosophy  and  the  liberal  arts,  and  waft  tribune  of  the  commons  A. 
U.  C.  70S.--Simtd  his.  For  uno  cum  fds. — Pumu  The  scholiast  gives 
the  following  account  of  this  Fumius.  "  Fumius  historiarum  fide  el 
elegantia  claruiL^  He  seems  therefore  to  have  enjoyed  eminence  as  an 
historical  writer. — 88.  Prudens.  ** Purposely." — Haec,  "These  my 
productions.'* — 90.  Demetri,  teque,  TigeUiy  &c.  The  poet,  having  brought 
to  a  conclusion  his  defence  of  himself  against  the  admirers  ofLucihus, 
now  ends  his  poem  by  an  address  to  Demetrius  and  Tigellius,  in  which 
he  takes  leave  of  them,  not  in  th^  common  form,  but  by  bidding  them 
go  and  mourn  amid  the  seats  of  their  female  pupils. — Jubeo  phrare. 
An  imitation  ot  the^Greek  forms  of  expression,  oifiw^e,  and  ol/jui^iv  Xiyu 
wi.  The  more  usual  Latin  phrases  are,  ^^Pereas:*^  "  Jtfo/wm  tiW  «<" 
(Lit>.  4.  49.)  ^*Iin  malam  crucem.*^ — 92.  I,  jmeTy  tOque  meo,  &c.  The 
poet  bids  his  secretary  write  down  what  he  has  uttered  against  Deme- 
trius and  Tigellius,  that  it  may  not  be  lost.  This  is  to  be  added  to  the 
satire  as  far  as  dictated  to  the  scribe. — Meo  libello.  "  To  my  present 
production." 


BOOK  11. 


Satire  1.  Our  author,  observing  that  many  persons  were  irritated 
and  alarmed  by  the  license  of  his  satiric  muse,  states  the  case  to  his  aged 
friend,  the  lawyer  Trebatius,  who  had  been  known  as  a  prdessed  wit  in 
the  age  of  Cicero,  and  who  humourously  dissuades  him  from  again  ven- 
turing on  the  composition  of  satires.  The  poet,  however,  resolves  to 
persevere,  and,  in  pleading  his  cause,  indulges  in  his  natural  disposition 
for  satire  and  ridicule  with  his  wonted  freedom. 

1 — 8.  1.  Et  tdtra  legem  tendere  opUs,  "  And  to  push  this  species  of 
writing  beyond  its  proper  limits."  Legem  is  here  Equivalent,  in  spirit,  to 
normam  or  regulami  and  the  simple  verb  tendere  is  employed  by  the  poet 
for  the  compound  extendere, — ^2.  Sine  nervis,  "  Without  force." — 4. 
Deduct  posse.  "  Might  be  spun."  Deduci  is  a  metaphorical  expression 
taken  from  spinning  wool,  and  drawing  down  the  thread. — Trebaii.  The 
poet  is  here  supposed  to  address  himself  to  C.  Trebatius  Testa,  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  and  a  man  well  known  for  his  wit — Q,uiescas,  **  Write 
no  more."  Begin  now  to  keep  quiet,  and  put  an  end  to  thy  satirical  e(- 
fusions. — 6.  •^io.  The  poet  nere  very  pleasantly  makes  use  of  another 
expression  peculiar  to  the  lawyers  of  the  day.  Thus  when  they  affirmed, 
it  was  *Aio.  When  iOae^  denied,  JsTego;  and,  when  the  point  required  de- 
liberation, their  forir.  of  reply  was,  Ddiherandvim  seniio, — 7.  Erat,  The 
Latin  and  English  idioms  difier  here.  We  translate  erai  as  if  it  were 
essely  whereas,  in  the  original  the  advantage  referred  to  is  spoken  of  as 
something  actual,  in  the  mdicative  mood,  though  the  circumstances  which 
would  have  realised  it,  never  have  taken  i^ace. — Verwn  nequeo  dormire. 
The  sentence  is  elliptical,  and,  when  completed,  will  run  as  follows :  *<  But 
I  can't  sleep  at  night,  and  therefore,  to  fin  up  the  time,  I  write  verses." — 
Ter  uncti  transnanto,  &c.  **  Let  those  who  stand  in  need  of  deep  repose, 
having  anointed  themselves,  swim  thrice  across  the  Tiber."  Some  com- 
Bieiitators  suppose,  that  the  anointing  with  oil,  which  in  here  alluded  to. 
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if  recommencled  in  the  present  instance  in  order  to  gtve.  fnore  pliancy  io 
the  hmbs  in  swimming.  It  would  seem,  however,  to  refer  rather  to  the 
Roman  gymnastic  exercises,  preparation  for  which  was  always  made  by 
anointinff  the  body,  and  which  were  generally  succeeded  by  swimming. 
Hence  the  advice  wliich  Trebatius  gives  the  poet  is  simply  this,  to  go 
through  a  course  of  gymnastic  exercises,  then  swim  thrice  across  the 
Tiber,  and  lastly,  end  the  day  with  plenty  of  wine  {Irrigwumqve 
mero  sub  noctenif  &c)  These  directions  on  the  part  of  Trebatius  are 
intended  to  have  a  sly  allusion  to  his  own  habits,  and,  like  an  honest, 
good-natured  physician,  he  is  made  to  prescribe  for  Horace  two  things 
which  he  hhnself  loved  best ;  swimming  and  drinking. — 8.  TrcmsnmU. 
This  form  is  of  a  legal  character,  and  therefore  purposely  used  on  Uie 
present  occasion.  It  is  chiefly  employed  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  in  the 
wording  of  laws. 

11 — 17.  li.  .Cczsaiis,  Augustus. — 12.  Pafer.  Trebatius  was  now 
advanced  in  years,  hence  the  customary  appellation  of  poitr. — 13.  HvT" 
reniia  pUis  agmiruu  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  Roman  battalia,  the 
pilum  being  peculiar  to  the  Roman  troops. — 14.  Fracta  pereun^es  euspide 
GaUos.  An  allusion  to  the  contrivance  which  Marius  made  use  of  in  his 
engagement  with  the  Cimbri.  Until  then  the  Romans  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  fasten  the  shaft  of  the  pilum  to  the  iron  head  with  two  iron  pins. 
But  Marius,  on  this  occasion,  letting  one  of  them  remain  as  it  was,  had 
the  other  taken  out,  and  a  weak  wooden  peg  put  in  its  place.  By  this 
he  intended,  that,  when  the  pilum  struck  m  the  enemy's  shield,  it  should 
not  stand  right  out ;  but  that  tho  wooden  peg  breaking,  and  the  iron 
pin  bending,  the  shaft  of  the  weapon  should  drag  upon  the  ground,  while 
the  point  stuck  fast  in  the  shield.  The  Cimbri,  it  will  be  perceived,  al- 
though of  Germanic  origin,  are  here  called  by  the  appellation  of  Galli. 
The  Germans  and  Gauls  were  frequently  confounded  by  the  Roman 
writers. — 16.  Et  justum  tt  fortem,  "  Both  just  and  energetic." — 17. 
Scipiadom  tU  sapiens  L%tcilius,  "  As  the  discreet  Lucilius  did  Scipio." 
Scipiadam  is  put  for  the  more  regular  patronymic  form  Sctpionia- 
dem.  The  allusion  is  either  to  the  elder  or  younger  Africanus,  but  to 
which  of  the  two  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  Most  probably  the  latter  is 
meant,  as  Lucilius  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  both  him 
and  his  friend  Lslius.  Horace  styles  Lucilius  "  sapimSf'*  (discreet), 
with  reference,  no  doubt,  to  his  selection  of  a  subject ;  Lucilius  having 
confined  himself  to  the  pacific  virtues  of  Au  hero,  and  thus  having  avoid- 
ed the  presumption  of  rivalling  Ennius,  who  had  written  of  the  warlike 
exploits  of  the  elder  Africanus. 

18—29.  18.  Qtttwn  res  ipsa  fettU  "When  a  fit  opportunity  shall 
offer."— '.VSw  dearfro icwpore.  "Unless  ofiered  at  a  proper  time." — 20. 
Cut  m/cde  si  palperey&.c,  "Whom  if  one  unskilfully  caresses,  he  will 
kick  back  upon  him,  being  at  all  quarters  on  his  guard.''  Horace  here 
compares  Augustus  to  a  spirited  horse,  which  suffers  itself  with  pleasure 
to  be  caressed  by  a  skilful  hand,  but  winces  and  kicks  at  those  that 
touch  him  roughly.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  whole 
passage  is  this,  that  the  productions  of  the  bard,  if  well-timed,  will  be 
sure  to  elicit  the  attention  of  Augustus  ;  whereas,  shielded  as  he  is  on 
every  side  against  the  arts  of  flatterers,  he  w^ill  reject  ill-timed  praise  with 
scorn  and  contempt. — 21.  Hoe,  "This  course,"  i.  e.  to  celebrate  tho 
exploits  of  Augustus.—  TrisH  Icedere  versu.  "  To  attack  in  bitter  verse." 
—82.  Pantolabum  seurram,*^  &c.  This  line  has  already  occurred,  Serm. 
I.  18.  11.^-23.  Jntoclus.    "Though  as  vet  unas8ailed."—JE(  ©dit   "And 
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hates  both  verses  of  this  kind  and  those  whocoin]>ose  them.'* — ^24.  Q,wd 
^ttciam  7  &c.  The  poet  here  strives  to  excuse  himself,  and  alleges  the 
following  plea  in  his  defence.  Human  pursuits  are  as  various  as  men 
themselves  are  many.  One  individual  is  fond  of  dancing  the  moment 
his  head  is  turned  with  wine,  another  is  fond  of  horses,  a  third  of  pugi- 
listic encounters  ;  my  delight,  like  that  of  Lucilius,  consists  in  writing 
satirical  effusions. — ScUtat  Milonitu.  The  Romans  held  dancing  in  ge- 
neral in  little  estimation. — Ut  semd  tcto,  &c  "  The  moment  his  head, 
affected  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  grows  hot,  and  the  lights  appear  dou- 
bled to  his  view." — 26.  Castor  gaudet  eqxHs,  Compare  Ode  1.  12.  26. — 
Ovo  ftrognatus  eodem.  Pollux.  Compare  Ode  1.  12.  26. — ^28.  Pedu 
btu  elaudere  verba.  "  To  versify." — 29.  Nostrum  mdioris  utroque.  The 
argument  a  fortiorL  If  Lucilius,  "  who  was  superior  in  point  oi  birth  and 
fortune,  to  us  both,"  {nostrum  mdioris  irfrofftw),  was  not  ashamed  to  write 
satires,  with  much  stronger  reason  should  I,  a  man  of  ignoble  birth,  ba- 
nish ail  fear  of  degrading  myself  by  indulging  in  this  same  species  of 
composition. 

31 — 37.  31,  JfequSy  si  nude  eesserat,  &xi.  ^'Neither  having  recourse 
elsewhere,  if  his  affairs  went  ill,  nor  if  well." — ^32.  Q,uofit  at  ommsj  &c. 
"Whence  it  happens,  that  the  whole  life  of  the  old  bard  is  as  open  to  the 
view,  as  if  it  were  represented  in  a  votive  painting."  The  expression  votiva 
tahelia  alludes  to  the  Roman  custom  of  han^ng  up,  in  some  temple  or 
public  place,  in  accordance  with  a  vow,  a  painting,  in  which  was  repre- 
sented some  signal  deliverance,  or  piece  of  fi[ood  fortune,  that  had  happen- 
ed to  the  individual.  It  was  most  frequentFy  done  in  cases  of  escape  from 
shipwreck. — 34.  Sequor  hunc,  Lueanus  an  Jippvlus,  aneens,  &c.  A  pleasing 
and  slyljr-satirical  imitation  of  the  wandering  and  talkative  manner  of 
Lucilius  in  describing  the  circumstance  and  events  of  his  own  life.  One 
geographical  mile  south  of  Venusia,  there  was  a  chain  diverging  from  the 
Apennines,  which  separated  Apulia  from  Lucania.  Hence  the  city  of 
Venusia,  the  natal  place  of  Horace,  would  lie  on  the  immediate  confines 
of  the  latter  region. — 36.  Sabellis,  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  Samnites, 
who  were  driven  out  of  this  quarter  by  Curius  Dentatus,  A.  U.  C.  463. — 
37.  Q.UO  ne  per  vacuvm,  &c.  "  That  the  enemy  might  make  no  incursions 
into  the  Roman  territory,  through  an  unguarded  frontier."  With  Romano 
supply  agro. 

39^9.  39.  Ultro.  Equivalent  to  non  lacessUus. — 43.  0  pater  et  rex 
Jupiter y  ut  pereaty  &c.  **  O  Jupiter,  fatlier  and  sovereign,  may  my  weapon 
be  laid  aside  and  consumed  with  rust."  To  show  that  he  is  not  too  much 
in  earnest,  the  poet  parodies  in  his  prayer  a  line  of  Callimachus,  (fragm, 
7.)  Ut  is  here  used  for  utinam,  as  &s  in  Callimachus  for  eidt.---45.  Q,ui 
me  commorit.  "  Who  shall  irritate  me."  Understand  ira  in  the  ablative. 
— 46.  Flebit.  "  Shall  be  sorry  for  it." — Insignis.  "  Marked'out  by  me 
in  verse."— 47.  Cervius  iratus  legeSf  &c.  The  poet,  intending  to  express 
the  idea,  that  every  one  has  arms  of  some  kind  or  odier,  with  which  to  at- 
tack or  to  defend,  introduces,  for  this  purpose,  four  infamous  characters, 
well  equipped  with  evil  arts  for  the  injury  of  others.  The  first  of  these, 
Cervius,  appears  to  have  been  a  public  informer. — Leges  et  umam.  "  With 
the  laws  and  a  prosecution."  Literally,  "with  the  laws  and  the  (judiciarjr) 
urn."  Uma  refers  to  the  practice  of  the  Roman  judges  in  expressing  their 
opinions,  by  throwing  their  votes  or  ballotsinto  an  um  placed  before  them. 
---48.  Canidia,  Compare  Introductory  Remarks,  Epode  5.  Canidia  is 
here  made  to  threaten  her  enemies  with  the  same  poison  that  Albutius 
used.    According  to  the  scholiast,  this  individual  poisoned  his  own  wife. 
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—49.  Grmide  mtium»Turius,  kc  **Tvakm  great  injtuy,  if  one  ^oes  t« 
law  about  any  thing  while  he  presides  as  judge."  The  allusion  is  to  a 
corrapt  judge,  and  by  granie  fiuUMtn  is  meant  an  unfortunate  and 
unjust  termmation  of  a  cause,  brought  about  by  bribeiy  or  personal 
enmity. 

50 — 61.  50.  Utf  quo quUgut  valet,  &c.  "How  every  creature  striTCi 
to  terrify  those  who  are  taken  by  it  for  enemies,  with  that  in  which  it  if 
most  powerful,  and  how  a  strong  natural  instinct  comrnands  this  to  be 
done,  mfer  with  me  from  the  following  examples." — 53.  Seaevat  vwaeem 
erede  nepoU,  &e.  The  poet  here,  in  his  usual  manner,  so  manages  liis 
argument,  as  to  convert  it  into  a  means  of  lashing  one  of  the  abandoned 
ckAracters  of  the  day.  The  train  of  thought  is  as  follows :  But  Scaera, 
the  spendthrift,  one  will  say,  is  an  exception  to  my  rule :  for  he  makes 
no  use  whatever  of  the  weapons  of  attack  that  nature  has  bestowed  apoo 
him ;  he  employv  open  violence  against  no  being.  Aye !  entrust  his 
aged  mother  to  nis  power.  He  wont  do  her  any  open  harm.  Oh !  no, 
he  is  too  pious  for  tnat  But  he  will  remove  the  old  woman  by  a  secret 
dose  of  poison. — ^According  to  the  scholiast,  Scaeva  poisoned  bis  mother 
because  she  lived  too  long. — 53.  Viwicem  matrem,  "  His  long-lived 
mother.*' — 64.  Pia,  Ironical. — Jtfirtim,  ut  neque  edee  lupw,  &c.  "  A 
wonder  indeed !  just  as  the  wolf  does  not  attack  any  one  with  his  hooi\ 
nor  the  ox  with  his  teeth."  Wonderful  indeed !  observes  the  poet;  how, 
pray,  do  other  animals  act?  since  the  wolf  does  not  attack  with  his  hoof 
but  his  fangs,  and  the  ox  not  with  his  teeth  but  bis  horn.  Horace  does 
not  mean  to  diminish  the  criminality  of  Scaeva's  conduct,  because  he  se- 
cretly made  away  with  his  mother;  on  the  contrary,  he  considers  it 
equally  as  criminal,  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  open  and  violent  parricide. 
His  leading  position  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all,  whether  men  or 
animals,  have  their  own  ways  of  attack  and  defence,  and  that  he  too  has 
his,  the  writing  of  satires. — 56.  Mala  vUiaio  melle  cicuta,  **^y  honey 
poisoned  withUie  deadly  hemlock." — 59.  Jusserit,  Supply  *i — 60.  Qum- 
9109  erit  vUae  color.    "  AVhatever  shall  be  the  complexion  of*  my  life."— 0 

Cut  »i»  vitalis  metuo,  "  My  son,  I  am  afraid  that  thou  wilt  not  live 
J."  After  the  verbs  metuo,  timeo,  vereor,  ne  is  used  when  the  follow- 
ing verb  expresses  a  result  contrary  to  our  wish,  ut  when  it  is  agreeable 
to  it.  Trebatius  wishes  Horace  to  enjoy  a  long  life,  but  is  afraid  he  will 
not.  Hence  ne  after  such  verbs,  must  be  rendered  by  that,  and  ut  by 
that  not, — 61.  Et  majorum  ne  quis  amicus,  &c.  "  And  that  some  one  of 
thy  i>owerful  friends  will  kill  thee  by  a  withdrawing  of  his  favour."  iW- 
gore  is  here  equivalent  to  amicitiae  rewissione.  The  idea  intended  to  be 
conveved  by  the  whote  teply  of  Trebatius  is  as  follows :  Yes,  yes,  my 
good  triend,  it  would  be  very  well  if  even  exile  alone  were  involved  in 
this  matter.  But  there  is  something  worse  connected  with  it.  At  pre- 
sent, all  is  fair ;  thou  livest  at  Rome  in  the  society  of  the  great  and  pow- 
erful, and  they  smile  on  thee,  because  thou  amusestthem.  But  ^iicre  is 
thy  safety  ?  In  an  unguarded  moment,  those  very  powers  of  satire,  which 
they  now  laud  to  the  skies,  will  be  directed  against  some  one  of  their 
own  number :  Coldness  and  aversion  will  succeed,  on  their  part,  to  inti- 
mate and  familiar  friendship,  and  thou,  unable  to  bear  the  change,  will 
pine  away  in  vexation  and  grie^  until  death  closes  the  scene. 

63 — 77.  63.  In  hune  operis  morem,  '*  After  this  manner  of  writing.'^ 
— 64.  D^trahere  et  pellem,  "  And  to  tear  away  the  covering,"  or,  more 
freely,  "  to  remove  the  mask." — Per  ora  cederet,  «*  Moved  proudly  be- 
f9re  the  faces  of  men."     Cederet  is  for  incedertL-^S,  Qm  duxU  ib  op' 
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pfewo,  &c  Alluding  to  the  younger  Africanift.— €7.  Ingmio.  "B/ 
his  satirical  vein." — Metello,  The  reference  is  to  Metellus  Macedoni 
cus,  who,  as  a  political  opponent  of  Scipb's,  was  of  course  satirized  by 
Lucilius. — 68.  Lupo.  The  allusion  is  to  Rutilius  Lupus,  a  considerable 
man  in  the  Roman  state,  but  noted  for  his  wickedness  and  impiety.-— 
Lucilius,  in  one  of  his  books  of  satires,  represents  an  assembly  or  the 
gods  deliberating  on  human  affairs,  and,  in  particular^  discussing  what 
pmiishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  him. — 69.  Arripuit,  "  He  attacked." 
— Tributim,  "  Tribe  after  tribe."  Not  content  with  lashing  the  patri- 
cians, he  ran  through  all  the  thirty-five  tribes,  one  after  another,  every 
where  selecting,  with  an  imi>artial  hand,  those  whose  vices  or  failing 
made  them  the  legitimate  objects  of  satire. — 70.  Scilicet  uni  aequus  wr 
tuK,  &C.  "  In  short,  sparing  virtue  alone  and  virtue's  friends."— 71.  Quiii 
vbi  se  a  vulgo,  &c,  "  And  yet,  when  the  brave  Scipio  and  the  mild  and 
wise  Laelius  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  crowd  and  the  scene 
of  public  life  to  the  privacy  of  home,  they  were  accustomed  to  trifle  and 
divert  themselves  with  him,  free  from  all  restraint,  while  the  herbs  were 
cooking  for  their  supper." — 72.  Virtus  ^cipiadae  et  mitis  sapicTitia  Ladt 
An  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom,  for  fortis  Scipio  et  mUis  atque  sapiens 
Laelius, — 73.  Ludere.  The  scholiast  relates  the  following  little  inci- 
dent, as  tending  to  show  the  intimacy  of  the  individuals  alluded  to.— 
**  Sdpio  Afi-icarms  et  Laelius  feruntur  tarn  fuisse  famUiares  et  amici  Lu- 
dHoj  vJt  quodam  tempore  Ladio  drcum  lectos  triclinii  fugienti  Lucilius  su^ 
perveniens  cum  obtorta  mappa  quasi  feriturus  sequeretur.*^ — 75.  Infra  Lm^ 
eUi  censum  ingeniumque.  *^  Inferior  to  Lucilius  in  birth  and  talents." 
Compare  verse  29,  of  this  same  satire.  Lucilius  was  of  equestrian  origin, 
and  grand-uncle  to  Pompey  the  great,  on  the  mother's  side. — ^76.  Magnis. 
Alluding  to  Augustus,  Maecenas,  &c. — 77.  Et  fragUi  qtutrens  Ulidere 
derUem,  &c  "  And,  while  seeking  to  fix  its  tooth  in  something  brittle, 
shall  strike  against  the  solid,"  i.  e.  while  endeavouring  to  find  some 
weak  point  of  attack  in  me,  shall  discover  that  I  am  on  all  sides  proof 
against  its  envenomed  assaults.  The  idea  in  the  text  is  borrowed  from 
the  apologue  of  the  viper  and  the  file. 

79 — 86.  79.  Equidem  nikU  hinc  diffindere  possum,  "Indeed  I  can 
deny  no  part  of  this."  The  term  diffindere  suits  the  character  of  the 
speaker,  being  borrowed  fi-om  the  courts  of  law.  In  this  sense  it  means 
properiy  to  put  off  a  matter,  as  requiring  farther  consideration,  to  ano- 
ther day,  and  it  is  here  employed,  with  the  negative,  to  convey  the  idea, 
that  the  present  matter  is  too  clear  for  any  farther  discussion,  and  can- 
not be  denied. — 80.  ^ATc  forte  negoti  incutiat  tibi,  &c.  "  Lest  an  ignorance 
of  the  established  laws  may  chance  to  bring  thee  into  anv  trouble." — 
The  allusion  is  to  the  laws  of  the  day  against  fibels  ana  defamatory 
writing  of  every  kind. — 82."  Si  mala  condideritj  &c.  In  order  to  under- 
stand the.  reply  of  Horace,  which  follows,  the  term  mala  must  be  here 
plainly  and  literally  rendered  :  "  If  any  person  shall  compose  bad  verses 
against  an  individual,  there  is  a  right  of  action,  and  a  suit  may  be 
brought"  In  the  law,  as  here  cited  by  Trebatius,  mala  means  "  libel- 
lous," "  slanderous,"  &c. ;  but  Horace,  having  no  serious  answer  to 
make,  pretends  to  take  it  in  the  sense  of  "  badly-made,"  and  hence  he 
rejoins,  Esto,  si  quis  mala  :  sed  bona  si  quis,  &c. — ^86.  Solventur  risu  lo- 
hulae,  &c.    "  The  indictment  shall  be  quashed  with  a  laugh." 


Satire  2.  This  satire,  on  the  luxury  and  gluttony  of  the  Romans,  is 
put  into  the  mputh  of  a  Sabine  peasant,  whom  Horace  calls  Ofellus,  and 
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whote  pkin  ffood  lense  is  agreeably  contrasted  with  the  extrafagance 
and  folly  of  the  great  He  delivers  rules  of  temperance  with  the  utoaost 
ease  and  simplicity  of  manner,  and  thus  bestows  more  truth  and  liveli- 
ness on  the  pictures,  than  if  Horace  (who  was  himself  known  to  fre- 
quent the  luxurious  tables  of  the  patricians)  had  inculcated  the  moral 
precepts  in  his  own  person. 

1—9,  l/Boni.  "My  good  friends." — Vivere  parvo,  "To  live 
cheerfully  upon  little."— 2.  AVc  meus  kic  sermo  e^L  Compare  Introduc- 
tory Remarks. — 3.  ^bnormis  sapienSf  crassaque  Minerva,  **A  philoso- 
pher without  rules,  and  of  strong,  rough  common  sense."  The  expres- 
sion abna^jnis  sapiens  is  here  used  to  denote  one  who  was  a  follower  of 
no  sect,  and  denved  his  doctrines  and  precepts  from  no  rules  of  philoso- 
phising as  laid  down  by  others,  but  who  drew  them  all  from  his  own 
breast,  and  was  guided  by  his  own  convictions  respecting  the  fitness  or 
unfitness  of  things.  The  phrase  crossa  Minerva  is  meant  to  designate 
one,  who  has  no  acquaintance  with  philosophical  subtleties  or  the  pre- 
cepts of  art,  but  is  swayed  by  the  dictates  and  suggestions  of  plain^  native 
sense.— 4.  Mensasque  nUentes,  "  And  glittering  tables,"  i.  e.  glittering 
with  plate, — 5.  Q,vum  stupet  insanis,  &c.  "  When  the  sight  is  dazzled 
by  the  senseless  glare."  The  allusion  in  the  term  insanis  appears  to  be 
to  the  folly  of  those  who  indulge  in  such  displays.  Some  commentators, 
however,  make  it  equivalent  simply  toingentibus. — 7.  Imprmisi,  "  Before 
you  have  dined,"  or,  more  freely,  "  apart  from  splendid  banquets." — 8. 
Dicam  si  potero,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  whole 
passage  is  as  follows :  The  mind,  when  allured  b^  a  splendid  banquet, 
Decomes,  like  a  corrupt  judge,  incapable  of  investigating  the  truth.  He 
alone  that  is  thirsty  and  hungry  despises  not  common  viands.  There- 
fore, if  thou  wilt,  either  by  hunting  or  riding,  or,  should  these  please  thee 
more,  by  a  performance  of  Grecian  exercises,  by  throwing  the  ball  or  dis- 
cus, drive  away  loathing  ;  and  then,  both  hungry  and  thirsty,  thou  wilt 
not  contemn  homely  fare,  thou  wilt  not  wait  for  muisuui  nor  for  fish,  but 
wilt  appease  thy  sharpened  appetite  with  plain  bread  and  salt — 9.  Lt' 
porem  sectatus,  eauove,  &c.  Hunting  and  riding  formed  among  the  an- 
cients a  principal  part  of  those  exercises  by  which  the  body  was  thought 
to  be  best  prepared  for  the  toils  of  war.  Compare  Ode  3.  24.  54.  and 
Epist  1.  18. 49. 

10—22.  10.  Romana  militia,  "  The  martial  exercises  of  Rome."  The 
two  most  important  of  these,  hunting  and  riding,  have  just  been  men- 
tioned.— 11.  Assuetvm  graecari.  "  Accustomed  to  indulge  in  Grecian 
games."  These  were  the  games  of  the  pUa  and  discus,  as  is  stated  im- 
mediately after. — 12.  MdUiter  austerum  studio,  &c.  "While  the  excite 
ment  of  the  sport  softens,  and  renders  the  player  insensible  to,  tlie  se- 
verity of  the  exercise." — 13.  Discus,  The  discus  was  a  quoit  of  stone, 
brass,  or  iron,  which  they  threw  by  the  help  of  a  thong  put  through  a  hole 
in  the  middle  of  it.  It  was  of  difierent  figures  and  sizes,  being  some- 
times square,  but  usually  broad  and  round. — ^git.  In  the  sense  oideUc- 
tat  or  aUicit,— 15.  Speme.  "Despise  if  thou  canst."— .Ywi  Hyrw««w 
mdta  Falemo,  &c.  An  allusion  to  the  Roman  drink  called  mulsttin, 
which  was  made  of  wine  and  honey.  As  the  Falemian  here  indicates 
the  choicest  wine,  so  the  Hymettian  is  meant  to  designate  the  best 
honejr.  The  drink  here  referred  to  was  generally  taken  to  whet  the 
appetite. — 17.  Defendens pisces,  "Protecting  its  fish,"  i.  e.  from  being 
caught— Hiemo*.  "Is stormy."— 18.  LatratUem stomachum.  "A hun- 
gry stomach."    Literally,  "a  barking  stomach,"  i.  e.  one,  that  being 
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empty  ofatiment,  and  full  of  wind,  demands  food  by  the  noise  it  makes. 
— 19.  In  caro  nidare.  "In  the  nrice  and  savour  of  tny  food."  Literally 
"  in  the  dear-bought  savour,"  kc.— 20.  Tu  pulmentaria  quaere  sudando, 
**  Do  thou  seek  for  delicate  dishes  in  active  exercise,"  i.  e.  do  thou 
seek  in  active  exercise  for  that  relish,  which  delicious  and  costly  vi- 
ands are  falsely  thought  to  bestow.  The  terms  ptUmenlarium  and 
jndmerUum  originally  denoted  every  thing  eaten  with  puis.  Subse- 
<^uently  they  came  to  signify  every  thing  eaten  with  bread  or  be- 
sides bread,  and  hence,  finally,  they  serve  to  indicate  all  manner  of 
delicate  and  sumptuous  dishes. — 21.  Pinguem  viUis  albumque,  "  Bloated 
and  pale  with  excessive  indulgence."  VUiis  here  alludes  to  high- 
living  generally,  and  to  all  the  evils  that  follow  in  its  train. — Ostrccu 
To  be  pronounced,  in  metrical  reading,  as  a  dissyllable,  osi-ra, — 22. 
Scaru9.  Consult  note  on  Gpode  2.  50. — Lagois.  The  Lagois  is  quite 
unknown :  some  think  it  a  bird,  others  a  fish.  The  former,  very  proba- 
bly, is  the  true  opinion,  as  the  fish  of  this  name  (the  Cyclopterus  Lumpua 
of  modern  icthyologv)  is  not  esculent.  The  birid  Lagois  is  said  to  have 
tasted  like  a  hare,  whence  its  name  from  the  Greek  \ay^.  Baxter  makes 
it  the  same  with  the  Greek  Xaytixovit  a  species  of  grouse,  which  the 
French  term  Francolin  and  the  Germans  Birkhun  or  Berghuhn.  Schnei- 
der, however,  in  his  Lexicon  {$.  v.  Xay^s)  thinks  that  the  lagopus  corres 
ponds  to  the  modern  Sckneehuhn,  or  **  White  Game." 

23 — ^29.  23.  Vix  tamen  eripidm,  &c  "And  yet  with  difficulty  will  1 
prevent  thee,  if  a  peacock  be  served  up,  from  wishing  to  gratify  thy  pa- 
late with  this,  rather  than  a  fowl,  misled  as  thou  art  by  mere  outside, 
because,"  &c  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this :  And  yet,  af- 
ter all  my  advice,  and  all  my  precepts  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  have  no 
easy  task  in  eradicating  from  thy  mind  that  false  opinion,  which,  based 
on  mere  external  appearance,  leads  thee  to  prefer  the  peacock,  as  an 
article  of  food,  to  tne  commoif  fowl,  merely  because  tne  former  is  a 
dearer  bird,  and  adorned  with  a  rich  and  gaudy  plumage. — 25.  Vanis 
rerwnu  A  Graecism  for  vanis  rehus. — 26.  Et  picta  pandat  spectactUa  cauda. 
"  And  unfolds  to  the  view  a  brilliant  spectacle  with  its  gaudy  tail." — 27. 
Tanquam  ad  rentf  &c.  "  As  if  this  were  any  thing  to  the  purpose,"  i.  e.  as 
if  this  rarity  and  beauty  of  the  peacock  have  any  wing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
taste  of  it. — 28.  Cocto  num  adest,  &c.  No  ecthlipsis  operates  in  nitm,  but 
in  metrical  reading  the  word  must  be  retained  unaltered,  cocto  num  adest. 
— Honor  idenu  "  The  same  beauty." — 29.  Came  tamen  quamvis,  &c 
The  meaning  of  this  passage  has  given  rise  to  much  contrariety  of  opi- 
nion. The  following  appears  to  us  to  yield  the  fairest  sense :  "  Though 
there  is  indeed  a  difference  in  the  flesh  of  the  fowl  and  the  peacock,  yet 
is  it  plainly  evident  that  thou  art  deceived  not  more  by  the  latter  than 
the  former,  but  merely  by  the  discrepancy  in  external  appearance,"  i.  e. 
Q,U(tmms  distat  gallinae  caro  a  pavonis,  tamen  nihU  (non)  hoc  (pavonis) 
magis  Ula  (gallinte,  sed)  imparibus  fornUs  deceptum  te  esse  patet. 

31_34.  31.  Unde  datum  sentis.  For  unde  tibi  concessum  est  ut  sen^ 
tias,  "  Whence  is  it  given  thee  to  perceive,"  i.  e.  by  what  means  art 
thou  able  to  discover.  The  scholiast  alludes  to  this  nicety  of  taste,  on 
the  part  of  the  Roman  epicures,  by  which  they  pretended  to  be  able  to 
tell  whether  a  fish  had  been  taken  between  the  Mulvian  and  Sublician 
bridges,  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  In  the  former  case,  the  fish  was 
thought  to  have  a  better  taste,  as  having  been  caught  in  more  rapid  wa- 
ter.— Lupus,  The  pike.  The  Perca  labrax  of  modern  ichthyology. — 
32.  Ainnis  Tuscl    The  Tiber. — H3.  Latidas  insane  trilibrem,  &c.    The 
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poet  now  passes  to  another  piece  of  folly  in  the  gourmands  of  the  day, 
by  whom  the  rarer  the  food  the  more  highly  is  it  esteemed,  and  the  more 
eagerly  sought  after,  while  other  viands,  of  equal  flavour,  in  every  re- 
spect, are  despised  because  they  are  common  and  easy  to  be  procured. 
Thus,  the  case  of  the  mullet  and  pike  is  cited,  the  former  a  small,  the 
latter  a  long  fish.  If  the  mullet,  which  seldom  exceeded  two  pounds, 
according  to  Pliny  (H,  J^.  9.  17.),  even  when  kept  in  the  vivaria  and 
pisciruz  of  the  rich,  could  only  be  procured  of  three  pounds'  weight,  it 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  of  rarities,  while  the  pike,  though 
weighing  many  pounds,  was  thought  to  be  far  its  inferior. — 34.  JtfS- 
lum.  Horace  here  alludes  to  a  tlu-ee-pound  mullet,  as  a  pnze  of  rare 
occurrence. — In  singula  ipitm  minuas  ptdmenta  necesse  est  "Which 
thou  art  compelled  to  cut  mto  small  bits."  The  allusion  is  to  the  small 
pieces  into  which  the  fish  must  be  divided,  in  order  that  each  of  the 
guests  may  have  a  share. 

35—47.    35.  DitciL    In  the  sense  oftrahU  or  coptt.— 37.  His.    Allud- 
ing to  mullets. — 38.  Jejunus  raro  stomachus,  &c     In  construction  (if  the 
line  be  genuine)  raro  must  be  joined  with  jejunus,  and  the  allusion  is  to 
the  stomach  of  the  rich,  which  is  here  described  as  "  rarely  hungry." 
This  therefore  is  the  reason,  accordmg  to  Ofellus  and  the  poet,  why  the 
stomach  of  the  rich  contemns  common  food,  and  gives  the  preference  to 
the  small  mullet  over  the  large  pike. — 39.  Magnum.  Understand  muUum. — 
40.  ^it  HarpyUs  gula  digna  ra^adbus.    **  Exclaims  a  gullet  worthy  of  the 
ravenous  Harpies,"  i.  e.  exclaims  some  glutton,  whose  craving  paunch 
renders  him  a  fit  companion  for  the  ravenous  Harpies. — 41 .  Coqteite  horum 
opsonia.    "  Taint  the  dishes  of  these  men." — Q,uamquam  putet  aper^  &c. 
**  Though  the  boar  and  the  fresh  caught  turbot  are  already  nauseous, 
when  surfeiting  abundance  provokes  the  sickened  stomach ;  when,  over- 
loaded with  dainties,  it  prefers  rapes  and  sharp  elecampane."    Putet  is 
here  equivalent  to  nauseam  creat,  and  the  oxymoron  is  worth  noting  be- 
tween It  and  recens. — Rhonibus.    Consult  note  on  Epode  2.  50. — 43.  Ra- 
pula.    The  rape  is  a  plant  of  the  genus  Brassica,  called  also  cole-rape 
and  cole-seed,  and  of  which  the  navew,  or  French  turnip,  is  a  variety. — 
44.  InuLas.    The  elecampane  marks  a  genus  of  plants,  of  many  species. 
The  common  elecampane  has  a  perennial,  thick,  branching  root,  of  a 
strong  odour,  and  is  used  in  medicine.    It  is  sometimes  called  yellow 
Btar-wort    Horace  applies  to  this  herb  the  epithet  acidas,  not,  as  the 
scholiast  pretends,  because  it  was  commonly  preserved  in  vinegar,  but 
from  the  sharp  and  pungent  nature  of  the  plant  itself. — JsTecdum  omnis 
abaciaj  &c.     "  Nor  is  every  kind  of  homely  tare  yet  driven  away  from  the 
banquets  of  the  rich."    Rex  is  here  used,  as  elsewhere  in  Horace,  in  the 
sense  of  heaHor,  ditior,  &c. — 46.  J^gris  deis.    Columella  (12.  48.)  re- 
commends the  dark-coloured  olives  as  the  best  for  preserving. — Haud  Ua 
pridem,  &c    "  It  is  not  so  long  ago,  that  the  table  of  Gallonius,  the  cryer, 
was  exclaimed  against  by  all  for  having  a  sturgeon  served  upon  it,"  i.  e. 
was  exclaimed  against  bj  all,  for  this  piece  of  extravagance  in  one  of  such 
contracted  means.     This  is  the  Gallonius  whom  Lucilius  lashes  in  his 
.  satires,  and  whom,  for  his  gluttony,  he  calls  gurges.    Compare  Cicero,  de 
Fin.  2,  8. — 47.  iiccipensere.    The  sturgeon  with  us  is  far  from  being  re- 
garded as  a  delicacy.    In  the  time  of  Pliny,  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
viewed  as  a  common  fish,  and  the  naturalist  expresses  his  surprise  at  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  this  "  oMciwm  apud  antiquos  nabHissimu'*    So,  in  the 
Dresent  instance,  neither  Horace  nor  Ofellus  praise  the  sturgeon,  but  they 
only  allude  to  the  change  of  tastes  in  the  case  of  this  fish  and  the  turbot, 
the  latterhaving  completely  superseded  the  former. 
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48 — 50.  4&  Qitul  t  turn  rhrnnbos,  &c.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  tur- 
bot  is  now  in  as  great  repute  as  the  sturgeon  was  in  the  time  of  Gallo- 
nius.  Did  the  sea  then  furnish  no  turBots  ?  Far  from  it ;  but  no  fool 
had  as  yet  brought  them  into  fashion. — 50.  Donee  vos  auctor  docuU  vr(B^ 
tonus.  *'  Until  a  man  of  praetorian  rank  first  taught  you  to  eat  tnese 
birds."  The  allusion  is  to  a  certain  Asinius  Sempronius  Rufus,  who 
was  the  first  that  introduced  young  storks  as  an  article  of  food,  an  addi* 
tion  to  the  luxuries  of  the  table  made  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Ho- 
race, in  giving  Sempronius  the  appellation  of  pratoriusj  indulges  in  a 
bitter  sarcasm.  This  individual  never  was  prsetor ;  he  had  merely  stood 
candidate  for  the  office,  and  had  been  rejected  by  the  people  on  account 
of  the  badness  of  his  private  character. 

51 — 62.  51.  EdixeriU  Another  hit  at  Sempronius.  JEdtc«r«  properly 
means  to  issue  an  edict  as  praetor. — 53.  Sordidus  a  tenui  victUj  &c. 
Ofellus  thus  far  has  been  inveighing,  throug^h  the  ^loet,  against  the  lux- 
urious and  the  gluttonous,  and  recommending  a  plain  and  simple  course 
of  life.  He  now  interposes  a  caution,  and  warns  us  that  this  plain 
mode  of  life,  which  he  advocates,  must  by  no  means  be  confounded 
with  a  mean  and  sordid  one. — 54.  J^amfrustrfi  vUium  vitctveris  iUud,  &c. 
"  For  to  no  pur[)ose  wilt  thou  have  shunned  that  vice  which  has  just 
been  condemned,  if  thou  perversely  turn  away  to  its  opposite." — Avtdie' 
mis.  A  fictitious  name  most  probably.  We  know  nothing  farther  of 
this  personage  than  what  Horaoe  states.  His  filth  and  his  impudence 
obtained  for  him  the  nick-name  of  "Doff."  He  ate  olives  that  were 
five  years  old,  whereas  they  were  usually  accounted  good  for  nothing 
after  two  years.— 56.  Ductum.  «  Derived."-— 57.  £«*.  "Eats."  From 
edo. — 58.  Ac  nisi  mutatum,  &c  *^  And  avoids  pouring  out  Ms  wine  until 
it  has  become  sour."  Parcit  defundere  is  elegantly  used  for  nan  defun- 
dUj  or  nonmdt  defundere. — Et  cujus  odorem  dei  nequeas  perferre,  &c.  The 
order  of  construction  is  as  follows :  Et  {licebii  ille  albatus  celebret  repotia, 
natales^  aliosve  festos  dierum)  ipse  instiUat,  bilibri  eomu,  cavlibus,  oleum, 
odorem  cujus  olei  nequeas  perferre^  non  pareus  veteria  aceti. — 59.  Licebit. 
**  Although."  In  the  sense  of  licet  or  quamvis. — 60.  Repotia,  The  re-' 
potia  was  an  entertainment  given  by  the  husband  on  the  day  after  the 
marriage,  when  presents  were  sent  to  the  bride  by  her  friends  and  rela- 
tions, and  she  began  to  act  as  mistress  of  the  family  by  performing 
sacred  rites. — Dierum  festos.  A  Graecism  for  diesfestos.'-Sl.  Albatus 
"Clothed  in  white."  The  general  colour  of  the  Roman  toga  was 
white  :  this  colour,  however,  was  peculiarly  adopted  by  the  guests,  or 
those  who  bore  a  part,  at  formal  banquets,  or  on  occasions  of  ceremony. 
— Ijtse,  "With  his  own  hands."  In  this  showing  his  mean  and  sordid 
habits,  since,  afraid  that  his  guests,  or  his  slaves,  should  be  too  profuse 
of  his  oil,  bad  as  it  was,  he  pours  it  out  himself.  Nor  is  this  all :  he 
pours  it  out  drop  by  drop  {instiUat.)  Moreover,  the  vessel  containing  it 
was  of  two  pounds'  weight,  as  if  it  were  his  whole  store,  and  it  was  of 
horn  that  it  might  last  ^e  longer. — 62.  Veteris  non  parous  aceti.  This, 
at  first  view,  seems  not  to  agree  with  the  close  and  sordid  character  of 
Andienus,  because  old  vinegar  is  always  the  best.  Hence  some  com- 
mentators have  been  dispos^  to  make  veteris,  in  the  present  passage, 
mean  "  stale"  or  "  flat"  On  the  other  hand,  Gesner  thinks  that  the 
early  reading,  non  largus  <wjert,  would  answer  better  than  the  received 
one.  There  appears  to  be  no  necessity,  however,  for  either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  remarks.  Old  vmegar  was  not  more  costly 
than  new,  and  besides  it  would  serve  better  to  conquer  the  taste  of  his 
oil 
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64— 68L  64.  Utxwm,  Alluding  to  the  case  of  Gal!oniu8  on  the  one 
Hand,  and  that  of  Avidienus  on  the  other.  Compare  the  scholiast: 
"t/irttm;  GalUmium  an  •Avidienum?^^ — Hoc  vrgtt  lupus j  &c  "On  this 
side,  as  the  saying  is,  presses  the  wolf,  on  that  the  dog."  We  have  here 
a  proverbial  form  of  expression,  used  whenever  one  was  between  two 
dangers  equally  threatening.  In  the  present  instance  the  adage  applies 
with  remarkable  felicity,  luptu  denoting  the  glutton,  and  cams  Avidienus. 
— 65.  Mundus  erit,  qui  lum  offendet  sordiduSf  &c.  "  He  will  be  regarded 
as  one  that  observes  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life,  who  does  not  of- 
fend by  sordid  habits,  and  who  gives  no  occasion  for  censure  by  running 
into  either  extreme  of  conduct,"  L  e.  by  either  carrying  a  regard  for  the 
proprieties  of  life  too  far  on  the  one  hand,  or  indulging  in  sordidnenoi 
want  of  cleanliness,  (whether  intentional  or  the  result  of  careless  habits,) 
on  the  other.  Of  each  of  these  opposite  characters  an  example  is  given, 
the  one  carrying  a  regard  for  exactness  and  precision  to  such  an  extreme 
as  to  punish  his  slaves  for  the  most  trifling  omission ;  and  the  other,  a 
good-natured,  easy,  and  indulgent  master,  who  lets  his  slaves  act  just  as 
they  please,  and  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  these  negligent  domes- 
tics even  serve  greasy  water  {unctam  aquam)  to  his  guests. — 67.  Dum 
munia  didiL  "While  he  assigns  them  their  several  employments."  Tba 
tyrannical  master  punishes  beforehand,  in  anticipation  of  the  ofience. — 68. 
Simplex  J^cevius.  "  The  easy,  good-natured  Naevms." — 68.  Unctam  aquavu 
**  Greasy  water." 

71—77.  71.  Varuz  res.  "A  murture  of  one's  food."  Equivalent, 
literally,  to  varia  ciborum  genera, — 72.  Jdemor  iUius  eseoB,  &c  "When 
thou  caliest  to  mind  that  fare,  which,  simple  in  its  nature,  sat  so  well  on 
thy  stomach  in  former  days." — 76.  Pituita.  To  be  pronounced,  in  metri- 
cal reading,  piUwita. — 77.  Cana  dubia,  "From  a  doubtful  banquet" 
Ccma  dubia  denotes  a  feast,  where  there  are  so  many  dishes  that  a  man 
knows  not  which  to  eat  of;  and,  consequently,  a  splendid  banquet  where 
every  luxury  and  delicacy  present  themselves:  whereas  cccna  ambigtia 
merely  signifies  a  banouet  half  meat  and  half  fish  served  up  together.— 
Qwitt  corpus  onustunij  &c  "  Besides  this,  the  body,  overchaicd  with  yes- 
terday's excess,  weighs  down  tlie  soul  also  along  with  it,  and  fixes  to  tlie 
earth  this  portion  of  the  divine  essence,"  or,  more  freely,  "  and  plunges  in 
matter  this  particle  of  the  divinity."  Horace,  to  give  a  higher  idea  of  the 
nobleness  and  dignity  of  tlie  soul,  borrows  the  language  of  the  Pythagore- 
ans, the  Stoics,  but  particularly  the  Flatonists,  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  human  soul.  These  and  other  schools  of  ancient  philosophy  believed 
the  souls  of  men  to  be  so  many  portions  or  emanations  of  the  deity. 

80 — 93.  80.  Dicto  citius.  Referring,  not  to  sopori,  but  to  cur ata  membra. 
The  allusion  is  now  to  a  frugal  repast,  in  opposition  to  "a  doubtful"  one, 
and  to  the  ease  and  quickness  witn  which  such  a  meal  as  the  former  is  dis- 
patched, as  well  as  to  the  peaceful  slumbers  which  it  brings,  and  the  re- 
newed bodily  vigour  which  it  bestows  for  the  labours  of  the  ensuing  day.— 
81.  PrCRscripta  ad  munia,  "To  his  prescribed  duties,"  i.  e.  to  the  duties 
of  his  calling. — 82.  Hie  tamen  ad  melius,  &c  "And  yet  even  this  abste- 
mious man  may  on  certain  occasions  have  recourse  to  better  cheer."— -84. 
Tenuatum,  "Worn  out  with  ioiV'—Ubique,  "And  when."— 86.  Tibi 
^dnam  accedet  ad  istam,  &c.  "What  will  be  added  for  tliee  to  that  soft 
indulgence,  which,  young  and  vigorous,  thou  artnowanticipdting.ifeitiief 
ill  health  or  enfeebhng  age  shall  come  upon  thee  ?"  i.  e.  thou  art  now  an- 
ticipating the  only  things  that  can  support  thee  amid  the  pains  of  sickness. 
or  under  the  pressure  of  age.    When  age  and  sickness  come,  where  wi» 
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be  their  aid ? — ^90.  Credo.  "I  pre^um^." — Qtiod  hospes  tariiua  adteniens^ 
&c.  "  That  a  guest,  arriving  later  than  ordinary,  misht  better  partake  of 
it,  tainted  as  it  was,  than  that  the  greedy  master  should  devour  it  ail  him- 
self, while  sweet."  Integrum  has  here  the  foree  of  rcc«i*em,  "  fresh,'* 
"  sweet." — 92.  Hos  utinam  inter  heroaay  &c.  Ofellus  is  in  earnest.  The 
poet  indulges  in  a  joke. — 93.  TeUits  prima.  "  The  young  earth."  The 
good  Ofellus,  in  his  eamestneds,  confounds  the  *^antiquf^  and  their  "  ran" 
cidus  aper*^  with  the  happy  beings  who  lived  in  the  golden  age,  and  the 
rich  banquets  that  nature  provided  them. — Tulisset.  In  allusion  to  the 
belief,  that  the  primitive  race  of  men  were  produced  from  the  earth. 

94 — 111.  94.  Das  aliquid  /anwe,  &c.  "  Hast  thou  any  regard  for 
lame,  which  charms  the  human  ear  more  sweetly  than  music  ?"  The 
idea  here  intended  to  be  conveyed,  is  said  to  be  borrowed  from  a  remark 
of  Antisthenes,  the  philosopher. — 96.  Una  cum  damno.  "  Along  with 
ruin  to  fortune." — 97.  Iratum  patruum.  The  severity  of  uncles  was 
proverbial. — Te  HH  iniqumn.  "  Thee  angry  with  thyself." — 98.  Q,uum 
deerit  egenti^  &c.  "  When  an  as,  the  price  of  a  halter,  shall  be  wanting 
to  thee  in  thy  poverty,"  i.  e.  when  plunged  in  abject  poverty,  thou  shalt 
not  have  wherewithal  to  purchase  a  halter  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  thy 
misery. — ^99.  Jure  inquU  Trausius  wtw,  &c.  These  words  are  supposed 
to  proceed  from  some  rich  and  luxurious  individual.  "  Trausius  (says 
some  rich  individual)  is  deservedly  reproached  in  such  words  as  these ; 
as  for  me,  I  possess  great  revenues,  ana  riches  sufficient  for  three  kings," 
i.  e.  go  and  read  these  wise  lectures  to  Trausius,  I  am  too  rich  to  need 
them. — Trausius  was  one  who  had  wasted  his  patrimony  in  luxury 
and  debauchery. — 101.  Ergo  quod  superat,  non  est,  &.c.  "  Hast  thou  then 
no  better  way  m  which  thou  mayest  employ  thy  superfluous  resources?" 
— 103.  Cur  eget  indignus  qvisquam.  "  Why  is  any  man,  who  deserves 
not  so  to  be,  suffering  under  the  pressure  of  want  ?"  With  indignus 
supply,  for  a  literal  translation,  qui  eseai. — 105.  Tanto  emetiris  aeervo? 
The  terms  are  here  extremely  well  selected.  The  wealth  of  the  indivi- 
dual in  question  is  a  heap,  aiid  he  does  not  count  his  riches  but  measures 
them. — 106.  J{imirum.  "No  doubt"  Ironical. — 107.  Posthac.  Al- 
.uding  to  the  possibility  of  his  experiencing  hereafter  some  reverse  oi 
fortune.— 109.  Piuribus.  "  To  a  thousand  artificial  wants." — Superbum^ 
*  Pampered." — 111.  In  pace,  ut  sapiens,  &c.  A  beautiful  comparison. 
As  the  prudent  man,  in  time  of  peace,  improves  and  strengthens  his 
resources  against  the  sudden  arrival  of  war  and  the  attacks  of  an  enemy, 
BO  the  temperate  man,  in  prosperity,  enjoys  with  moderation  the  favours 
of  fortune,  in  order  that  the  change  to  adversity  may  neither  be  too  sud- 
den nor  too  great. 

1 12—124.  1 12.  His.  "  These  precepts,"  i.  e.  as  uttered  by  Ofellus. 
— Puer  hunc  ego  parvus,  &c  "  I  took  iiotice,  when  I  was  a  little  boy, 
that  this  Ofellus  did  not  use  his  resources  in  any  way  more  freely  when 
unimpaired,  than  he  does  now  that  they  are  diminished." — 114.  Videos 
metato  in  a^eUo,  &c.  **  One  may  see  the  stout-hearted  countryman,  sur- 
rounded with  his  flocks  and  children,  labouring  for  hire  on  his  own  farm 
now  measured  out  to  another,  and  talking  to  this  effect."  Ofellus  was 
involved  in  the  same  misfortune  with  Virgil,  Tibullus,  an.'  Propertius. 
Their  lands  were  distributed  among  the  veteran  soldiers  who  had  served 
at  Philippi  against  Brutus  and  Cassius  :  those  of  Ofellus  were  given  to 
one  TJmbrenus,  who  hired  their  former  possessor  to  cultivate  them  for 
him. — Metato.  "  Measured  out,"  i.  e.  transferred  or  assigned  to  an 
other.    In  distributing  the  land  to  the  veterans,  they  measured  it,  uA 
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allowed  each  so  many  acres. — 116.  Temere.  "  Without  good  reason." 
— Luce  profeata,  **  On  a  work-day."  The  dies  profesii  were  directly 
opposed  to  the  diesfesH. — 1 19.  Operum  vacuo  per  imbrenu  "  Freed  from 
labour  by  the  badness  of  the  weather." — 120.  Betie  erat,  "  We  had  a 
pleasant  time  of  it"  We  regaled  ourselves. — 121 .  PensUis  wm,  **  The 
dried  grape."  A  species  of  raisin.  The  grapes  here  referred  to  were 
hung  up  within  doors  to  dry. — 122.  Duptice  ficu.  The  allusion  is  to 
"  the  spUt  fi^."  The  sweetest  figs  according  to  Aristotle,  were  those 
that  were  spbt,  dried,  and  then  preyed  together  again,  (6/x«  hxwfAwi.)— 
123.  Post  hoc  Indus  erat,  culpa  potare  magistra,  "  After  this  we  amused  our- 
selves with  drinking,  havmg  the  fine  of  a  bumper  as  the  ruler  of  the 
feast"  The  phrase  culpa  potare  magistra  clearly  alludes  to  the  custom 
prevalent  at  the  entertainments  of  former  days,  and  not  disused  even  in 
our  own  times,  by  which  the  individual,  who  might  chance  to  offend 
against  any  of  the  rules  of  the  feast,  was  fined  in  one  cup,  or  in  many, 
according  to  the  extent  of  Ins  ofience.  The  nature  of  his  fault  there- 
fore, would  be  the  standard  by  which  his  amercement  was  to  be  estima- 
ted.— 124.  ^c  venerata  Ceres,  ita  culmo,  &c.  "And  Ceres  was  worship- 
ped that  the  com  might  thereupon  rise  in  a  lofty  stem.'*  Venerata  is  here 
taken  passively,  and  the  allusion  is  to  a  libation  poured  out  in  honour  of 
tlie  goddess. — Ita.    Ekjuivalent  to  venerata. — Surgeret,    Understand  uL 

128 — 134  128.  Xilmstis,  "Have  you  fared."  Ecmivalent,  by  a 
pleasing  figure,  to  nu<rtfie5(t>.  Compare  the  remark  of  Doring:  **nam 
bene  nutriti,  pradpue  rustid,  nitent  vultu  et  corpore,^ — Ut.  "  Since." — 
J^oous  incola.  Alluding  to  Umbrenus. — 129.  j^ann  propria  tellwis,  &c. 
**For  nature  has  made  neither  him,  nor  me,  nor  any  one  else,  owner  of  a 
piece  of  land  as  a  lasting  possession."^-! 31.  ^e^uUies,  out  vafri  inseitia 
juris.  "  An  e^il  course  of  life,  or  a  M'ant  of  acquaintance  with  the  subtle- 
ties of  the  law."— 132.  FicodorAfrM.  "His  longer-lived  heir."— 134  ErU 
nulU  proprius.    "  It  will  be  a  lasting  possession  to  no  one." 


Satire  3.  Horace  here  converses  with  a  Stoic,  who  was  well  known 
at  Rome  for  the  extravagant  opinions  which  he  entertained.  In  this  fic- 
titious dialogue  the  pretended  philosof>her  adduces  the  authority  of  a  bro- 
ther charlatan,  to  prove  that  all  mankind  are  mad,  with  the  exception  of 
the  stoical  sage.  They  deal  out  folly  to  every  one  in  large  portions,  and 
assij^  Horace  himself  his  fuU  share.  The  various  classes  of  men,  the 
ambitious,  luxurious,  avaricious,  and  amorous,  are  distributed  by  them,  as 
it  were,  into  so  many  groups,  or  pictures,  of  exquisite  taste  and  beauty, 
n  which  are  delineated,  with  admirable  skill,  all  the  ruling  passions  that 
tyrannize  over  the  heart  of  man.  Some  of  their  precepts  are  excellent, 
and  expressed  in  lively  and  natural  terms ;  but  occasional  bursts  of  ex- 
travagance show  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  poet  to  turn  their  theories 
into  jest,  and  to  ex{>ose  their  interpretation  of  the  principles  established  by 
the  rounders  of  their  sect.    {Dunlop^s  Roman  Literature^  vol.  3.  p.  256.) 

1 — 7.  1.  Scribis.  The  allusion  is  to  the  composing  of  verses.— 2. 
Memhranam.  "Parchment" — Scriptcmm  qu^xtque  retexens.  "Retouch- 
ing each  of  thy  former  productions."  Retexo  is  properly  applied  \o  the 
operation  of  unweaving :  it  is  here  metaphorically  nsed  tor  corret  ting 
and  retouching  a  work. — 3.  Benignus.  **  Frone  to  indulee  in." — 4.  Di^" 
nwn  sermone.  "  Worthy  of  mention." — Quid  fiet  ?  "What  is  to  bs 
done?"  i.  e.  what  dost  ttiou  mtend  doin£?  wilt  thou  write  then,  or  not? 
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*-v96  ipsis  SatiimaWnis  hue  fiigitti.  The  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows : 
One  would  imagine,  indeed,  from  thy  conduct,  that  the  former  of  these 
plans  had  been  adopted,  and  that  thou  wert  actually  going  to  write,  for 
**  thou  hast  fled  hither,"  to  the  retirement  of  thy  villa,  **  from  the  very  feast 
of  Saturn  itsel£" — Hue  refers  to  the  poet's  Sabine  villa,  whither  he  had 
retired  irorn  the  noise  and  confusion  attending  the  celebration  of  the  Sa 
tumalia  in  the  streets  of  the  capital. — 5.  Sobrius,  "In  sober  mood,"  i.  e. 
amid  the  sober  tranquillity  and  the  retu-ement  of  thy  villa."  Incipe,  After 
uttering  this,  Damasippus  is  supposed  to  pause*  awhile,  waiting  for  the 
po(}t  to  begin  the  task  of  composition.  At  length,  tired  with  waiting  to 
no  purpose,  he  exclaims  J^ilesU  "  Nothing  is  forthcoming." — 7.  Calami. 
"  The  pens."  When  writing  on  paper  or  parchment,  the  Romans  made 
use  of  a  reed  sharpened  and  split  in  the  pomt,  like  our  pens,  which  they 
dipped  in  ink,  {atramentum,) — Immeritusque  laborat  iratisnatus  paries,  &c 
"And  the. uno£^nding  wall  sufiers,  bom  under  the  malediction  of  gods 
and  of  poets."  A  humourous  allusion.  The  walls  of  a  poet's  chamber, 
observes  Francis,  seem  built  with  the  curse  of  the  gods  upon  them,  since 
the  gods  have  subjected  them  to  the  capricious  passions  of  the  rhyming 
tribe,  i/dio  curse  and  strike  them  in  their  poeticd  fits,  as  if  they  were  the 
cause  of  their  sterility. 

9 — 16.  9.  Atqui  vvltus  erat,  &c  "  And  vet  thou  hadst  the  ah*  of  one 
that  threatened  many  fine  things,  if  once  thy  little  villa  should  receive 
thee,  disengaged  from  other  pursuits,  beneath  its  comfortable  roof." — 
Mnantis.  Compare  the  scholiast:  pdlieentiSy  prcmittentis*  The  allu- 
sion is  to  the  promised  results  of  the  poet's  labours.— 10.  Vacuum.  Sup- 
ply the  ellipsis  as  follows ;  te  vacuum  rerum. — Tepido.  Alluding  to  the 
comfortable  accommodations  at  the  poet's  Sabine  villa. — 11.  Q,uersum 

ferHnuit  stipare,  &c.  "What  good  purpose  has  it  answered  to  pack 
lato  on  Menander,  Eupolis  on  Archilocnus."  The  allusion  is  to  the 
works  of  these  writers,  which  the  poet  is  supposed  to  have  packed  up  and 
brought  with  him  into  the  country. — 13.  Invidiam  placare  paras,  virtute  re- 
licta  ?  "  Art  thou  attempting  to  allay  the  odium  excited  against  thee,  by 
abandoning  the  path  of  virtue  ?"  i.  e.  art  thou  endeavouring  to  allay  the 
odium  exciled  by  thy  satirical  writings,  by  abandoning  altogether  that 
branch  of  composition?  The  writing  of  satires  is  here  dignified  with  the 
appellation  of  **  virtus,**  its  object  bemff  to  lash  the  vices  and  the  failings 
of  men. — 15.  Q,uid(fuid.  Understand  laudis. — Vita  meliore.  "In  the 
better  period  of  thy  life,"  in  those  better  days  when  spiritless  and  indolent 
feelings  had  not  as  yet  come  upon  thee,  and  when  thou  wert  wont  to  lash 
with  severity  the  fauings  of  men. — 16.  Ponendum.    "  Must  be  given  up." 

17 — 25.  17.  Donent  tonsore.  Horace  pretends  not  to  be  aware  that 
Damasippus  is  a  jphilosopher  and  therefore  nourishes  a  length  of  beard, 
but  charitably  wishes  him  a  barber,  who  may  remove  from  his  chin  its 
unseemly  covering,  to  the  uncouth  appearance  of  which  the  want  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness  had,  no  doubt,  largely  contributed. — 18.  Postauam  omnis 
ret  mea  Janumj  &c  "  After  all  my  fortunes  were  shipwrecked  at  the 
middle  Janus." — Janum  ad  medium.  By  this  is  meant  what  we  would 
term,  in  modem  parlance,  "the  exchange."  In  the  Roman  Forum,  be- 
sides the  temple  of  Janus  there  were  three  arches  or  arcades  dedicated 
to  this  ^od,  standing  at  some  distance  apart,  and  forming  by  their  line 
of  direction  a  kind  of  street,  as  it  were,  (foi,  strictly  speaking,  there 
were  no  streets  in  the  Forum).  The  central  one  of  these  arches 
was  the  usual  rendezvous  of  brokers  and  money  lenders,  and  was 
termed  m^dius  Janus,  while  the  other  two  were  denominated,  from 
their  respective  positions,  sumnw  Janus,   and  infimus,  or  imus  Ja^ 
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nus,  Damasippus  speaks  of  himself  as  haying  become  bankrapt  at 
the  middle  one  of  these. — 19.  Miena  ne^otia  curo^  excussits  proprUs, 
**  I  attend  to  the  concerns  of  other  people,  bemg  completely  detached  from 
any  of  my  oMnn,"  i.  e.  having  none  of  my  own  to  occupy  me. — 20.  (Him 
nam  qumrere  amabam^  &c.  With  quartre  supply  a*.  The  alluaon  here 
is  to  vessels  of  bronze,  and  Damasippus,  describing  the  line  of  eropk)3r- 
ment  which  he  had  pursued  up  to  his  bankruptcy,  makes  himself  out  to 
have  been  what  we  would  term  a  virtuoso,  and  a  dealer  in  antiques^-^l. 
Quo  vaftr  iUe  pedes,  &o»  Sisyphus  was  the  most  crafty  chieftain  of  the 
heroic  aee.  A  bronze  vessel  as  old  as  his  time  would  meet  with  rotnv 
sad  unbelievers  among  the  common  herd  of  men. — 22.  Infabre.  "Witli 
inferior  skill. — Durius,  "  In  too  rough  a  mould."  This  term  is  directly 
opposed  to  moUius. — 23,  CaUidus  huic  signo,  &c  '* Being  a  connoisseur 
in  such  things,  I  estimated  this  statue  at  a  hundred  thousand  sesterces." 
With  miUia  centum  supply  sestertvCim  or  nummUm*  As  regards  the  use  d 
the  verb  pono  in  this  passage,  compare  the  analogous  expression  poner 
pretiumy  to  estimate,  or  set  a  value  upon. — 25.  Cum  lucro.  '*  At  a  baF 
gain." — Unde  frequentia  Mercuriale,  &c  «*  Whence  the  crowds  attend* 
mg  auction  in  the  public  streets  gave  me  the  surname  of  Mercury^s  fa- 
vourite."— Frequentia  compUa.  *'  Literally,  "  the  crowded  street&"  The 
allusion,  however,  is  to  the  crowds  attending  sales  at  auction  in  the  public 
streets.  Damasippus,  a  professed  connoisseur,  made  it  a  point  to  attend 
every  sale  of  this  kind,  however  low,  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  bargains. 

27 — 36.  27.  Morhi  purgatum  Ulius,  The  genitive  is  here  used  by 
Graecism,  icadafShra  rfis  v6oov,  Horace  alludes  to  the  antiquarian  ma 
nia  under  which  Damasippus  had  laboured. — MquL  « ■Why."-;-2ft 
Ut  sdetj  in  cor  trajecto,  &c.  "  As  is  wont  to  happen,  when  the  pain  ol 
the  afflicted  si(Je  or  head  passes  into  the  stomach."  Cor  is  often  used 
by  the  Latin  writers,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  KapSla,  to  signify  the  sto- 
mach. Damasippus  wishes  to  convey  the  idea,  that  his  antiquarian  fit 
was  converted  into  a  philosophical  one,  just  as  pleurisy  sometimes 
changes  into  a  cardiac  affection. — 31.  Huic,  This  may  either  refer  to 
the  phrensied  patient  just  spoken  of,  or,  what  is  far  more  spirited,  to  the 
poet  himself. — 32.  Stultiqtie  prope  omius,  i.  e.  et  prope  omnes,  utpote  stviiL 
The  wise  man  of  the  stoics  is  alone  excepted.  Consult  note  on 
Satire  1.  3.  77. — 33.  Si  quid  Stertinius  rm  cremA.  "If  Sterti- 
nius  utters  any  truth."  The  use  of  the  indicative  in  this  passage  is  in- 
tended to  express  the  full  reliance  which  Damasippus  has  in  the  infalli- 
bility of  Stertinius.  This  Stertinius  was  a  stoic  of  the  day,  who  leSt 
behind  him,  according  to  the  scholiast,  two  hundred  and  twenty  vo* 
lumei  on  the  philosophy  of  his  sect,  written  in  the  Latin  tongue ! — Cr^ 
pai.  The  peculiar  force  of  this  verb,  in  the  present  instance,  is  lost  il 
a  translation.  It  refers  to  the  authoritative  tone  assumed  by  Stertinius, 
in  uttering  his  oracles  of  wisdom. — 35.  Sapientem  pascere  barbam,  "  To 
nurse  a  philosophic  beard,"  i.  e.  a  long  and  flowing  one,  the  badge  of 
wisdom. — 36.  Fabricio  ponte.  This  bridge  connected  the  island  in  the 
Tiber  with  the  left  bank  of  that  river.  It  was  erected  by  L.  Fabricius, 
superintendant  of  Ways,  in  the  consulship  of  Ct.  Lepidus  and  M.  Lol- 
lius,  as  an  inscription  still  remaining  on  one  of  the  arcnes  testifies.  The 
modern  name  is  Ponte  di  quattro  Capi,  "  the  bridge  of  the  four  heads,* 
from  a  four-faced  statue  of  Janus  erected  near  it — J^on  tristem.  "  Will 
my  mind  at  ease."    No  longer  plunged  in  melancholy. 

37—45.    37.  Operto  canite.    Among  the  ancients,  all  who  had  de- 
voted themselves  to  deatn  in  any  way«  or  on  any  account,  pieVionAj 
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covered  the  head.  Damasippus  intended  to  destroy  himself,  on  the  oc- 
easion  alluded  to,  in  consequence  of  the  ruin  of  his  private  affairs. — 38. 
Dexter  stetU,  **  He  stood,  on  a  sudden,  by  my  side,  like  a  guardian  ge- 
nius."— Cave.  The  final  vowel  of  this  word  is  short,  the  form  here  em- 
ployed being  deduced  from  the  old  cavOy  -irCf  the  primitive  and  stem- 
conjugation  of  caveo-ere, — 39.  Pudor  mains.  "  A  false  shame." — 43. 
Mala  stuLtilia,  "  Vicious  folly." — 44.  Chrysippi  porHcus  et  grex,  "  The 
portico,  and  the  school  of  Chrysippus."  Tne  ignorant  stoic  here  con* 
founds  the  disciple  with  the  master,  and,  instead  of  referring  to  ZenOy 
the  actual  founder  of  the  Stoic  'sect,  names  Chiysippus  as  such. — 45. 
AutumaL  " Deem."— HcBc /omwia.  "This  definition."— Tene/.  In 
the  sense  of  ccmplectUur. 

48—60.  48.  Velut  sUviSy  uH  passim^  &c  The  train  of  ideas  is  as  fol- 
lows :  As  is  accustomed  to  happen  in  woods,  where  those  who  wander 
about  generally  all  go  wrong ;  this  one  mistakes  his  way  to  the  left,  that 
one  to  the  right :  each  errs,  out  in  a  different  way  from  the  other:  in  this 
same  manner,  {hoc  modo,)  believe  thyself  to  be  insane;  while  he  who 
lauffhs  at  thee,  is  in  no  respect  whatever  a  wiser  man  than  thou  art,  and 
willbe  himself  laughed  at  by  others  as  not  in  possession  of  his  senses. — 53. 
Caudam  trahat,  A  metaphor,^taken,  as  the  scholiast  informs  us,  from  a 
custom  among  children,  who  tied  a  tail  behind  a  person  whom  they  had  a 

mind  to  laugh  at .56.  Huic  varum.  **  The  opposite  to  this." — 59.  Serva 

"Take  care." — 60.  J^on  maps  audierit  quam  Fujius  ebrius  dim,  &c  The 
idea  of  a  person  madly  making  his  way  amid  such  dangers  as  those  men- 
tioned in  the  text^  deaf  to  all  the  exclamations  and  warnings  of  his  friends, 
naturally  reminds  Stertinius  of  the  laughable  anecdote  relative  to  the  actor 
Fufius.  In  the  play  of  Pacuvius,  entitled  Iliona,  Fufius  bad  to  support 
the  character  of  this  princess,  and  in  the  scene  where  the  shade  of  her  son, 
who  had  been  murdered  by  Polymnestor,  king  of  Thrace,  appeared  to  her, 
aiid  began  to  address  her  m  the  words  Mater,  te  appelloj  proceeding  to  re- 
late .what  had  happened  to  him,  and  entreating  the  ntes  of  burial,  the 
drunken  Fufius,  wno  should  have  awakened  and  sprung  from  his  couch 
at  the  very  first  words  Mater,  te  appello,  slept  away  in  good  earnest,  while 
Catienus,  the  performer  who  acted  the  part  of  the  shsude,  and  the  entire 
audience  after  Inm,  {Catienis  mille  ducentisi)  kept  calling  out  the  words 
to  no  purpose,  the  intoxicated  jictor  being  too  soundly  asleep  to  hear 
them. 

61 — 62.  61.  Q,uum  Ilionam  edormit.  "When  he  sleeps  through  the 
part  of  Uiona." — Catienis  mille  ducentis.  The  audience  joined  in  the  cry 
of  Catienus  to  the  sleeping  performer,  and  hence  they  are  pleasantly  styled 
so  many  Catienuses,— -62.  Huic  ego  vulgus,  &c.  The  construction  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Ego  docebo  cunctmn  vulgus  insanire  errorem  simHem  huic  errorL  "  I 
will  now  show  that  the  common  herd  of  mankind  are  all  similarly  insane," 
i.  e.  resemble  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  instances  which  I  have 
cited.  The  term  vulgus  is  here  purposely  employed,  as  keeping  up  the 
distinction  between  the  wise  man  of  tne  stoics  and  the  less  favoured 
portion  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

64 — 72.  64.  Itisanit  veleres  statuas,  &c.  Stertinius  now  proceeds  to 
prove  his  assertion,  that  the  common  herd  of  mankind  are  all  mad.  The 
train  of  ideas  is  as  follows :  Damasippus  is  mad  in  buying  up  old  sta- 
tues :  the  creditor  of  Damasippus,  who  lends  him  the  money  wherewith 
to  make  these  purchases,  is  also  mad,  for  he  knows  very  well  it  will 
never  be  repaid ;  usurers  are  mad  in  putting  out  money  at  interest  with 
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worthless  and  unprincipled  men,  for,  however  careful  they  raay  be  in 
taking  written  obligations  for  repayment,  these  Proteus-like  rogues  will 
riip  through  then:  finders.  Finally,  he  is  mad  who  lends  money  at  such 
an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  that  it  can  never  be  paid  by  the  debtor.-^ 
65.  Esto,  Aceipe,  quod  numquam,  &c.  An  indirect  mode  is  adopted  to 
prove  the  insanity  of  Damasippus's  creditor.  The  poet,  for  argument 
'  sake,  concedes  at  first  that  h^  is  sane  {Esto.  "  Suppose  for  a  moment 
that  he  is  so,")  only  to  prove  him  eventually  altogether  out  of  his  senses. 
If  I  tell  thee,  observes  Stertinius,  to  take  what  I  know  thou  wilt  never 
be  able  to  repay,  will  it  be  madness  in  thee  to  accept  of  it?  WiUit 
not  rather  be  the  height  of  madness  for  thee  to  refuse  such  an  offer?  It 
is  !,  then,  that  am  mad  in  acting  this  part  to  thee. — 68.  PrtBtena  Jtfercu- 
rius,  "  Propitious  Mercury." — 69.  Scribe  decern  a  J^erio :  rum  eat  «atis, 
&c  With  scribe  supply  tabtUas.  Stertinius  is  now  supposed  to  address 
some  sordid  usurer,  whom  he  advises  to  take  care  and  not  be  ovei^ 
reached  in  lending  out  his  monev.  <*  Write  ten  obligations  for  the  re- 
payment of  the  money,  after  tne  form  devised  by  Nerius :  'tis  not 
enough :  Add  the  hundred  covenants  of  the  knotty  Cicuta,"  i.  e.  make 
the  individual,  who  borrows  of  thee,  sign  his  name,  not  to  one  merely, 
but  to  ten  obligations  for  repayment,  and  let  these  be  drawn  up  aflei 
the  form  which  Nerius,  craftiest  of  bankers,  has  devised,  and  which  he 
compels  his  own  debtors  to  sign.  Still,  this  form,  cautious  and  guarded 
as  it  is,  will  not  prove  strong  enough.  Add  to  it  the  hundred  covenants 
of  the  banker  Cicuta,  with  which,  as  if  they  were  so  many  knots,  he 
ties  down  his  debtors  to  their  agreements. — 72.  Jdalis  ridentem  alienis, 
"  Laughing  vrith  the  cheeks  of  another."  Commentators  difter  in  their 
explanation  of  this  phrase.  According  to  some  it  means  '*  laughing 
immoderately :"  others  take  it  to  denote  **  laughing  at  the  expense  of 
another,"  wmle  a  third  class  render  it,  "  forcing  a  laugh." 

75 — 83.  75.  Putidius  mtUto  cerebrum  est,  &c.  «  Believe  me,  the  brain 
of  Perillius  is  by  far  the  more  addle  of  the  two,  who  lends  thee  money 
which  thou  canst  never  repay,"  i.  e.  lends  it  at  such  an  exorbitant  rate  of 
interest  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  being  ever  repaid.  Perillius 
appears  to  have  been  a  noted  usurer. — 76.  Dictantis,  1  his  term  here 
reters  Uterolly  to  the  creditor's  dictating  the  form  of  the  written  obligauon 
for  repayn^ent  This  the  borrower  writes  and  signs.  If  the  money  is 
repaid,  another  writing  is  simed  by  both  the  borrower  and  lender.  Hence 
scribercj  **to  borrow;"  and  rescribere,  "to  repay," — 77.  Audire  aUque 
togam  jubeo  comwmerei  &c  Thus  far,  the  examples  of  insahity,  which 
Stertinius  has  aaduced,  have  grown  naturally  out  of  tlie  particmar  case 
of  Damasippus.  He  now  enters  on  a  wider  field  of  o1)servation.  The 
expression  togam  componere  refers  to  an  attentive  hearer. — 80.  Calet.  In 
the  sense  of  astuat, — 82.  EUebori,  Hellebore  was  prescribed  in  cases 
of  madness. — 83.  Jinticyram  omnem,  "  The  whole  produce  of  Anticyra." 
There  were  two  Anticyras  in  the  ancient  world,  one  in  Thessaly  and  the 
other  in  Phocis.  The  first  of  these  places  was  situate  at  the  mouth  of 
die  river  Spercfaius.  It  was  said  to  jiroduce  the  genuine  hellebore.  The 
second  lay  on  a  bend  of  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  east  of  the  Sinus  Crisssus. 
It  was  also  celebrated-  for  its  producing  hellebore. — 84.  Hceredes 
Staberi  sumfoam,  &c  '*  The  heirs  of  Stabenus  engraved  the  sum  he  left 
them  on  his  tomb."  With  summam  the  genitive  haereditatis  may  be  sup- 
plied.— 85.  Gladiatorum  dare  centum,  &c.  "  They  were  bound  by  the 
will  to  exhibit  a  hundred  pair  of  gladiatbrs  to  the  people."  The  term 
damnati  contains  an  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  will,  in  which  the  testator 
leqnired  any  thing  of  his  heirs,  H<Kre8  meus  damnaa  estOf  or  H^rtdes  mH 
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damnas  nmlo.— 86.  Arri,  Anifis  appears  to  have  been  a  noted  gowrmmd 
of  the  day,  and  an  entertainment  such  as  he  'sliould  direct,-  would  bo,  of 
course,  no  unezpensive  one, — 87.  Prumenti  quarUum  nutit  Africa,  Ainca 
Propria  was  famed  for  its  fertihty. — Sive  ego  jtrave  aeu  recit  hoc  vokdy  fu 
«w  pcdruus  mi/iL  The  words  employed  by  Staberius  in  his  will. — 88.  Jft 
sis  patruus  mihi,  ''Be  not  severe  against  me,''  L  e.  Blame  me  not 
Consult  note  on  Sat.  2. 2. 97. 

89 — 103.  89.  Hoe  vidisse,  "  Foresaw  this,"  I  e.  that  they  would 
refuse  to  engrave  the  amount  of  the  inheritance  on  his  tomb,  unless  thev 
were  forced  to  do  it  by  severe  penalties. — 91.  Q,uoad,  To  be  pronouncej, 
in  metrical  reading,  as  a  word  of  one  syllable. — 94.  Videretur,  For  the 
common  form  visus  esset, — ^98.  Hoe.  Alluding  to  his  accumulated  riches : 
and  in  this  we  see  the  reason  for  the  injunction  which  Staberius  laid  upon 
his  heirs.  As  he  himself  thought  every  thing  of  wealth,  he  -conceived 
that  posterity  would  adopt  the  same  standard  of  excellence,  and  entertain 
the  higher  opinion  of  him,  the  greater  they  saw  the  sum  to  be  which  he 
had  amassea  duiing  his  life,  and  left  by  testament  to  his  heirs. — 99.  Q,uid 
iimUe  isli  Grouus  ArisHppus.  '<  What  did  the  Grecian  Aristippus  do  like 
this  man,"  i.  e.  how  unlike  to  this  was  the  conductof  the  Grecian  Aristippus. 
The  philosopher  here  named  was  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  whica  de- 
rived its  name  from  his  native  city,  Cyrene  in  Africa.  Pleasure,  according 
to  him,  is  theultimate  object  of  human  pursuit,  and  it  is  only  in  subserviency 
to  this,  that  fame,  friendship,  and  even  virtue,  are  to  be  desired.  Since 
pleasure  then,  argued  our  pnilosopher,  is  to  be  derived,  not  from  the  past 
or  the  future,  but  the  present,  a  wise  raan  will  take  care  to  enjoy  the  pre- 
sent hour,  and  will  be  indifferent  to  life  or  death.  His  doctnne  was,  ot 
course,  much  decried  by  the  stoics,  and  Stertinius,  who  was  himself  a 
stoic,  has  given  an  ill-natured  turn  to  this  story. — 103.  Ml  agit  exemplum 
litem  quoi  lite  resoloit.  "An  instance,  which  solves  one  difficulty  by 
raising  another,  concludes,  Uiou  wilt  say,  notliing."  Stertinius  here  anti- 
cipates an  objection  that  might  be  urged  against  his  mode  of  reasoning, 
and  in  so  domg  indulges  his  feelings  of  opposition  to  the  doctrines  ot 
Aristippus.  The  excessive  regard  for  wealth,  which  characterised  Stabe- 
rius, cannot  be  censured  by  aaducing  the  opposite  example  of  Aristippus, 
for  this  last,  according  to  mm,  is  equally  indicative  of  an  insane  and  dis 
tempered  mind. 

104 — 128.  104.  Si  quis  emat  citharaff  &c  Stertinius  allows  the  force 
of  the  objection,  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  who  is  the  greater  fool, 
Staberius  or  Aristippus  ;  but  he  now  gives  other  instances  to  determine 
the  question  against  the  former.  Money  to  a  miser  is  Uke  an  instrument 
of  music  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  knows  not  how  to  play  on  it.  They 
both  owe  their  harmony  to  the  art  of  using  them. — 105.  J^ec  studio  ci- 
tharae,  nee  Musae  deditits  uUi.  "  Neither  from  any  love  for  the  lyre,  nor 
because  attached  to  any  Muse,"  i.  e  to  any  branch  of  the  musical  art.— • 
106.  Forma*.  " Lasts.""-108.  Undique,  "By  all."— 110.  Cmnpositis. 
"What  he  has  accumulated."— 116.  JTihU  est,  "Nay."— 117.  Jige. 
**  Still  farther."  Equivalent  to  aitdi  porro. — Undeoctoginta  annos  natus. 
"  When  seventy-nine  years  old." — 120.  Alfmirum.  "No  doubt"  Iro- 
nical.— 121.  Morho  jactatuT  eodem.  "  Labour  under  the  same  malady." 
Literally,  "  are  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  same  disease." — 123.  DisininUce, 
"  Object  of  hatred  to  the  gods  themselves." — J^e  tibi  desit  ?  Supply  on. 
"  Or  is  it  lest  want  may  overtake  thee  ?" — 124.  Q^uanttdxim  enim  summm^ 
&c.  The  train  of  ideas,  when  the  ellipsis  is  supplied,  is  as  follows : 
Be  of  good  cheer,  old  man !  want  shall  not  come  nigh  thee !  "  for,  how 
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little  will  each  day  take  from  thy  accumulated  hoard,  if,"  &c.— 126. 
Ungere  si  cmdes  otto  mtliwt.  Compare  verse  59  of  the  preceding  satire. 
— 127.  Si  qmdvis  saiis  t»t.  "If  any  thing  suffices,"  i.  e.  if  our  wanti 
are  so  few  as  thou  maintainest  them  to  be.  Covetous  men  have  always 
some  excuse  at  hand  to  palliate  and  disguise  their  avarice;  that  they 
deny  themselves  nothing  necessary ;  that  nature  is  satisfied  with  a  littl^ 
&c  Stertinius  here  retorts  very  severely  upon  them.  If  nature's  wanti 
are  so  few,  why  dost  thou  commit  so  many  crimes  to  heap  up  riches, 
which  thou  canst  be  as  well  vdthout — 128.  Tun^  sanva.  We  have  here 
a  new  character  introduced,  and  a  new  species  of  madness  passes  ia 
review. 

131 — 141.  1 31.  Qttitm  laqueo  vxorem  interimiSf  &c  The  sceneagain 
changes,  and  the  stoic  now  addresses  one  who  had  strangled  his  wife, 
to  get  into  possession  of  a  rich  portion  ;  and  another,  who  nad  poisoned 
his  mother,  in  order  to  attain  the  sooner  to  a  rich  estate.  Thus  avarice 
is  regularly  conducted  through  all  its  degrees,  until  it  ends  in  murder 
and  parricide. — 132.  Qwid  enim  ?  "  And  why  not."  -Stertinius,  at  first, 
ironically  concedes,  that  the  individual  in  question  is  not  insane,  be« 
cause,  forsooth,  he  neither  killed  his  mother  at  Argos,  nor  with  the 
sword,  as  Orestes  did.  Just  as  if  the  place  or  instrument  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  criminality  of  the  act  After  this,  however,  he  changes 
to  a  serious  tone,  and  proceeds  to  show  that  Orestes,  in  fact,  was  the 
less  guilty  of  the  two.  The  latter  slew  his  mother,  because,  contrary 
to  the  common  belief,  the  Furies  maddened  and  impelled  him  to  the 
deed:  but  the  moment  his  mother  fell  beneath  his  hand,  insanity  de- 

Sarted,  and  reason  returned.  Whereas  the  person  whom  the  stoic  ad- 
resses,  after  having  committed  crimes  to  which  nothing  but  his  own 
inordinate  desire  of  riches  prompted  him,  is  still  as  insane  as  ever  in 
adding  to  his  store. — 137.  Q,uvn  ex  qtio  habitus  male  tuiCR,  &c.  "  More- 
over, from  the  time  that  Orestes  was  commonly  regarded  as  of  unsound 
mind."  The  expression  male  tut<z  is  here  e(]uivalent  to  male  some.— 
139.  Pyladeru  Pylades,  the  well-known  and  intimate  friend  of  Orestes. 
—141.  SplenaidabUis.  **  High-toned  choler."  The  stoic  will  have  that 
Orestes  was  not  insane  after  he  had  slain  Clytemnestra,  but  only  in  a 
state  of  high- wrought  excitement  This  statement,  so  directly  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  common  account,  may  either  be  a  discovery  of  the  stpic's 
himself,  or  else  Horace  may  have  followed  a  different  tradition  from  that 
which  Euripides  adopted. 

142 — 155.  142.  Pauper  OpimiuSykc,  Another  instance  of  the  insa- 
nity of  avarice.  "  Opimius,  poor  amid  silver  and  gold  hoarded  up  with^ 
in." — 143.  Veientanum.  Understand  ointim.  The  Veientan  wme,  his 
holiday-day  beverage,  is  described  by  Porphyrion  as  being  of  the  worst 
kind. — 144.  Campana  truUa.  "From  an  earthen  pot"  The  epithet 
Campana  is  here  used  to  indicate  the  earthen-ware  of  Campania.  The 
trvJla  was  a  species  of  pot  or  mug  used  for  drawing  wine,  and  from 
which  the  liquor  was  also  poured  into  the  drinking-cups.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  text,  therefore,  is,  not  that  Opinrius  drank  nis  wme  imme- 
diately from  the  truUa,  but  after  it  had  been  poured  from  such  a  vessel, 
(made  of  earthen-ware  and  not  of  better  materials,)  into  the  pocu/wm  or 
cup. — 147.  Mulium  celer  atque  fidelis.  "  A  man  of  great  promptness 
and  fidelity."— 152.  Men'  vivo?  "What!  while  I  am  yet  alive?"— 
Ut  vivas  igitWf  vigila :  hoc  age.  The  reply  of  the  physician.  Connect 
the  train  of  ideas  as  follows :  In  the  state  in  which  thou  at  present  art, 
thou  canst  hardly  be  said  to  be  aUve :  that  thou  mayest  live  therefore  lA 
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reafitf,  aroase  ihysolf,  d^  this  which.  I  bicl" — 154.  RuenH,  In  the  i 
of  deficitnti.  The  term  is  here  employed  on  account  of  its  direct  oppo- 
sition to  Jultura, — 155.  Hoc  pUsamrium  oryzce,  "  This  decoction  of 
rice." 

160 — 166.  160.  CvTy  Stoiee,  Stertinius  here  puts  the  question  to 
himself,  and  immediately  suhioins  the  answer. — 161.  ^on  est  cardiacus* 
*<  Has  nothing  the  matter  with  his  stomach."  The  eardiacus  morbus  ia 
a  dkorder  attended  with  weakness  and  pain  of  the  stomach,  debility  of 
body,  great  sweating  &c. — Craierunu  Crateniswas  a  physician,  of 
whom  Cicero  speaks  ma  flattering  manner  in  his  correspondence  with 
Atticu8<fip.  adAUA2,  13.  and  14.)—]  62.  J^egabU.  scih  Crateras*— 
<64.  *EguM.  In  the  sense  of  TropUns. — 165.  Porcum,  As  all  the  good 
and  bad  accidents  that  happened  in  families,  were  generally  attributed 
to  the  household  deities,  Stertinius  advises  the  man,  who  by  the  favour 
of  these  gods  is  neither  perjured  nor  a  miser,  gratefully  to  sacrifice  a  hog 
to  them,  which  was  their  usual  oblation. — 166.  Jiaviget  ^tieyram. 
Compare  note  on  verse  83.  The  expression  naviget  Jlnlkyram  (or  .^ifiH- 
cyras)  is  one  of  a  proverbial  character,  and  equivalent  to  "  insanus  estJ" 
— Barathrd,  "  On  the  greedy  and  all-devouring  gulf  of  the  populace.** 
The  populace,  oonstanUy  demanding  new  gratilcations  from  the  cai^* 
dates  for  their  favour,  and  never  satiated,  are  here  forcibly  oomparedto 
a  deep  pit  or  gulf,  into  which  many  things  may  be  thrown,  and  yet  no 
perceptible  diminution  in  depth  present  itself. 

169 — 171.  169.  Dwts  antiqito  censtu  "  Rich  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  former  times,'\i.  e.  who  in  the  earlier  and  simpler  periods  of  the 
Roman  state,  when  riches  were  less  abundant,  would  have  been  re^pEurded 
as  a  wealthy  man." — Divisse,  Contracted  from  divisisse, — 171.  Tahs 
nueesque.  *'Thy  tali  and  nuts,"  i.  e.  thv  playthings.  The  taU  here 
meant  were  a  kind  of  bones,  with  which  children  used  to  play. 

172 — 186.  172.  Sinulaxo,  "In  the  bosom  of  thy  gown  left  carelessly 
open."  Aulus  carried  about  his  playthings  in  the  bosom  or  siiws  of  his 
ftradexta,  which  he  allowed  to  hang  in  a  loose  and  careless  manner 
about  him.  The  anxiops  father  saw  in  this,  and  in  what  immediately 
follows,  {donate  et  ludere)^  the  seeds,  as  he  feared,  of  prodigiUity  io  after- 
life.— Donare  et  ludere,  "  Give  them  away  to  others,  and  lose  them  at 
play." — 173.  Tristem.  ""Vyith  an  anxious  brow." — 174.  Vesania  dw- 
eors,  "  Different  kinds  of  madness,"  i.  e.  the  father  feared  lest  Aulus 
should  become  a  prodigal,  and  Tiberius  a  miser." — 176.  .A/omentonum. 
Consult  note  on  Sat.  1.  1.  101. — Cicuianu  Compare  note  on  verse  69. 
— 178.  Chercet.  "Assigns  as  a  limit,"  i.  e.  deems  sufficient  What  is 
sufficient  to  answer  all  the  demands  of  nature. — ISO,  ^edilis,  JuerUve 
vettrHtm  praetor.  The  offices  of  aedile  and  praetor  being  the  principal 
avenues  to  higher  preferment,  and  those  who  were  defeated  in  suing  for 
them  finding  it  difficult,  in  consequence,  to  attain  any  office  of  magis- 
tracy for  the  time  to  come,  it  was  a  necessary  result  that  eanvassmg  for 
the  respective  dignities  of  aedile  and  praetor,  should  o[>en  a  door  to  lar- 
gesses and  heavy  expenditure,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  tiie  good- 
will of  the  voters.— 181.  Intestabilis  et  sacer.  "  Infamous  and  accursed." 
The  epithet  intestabilis,  which  both  here  and  in  general  is  equivalent 
simply  to  infimUsy  denotes,  in  its  {>roper  and  special  sense,  an  individual 
who  is  neither  allowed  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  make  a 
will,  be  a  witness  to  one,  or  receive  any  thing  by  testamentary  bequest* 
*t-lS2.  In  eicere  atqrtefabOy  &c    AUudmg  to  largesses  bestowed  on  the 
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popolace.  Horace  here  puts  for  largesses  in  general  those  of  a  parties 
far  kind,  though  of  an  earlier  date.— 183.  Lotus.  "  Puffed  up  with  im 
portance." — ]^  aeneus  ut  stes.  "  And  that  thou  mayest  stand  in  brass," 
1.  e.  mayest  have  a  brazen  statue  raised  to  thy  honour,  and  as  a  memo- 
rial of  thy  liberality. — 184.  J^udus  agris,  niidtis  nvmmisj  &c.  Alluding 
io  the  ruinous  effects  of  largesses  on  5ie  private  resoiiices  of  the  indivi 
dual  who  bestows  them. — 185.  ScUiceU  lTonica.\.—^grippa.  M.  Vip 
sanius  A|nrinpa,  the  illustrious  Roman,  having  been  elected  aedile  A.  t 
C.  721,  displayed  so  much  magnificence  in  the  celebration  of  the  Circen- 
nan  games,  and  in  the  other  spectacles  which  he  exhibited,  and  aim 
evmced  such  munificent  liberality  in  the  public  buildings  with  which  1m 
caused  the  city  to  be  adorned,  as  to  be  every  where  greeted  with  tbs 
loudest  acclamations  by  the  populace. — 186.  Jlstuta  vtUpes,  Supply  tel^ 
titt,  or  some  equivalent  particle.  "  Like  a  cunning  fox  having  imitated 
a  noble  lion." 

187—191.  187.  J^e  quis  hwnasse  vdU,  &c»  Stertinius  now  brinp 
forward  a  new  instance  of  insanity,  that  of  no  less  a  personage  than  tM 
royal  Agamemnon  himself,  in  offering  up  his  own  daughter  as  a  victim 
to  Diana.  The  transition  at  first  view  appears  abrupt,  but  when  we 
cal^to  mind  that  this  new  example  is  aimed  directly  at  the  criminal  ex- 
cci9ses  to  which  Ambition  and  a  love  of  glory  lead,  the  connexion  be 
tween  it  and  the  concluding  part  of  the  previous  narrative  becomes  im- 
mediately apparent.  A  man  from  the  lower  rank  is  here  introduced, 
who  inquires  of  Agamemnon  why  the  corpse  of  Ajax  is  denied  the  rites 
of  burial.  The  monarch  answers,  Uiat  there  is  ariust  cause  of  anger  m 
his  breast  against  the  son  of  Telamon,  because  ine  latter,  while  under 
the  influence  of  phrenzy,  slew  a  fiock  of  sheep,  calling  out  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  consigning  to  death  Ulysses,  Menelaus,  and  Agamem- 
non. The  interrogator  then  proceeds  to  show,  in  reply  to  this  defence 
on  the  Dart  of  the  Grecian  king,  that  the  latter  was  far  more  insane 
himself,  when  he  gave  up  his  daughter  Iphigenia  to  the  knife  of  the  sa- 
crificer.-^188.  Rex  swn,  "  I  am  a  king,"  i.  e.  I  do  this  of  my  own  royal 
pleasure,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  inquire  into  the  motives  of  my  con- ' 
aact-^Et  cequam  rem  hnperito.  The  humility  of  his  opponent,  in  seem- 
ing to  allow  his  royal  manner  of  deciding  the  question,  now  extorts  a 
second  and  more  condescending  reply  from  the  monarch. — 189.  JnvUo. 
**  With  impunity."— 191.  Di  HH  dent,  &c.    Compaare  Hmner,  U.  1. 16. 

192—206.  192.  Consulere.  "  To  ask  questions."  Both  consulo  and 
rtapondeo,  as  used  in  the  present  passage,  are  terms  borrowed  from  the 
practice  of  the  Roman  bar. — 145.  Gaudeat  ut  poptdus  Priami,  &c.  Com- 
pare Homer  IL 1. 265.  jjf  Ksvyir^ac  npfo/to;,  npidnoto  ts  vatSsi. — 197.  MiUe 
omum  insanuSf  &c.  Iti  this  and  the  following  line  we  have  tlie  reply  of 
Agamemnon,  but  almost  the  very  first  word  he  utters  {insanus)  excuses, 
in  fact,  Ajax  and  condemns  himself.  A  man,  as  8anadon  remarks,  who 
revenges  mmself  upon  the  corpse  of  an  insane  person,  must  be  more  in- 
sane himself  than  the  individual  was  who  injured  him. — 199.  Jfatfm^ 
Iphigenia. — Atdide.  AuUs,  on  the  coast  of  Boeotia,  and  almost  opposite 
Chalcis  in  Euboea,  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  rendezvous  of  the 
Grecian  fleet,  when  about  to  sail  for  Troy.— 200.  Improbe.  "  Wicked 
man."— 201.  Reotumanimu  "Thy  right  mind,"— Qtwrawm  insanus? 
"  Why  is  the  hero  styled  by  thee  insane  ?"  The  interrogator  demands 
of  the  monarch,  why  he  called  Ajax  insane  when  speakins  of  lum  u> 
relation  to  the  affair  of  the  sheep.  Compare  verse  197.  ^uornem  iB 
here  ecKuvalent  to  the  simple  eur^  an  usage  of  frequent  occurrence  m 
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Cicera — ^2f*3.  Uxore  et  gnato,  Tecmessa  and  Eurysaces. — Malamvl* 
ta  precatus  ^itridis,,  '^  Though  he  uttered  many  imprecations  against  the 
AtridsB." — 204.  Ipsum  Ulixen.  "  Ulysses  hiraselt,"  who  was  the  cause 
of  his  madness. — 205.  Verum  ego,  at  hceretUes,  &c*  Agamemnon  speaks, 
and  refers  to  the  well-known  story  respecting  the  sacrifice  of  his  daugh- 
ter.— ^dverso  litore,  .  "  On  an  adverse  shore." — 206.  Divos,  The  com- 
mon account  assigns  the  adverse  winds,  which  detained  the  Grecian 
fleet,  to  the  instrumentality  of  Diana  alone  :  here,  however,  the  allusion 
ia  not  only  to  Diana,  but  to  the  other  deities,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
been  re<^uested  by  Diana,  and  to  have  aided  her  in  the  accomplishment 
©f  her.wi8h«8. 

208 — 222.  208.  Q,vi  species  aiiat,  &c.  The  construction  is  as  follows : 
JUe,  qm  capie^  species  renun,  alUu  verif  cUiasque  scderiSj  pennixtas  tttmultu 
afl^ctaum,  habebitur  commotus,  "He,  who  shall  fonn  in  mind  ideas  of 
things,  partly  true  and  partly  criminal,  confounded  together  amid  the  tu-  . 
mult  of  his  passions,  will  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  disordered  intellect," 
i.  e.  he,  who,  blinded  by  passion,  confounds  together  the  ideas  of  things, 
and  mistakes  what  is  criminal  for  whi^  is  right  and  proper,  will  justly  be 
accounted  mad.  This  definition  suits  the  conduct  of  Agamemnon  as  for- 
cibly as  it  does  that  of  Ajax.  For  it  will  make  no  difference,  according  to 
the  stoic,  whether  a  fo^Mish  ambition,  or  whether  anger,  be  the  impelling 
cause. — 210.  StultiHane  an  ira.  Compare  the  remark  of  the  scholiast 
*<  Stultitiane  ut  tu ;  an  ira,  W  ^jax,^^ — 212.  06  titulos  inanes.  Alluding  to 
the  ambitious  feelings  of  Agamemnon,  and  to  his  desire  of  distinction  both 
with  the  |>resent  age  ami  with  posterity. — 213.  Q,uwn  mmidum  eat. 
**  When  it  is  swollen  with  ambition." — 214.  Si  quis  leclica,  &c.  The  ple- 
beian gives  his  royal  antagonist  no  quarter.  He  has  already  shown  that  his 
iblly  was  criminal,  he  now  proves  that  it  was  ridiculous. — 215.  Aurvm. 
"Golden  ornaments." — 217.  InUrdicto  kiUc  omney  &c  "  The  praetor,  by 
a  decree,  will  deprive  this  madman  of  all  control  over  his  property,  and 
the  care  of  it  will  devolve  on  his  relations  of  sound  mind."  We  have  here 
an  amjLsing  instance  of  the  license  taken  by  the  poet  with  the  ^^mos  Ro- 
manuSf^^  or,  Roman  custom  of  applying  to  other  nations,  and  to  othc^ 
times,  expressions  and  epithets  which  suit  only  the  Roman  state.— 221. 
Q,ui  scderatus,  etfuriosus  erU,  "He  who  is  wicked  will  also  be  mad,"  i.  e. 
eveiy  wicked  man  is  at  the  same  time  a  madman. — ^222.  Q,uem  eepit  vitrea 
famoy  &c.  "  Around  the  head  of  him  whom  glittering  fame  has  captivated, 
Bellona,  delighting  in  scenes  of  bloodshed,  has  rolled  her  thunders,"  i.  e. 
the  man  whom  a  love  of  glory  seizes,  is  also  mad,  for  that  glory  can  only 
be  attained  by  wading  through  seas  of  blood.  Consult,  as  regards  the 
epithet  vitrea^  the  note  on  Ode,  1.  17.  20.  As  regards  the  expression  ctr- 
cumtonuitf  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  ancients  ascribed  to  thunder  a 
maddening  or  deranging  influence  on  the  mind.  Hence,  the  words  hunc 
circurrUonuit  Bellonay  become,  in  a  free  translation,  equivalent  to,  "him 
Bellona  has  thundered  out  of  his  senses  and  plunged  into  frenzy." 

224 — ^229.  224.  J^unc  age,  luocuriam^  &c.  Stertinius,  intending  next 
to  prove  that  spendthrifts  and  prodigals  are  mad,  returns  to  Nomenta- 
nus,  whom  he  nad  brought  upon  the  scene  in  the  175th  verse. — Arripe, 
*  Arraign." — 225.  Vincet.  "  Will  prove."  Equivalent  to  argumentis 
mybabit. — 228.  Tusci  turba  impia  wet.  "  The  worthless  crew  of  the 
Tuscan  street"  The  Tuscan  street  was  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Vt- 
eus  Jugarius,  and  consequently  nearer  the  Palatine.  It  appears  to  have 
jed  from  the  forum  to  that  part  of  the  city  called  the  Velabrum,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Circus  Maxmius  —^29,  Fartor.  "  The  poulterer."  14 
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tenilly  '*  the  fowl-crammer."  The  term  fartor  also  denotes  ••  a  sausage 
maker,"  iWarroini^ris. — Cum  Vel<d>ro,  "  With  the  venders  of  the  Vela- 
bram,"  i  e.  with  those  who  sfell  various  kinds  of  food  in  the  quarter  ot 
the  city  denominated  Velabrum.  The  name  of  Velabrum  was  applied 
generally  to  all  the  around  which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  be* 
tween  the  base  6f  the  Capitol  and  the  Aventine.-— ,^fa<;«tt«m.  Under 
this  name  were  comprehended  the  various  market-places  where  different 
commodities  were  sold«  These  were  all  contiguous  to  one  another, 
along  the  Tiber. 

231—246.  231.  Verba  faeit  leno,  "  The  pimp  speaks  ft>r  the  rest"— 
233.  JEquus,  Ironical.  —234.  In  nive  Lticana.  Lucania  was  famed  fot 
its  wild  boars.— OcreohM.  "  Booted."— 237.  8vme  Hbi  deeiea.  With 
dedes  supply  cmtena  miUia  sesterti&m. — ^238.  Unde.  Equivalent  to  e 
cujus  domo. — 239.  FUius  JEaopi  detractamf  &c  We  have  here  a  new  in- 
stance of  prodigality,  rivalling  even  that  of  Nomentanus,  in  the  case  of 
Clodius,  son  of  the  famous  tragedian  j^opus.  The  story  told  of  him 
by  Stertinius  will  remind  us  of  the  one  relative  to  Cleopatra.  Pliny, 
however,  assigns  to  Clodius  the  Aerit  of  having  invented  this  piece  of 
extravagance,  though  Cleopatra  surpassed  the  Roman  spendthrift  in  the 
value  of  the  pearl  which  she  dissolved. — Metella,  Who  this  female  was 
is  uncertain.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  one  oi  whom  Cicero  speaks, 
Ep,adAtt,  11.  23.  She  must  have  been  wealthy,  since  none  but  the 
richest  females  were  able  to  wear  such  expensive  ornaments  as  those  to 
which  the  story  alludes. — 240.  Dedes  solidum,  "  A  whole  million  of 
sesterces." — ^241.  Qui  tanior,  ac  su  "In  what  respect  less  insane,  than 
if." — 243.  Q,vinH  progenies  Arrt,  Compare  note  on  verse  86. — 244.  .W- 
qutiia  et  nugis,  &c  "  Most  closely  assimilated  to  each  other  in  profli- 
gacy and  folly,  and  in  perverted  desires."  Gemellum  is  here  equivalent 
to  simUlimum,  and  agrees  as  an  epithet  with  par, — 246.  Q^iiorsum  abeont  ? 
&c  "  To  which  class  are  they  to  go?  Are  they  to  be  marked  with 
chalk  as  sane,  or  with  charcoal  as  insane  ?"  Among  the  Romans,  white 
was  the  lucky  colour,  black  the  unlucky.  Hence  things  of  a  favourable 
or  auspicious  nature  were  denoted  by  the  former,  and  tfiose  of  an  oppo- 
site character  by  the  latter. 

247—253.  247.  AeMcare  casas,  "To  build  baby-houses."— 24a 
Ludere  par  impar.  "  To  play  at  even  and  odd." — 249.  Jhnentia  verseL 
"Madness  will  be  the  impelling  motive,"  i.  e.  all  will  pronounce  him 
mad. — 250.  Si  puerUiua  Jds  ratiOf  &c.  "  If  reason  shall  clearly  prove, 
that  to  love  is  more  puerile  even  than  these,  and  that  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence, whether  thou  raise,  in  the  dust,  such  childish  works  as  thou  for- 
merly didst,  when  three  years  old,  or,"  &c.  Stertinius  here  passes  to 
the  madness  of  those  who  are  enslaved  by  the  passion  of  love.  The 
question  put  by  the  stoic  is  as  follows :  If  reason  shall  clearly  establish 
the  point,  that  they  who  love  are  guilty  of  even  greater. puerilities  than 
those  just  enumerated,  will  it  not  be  better  for  lovers  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Polemon,  and,  by  changing  entirely  their  feelings  and  senti- 
ments, enter  on  a  wiser  and  a  better  course  of  life  ? — 253.  Quod  olim 
mutatus  Polemon,  "  What  the  reformed  Polemon  once  did."  Polemon 
was  an  Athenian  of  distinction,  who  in  his  youth  had  been  addicted  to 
mfamous  pleasures.  As  he  was  one  morning,  about  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  returning  home  from  the  revels  of  the  night,  clad  in  a  loose  robe, 
crowned  with  garlands,  strongly  perfumed,  and  intoxicated  with  wine, 
he  entered  the  school  of  Xenocrates,  with  the  intention  of  turning  the 
philosopher  and  his  doctrine  to  ridicule.    The  latter,  however,  dixte 
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fousl V  ehanged  his  ^^ouree  to  the  topics  of  temperance  and  modesty, 
which  he  recommended  with  such  strength  of  argument  and  enen^  oi 
lan^age,  that  Polemon,  heartily  ashamed  of  the  contemptible  fignre 
which  he  made  in  so  respectable  an  assembly,  took  his  garland  from  his 
head,  concealed  his  naked  arm  under  his  cloak,  assumed  a  sedate  and 
thou^tful  aspect,  and,  in  short,  resolved  from  that  hour  to  relinquish  his 
licentious  pleasures,  and  devote  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom.  With 
such  ardour  did  he  apply  himself  to  his  studies  as  to  succeed  Xenocrates 
in  hie  school. 

254 — ^257.  254.  Insignia  marhi.  "The  marks  of  thy  distemper." 
The  distemper  here  alluded  to  is  the  mania  of  debauchery  and  ulicit 
pleasure. — ^255.  Fasciolas,  cubttal,  focalia.  "  Thy  rollers,  elbow-cushion, 
mufflers."  These  properly  were  confined  to  women,  and  only  adopted 
by  the  more  effeminate  of  the  other  sex.  The  Fascidae  were  pieces  of 
cloth  or  other  material,  with  which  the  effeminate  youth  of  the  day,  in 
imitation  of  the  women,  covered  their  arms  and  legs,  wrapping  them 
around  their  limbs  like  bands  or  rollers.  The  Romans,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, wore  neither  stockings  nor  any  under-sarment  for  the  hips  and 
thighs. — The  CtibUal  was  a  cushion  or  small  pillow,  for  supporting  the 
elbow  of  the  efieminate  when  reclining  at  an  entertainment.  Some, 
however,  understand  by  the  term  a  kind  of  fore-sleeve,  extending  from 
the  elbow  downward,  and  others  a  species  of  short  cloak,  descendiii^  as 
far  as  the  elbow,  and  with  which  the  head  might  be  covered,  if  requisite : 
used  properly  by  those  who  were  in  feeble  health. — ^The  Focalia  (quasi 
faueaHOf  a  /oucidiis,)  kept  the  neck  and  throat  warm. — ^357.  Impransi 
magittri,    "  Of  the  sober  sage." 

259—265.  259.  Jlmator  exclusus  qui  distai  ?  "How  does  a  discarded 
lover  differ  from  this  ?" — 260.  ^git  ubi  tecum.  "When  he  deliberates 
ynth  himself."  This  whole  passage  is  an  imitation  of  a  scene  in  the 
Eunuchut  of  Terence  {Jict.  1  Sc  1.)  where  Phsedria,  conceiving  him- 
self slighted  by  Thais,  is  debating  whether  he  shall  answer  a  summons 
from  her  or  not,  while  the  slave  Farmeno  tries  to  urge  on  his  master 
to  firmness  of  resolve,  and  a  more  rational  course  of  conduct — 262. 
A*«  nunc  For  ne  nunc  quidem,  which  Terence  has. — 263.  Finire 
dolores,  "  To  put  an  end  to  my  sufferings,"  i.  e.  by  abandoning  for 
ever  the  author  of  them. — 265.  Q,ua  res  nee  modum  habet,  &c.  "That 
which  has  not  in  itself  either  measure  or  advice,  refuses  to  be  controlled 
by  reason  and  by  measure."  Horace  here  imitates  in  some  degree  the 
language  of  Terence. 

270—278.  270.  Reddere  ceria  sibu  "To  render  steady  and  fixed."— 
wJc  si  insanire  paret  eeria  ratume  modoque,  "  Than  if  he  try  to  play  the 
madman  in  accordance  with  fered  reason  and  measure,"  i.  e.  by  right  reason 
and  rule. — 272.  Q^uid?  quum  Picenis,  &c  The  stwc  now  passes  to 
another  kind  of  insanity  connected  with  the  passion  of  love,  the  practising, 
namely,  of  various  foolish  and  superstitious  contrivances,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  if  one's  passion  wiu  be  successful.  Under  this  head  he  al- 
ludes to  a  common  mode  of  divining,  adopted  in  such  cases  by  lovers. 
They  placed  the  seeds  of  apples  between  tlieir  fore-finger  and  thumb,  and 
shot  them  forUi  in  an  upward  direction.  If  the  seed  struck  the  ceiling  of 
the  chamber,  it  was  considered  an  excellent  omen. — 272.  Picenis pomis. 
The  apples  of  Picenum,  as  being  of  the  best  kind,  are  here  put,  Kar*  Hoxh^t 
for  any. — ^273.  Penes  tees?  "Art  thou  in  thy  senses." — ^274.  Qiiwm balba 
feris  annoso  verba  pdato.  An  hypallage,  for  quum  bdbis  verbis  feris  anno- 
turn  palatuftk.  The  allusion  is  now  to  some  "  senex  amatot.^ — ^275.  JE<Mfi 
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emUe  casaa.  Compare  note  on  verse  241. — Mde  cruorem  stuUUke.  ^  To 
the  folly  of  love  add  the  bloodshed  which  it  often  occasions." — 276.  JStaue 
ignem  gladio  scrutare  modo.  "  And  only  stir  the  fire  with  a  sword.**  No* 
to  stir  the  fire  with  a  sword  (ni/p  /ia%a/pf  /t^  ffKaXe6si>)  was  a  precept  of 
Pythagoras,  by  which  the  philosopher  meant  that  we  ought  not  to  pro- 
voke a  man  in  a  passion,  or  throw  him  into  a  more  violent  rage ;  and  far- 
ther, that  a  man  transported  by  passion  ought  not  to  give  into  every  things 
that  his  rage  dictates.  Horace  nere  appties  this  saying  to  the  conduct  of 
lovers,  whose  passions  often  carry  them  to  murders,  bloodshed,  and  all 
manner  of  extravagance  j  often,  too,  their  rage  turns  against  themselves^ 
as  in  the  caseofMarius,  mentioned  immediately  after,  who,  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy,  slew  his  mistress,  and  then  in  despair  threw  himself  headlong 
from  a  rock. — 277.  Hellade  percussa  Marius,  &c.  Compare  the  scholiast: 
^^Marius  quidam  ob  amoris  impatientiam  Hdladem  puellam  ocddity  quod  ab 
ea  contemnereturJ* — 278.  Cerritusfuit  ?  *'  Was  he  out  of  his  senses  ?** — 
•in  commoicE  crimine  mentis,  &c.  Every  wicked  man,  observes  Francis,  is 
a  fool,  for  vice  and  folly  ar6  synonymous  terms.  But  mankind  endeavour 
to  divide  these  ideas,  thus  nearly  related,  by  giving  to  each  of  them,  at  par- 
ticular times,  a  different  name.  As,  when  they  would  find  Marius  guilty 
of  murder,  they  would  acquit  him  of  madness.  But  the  stoic  condemns 
him  of  both,  since,  in  his  philosophy,  murder  and  madness  are  "kindred 
terms"  {cognata  vocabtda,) 

281 — 290.  281.  Lihertinus  erat,  qm  circvm,  &c.  The  stoic  now  directs 
his  attack  against  those  who  display  their  folly  by  seeking  for  things  that 
are  inconsistent  with  their  condition,  or  by  addressing  vows  to  the  gods 
that  are  unreasonable  and  absurd.  There  is  not  a  word  here,  as  Dacier 
well  remarks,  which  does  not  aggravate  the  folly^of  this  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  freedman.  He  was  old,  sencx,  and  should  have  better  known 
what  praver  to  make  j  5tccwa,  his  folly  was  not  an  effect  of  wine;  lauHs 
manibusy  he  washed  his  hands  with  temper,  and  a  real  spirit  of  religion  : 
and  yet  he  makes  this  extravagant  petition,  only  because  the  gods  are 
able  to  grant  it,  not  that  it  is  in  itself  just  and  reasonable. — Compita.  In 
the  compita,  or  places  where  two  or  more  roads  met,-  Augustus  ordered 
statues  of  the  public  Penates  to  be  erected,  that  public  worship  might  be 
openly  rendered  to  them  by  those  who  passed  by. — Unum,  unum  me  suT' 
pile  morti.  **  Save  me,  alone,  from  death.**  SurpUe  is  for  surripite. — 283. 
Q,idddam  magnum  addens.  What* magnum  refers  to,  the  poet  purposely 
leaves  uncertam.  The  allusion,  probably,  is  to -some  vow. — 285.  J^isi 
litigiosus.  Masters  were  bound,  if  they  warranted  a  slave  at  the  time  of 
sale,  to  make  that  warranty  a  full  and  perfect  one.  When  the  seller 
save  a  false  account,  or  omitted  to  mention  any  defects,  the  purchaser 
had  a  right  of  action  against  him. — 287.  Menent.  A  passing  thrust  at  some 
individual  of  the  day,  remarkable  for  his  stupidity  and  folly,  and  who  is 
here  honoured  by  being  placed  at  the  head  of  a  whole  famil^  as  it  were  of 
fools. — 288.  Jwjpiitr,  ingentes  qui  das,  &c.  A  beautiful  instance  of  super- 
stition is  here  given.  A  mother  begs  of  Jupiter  to  cure  her  son,  and  at 
the  same  time  makes  avow,  the  fulfilment  of  which,  on  her  ^rt,  will  bring 
certain  death  to  him. — 289.  Menses  jam  quinque  cubantis.  "Who  has  been 
lying  sick  now  for  five  months." — 290.  lUo  mane  die  qno  tu  indids,  &c. " 
'*  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  when  thou  dost  appoint  a  fast,  naked  shall 
he  stand  in  the  Tiber."  The  commentators  seem  generally  agreed,  that 
the  day  here  alluded  to  is  Thursday,  {dies  Jovis,)  and  that  the  satire  of 
the  poet  is  levelled  at  the  superstitious  observances,  of  Jewish  and  Egyp- 
tian orifiin,  which  had  begun  about  this  time  to  be  introduced  among  the 
lower  dasses  at  Rome.    The  placing  of  her  son  in  the  Tiber  appears  to 
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be  an  imitation,  on  the  part  of  the  superstitious  mother,  of  some  Eg^tiatt 
rite. 

293 — 298^  293.  Ex  prkcipitu  "  From  his  imminent  danger,"  i.  e. 
from  the  dangerous  malady  whidi  threatens  his  life. — 296.  Timore  deo- 
rum.  Compare  the  Greek  expression  huvtiUt^vkfi — 296.  Hfzc  mihi  Ster* 
tinius,  &c.  Damasippus,  after  recounting  his  interview  with  Stertinius, 
and  the  remarks  of  the  latter,  now  resumes  the  conversation  in  person 
with  Horace,  which  had  been  broken  off  at  verse  41. — ^297.  .imuu  Al- 
luding to  the  precepts  just  laid  down  by  the  stoic— 298.  ToHdeni  aiidUi, 
"Shall  hear  as  much  of  himself." — Jitaue  respicere  ignoto  discet,  &c. 
"  And  shall  learn  to  look  back  at  the  tnings  which  hang  behind  him, 
and  of  which  he  is  ignorant"  Some  explain  this  passage  by  a  reference 
to  verse  53,  "  caudam  trahat,"  It  is  better,  however,  to  regard  it,  with 
other  commentators,  as  an  allusion  to  the  fable  of  iElsop,  which  says, 
/hat  Jupiter  threw  over  the  shoulder  of  every  mortal  two  bags ;  that 
the  faults  of  his  neighbour  Were  put  into  the  bag  before  him,  and  his 
own  into  that  behind  him. 

300—309.  300.  Stoiee,  post  damnum^  &c.  The  poet  wishes,  as  Tor- 
rentius  and  Sanadon  remark,  that  Damasippus  may  sell  every  thing 
hereafter  for  more  than  it  is  worth  ;  a  wish  that  insults  the  honest  wis- 
dom of  a  philosopher.  Thus,  in  covert  terms,  he  advises  him  to  return 
to  his  merchandise,  and  trouble  his  head  no  m(H%  about  philosophy. 
Damasippus  understands  the  ridicule,  and  is  very  sufficiently,  though 
with  not  too  much  delicacy,  revenged. 7—303.  Ag&ue.  Tnis  female,  in- 
spired with  Bacchanalian  fury,  tore  in  pieces  her  son  Pentheus,  whom 
she  mistook  for  a  wild  beast,  and  carried  Im  head  about  with  her  as  a 
trophy  of  the  animal  which  she  supposed  had  been  deistroyed  by  her. — 
308.  Mdifioas,  Wieland  supposes  that  Horace,  about  this  time,  was 
improving  the  appearance  of  his  Sabine  farm,  which  he  had  received  as 
a  gift  from  his  patron,  and  converting  the  small  farm-house  that  stood 
on  it  into  a  kmd  of  villa.  This  excited  the  ill-will  of  his  enemies  at 
Rome,  and,  as  Mascenas  at  this  same  time  was  erecting  his  splendid 
residence  on  the  Esquiline,  they  charged  the  poet  with  an  attempt  to  ape 
the  conduct  of  his  superiors.  It. is  to  this  that  Horace  pleasantly  al- 
ludes, imdcr  the  character  of  Damasippus. — Lcngoa.  **The  great." 
There  is  a  pun  in  this  word  as  opposed  to  nioiiiZi  bipedalisy  since  it  means 
taU  as  well  as  great.  Horace  wa%of  diminutive  stature,  as  he  himself 
acknowledges. — 309.  Et  idem  corpore  majoremy  &c.  "  And  yet  tliou  art 
wont  to  laugh  at  the  fierceness  and  the  martiiBkl  air  of  Turbo  when  in 
arms,  as  too  great  for  his  stature."  Turbo  was  a  brave  but  diminutivd 
gladiator. 

312 — 324.  312.  Te  qtioque  verum  est.  Supply  ^«re.  Ferum  is  here 
equivalent  to  rectum  or  <cquum, — 313.  Tanto  dtssimUem  et  tanto  certare 
minorem,  "  So  unUke  and  so  ill-fitted  to  vie  with  him."  Minorem  certare 
is  a  Gnecism. — 314.  Msentis  ran<B  puUis,  &c.  Although  this  fable  is 
not  to  be  found  amon^  those  that  remain  to  us  of  ^sop's,  yet  there  is 
every  probability  that  it  is  one  of  his.  Phaedrns^  however,  recounts  the 
fable  in  a  different  manner.  He  tells  us  that  a  frog,  seeing  a  bull  in  the 
meadow,  became  jealous  of  his  bulk,  and  began  to  blow  herself  up  that 
she  might  rival  him.  Horace's  manner  is  by  far  the  more  lively. — 315, 
Matri  dencarrat.  "  He  tells  his  mother  all  the  particulars."  The  verb 
denarro  is  happily  chosen. — 316.  Cognatos,  "  His  brothers."  Equiva- 
lent here  to  ima  aectim  ikitos. — M7.  Jil\m  Umtum,    Supply  »tgen«. — 381. 
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iHiwmadie  camtno,  A  proveriwal  form  of  expression,  and  eqmvalent 
here  to  infant*  nova  alimenta  vnzbe,  Horace,  according  to  Damasip- 
pus,  is  mad  enough  already :  if,  in  addition  to  this,  he  goes  on  writing 
verses,  the  increase  of  madness  will  be  so  violent,  that  it  may  fitly  be 
compared  to  the  flame  which  fiercely  arises  when  oil  is  thrown  upon  the 
fire. — 322.  Q,WB  si  qvis  sawus  fecit,  smusfacis  et  tu.  The  idea  intended 
to  be  conveyed  is,  that  all  poets  are  unsound  in  mind.  The  ancients 
would  seem  to  have  believed,  indeed,  that  no  one  could  either  be  a  ge- 
nuine poet,  or  great  in  any  department  of  exertion,  unless  he  left  the 
beaten  track,  and  ¥ras  influenced  by  some  sort  of  feehng  bordering  on 
madness  or  melancholy. — 323.  J^on  dico  horrendam  rabiem,  "  I  say  no- 
thing of  thy  dreadfully  vindictive  spirit" — CtUtwm  major  em  censtu  "  Thy 
Btyle  of  livmg,  too  expen«ve  for  thy  fortune." — 324.  Teneas,  Daniasippe, 
hd»  te.  "  Damasippus,  do  mind  thy  own  affairs."  Keep- thyself  to  the 
tMngs  which  concern  thee,  my  good  friend. — 326.  0  m^ijor  tandem  par- 
eaa,  &c  "  O  greater  madman  of  the  two,  spare  at  length  one  who  is 
in  this  thy  inferior." 

Satirb  4.  A  person  called  Catius  repeats  to  Horace  the  lessons  he 
had  received  from  an  eminent  gattronome,  who,  with  the  most  important 
«ir,  and  in  the  most  solemn  language,  had  delivered  a  variety  of  culi- 
nary precepts.  The  satire  is  written  with  the  view  of  ridiculing  those 
who  made  a  large  portion  of  human  felicity  consist  in  the  pleasures  ol 
the  table.  This  abuse  of  the  genuine  doctrines  of  £picurus,  the  poet, 
himself  a  staunch  adherent  to  tl^  more  refined  forms  of  that  philosophy, 
undertakes,  for  the  honour  of  his  master,  to  expose  and  deride. — ^Ddring 
supposes  that  Horace,  havu%  firequently  heara  the  secrets  of  the  culi- 
nary art  made  atopic  of  conversation  by  some  of  the  quests  at  the  table 
of  MseceDas,  seizes  the  |)resent  opportunity  of  retahating  upon  them, 
and  that,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Catius,  he  alludes  to  an  entire 
class  of  perscms  of  this  stamp.  According  to  Manso  {Schriften  und  Ah 
handiungen,  p.  59.)  Catius  appears  to  have  had  for  his  prototype  one 
MaUus,  a  Roman  Knight,  famed  ibr  his  acquaintance  with  the  precepts 
of  the  culinary  art. 

1 — 7.  1.  Unde  et  quo  Ca^us  7  A  familiar  mode  of  salutation.  The 
substitution  of  the  third  for  the  second  person  shows  the  intiqiacy  of  the 
parties.  For  a  literal  translation,  supply  ^e  ellipsis  as  follows :  vnde 
venit  et  quo  tmdU  Catius  ? — ^on  est  ndki  ttmms.  Understand  confabu'- 
tofuK.^*^.  Ponere  signa  novis  prmceptis.  "To  commit  to  writing  some 
new  precepts."  An  elegant  form  of  expression,  for  litteris  mandare  nova 
pracepia, — J^oois,  This  epithet  implies,  that  the  precepts  in  question 
are  such  as  have  never  before  been  made  known. — 3.  Anytique  rewn. 
•*  And  him  who  was  accused  by  Anytus,"  i.  e.  Socrates,  in  the  number 
of  whose  accusers  was  Anytus.  Tins  individual  was  a  leather-dresser, 
who  had  long  entertained  a  personal  enmity  against  Socrates,  for  repre- 
hending his  avarice,  in  depriving  his  sons  of  the  benefits  of  leammg, 
that  th^  might  pursue  the  gains  of  trade.  The  other  two  accusers 
were,  Melitus,  a  3^nng  rhetorician,  and  Lycon. — 4.  St*  tempore  Imvo, 
^At  so  unseasonable  a  time." — 6.  Interciderit  Obi,  <' Shall  have  es- 
caped thee,"  L  e.  in  consequence  of  my  interruption. — 7.  Hoc.  "  This 
fiwjulty,"  i.  e.  of  recollecting,  or  recalling  a  thing  to'inind.  The  aHusion 
b  to  memory,  both  natural  and  artificial. — Mirus  utroque.    Ironical. 

fr— 14.    8.  (^um  id  erat  curm*  &c.    *'  Why*  I  was  Just  then  conader 
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log,  IiDW  I  miglit  retaiBjtheio  all  in  nund,  as  bdn^  nice  mattfllca,  and 
expressed  ia  nice  language."— 10.  Hominis.    The  individual  who  ut- 
tered these  precepts  to  Catius. — 11.  Celdbitur  auctor.    The  poet  evi- 
dently had  some  person  in  view,  to  whom  all  could  make  the  applica- 
tion, even  though  his  name  was  kept  back.    It  was  most  probably  some 
man  of  rank,  whom  he  did  not  wish  openly  to  provoke.^-12.  Longa  q%d^ 
bus  fades  ovit  irit,  &c.     '*  Remember  to  serve  up  those  eggs  which  snail 
have  a  long  shape,  as  being  of  a  better  taste,  and  more  nutritious,  dian 
the  round."    Catius  preserves  a  regular  order  in  delivering  his  precepts. 
He  begins  with  the  nrst  course  of  the  Roman  tables,  then  proceeds  to 
the  frmt,  which  was  called  the  second  table,  and  ends  his  remarks  with 
some  general  reflections  upon  neatness  and  elegance.     The  Roman 
entertainments,  it  will  be  recollected,  always  commenced  with  eggs. , 
Consult  n<^  on  Sat.  1.  3.  6. — 14.  ^amqtte  marem  cohiberU  caUosawUl- 
lum.    *'  For  they  have  a  thicker  white,  and  contain  a  male  yolk."    Li- 
terally, "  for,  bemg  of  a  thicker  white,  they,"  &c.    The  verb  coMbent  is 
extremely  well  selected:  the  albumen  of  such  eggs,  being  of  a  thicker 
consistence  than  that  of  others,  keeps  the  yolk  corfinedj  as  it  were,  on 
every  side,  and  in  a  state  of  equilibrium. 

15 — 33.     15.  S^tburhana,    "Raised  in  gardens  near  the  city." — 16. 
Jhriguo  nihil  est  eluHus  horto,    '*  Nothing  is  more  insipid  than  the  produce 
of  a  much- watered  garden."    This  wfole  precept  is  denied  by  tne  com- 
mentators to  be  true,  and  they  cite,  in  opposition  to  it,  the  remark  of 
PaUadius,  3.  24.    Catius,  however,  may  after  all  be  ri^t,  if  he  means  to 
contrast  merely  the  productions  of  the  fields,  matured  m  due  season,  with 
the  forced  offspring  of  ttie  gardens. — 18.  J^e  galiinamdum  responsetf  &c 
**  In  order  that  the  hen  served  up  to  him  may  not  prove  tough^  and  badly 
answer  the  expectations  of  bis  palate."    The  hen  which  is  killed  on  the 
sudden  arrival  of  a  guest,  and  immediately  thereafler  cooked,  will  prove, 
according  to  Catius,  tough  and  unpleasant   To  remedy  this  evil,  the  fowl 
should  be  plunged,  before  it  is  killed,  in  Falemian  must. — ^20.  Praienstbtia 
optima  fungis,  £lc.    Connoisseurs  declare  that  this  precept  is  false,  and 
that  the  best  mushrooms,  generally  speaking,  are  those  gatnered  in  woods 
and  on  heaths  or  downs.     These,  they  maintain,  are  more  wholesome, 
and  better  flavoured,  than  those  of  meadows. — 22.  Qui  nigria  prandia 
moris  finiet.    Another  false  precept.    Mulberries  should  be  eaten  before, 
not  after,  dinner.    Compare  Pliny,  {H,M  23. 70.) — 23.  ^te  gravem  qtia 
legerity  &c.    The  juices  of  tenderer  fruit,  observes  Francis,  evaporate 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  are  collected  and  confined  by  the  coldness  of 
the  night.     On  the  contrary,  harder  and  firmer  fruit,  sudi  as  apples, 
should  be  gathered  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  ha6  ripened 
tind  concocted  their  juices. 

24 —  32.     24.  Aufidius  fiyrti  miscebat,  &c.    ^fidius,  an  epicure,  is  here 
blamed  for  having  introduced  a  kind  of  mtUmm,  or  mead,  composed  of 
honey  and  strong  Falemian  wine.    The  precept  laid  down  by  Catiua 
goes  to  recommend  a  milder  draught.    The  mulsum  of  the  Romans  was 
either  taken  early  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  fortify  the  stomach  and  pro- 
mote digestion,  or  else  at  the  gustatio,  the  first  part  of  the  coena,  consisting 
of  dishes  to  excite  the  appetite ;  whence,  what  was  eaten  and  drunk  to 
whet  the  appetite  was  named  prormUsis, — 27.  Si  dwru  rtwrabitur  almu. 
**  If  thou  art  costive."    Literally:  "if thy  stomach  shall  be  hard-bound." 
■^—28.    Concha.    The  mention  of  shell-nsh  comes  in  veiy  naturally  here, 
as  they  formed,  in  general,  a  part  of  the  oromtiiat*. — 30.  Lubricanascentu 
iinplerUf  £cc.    This  is  an  error  much  older  than  the  days  of  Catius.    It  ii 
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eontrad^ted  by  constant  and  univend  experience.-^3S.  Miriee  BaiMm 
melior  Luorina  pdoris,  "  The  peloris  from  the  Lucrine  lid^e  is  better  than 
tiie  mtarex  from  Bais."  By  the  peloris  is  meant  a  large  kind  of  shell-fish, 
or  oyster,  deriving  its  name,  according  to  Athenieus,  from  its  size, 
a{  ii  its^iapliss  itvoftdcOnvav  wapd  rd  reXilipiov.  Casaubon,  however,  prefen 
deducing  the  name  from  the  Sicilian  promontory  of  Pelonis,  around  which 
thev  were  taken  in  great  numbers.  The  murex  appesirs  to  be  the  same 
with  the  burret,  or  purple  fish,  a  species  of  shell-fish,  from- the  juice  of 
which  the  poiple  dye  was  procured. 

33—45.  33.  Ecfdni,  Consult  note  on  Epode  5.  27. — 34.  PecHnhKi 
natvlia  jactat  se,  &.c  **  The  luxurious  Tarentum  prides  herself  on  hei 
broad  scallops.*'  The  pecten  of  the  Latins  is  the  icrtti  of  the  Greeks, 
and  both  receive  their  names  from  the  indented  and  comb-like  appear- 
ance of  their  shells.^-36.  .\bn  prius  exacta  tmui  ratume  saporum,  '*  Un- 
less the  nice  subject  of  tastes  shall  have  been  first  carefully  considered 
by  him." — 37.  Carapisees  averrere  mensa.  "  To  sweep  off  the  fishes  from 
a  dear  stall,"  i.  e.  to  buy  them  at  a  high  price. — 38.  Q,idbus  est  ius  apti' 
US,  &c.  "  For  which  kind  sauce  is  better  adapted,  and  for  which,  when 
broiled,  the  already  sated  guest  will  replace  himself  on  his  elbow :"  i.  e. 
will  prepare  for  eating  again.  The  Romans,  when  eating  at  table,  lay 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  reclined  on  the  left  elbow.— 40.  Jligna 
glande,  "With  the  acorn  of  the  holm-oak." — Rotufidas  curvet  Imces 
camem  vUwntis  inertenu  "Bend  with  its  weight  the  round  dishes  of  him 
who  dislikes  flabby  meat" — 42.  J^am  Laurens  malus  est,  Slc  All  peo- 
ple of  taste,  observes  Dacier,  have  ever  esteemed  boars  fed  in  marshy 
ground,  as  of  higher  flavour,  although  Catius  is  of  another  opinion. 
— Pinguis.  "  Fattened."— 43.  Summittit.  In  the  sense  o^  suj^editat. — 
44.  Fecundae  leporis,  sapiens,  aectabitur  &c.  This  precept  also  is  laughed 
at  by  connoisseurs,  since  no  part  of  the  hare  is  less  juicy  than  the 
shoulders.  Some  commentators,  to  save  the  credit  of  Catius,  make 
annos  hero  mean  the  back.— 45.  Pisdbiis  atque  avUnis  qtiae  natttra,  &c. 
"What  might  be  the  nature  and  age  of  fishes  and  of  birds,  though  en- 
quired into,  was  ascertained  by  no  palate  before  mine."  A  false  and 
foolish  boast 

47 — 62.  A7,  ^ovaerustula,  "  Some  new  kind  of  pastry." — 50,  Se- 
eurus,  "Regardless." — 51.  Massica  si  coelo,&.c,  Pliny  tells  us,  that 
this  ought  to  be  done  with  all  the  wines  of  Campania,  and  that  they 
should  be  exposed  both  night  and  day  to  the  wind  and  rain. — 54.  Ftft- 
ata,  "  When  strained." — 56.  Ckdumbino  lirMtm  bene  colUgU  <wo,  "  Suc- 
ceeds in  collecting  the  sediment  with  a  pigeon's  e^g." — 57.  ^lienti, 
"Foreign  substances." — 58.  Marcentem  potorem,  "  The  jaded  drinker." 
— Sgiattis.  The  shell-fish  here  alluded  to  is  the  same  with  our  prawn 
or  larger  kind  of  shrimp.-r-^^/r**  cochlea,  Dioscorides  (2.  11.)  ranks  the 
African  with  the  Sardinian  cockles  among  the  best  kind. — 69.  J>ram  lac 
htcaintiatat  ocrt,  &c  The  lactuca  or  lettuce,  is  the  ^p(Sa(  of  the  Greeks, 
and  possesses  cooling  properties.  Catius  here  condemns  the  eating  of 
it  after  wine,  a  procept  directly  at  variance  with  the  custom  of  the  day, 
since  this  plant,  being  naturally  cold,  was  thought  well  adapted  to  dis- 
sipate the  fumes  and  allay  the  heat  occasioned  by  drinking.  Lettuce, 
therefore,  at  this  time  closed  the  entertainments  of  the  Romans.  (Com- 
pare .ipidti9,  3.  18.  and  VirgU,  Moret.  76.)  At  a  later  period,  however 
we  find  it  actually  used  at  tne  beginning  of  the  coma,  (compare  Martid, 
13. 14.)  which  may  be  some  defence  ror  Catius  against  tne  ridicule  of 
Mmmentators.— 60.  Pema  vvHS^  oe  tmg^  hiUis»  &c    "  Aroused  by  ban 
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irather,  and  by  sausages  rather,  than  by  this,  it  seeks  to  be  restored  to 
Jts  former  powers/'  Supply  stomackus,  not  potorns  some  insist  The 
allusion  is  to  the  efiect  of  salt  food  on  a  languid  stomach,  in  exciting  a 
relish  and  rousing  it  to  fresh  exertion. — SRUis.  The  term  hiUae  properly 
denotes  the  intestines  of  animals,  and  is  a  diminutive  from  hira, — 61. 
Quin  omnia  malUf  &c.  According  to  Catius,  a  languid  stomach  will  pre^ 
ier  any  thing  to  lettuce ;  even  the  dishes  that  are  brought  from  airty 
cook-shops. — 62.  Fervent  dUata,  For  afferuntw  ferventia,  "  Are  brought 
hot  and  steaming." 

65—69.  63.  Duplicis  juris,  "Of  the  mixed  kind  of  sauce."  Thd 
common,  but  incorrect,  mode  of  rendering  these  words,  is :  "  of  the 
•two  kinds  of  sauce."  Catius  first  speaks  of  the  jus  simjiex,  down  to 
the  end  of  verse  66.  He  then  proceeds  to  state  how  this  may  be  con** 
verted  into  the  jus  duplex;  so  tnat  the  whole  passage,  from  the  64th 
to  the  69th  verses,  inclusive,  is,  in  fact,  a  description  of  the  latter. — 64. 
.  Ihdci,  "  Fresh."  -Equivalent  here  to  recenie^  and  opposed  to  randdo. 
— 65.  Pingui  mero.  "  With  old  rich  wine."  The  epithet /nngtee  seems 
to  allude  to  that  oily  appearance  and  taste  which  the  more  generous 
wines  acqiure  by  age. — 66.  Q,uam  qtta  ByzanHa  putuU  orca.  "  TTian  that 
with  which  the  Byzantine  jar  has  been  tainted."  The  allusion  is  to  the 
Byzantine  pickle  made  of  the  tunny-fish,  which  were  taken  in  large 
numbers  near  that  city.  This  is  pronounced  by  Catius  to  be  the  best, 
and  the  term  putuit,  as  used  in  the  text,  will  serve  to  give  us  some  idea 
of  its  pungent  odour. — Orca.  A  large  vessel  or  jar,  round  below,  and 
having  a  narrow  neck.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  resemblance  it  bore 
to  the  fish  termed  orca, — 67.  Hoc  ubi  confusum  sectis,  &c.  "  When  this, 
after  herbs  cut  small  have  been  mixed  in,  has  been  made  to  boil,  and 
has  then  stood  to  cool  for  a  time,  sprinkled  over  with  Corycian  saffron." 
StetU  here  refers  not  only  to  the  placing  of  the  sauce  apart  from  the  fire, 
but  also,  and  in  a  more  particular  sense,  to  the  thickening  or  concretion 
which  results  from  the  process  of  cooling. — 68.  Corycio.  The  Corycian 
safii-on  was  produced  in  the  ncinity  of  Corycus,  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Cilicia  Campestris,  south-east  of  Seleucia  Trachea.  It  was  considered 
of  the  best  quality. — 69.  Pressa  Venafrana  quod  bacca,  &c.  The  oil  of 
Venafrum  was  celebrated  for  its  excellence.  (Compare  Pliny,  15.  3.) 
.Venafrum  was  the  last  city  of  Campania  to  the  north.  It  was  situate 
near  the  river  VultUmus,  and  on  the  Latin  way. — Retmsit.  "  Yields." 
The  aorist,  in  the  sense  of  what  is  accustomed  to  take  place. 

70 — 77.  70.  Picenis  ponds.  Consult  note  on  Sat  2.  3.  272.  Catius 
now  passes  to  the  second  course,  consisting  of  fruits,  &c. — Tiburtia, 
The  apples  of  Tibur  are  meant. — 71.  Vemicvla  convenit  dlis.  "The  Fmtt- 
evia  is  pioper  for  preserving  in  jars."  The  allusion  here  is  to  a  particu- 
lar species  of  grape,  of  which  nothing  definite  is  known  at  the  present 
day. — 72.  IhuraoeHs.  In  the  sense  of  servaveris.  The  Alban  grape 
would  not  seem  to  have  been  any  of  the  best — ^73.  Hanc  ego  cum  ma&s, 
&c.  "  I  am  found  to  have  been  the  first,  that  placed  here  and  there  on 
table,  in  clean  little  dishes,  this  kind  of  grape  along  with  apples :  I  am 
found  to  have  been  the  first,  that  served  up,  in  this  way,  a  sauce  com- 
posed of  burnt  tartar  and  fish-pickle :  I  too  am  found  to  have  been  the 
first,  that  presented  thus  to  toy  guests  white  pepper  sprinkled  over  with  ^ 
black  salt"  The  phrase  puris  eircumposuisse  catillis  hafl  been  necessa- 
rily rendered  with  some  freedom^  in  the  two  latter  clauses  of  thki  sen- 
tence, in  order  to  suit  better  the  idiom  of  our  own  tongue.  The  poet 
happily  expresses,  by  the  repetition  of  tt^e  personal  pronoun  and  of  the 
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ftdjectiTe  primus,  the  earnest  air  witii  wfaidi  tiie  merit  of  these 
important  discoveries  is  claimed. — Fcecem.  The  "gebrannter  Weio- 
stem"  of  the  German  commeatators.  Faex  is  here  equiralent  to  Jiug 
nsia.  It  was  added  as  a  condiment  to  the  hidee*  Tartar  is  an  acid  con> 
Crete  salt,  formed  from  wines  completely  fermented,  and  adhermg  to  the 
sides  of  the  casks  in  the  form  of  a  hara  cmst  It  is  white  or  red,  the 
white  being  most  esteemed,  as  containing  less  dross  or  earthy  paila 
The  best  comes  from  Germany,  and  is  the  tartar  of  the  Rhenish  wine. 
— 75.  Incretvm.  This  term  properly  denotes,  <<  sprinkled  over  throi]^ 
a  sieve." — CircumpoauUse,  We  must  not  imaging,  with  some  commen- 
tators, that  the  catiUi  were  served  up,  one  to  each  guest,  but  that  ^ 
were  placed  here  and  there  (etr«tmv-)  on  the  table,  after  the  manner  oi 
the  modem  assieitea, — 76.  Jmnume  est  victim,  dare  miUia  ttma  maoeUo,  &c 
Catius  calls  it  a  monstrous  foUj,  not  to  know  how  to  make  an  entertain- 
ment, after  having  gone  to  an  immense  expense  at  the  shambles  in  the 
purchase  of  provisions.  To  purchase,  for  example,  fish  of  the  most 
costly  kind,  and  then  serve  them  up  in  small  and  narrow  dishes  where 
they  have  to  lie  piled  one  upon  another. — ^77.  Vt^o,  ^plying  to  the 
fish  as  accustomed  to  move  freely  about  in  their  native  element.  The 
cjMthet  is  contrasted  in  a  very  pleasing  manner  with  angiuto, 

78 — 81.  78,  Magna  nuweistomaeJiofasHdiayiLC,  Some  general  pr&> 
cepts  are  now  given  respecting  cleanliness  and  elegance  at  entertain- 
ments.— Unctis  manibus,  dwn  firta  ligurrit,  "With  fingers  made  greasy 
while  he  hastily  devours  the  stolen  n-agments  of  the  reast" — 80.  Swe 
gravis  veteri  craterce,  limns  adhcssiL  "  Or  if  a  thick  scurf  has  adhered  to 
the  old  mixer."  Cratera.  The  cnUera,  (icparj^,)  or  mixer,  was  the  vessel 
in  which  the  wine  and  water  were  mixed. — 81.  Scopis,  For  cleansing 
the  pavement  of  the  banqueting-room. — Scobe*  "  Saw-dust."  Used,  as 
Sana  with  us,  when  the  pavements  were  swept  in  the  banqueting-rooros, 
and  serving  to  dry  up  any  moisture  that  might  be  upon  them.  Seebs 
is,  in  fact,  a  very  extensive  term,  and  denotes  in  general  any  powder  or 
dust  produced  by  filing,  sawing,  or  boring,  though  in  the  present  pas- 
sage Its  meaning  is  limited. — Q,uanttts.  Equivalent  here  to  quam  parous, 
or  quantiUus. 

83 — 85.  S3.  Ten'  lapides  varios  ItUtderUa  radere  palma  ?  "  Does  it  be-' 
come  thee  to  sweep  a  tesselated  pavement  with  a  dirty  palm-broom  ?" 
Nothing  is  more  common,  especially  in  Terence,  than  this  elliptical  use 
of  the  infinitive,  to  express  earnestness,  strong  censure,  inoignation, 
&c. — Lapides  varios.  The  Romans  adorned  the  pavements  of  their 
dwellings  with  rich  mosaic  work,  made  of  small  pieces  of  marble  of 
difierent  kinds  and  colours  curiously  joined  together,  most  commonly 
in  the  form  of  chequer-work. — Palma,  A  broom  made  of  palm  leaves. 
— 84.  Et  Tyrias  dare  circufn,  &c.  The  construction  is :  et  dare  UloUi 
toralia  oircttm  Tyrias  vestes.  "And  to  throw  unwashed  coverings  over 
the  purple  furniture  of  thy  couches."  Toral,  or  toralcy  denotes  the  co- 
vering which  was  thrown  over  the  couch  to  prevent  its  being  soiled  or 
otherwise  injured.  If  the  toral  be  illotum,  it  occasions  the  very  evil  it 
was  intended  to  prevent. — 85.  Oblitum,  quanto  curam  sumtumque  tittno- 
rem,  Itc.  "  Not  recollecting,  that  by  how  much  less  care  and  expense 
these  things  require,  by  so  much  the  more  justly  may  their  absence  be 
blamed,  than  that  of  those  which  can  only  belong  to  tiie  tables  of  the 
r.ich,"  or,  more  literally,  "  which  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  but 
the  taWes  of  the  rich." 
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88 — 92.  88.  DoeU  CaU,  &c.  The  eondusion  is  in  a  happy  strain  of 
Dony.  The  poet  expresses  his  gratitude  in  the  liveliest  terms,  and  bogs 
to  be  introduced  to  an  audience  with  the  distinguished  author  of  these 
precepts,  that  he  may  hear  them  from  his  own  hps,  and  drink  in  at  the 
u>untain-head  Uie  rules  and  maxims  of  a  happy  life. — 89.  Ducere  me  ^ 
mtdUvm.  "  To  ti^e  me  to  hear  the  man  himseih" — Perges  quocunque, 
**  Whithersoever  thou  shalt  go  to  find  him,"  L  e.  wherever  he  may  dwelL 
This  refers  back  to  verse  11,  where  Catius  declares  that  he  will  not 
mention  the  name  of  the  individual. — 91.  Jnterpres,  "As  a  relator 
merely." — 92.  VuUwn  ht^umq\ie  hominis.  "  The  look  and  manner  ot 
the  man."  Habiiwm,  has  an  ironical  reference  to  the  grave  and  dignified 
deportment  of  this  sage  instructor. — 93.  ^tda  conU^,  "  Because  such 
has  been  thy  lot." 


Satire  5.  To  this  satire  also,  like  the  last,  a  dramatic  form  is  given. 
In  a  discourse,  suppdsed  to  be  hdd  between  IJlysses  and  Tiresias,  Ho- 
race satirises  the  sordid  attempts  frequently  made  by  Roman  citizens, 
to  enrich  themselves  by  paying  assiduous  court  to  ola  and  wealthy  ba- 
chelors and  widowers.  There  is  considerable  pleasantry  in  the  satire 
itself  but  its  subject  is  introduced  in  a  forced  and  improbable  manner. 
Homer,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey,  had  represented  Ulysses 
as  consulting  Tiresias  on  the  means  of  bemg  restored  to  his  native 
country  ;  and  Horace,  commencing  his  dialogue  at  the  point  where  it 
was  left  off  by  the  Greek  poet,  introduces  Ulysses,  ruined  in  fortune, 
%nd  destitute  of  all  things,  seeking  advice  of  Tiresias  as  to  the  mode  of 
repairing  his  shattered  affairs.  The  answer  of  the  prophet  forms  the 
subject  of  the  satire,  and  is  so  directly  levelled  at  the  manners  of  the 
Romans,  that  we  cannot  forget  the  incongruity  of  these  being  described 
in  a  dialogue  between  a  Grecian  chief  and  a  Grecian  soothsayer,  both  * 
of  whom  existed,  if  we  follow  the  common  account,  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome.  The  whole,  however,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  • 
sort  of  parody,  in  which  Greek  names  and  characters  are  accommo- 
dated to  the  circumstances  of  Roman  life.  (Dunlop*s  koman  Literature^ 
Mi.3.p.257e) 

1 — 17.  1.  Prater  narrata,  "  In  addition  to  what  thou  hast  already 
told  me." — 3.  Doloso. — ^Understand  HH, — 6.  Te  vate,  "  As  thou  pre- 
dictest" — 7.  Apotheca,  "  My  wine-room." — »itqui  etgemis  et  virtus,  &c. 
"While  now,  as  well  birth  as  merit,  unless  accompanied  by  substance, 
are  held  in  lower  estimation  than  sea- weed." — 10.  Acdpe,  In  the  sense 
of  audi. — Tv/rdvs  sive  aUud  privum,  &c.  "  If  a  thrush,  or  any  other  de- 
licacy, shall  be  given  thee,  let  it  fly  thither,^»  &c. — 13.  Q,uoscunque  horn- 
res.  "  Whatever  productions."  The  allusion  is  to  the  primUicR,  or  first- 
fruits  of  the  year.  These  were  wont  to  be  offered  to  the  Lares,  but,  on 
the  present  occasion,  they  must  ffo  to  the  rich  man,  for  he  is  "  venerabi-^ 
Hot  Lare."— 15.  Sinegente.  "  Of  no  family."— 16.  FupHvus.  "  A  run- 
away slave." — 17.  Exterior.  "  On  the  left,"  The  phrase  ire  comes  ex* 
teri&r  is  analogous  to  laltus  tegere  or  claudere,  and  both,  according  to  the 
best  commentators,  signify,  "  to  accompany  one  on  the  left."  The  term 
exterior  here  refers  to  flie  position  of  the  sycophant  or  legacy-hunter,  as 
protecting  the  rich  individual,  who  in  this  sense  is  interior ;  and  the  left 
side  W8LS  the  one  protected  or  guarded  on  such  occasions,  becautio  it  was 
considered  the  weaker  of  the  two,  and  was  also  more  exposed  to  mjnry 
or  attack. 

46 
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18—30.  18.  Ulne  tegom  spureo  Danut  lotus,  *<  Dost  thou  bid  me  pra< 
tect  the  side  of  the  vile  Dama  ?*'  i.  e.  of  one  like  Dama,  who  has  been 
In  his  time  a  worthless  slave.  Understand  ju6«». — 19.  J^dioribtu.  Eiqni- 
valent  to  me  praatantioribust  and  referring  to  Achilles,  Ajaz,  &c. — 22. 
/Ruanu  Put  for  eruaniy  i.  e*  ^odiam,  a  figurative  allusion  to  riches  con- 
cealed, as  it  were,  beneath  the  surfape  of  the  earth,  and  a  much  more 
forcible  term  than  either  parem  or  coUigam  would  have  been,  since  it  de- 
notes the  resolution  of  Ulysses  to  triumph  over  every  obstacle. — 23.  Cojh 
tes.  "  Try  to  catch,"  or,  more  freely,  though  more  in  accordance  with 
what  follows  :  "  go'  a  6shing  fon"  Capto  is  precisely  the  verb  to  be  here 
employed,  as  characterising  the  e£R)rt8  of  legacy-himters,  and  persons  q( 
that  stamp. — 24.  Vafer  untts  ti  alter.  "  One  or  two  cunnine  fellows  :* 
i.  e.  rich  and  cunning  old  men. — 25.  Prceroso  hamo,  "  After  having  nib- 
bled the  bait  from  off  the  hook,"  i.  e.  after  having  received  the  presents 
sent  them,  without  makingthe  expected  return. — 27.  Siolim.  "If  at 
any  .time." — 28.  Uter,  "  Whichever  of  the  parties." —/wi;wo6i«.  "A 
man  of  no  principle." —  Uliro,  "  Unprovoked,"  or, "  without  any  grounds 
of  action."— 29.  lUius  defensor.  "His  advocate."— 30.  Fama  cwem 
causaque  pricrem  speme,  "  Pay  no  regard  to  the  citizen  who  is  superior 
in  reputation,  and  in  the  justice  of  his  cause."  Speme  is  here  equivalent 
to  "  defensor  ei  adesse  ndiJ" 

*31 — 38.  31*  Qtttnfe,  puta^  out  PubU.  &c.  The  connection  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Address  the  rich  man  whom  thou  art  desirous  of  securing,  in 
such  words  as^  these :  "  Ctuintus,"  for  instance,  or  "  Publius,"  &c. — 
Gaudent  pran&mne  moUes  aurictda.  "  DeHcate  ears  delight  in  hearing 
the  pnenomen  used."  In  addressing  Roman  citizens,  the  pranomen,  or 
first  part  of  the  name,  was  generally  used,  as  being  peculiar  to  freemen ; 
for  slaves  had  no  prttnomen. — 33.  Virtus  tua.  <*  Thy  great  merit" — 
.  34.  Jtts  anceps.  "  All  the  knottv  points  of  the  law,"  i.  e.  susceptible  of 
a  double  interpretation,  and  which  a  crafty  advocate,  after  starting,  may 
easily  convert  to  his  client's  advantage. — 35.  Q,uam  te  contemtum  cassa 
nuce  pauperet,  "  Than  treat  thee  with  contempt,  and  defraud  thee  to 
tiie  value  of  a  nut-shell."  Pauperare  Hterally  means  "  to  impoverish ;" 
here,  however,  it  is  taken  in  a  stronger  sense. — 37.  Ire  domum  atque 
nelUculam  curare  jube.  The  connection  is  as  follows :  When  by  dint  of 
lan^a^e  such  as  this,  thou  hast  succeeded  in  conciliating  his  good  will, 
"  bid  him  go  home,  and  make  much  of  himself"  The  phrase  pelliculam 
curare  is  analogous  to  "  genio  indtrfrere." — 38.  Fi  comitor  ipse,  "  Do 
thou  become  his  advocate,"  i.  e.  do  Ihou  take  care  of  ms  cause  for  him. 
Cognitor  is  a. term  of  the  Roman  law,  and  the  cognitores  were  those  to 
whom  the  management  of  a  suit  was  entrusted  by  either  of  the  parties, 
in  the  presence  of  the  court,  after  which  the  latter  might  retire  if  they 
felt  inclined. 


^  39  44.  39.  Persia  atque  obdwra,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed is  simply  this :  "  Persevere  and  hold  out,"  through  either  extreme 
of  heat  or  cold.  In  expressing  it,  however,  Horace,  as  usual,  seizes  the 
opportunity  of  indul^ng  more  freely  his  satirical  humour,  and  throws 
well-merited  ridicule  on  two  silly  specimens  of  contemporary  versifica- 
tion. In  the  first  of  these,  statues  recently  made  were  termed  kifmUes 
("mfimt,"  "young,");  a  ludicrous  image,  which  tlie  poet  here  parodies 
in  a  very  amusing  manner,  by  applying  the  same  epithet  to  wooden 
statues,  just  finished,  and  made  of  quite  fresh  materials,  so  as  to  splits 
in  consequence,  under  the  intense  heat  of  the  dog-days.    Who  the  au- 
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.^lor  of  thif  curious  metaphor  was,  which  is  thus  so  deservedly  laughed 
at,  we  have  no  certain  means  of  ascertaining.  He  is  generally  sup- 
posed, however,  to  have  been  none  other  than.Furius  Bibaculus,  to 
whom,  as  the  text  informs  us,  the  second  of  these  strangepoetic  thoughts 
unquestionably  belongs.  In  this  last^mentioned  one,  Jupiter  was  de-^ 
scribed  as  spitting  forth  snow  upon  the  Alps,  an  idea  low,  harsh,  and 
extravagant  I'o  render  his  parody  of  this  the  more  severe,  Horace 
substitutes  Furius  himself  for  the  monarch  of  the  skies,  and^.to  prevent 
all  mistake,  applies  to  the  former  a  laughable  species  of  designation, 
drawn  directly  from  his  personal  appearance  {pmgui  tentus  vmaso,  **  dis- 
tended with  his  fat  paunch.")  Accoi^ing  to  the  scholiast,  the  line  of 
Bibaculus,  which  we  have  just  been  considering,  occurred  in  the  begin- 
ning of  a  poem  which  he  had  composed  on  the  Gallic  war,  and  ran  as 
follows:  ^^ JupU^r Hhtrnas cana nive c<m9fuit Mpes.^^'-AQ,  Onutso,  The 
terra  omasum  properly  denotes  a  bullock's  paunch:  it  is  here  humour- 
ously applied  to  the  abdominal  rotundity  of  Furius  himself. — 43.  Utpa^ 
tUns!  ut  amicis  aplus!  viacer!  "Hqw  indefatigable  he  is!  how  ser- 
viceable to  his  friends!  how  warm  in  their  cause!" — 44,  Pluresarma- 
bunt  thunni  et  cetaria  crescent,  **  More  tunnies  will  swim  in,  and  thy 
fish-ponds  will  .increase."  The  thunnus  of  the  ancients  is  the  scomber 
thwmus  of  modem  ichthyologists*  These  fish  always  swim  in  great 
numbers,  and  from  this  circumstance  the  present  image  is  drawn,  rich 
old  men  being  here  compared  to  so  many  tunnies  swimming  in  shoals 
into  the  net  of  the  legacy-hunter. — Cetaria.  The  cetaria  were  fish-ponds  ^ 
of  salt-water,  near  the  sea-side,  intended  for  the  larger  kind  offish* 

45—54.  45.  Validtu  male.  « In  feeble  health." — 4§.  Sublatus  aletur. 
**  Shall  be  reared."  Literally,  "  shall  be  taken  up  and  nurtured."  The 
term  sublatus  has  reference  here  to  the  Roman  custom  of  lifting  a  new- 
bom  infant  from  the  ground.  This  was  done  either  by  the  father,  or,  in 
his  absence,  by  some  firiend  authorised  to  act  for  him,  and  was  equivalent 
to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  child's  legitimacy.  Hence  the  phrases 
*HoUere  JUium,^*  to  raise  or  educate  a  son,  and  **non  toUerCf'*  to  expose. — 
•\>  manifestum  calibis  obsequium,  &c  *'  Lest  too  open  courting  of  a  single 
man  may  expose  thee,"  i.  e.  may  lay  open  the  real  motive  that  actuates 
thee.  Ccdebs  does  not  merely  denote  a  bachelor,  but  a  single  man  gene- 
rally, and  hence  is  sometimes,  as  in  the  present  instance,  used  to  signify  a, 
widower. — 47.  Leniter  in  spem  arrepe  officiosus,  &c.  "  Creep  gently,  by 
thy  assiduities,  into  the  hope  of  both  bemg  written  in  his  will  as  second 
heir,  and,  if  any  chance  shall  have  driven  the  boy  to  the  shades,  of  coming 
into  possession  of  the  vacant  inheritance.  This  game  very  rarely  fails." — 
4&  Secundus  heres.  A  second  heir  was  sometimes  named  in  wills,  who 
was  to  succeed  to  the  property  if  the  heir  or  heirs  first  appointed  did  not 
choose  to  accept,  or  died  under  age.— 49.  Si  quis  casus  puerum  egerit  Oreo. 
Equivalent  to,  '*  si  forte  accidatutflius  prms  patre  moriatur.*^ — 53.  Utlimis 
rapias.  "  As  to  ascertain  by  a  hasty  side-glance."  Understand  octUis. — 
Q,uid  prima  secxmdo  cera  velit  versu.  By  prima  cera  is  here  i^eant  "  the  first 
part  of  the  will,"  i.  e.  prima  pars  tabulce  ceratcB^  testaments  being  usually 
written  on  tablets  covered  with  wax,  because  in  them  a  person  could  not^ 
easily  erase  what  he  wished  to  alter.  If  a  phraseology  be  adopted  here 
more  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  our  own  day,  the  whole  passa^ 
may  be  rendered  as  follows :  <'  What  the  second  line  of  the  first  page  inti- 
mates." In  this  part  of  the  will  would  be  contained  the  names  of  the  heira. 
— 54.  Solui  muLtisne  coheres.    Understand  sis. 

55 — 57.    55.  Plerumqiu  reeoetut  Seriba  ex  Qmn^iimro,  &c.    ''Often* 
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times  will  a  cunnrng^notaiy,  who  bat  risen  fiom  the  station  of  Ctninc|iieffr, 
disappoint  the  gaping  raven."  Recoquere  appears  to  be  a  term  borrowed 
from  dvera,  who  say  of  any  tiling  that  it  is  recoctwm^  when  it  has  been  d^ 
^several  times,  and  has  taken  the  colour  wdl.  Hence  those  were  called  r«cocfi 
whom  lonjg  use  and  practice  had  rendered  expert. — 56.  Qutttgt/mro.  The 
Quinqueviri  were  inoividuals  chosen  from  the  people,  to  execute  certam 
mmor  duties,  such  as  distributing  pubHc  lands,  repairing  walls  and  towers, 
&c  It  was  a  station  of  no  great  importance  or  respectability,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  text. — Corvum  hiantem.  An  allusion  to  the  well-knonn 
fable  of  the  fox  and  the  raven.  The  epithet  himitem  represents  the  binf  ss 
in  the  act  of  opening  its  mouth,  and  allowing  the  meat  to  fall  to  the  ground. 
— 57.  Captator*  '*The  fortune-hunter,"  or  "will-catcher." — Corano.  Co- 
ranus  is  the  name  of  the  notary,  to  whom  allusion  has  just  been  made, 
and  the  story  is  told  by  Tiresias  in  the  62d  and  subsequent  verses. 

58—69.  68.  JV«m  farUy  &c.  "Art  thou  really  inspired,  or  dost  thoa 
mock  me,  in  thus  uttering  obscurities  ?"  Furia  here  refers  to  the  supposed 
influence  of  prophetic  inspiration  on  the  mind  of  the  seer. — 59.  ^ttteritaui 
non.  "  Will  eitner  come  to  pass  or  will  not,"  as  I  shall  have  predicted. — 
60.  Dimnare.  Eqmvaleni to  divinandifacuUatem,-r--61.  Jstafabula.  "That 
story,"  to  whicli  thou  wast  alluding. — 62.  Juvenis*  The  reference  is  to 
Octavianus,  (Augustus.)  As  the  present  satire  was  written  between  A. 
U.  C.  719,  and  721,  Octavianus,  at  this  time,  must  have  been  about  90 
years  of  age,  and  might,  therefore,  without  any  impropriety,  be  still  called 
^jmenisy  according  to  the  Roman  acceptation  of  the  term. — Parthis  hcrren- 
dus.  Consult  notes  on  Ode,  1.  26.  3.  and  3.  5.  3. — Jib  aUo  demUsum  ^mu$ 
JEnece.  Alluding  to  the  origin  of  the  JuUan  hne,  into  which  Octayianus 
had  come  by  adoption.— 65.  J^lHuenUs  reddere  sddum.  "Disquieted  about 
the  repayment  of  the  principal  that  he  owes."  Stidmm  (contracted  ftom 
solidum)  here  denotes  the  principal,  or  the  main  debt  itself  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  interest  The  disquiet  of  Nasica,  in  the  premises,  may  have 
arisen  from  avaricious  feelings,  or  else,  and  what  is  far  more  probable,  . 
from  a  consciousness  of  his  inability  to  refund  what  he  had  borrowed.  His 
creditor  is  Coranus,  to  whom  he  therefore  marries  his  daughter,  in  the 
hope  that  his  new  son-in-law  will  either  for^ve  him  the  debt  at  once,  or 
else  leave  him  a  legacy  to  that  amount  in  his  will,  which  would  of  course 
be  a  virtual  release.  He  is  di8a|>pointed  in  both  these  expectations.  Cora^ 
tius  makes  his  will,  and  hands  it  to  his  father-in  law,  with  a  request  that 
he  will  read  it :  the  latter,  after  repeatedly  declining  so  to  do,  at  last  con- 
sents, and  finds  to  his  surprise  and  mortification,  no  mention  made,  in  the 
instrument,  of  any  bequest  to  him  or  his. — 67.  jktdtumj^asicanegatas,&.c 
The  etiquette  of  the  day  required,  that  in  a  case  like  this,  there  should  be 
merely  an  interchange  of  compliments,  but  no  actual  examination  of  the 
will.  Poor  Nasica,  however,  coUld  not  resist  the  tempting  ofler,  and  was 
paid  for  his  curiosity.— 69.  Prceter  plmrare.  "Except  to  go  and  mourn," 
1.  e.  except  the  bitter  feelings  attendant  upon  disappbmted  hopes. 

71—90.  71.  Temperet  "Shall  govern."  Shall  have  the  manage- 
ment of. — 73.  Sed  vincit  Umge  prita,  &c.  «  But  to  storm  the  capital  it- 
fjfelf  is  far  superior  to  the  former  method,"  i.  e.  the  chief  thing  is  to  gain 
the  old  fellow  himself.  Prius  is  here  in  the  accusative,  governed  by 
rincii.— 97.  VenU  mint  magna.  Enim  is  here  elliptical,  like  the  Greek 
yjp;  "No  wonder  she  remains  faithful, /or,»»  &c. — Donandi  parcajuvsn- 
tus.  Understand  m^— 83.  Ut  cams  a  ayrio,  &c.  A  proverbial  form  ot 
expression.— .4  corio  uncto.  "  From  the  reeking  hide."— 84.  Jlnus  tm- 
pr©6a.    "  A  wicked  old  woman."    The  epithet  improba  is  here  used,  not 
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witii  say  Teferenoe  to  the  xnoral  character  of  the  person  spoken  of,  but 
in  jocose  allusion  to  the  mischievous  and  sportive  humour  which  dic- 
tated so  strange  a  will. — 87.  ScUieet  elaH  aiposset  mortua,  "  No  doubt  to 
see  if  she  cou&  slip  through  his  fingers,  when  dead." — 88.  Cautua  adtto, 
^  Be  cautious  in  thy  approaches."  Compare  verse  48.  "  LtnUer  arrtptP 
>--^.  JVnc  dtsis  ifpsrae,  &c.  **  Neither  on  the  one  hand  be  wanting  in 
thy  efforts,  nor  on  the  other  be  immoderately  abundant  in  them,"  i.  e.  nor 
en  the  other  hand  overdo  the  matter.  With  abimdes  supply  opera. — 90. 
Diffieiietn,  *'  One  tbatis  of  a  fastidious  turn." — UUro  rum  eHam  aUctu. 
"And  again,  thou  must  not  be  more  silent  than  is  proper." 

91 — 110.  91.  Dovtb  Mt  eendeua,  "  Copy  Davus  in  the  play."  The 
allusion  is  to  a  cunning  slave  in  the  Andria  of  Terence. — 92.  Capite  o6- 
ttipo.  ^^  With  hfittd  bent  one  side." — MuUum  simUis  metuenti,  **  Much 
like  one  who  stands  in  awe  of  another." — 93.  Obseqyiq  grassare.  "  Ply 
htm  with  assiduities." — InerebuU,  "  Begins  to  freshen." — 94.  Velet  car 
miL  The  Romans  were  accustomed,  in  the  city,  as  'a.  screen  from  the 
neat  or  wind,  to  throw  over  their  head  the  lappet  of  then:  gown. — 95.  .du- 
rem  subatrmge  ioqtmcL  "  Lend  an  attentive  ear  to  him  if  he  is  fond  of 
talking."  Substringere literally  meam  ''to  bind  close,"  ''to  tie  tight," 
&c.  Hence  its  figurative  significatbn  in  the  present  ca8e.---96.  Import  . 
tunus  anuU  laudari  7  "  Is  he  extravagantly  fond  of  being  praised  ?" — Ohe 
jam !  Supply  saHa  ttt.-^^.  Urgue.  "  Press  him  hard."— 100.  Certum 
vigUariM.  ''  Wide  awake,"  J.  e.  far  from  dreaming. — Qjuartae  esto  partia 
iflixea,  &c  The  language  of  the  wilL^— 101.  Ergo  nunc  Dama  aodaliaj 
&C.  The  construction  is  as  follows':  Sparge  aubinde.  Est  aodalis  Dama 
ergo  nuaq>iam  ?  Jtc  "  Throw  out,  from  time  to  time,  some  such  expres- 
sions as  these :  'Is  my  friend  Dama  then  no  more?*  "  &c — 102.  IJnde 
mifU  tamfortem  tam^tteidelem  7  Supply  parabo. — 103.  Et  aipaulum  potea 
iUacrymare,  "  And  if  thou  canst  shed  a  few  tears,  do  so."  Understand 
Ulacfyma,  —Eat  gaudia  prodentem  mdtum  cdare.  "  One  is  able,  in  this 
way,  to  disguise  a  countenance  indicative  otherwise  only  of  joy."  Eat  is 
here  equivalent  to  liutf  and  the  passage  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows : 
"  Hcet  lacrymando  animi  laetitiam  de  hereditatef  in  vultu  expreasoMf  occvltareJ'* 
— 105.  Permiaaum  arbUria.  "Left  to  thy  discretion." — Sine  aordibw, 
"Without  any  meanness." — 106.  Egregie  factum,  "Celebrated  in  a 
handsome  manner." — 107.  Forte  aenior  male  tuaaiet.  "  Happens  to  be 
advanced  in  years,  and  to  have  a  bad  cough." — Huic  tu  die,  ex  parte  tua, 
&c  "  If  he  wishes  to  become  the  purchaser,  either  of  a  farm  or  a  house, 
oat  of  thy  share,  do  thou  tell  him,  that  thou  wilt  make  it  over  to  him  witl) 
pleasure  for  a  nominal  sum,"  i.  e.  for  nothing  at  all.  Addicere  nummo 
18  to  make  a  thing  over  to  another  for  any  small  piece  of  money,  just  to 
answer  the  law,  wlneh  rec[uired,  that,  in  the  transfer  of  property,  money 
should  be  piven  as  an  equivalent,  in  order  to  render  the  sale  a  valid  one. 
This  species  of  sale,  therefore,  was  in  reality  a  gift  or  present. — 110. 
Imperieaa  trahU  Pr^aerplna,  "The  inexorable  Inroserpma  drags  me 
hence." — Vive  vaieque*    A  common  form  of  bidding  farewell. 


Satibe  6.  A  panegyric  on  the  felicity  of  rural  existence,  in  which 
the  poet  contrasts  the  calm  and  tranquil  amusements  of  the  country  with 
the  tumultuous  and  irr^ular  pleasures  of  the  capital,  and  delightfully 
expresses  his  longing  after  rural  ease  and  retirement  In  order  to  give 
force  to  his  eulogy  on  a  country  life,  he  introduces  the  well-known  and 
apposite  fable  of  the  town  and  country  mouse. 
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t — 12.  1 .  J^iodiu  a  ^  non  Ua  magnus,  <*  A  piece  of  ground,  not  rety 
large."  Ita  is  here  equivalent  to  valde, — ^2.  Jugia  aqua  fons,  ^  A.  spring 
of  never-failing  water ."^3.  Et  pauhtm^  silva  softer  hit.  "And  a  Uttia 
woodland  crowning  the8e.'^'--*iiicftti«  atque  Dixtnelius  fecert.  "  The  godi 
have  done  more  bountifully,  and  better,  for  me  than  this." — 5.  Maia  ndU. 
He  addresses  his  prayer  to  Mercury,  not  only  because  this  god  was  a 
patron  of  poets  in  general,  and  Horace,  as  we  find  in  his  odes,  had  been 
particularly  favour^  and  protected  by  him,  but  also  because  he  preaidea 
over  all  sudden  acquisitions  of  wealth,  or  increase  of  worldly  prospenty. 
— Propria,  "Lasting." — 6.  RaHone  nuda.  "By  evil  means.'' — 7.  Fitig 
culpave.  "By  vicious  profusion  or  culpable  neclect." — 8.  Venenr,  In 
the  sense  of  precor, — ^9.  Acctdat,  "  May  be  added  unto  me." — J)eiuir- 
mttt.  "Spoils  the  regularity  of." — 10.  Fors  qua,  "Some  chance."  Que 
is  here  put  for  aliqua. — 11.  Thesauro  invhi^o  qui  mereffiarius,  &c.  The 
construction  is,  Qui  thesauro  invento  mercatus  eH  Ulum  ipsum  agrum  quern 
uti  mercenarius  aravU. — 12.  Dives  amico  Hereule,  "  Elnnched  by  the  favour 
of  Hercules."  SAdden  acquisitions  of  gain  were  ascribed  to  both  Her- 
cules and  Mercury,  (compare  note  on  verse  5.)  with  this  distinction,  how^ 
ever,  according  to  Casaubon,  (adPers.  2. 11.)  that  when  any  thing  was 
found  in  the  forum,  or  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  it  was  attributed  to  Mer- 
cury, as  being  ^eis  iyopotof,  and  if  elsewhere,  to  Hercules  as  irXowro^r^f . 

13 — 19.  13.  Si  quod  adest  eratum  juoai,  "If  what  I  at  present  have 
{leases  and  makes  me  grateful." — 14  Et  cetera  praier  ingenium.  The 
poet  prays  to  have  eveiy  thing  fat  except  his  understanding.  "We  have 
here  a  play  on  the  double  meaning  of  ptngue,  which,  when  applied  to  iti- 
gmium  denotes  an  understanding  that  is  heavy  and  dull — 16.  In  areenu 
The  poet  regards  his  countiy-house  as  a  citadel  inaccessible  to  the  caroe 
and  annoyances  that  besieged  him  at  Rome. — 17.  Q,uid  prius  Ulustrem 
Satiris  Musaque  pedestri  ?  The  effect  of  this  parenthesis  is  extremely 
pleasing:  no  sooner  is  allusion  made  to  his  escape  from  the  noise  and 
crowd  of  the  capital,  than  the  poet,  struck  with  the  idea  of  the  pure  en- 
joyment that  awaits  him  1imia  the  peaceful  scenery  of  his  Sabine  vale, 
oreaks  forth  into  the  exclamation :  "  What  can  I  rather  celebrate  in  ray 
Satires  and  with  my  prosaic  Muse  ?"  i.  e.  what  rather  than  the  pleasures 
of  this  retirement  can  I  celebrate  in  the  prosaic  vers^  of  my  satiric  pro- 
ductions?— Mttsaque  pedestri.  Compare  the  Greek  form  of  expression 
w«^ff  Arfyof  to  indicwite  "  prose,"  and  note  on  Ode  2. 12.  9. — 18.  P/umfretu. 
This  epithet  well  expresses  the  influence  produced  on  the  human  frame 
by  the  wind  alluded  to,  in  rendering  it  heavy  and  inert  The  poet's  re- 
'treat  was  covered  by  mountains,  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  its  bad  efJects. — 19.  Auctumnusque  ^avis,  "  And  thie  sickly 
autumn."  The  season  when  the  wind  just  mentioned  prevails. — Libitina 
quaesiits  acerba,  "  The  sain  of  the  baleful  Libitina."  The  allusion  is  to 
the  numerous  deaths  in  me  sickly  period  of  autumn,  and  the  gain  GUM^ruinir 
therefrom  to  the  temple  of  Libidna  the  goddess  of  funerals,  where  al 
things  requisite  for  interments  were  either  sold  or  hired  out. 

20—27.  20.  Matutine  pater.  "  Father  of  the  morning."  The  poet^ 
intending  to  describe  the  employments  and  bustle  of  the  capital,  inHtates 
the  custom  of  the  epic  writers,  and,  as  they  commence  their  labours  with 
the  invocation  of  some  muse,  so  here  he  begins  with  an  addiress  to  Janus, 
the  god  to  whom  not  only  the  opening  of  the  year  was  consecrated,  but 
also  that  of  the  day. — Seu  Jane  libenHus  audis,  **0r  if  with  more  plea- 
sure thou  hearest  the  appellation  of  Janus."  Jane  is  here  taJken  mate- 
rially, as  occurring  in  the  language  of  invocations.    Many  oommentatora 
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however,  prefer  giving  ouiiji  at  once,  like  the.  Greek  iKo4ets,  the  meaning 
of  diceris  or  appeUaris.^—^1.  Unde.  "From  whom,"  i.  e.  under  whose  fa- 
vouring influence. — 23.  Romct  sponsor  em  me  rapis,  "When  at  Rome,  thou 
hurriest  me  away  to  become  bail  for  another."  The  address  is  still  to 
Janus,  who  is  here  supposed  to  be  assigning  to  each  individual  his  em- 
ployments for  the  day,  and  among  the  rest  giving  his  also  to  the  poet. — 
Eia,  ne  prior  officio,  &c.  "  Come,  make  haste !  Test  any  one  answer  to 
the  call  of  duty  before  thee,"  I  e.  lest  any  one  anlicipate  thee  in  this  office 
of  friendship.  This  is  uttered  by  the  god. — 25.  Ralit.  "Sweeps." — Seu 
bruma  nivdem,  &c  "  Or  whether  winter  contracts  the  snowy  aay  within 
a  narrower  circle."— Brwna  (quasi  brevima,  i.  e.  hrevissima  dies)  is  pro- 
perly the  winter  solstice,  the  shortest  day  in  the  year:  here,  however,  it  is 
taken  to  denote  the  season  of  winter  generally.  The  inequality  in  the 
length  of  the  solar  day  is  very  beautifully  illustrated  by  a  figure  drawn 
from  chariot-races,  in  w^ch  the  driver,  who  was  nearest  the  mela,  or- 
goal,  (around  which  the  chariots  had  to  run),  marked  a  narrower  circuit, 
and  was  therefore  called  interioTy  while  those  farther  off  were  obUged  to 
take  a  lai^er  compass,  and  were  hence  styled  exteriores. — 26.  Ire  necesse 
esL  "  Gro  I  must" — 27.  Postmodo,  quod  mi  obsit,  &c.  "  After  this,  when 
I  have  uttered,  with  a  clear  voice  and  in  express  words,  what  may  prove 
an  injury  to  me  at  some  future  day,  I  must  struggle  with  the  crowd,  and 
rough  measures  must  be  used  towards  those  who  move  slowly  along," 
i.  e.  who  move  at  a  slow  pace  before  me  and  block  up  the  way.  The  expres- 
sion dare  certumque  locuto  refers  to  the  formality  of  becoming  bail  for 
another.  After  this  is  done,  the  poet  leaves  the  court,  and  endeavours  to 
make  his  way  through  the  crowd.  In  order  to  accomphsh  this  he  has  to 
push  aside,  without  much  ceremony,  all  who.  oppose  his  progress  by  their 
slow  and  dilatory  movements. 

29 — 35.  29.  QMid  tibi  vis  insan$  ?  &c.  "  What  dost  thou^want^  mad- 
man ?  and  what  meanest  thou  by  this  rude  behaviour,  exclaims  one  of 
.the  crowd  pursuing  me  with  imprecations." — 30.  Tu  jnUses  omne  quod 
obstat,  &c.  "  Must  thou  push  aside  whatever  comes  in  thy  way,  if,  with 
a  head  full  of  nothing  else,  thou  art  running  as  usual  to  Maecenas  ?"^- 
31.  Recurras.  The  peculiar  force  of  this  compound,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, as  indicating  the  habitual  repetition  of  an  act,  is  deserving  of  no- 
tice.— 32.  Hoc  juvot  et  melli  est  His  visits  to  Maecenas  are  here  meant. 
— Atras  EsqvUias,  Alluding  to  the  circumstance  of  this  quarter  having 
been  a  common  burial-place  for  the  poor,  before  the  splendid  residence 
of  Maecenas  was  erected  there. — ^33.  ^Uena  TiegoHa  centum^  &c.  "  A 
hundred  affairs  of  other  people  leap  through  my  head  and  around  my 
side,"  i.  e.  beset  me  on  every  side.  Compare  the  form  which  the 
same  idea  would  assume  in  our  vulgar  idiom :  "  I  am  over  head  and  ears 
in  the  affairs  of  others." — 34.  ^nte  secundam,  "  Before  eiffhU*  Lite- 
rally "  before  the  second  hour."  We  must  suppose,  that,  vvhen  Horace 
reaches  the  abode  of  his  patron  on  the  Esquiline,  a  slave  meets  him,  and 
mentions  who  had  been  tnere  for  him,  and  what  they  wished. — 35.  Jtd 
PtUeaL  "  At  thePuteal."  The  term  puteal  properly  means  "  the  cover 
of  a  well  or  pit"  It  is  then  taken  to  denote  any  cavitv  or  hole  in  the 
e^ih,  surmounted  by  a  cover ;  and,  last  of  all,  signifies  a  place  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  roo^d  over :  resembling 
somewhat  a  kind  of  altar.  These  little  structures  were  commonly 
erected  on  soots  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  though  not  always. 

36—44.  36.  De  re  communi  scrtba,  &c.  "  The  notaries,  Ctuintug, 
requested  that  thou  wouldst  bear  in  mind  to  return  to  them  to^dty,  m 
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order  to  consult  about  an  important  and  novol  matter,  whidi  coaoerM 

their  whole  number."    The  scribiZ  were  notaries  or  clerks,  who  wrote 

out  the  public  accounts,  the  laws,  and  all  the  proceedings  of  the  ma|^ 

trates. — 38.  ImprinuU  hia  cwu  Mizceruuy  &c.    "  Be  so  cood  as  to  ^ 

Maecenas  to  seal  these  tablets,"  i.  e.  to  put  the  imperial  seal  to  these 

writinffs.    Maecenas  would  seal  them  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  froai 

whom  ne  had  received  the  imperial  signet;  a  duty  which  appertained  to 

him  as  Prafectus  Urbis  and  the  minister  of  Augustus.     The  address  in 

the  text  comes,  not  like  the  two  previous  ones,  through  the  medioiD  oi 

the  slave,  but  from  the  applicant  himself. — S9.  DiacerU.    For  «i  dixerit, 

and  that  for  si  dixerim.-^Si  w,  potes,    "  Thou  canst  if  thou  wilt"— 

40.  Septimus  octave  jn^picTf  &.C.    "The  seventli  year,  approaclung  to 

the  eighth,  is  now,  if  I  mistake  not,  elapsed,"  L  c^tis  now,  if  I  mistake 

not,  nearly  eight  years.    The  elegant  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood  in  fitr 

gerU,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  presenn  in  our  version,  must  be 

carefully  noted. — 42.  Duntaxat  ad  hoc,  dec.    "'  Only  thus  far,  however; 

as  one  whom  he  might  wish  to  take  along  with  him  in  his  chariot,  whea 

going  on  a  journey." — 44.  Hoc  genus,     •*Of  this  kind,"  i.  e.  such  as 

these  that  foltow. — Threx  est  G/Ulina  Syro  par.     "  Is  Grallina,  the  Thra- 

cian,  a  match  for  Syrusi"    The  allusion  is  to  two  gladiators  of  the  day, 

and  the  term  **  Thracian"  has  reference,  not  to  the  native  country  of  the 

individual  in  question,  but  to  the  kind  of  arms  in  which  he  was  arrayed, 

imitating  those  of  the  Tbracians.     Gladiators  were  distinguished  by  their 

armour  and  manner  of  fighting 

45-^60.  45.  MatvHna  parvm  cauto6,kc.  "The  celd  morning  wr 
begins  now  to  pinch  those  who  neglect  to  provide  against  it,"  i.  e.  who 
do  not  put  on  attire  suited  to  the  change  of  the  season.— 46.  Et  ffwt, 
"  And  other  things  of  this  kind."  For  et  alia  quce.  — Bene,  "  Safely." 
The  reference  is  to  things  of  no  importance,  which  may  be  safely  con- 
fided to  any  one,  even  if  he  be  of  the  most  loquacious  and  communica- 
tive habits,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  he  divulges  them, 
or  not.  The  expression  auris  rimosay  {**  a  leaky  ear,"  "an  ear  fiitl  of 
chinks,")  is  opposed  to  auris  hda,  and  imitated  fix)m  Terence,  {Eun,  K 
S.  2£r.^ — 48.  JVo5f«r.  "Our  friend."  The  reference  is  to  Horace,  and  the 
term  itself  is  quoted,  as  it  were,  from  the  sneering  language  of  othere  in 
relation  to  him. — Ludos  spectiiverU  una,  &c.  "  If  he  has  witnessed  the 
public  spec^des  in  company  with  Maecenas,  if  he  has  played  ball  alons 
with  him  in  the  Campus  Martins ;  Lucky  fellow !  all  exdaim."  With 
speetaverU  and  huerit  respectively,  understand  si. — 60.  Frigidus  a  Ros^ 
tris  manat,  &c  "  If  any  disheartening  rumour  spreads  from  the  Rostra 
through  tiie  crowded  streets."  Wim  manat  understand  sL — Rostris. 
The  Rostra  are  here  named  as  being  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the 
forum,  and  the  place  where  the  greatest  crowds  were  accustomed  to 
assemble.  By  the  terra  Rostra  is  meant  the  elevated  seat  from  which 
the  Roman  orators,  and  men  in  office,  addressed  the  assembled  people. 
The  appellatiou  was  derived  from  the  drcumstance  of  its  having  been 
adomea  with  the  beaks  of  some  galleys  taken  from  the  dty  of  Antiunv 
{Liv.  8. 12.) 

52 — 63.  52.  Dsos,  Alluding  to  Augustus  and  Maecenas,  and  analo- 
gous to  our  term  "  the  Great" — 64.  Ut  tu  semper  eris  derisor  !  **  How 
fond  thou  always  art  of  playing  the  fool  with  other  people,"  or,  more  lite- 
ralbr,  "  what  a  roguish  dissembler  thou  wilt  ever  be." — 55.  Si  qtndqwtm. 
"  It  I  have  heard  any  thing  at  all  about  the  matter."  Understand  mtdM. 
r-.Mttli^  pnnnissa  Triqustra  prte^a  9"^-    <*  Is  Cesar  going  to  give  ths 
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Ittids  he  promisecl  the  sokfiers,  in  Sicily  or  Italy  V  AcccN-dinff  to  Bent* 
lejf  the  referenee  here  is  to  the  dmsion  of  lanas  which  took  jMace  af^r 
Au^stus  had  overthrown  Sextus  Pompeius,  and  broo^t  Lepidus  to 
subjection.  — Triquetra.  An  appellation  given  to  Sicily  from  its  trian- 
gular shape. — 57.  Unum,  Equivalent  to  prct  omnibtts  aHis. — 58.  SdU- 
eet.  "To  be  sure." — 59.  Miatro,  Supply  timR — J^an  sine  voHs*  "Not 
without  aspirations  such  as  these." — 61.  S&mno,  The  allusion  is  to  the 
mid-day  slumber,  or  siesta,  so  customary  in  warm  climates.  The  poet 
sighs  the  more  deeply  for  this,  as  it  will  not  be  broken  in  upon  by  the 
annoying  duties  of  a  city  life. — Ir^eft^ms  horis.  The  poet  does  not 
mean,  by  this  expression,  hours  of  indolence,  as  some  pretend,  but 
"hours  of  peaceful  abstraction  from  the  worid." — 62.  Dueere  soUicUm 
jucvnda  oblmxt  mt(B,  "  To  drink  a  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  Ufe." 
A  beautiful  allusion  to  the  fabled  waters  of  Lethe,  which  all  who  en- 
tered Elysium  previously  drank,  and  lost,  in  consequence,  every  recol- 
lection of  the  cares  and  troubles  of  life."— 63.  Faba  Pythagora  cognata. 
•*  The  bean  related  to  Pythagoras^"  A  {feasant  allusion  to  the  famous 
precept  of  Pythagoras,  to  abstain  froin  beans,  mdiuav  Jneixt^^ai,    This 

Srecept  is  one  of  the  mysteries  which  the  ancient  Pythagoreans  never 
isclosed.  Horace,  however,  evidently  refers  here  to  mat  solution  which 
makes  the  philosopher  to  have  regarded  beans  as  among  the  receptacles 
of  souls,  and  hence  he  jocosely  styles  the  bean  eoenata,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  its  containing  the  soul  of  some  relation  of  me  sage's. 

65—87.  65.  0  noctes  camzque  deum !  "  Ah !  nights  and  refections  of  the 
gods !"  Equivalent  to  noctes  ccmceque  deit  dignce. — J^eique,  Understand 
familiMres  or  amici. — 66.  ArUe  larem  propriwn.  "  Before  my  own  hearth." 
Analogous,  in  one  sense,  to  our  modem  phrase,  "by  my  own  fire-side." — 66. 
Vemasqus  vrocaces.  Those  slaves  who  were  bom  in  their  master's  house 
were  callea  vemcz,  and  were  more  forward  and  pert-lhan  others,  because 
ihev  were  commonly  more  indulged. — 67.  Lihatis  daptbw,  "From  the 
dishes  oflT  which  we  have  supped."  LibaUs  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of 
degustatis  or  adesis. — Prout.  To  be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable. — 68. 
IncBquales.  "  Of  different  sizes,"  i.  e.  either  large  or  small,  as  might  suit 
the  guest.— 69.  Legibxts  insanis.  Alluding  to  the  laws  which  the  master 
of  the  feast,  or  symposiarch,  at  the  ancient  entertainments,  was  accus- 
tomed to  impose  on  the  guests,  and,  in  conformity  with  which,  they  were 
compeUed  to  drink  equal  quantities  of  liquor,  and  out  of  cups  otan  equal  . 
size. — Seu  qttis  capit  acria  fords  pocula,  "  Whether  one  of  a  strong  head 
diooses  brimrairig  bumpers."  The  expression  acria  poctUa  is  intended  to 
denote  such  cups  as  best  suit  hard  drinkers,  acres  potatores. — 70.  UvescU. 
"  Grows  mellow." — 72.  Lepos.  The  name  of  a  celebrated  dancer  of  the 
day. — 73.  Aptamus,  "  We  discuss." — 75.  Ustis  rectumne,  " Utifity  or 
virtue." — 76.^  Q,u<z  sit  naturabonij  &c.  "What  is  the  nature  of  good,  and 
what  its  perfection." — 77.  Garrit  aniles  ex  re  fabeUas,  "Prates  away  old 
wives'  tales  adapted  to  the  subject  in  hand."  The  expression  amies  fa- 
bellas  must  be  here  taken  without  the  least  intermixture  of  irony.— 78. 
Jirelli,  Arellius  would  seem  to  have  been  some  wealthy  individual  in 
the  neighbourhood,  full  of  anxious  care,  (the  curse  that  generally  accom- 
panies wealth,}  respecting  the  safe  possession  of  his  treasures.  The 
whole  moral  or  the  story,  which  is  here  mtroduced,  tums  upon  the  dis- 
qufiet  and  solicitude  that  are  so  often  the  companions  of  riches. — 79 
OUm,  "  Once  upon  a  time." — 80.  Rwticus  urbanum  murem  nitw,  &c. 
The  beautiful  effect  produced  by  the  antithetical  collocation  of  the  words 
In  this  line,  is  deserving  of  all  praise.  It  is  repeated  in  the  suceeedmg 
one.—Panpere  cava.    "In  his  poor  hole."— 82.  ^spcr.     " Frugal"— W 
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tamin  mrefum.  &c  *'  Yet  so  as  to  open,  at  times,  in  acts  of  hospitalily, 
his  bosom  closely  attentive  otherwise  to  his  narrow  circumstances." 
Return  onimtmi  is  equivalent  iiere,  as  Ddring  well  explains  it,  toimimum 
arctis  rebus  interUtm, — 83.  Qidd  muUa  ?  "  To  cut  short  a  long  story." — 
Jfeque  ille  invidU,  ** He  neither  grudged  him,"  i.  e.  he  spreadplentifully 
before  him.— 86.  FasHdia.  '*The  damtiness.''— 87.  Tmgentis  male, 
«  Who  scarcely  deigned  to  touch." 

^—108.  88.  Pater  ipse  domus.  "Themasterof  the  house  himself." 
The  country-mouse  is  thus  pleasantly  styled,  as  the  entertainer  of  the  04^- 
mou^. — Paleain  hcma.  "On  fresh  straw,"  i.  e.  just  collected  in  this 
year's  harvest — 89.  Esset  odor  lUiwnque,  "Kept  eating  wheat  and 
darnel."  By  ador,  strictly  spe^^ing,  is  nere  meant  a  species  pf  grain,  o( 
the  genus  Triticum,  called  by  the  Germans  "Dinkel,"  "  Speb,"  and  by  us 
"Spelt" — Relinquent,  Understand  hospiti.-^91,  J^Temoris,  The  term 
nemus  is  here  taken  to  denote  "  a  woody  height."— PotiAitem  vivere.  "  In 
leading  a  life  of  privations." — 93.  Mikicrede.  "  Take  mv  advice." — Ter- 
resiria  qwmdo  mortales  animiiSf  &c.'*  Since  all  terrestial  things  live,  having 
obtain^  as  their  lot  mortal  souls,"  i.  e.  since  mortal  souls  have  been  allot- 
ted to  all  things  that  exist  upon  the  earth.  The  city -mouse,  having  seen 
more  of  the  world  than  his  country-acquaintance,  appears  to  great  advan- 
tage by  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  deals  out  the  doctnnes  of  Epicurus  re- 
specting the  non-existence  of  a  future  state  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  {diiloso- 
pher.  A  mouse  turned  sceptic  is,  indeed,  an  odd  sight! — 95.  Quo  hone 
eirca.  A  tmesis  for  quodrca  bone, — 98.  Pepulere,  *'  Had  wrought  upon." 
— 100.  Jamque  tenebat  nox,  &c.  An  amusing  imitation  of  the  gravity  and 
dignity  of  epic  verse.  According  to  the  poets,  Night  ascends  trojfn  the 
East  in  her  chariot^  as  the  sun  is  sinking^in  the  ocean,  and  pursues  her 
course  towards  the  West — 102.  Cocco.  The  ancients  regarded  the  coccus 
as  a  kind  of  grain.  It  is,  in  reaUty,  however,  a  species  of  insect,  adhering 
to  the  bark  uf  the  Qttercus  cocci/tra.  From  the  coccus  is  obtained  a  beau- 
tiful crimson  colour.  It  is  frequently,  however,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
put  for  purple.  Compare  verse  106,  where  the  iermpurpurea  itself  occurs. 
—103.  Canderet.  ^  Glittered."— 106.  Procul.  "  On  high."  auahfying 
exstructis, — 107.  Veluli  succincius  cursitat  hospes,  "  He  runs  up  and  down 
like  an  active  host"— 108.  Continuatque  dapes,  '<  And  keeps  serving  up 
one  dish  after  another." — Vemilitert  i]^sis  fungitur  qfficiis.  "  Performs  afi 
the  duties  of  an  attentive  servant"  Literally,  "  peribrms  the  duties  of  the 
entertairmient  themselves  like  a  slave." — 109.  Prcdibans.  "  Tasting  previ- 
ously." The  city  mouse  here  performs  the  office  o^ pr<zg^st<Uor,  The  pr(Z' 
gustatorea  were  slaves,  whose  business  it  was  to  ascertain,  by  previously 
tasting  them,  whether  the  dishes  to  be  set  on  table  were  properly  seasoned 
or  not 

110 — 117.  110.  BonUque  rebus  agitf  Sac,  "And  plays  the  part  of  a 
delighted  guest  amid  the  good  cheer  which  surrounds  him." — 1 12.  Volvo- 
rum,  "  Of  the  folding-doors." — Lectis  excussit  utrumque.  "  Drove  them 
each  in  terror  from  t^ir  couches."— 114  Molossis  canibus.  Consult  note 
on  Epode,  6.  5.— 116.  Valeas,  "Fare  thee  well"— 117.  Tenui  ervo, 
**  With  humble  vetche*." 


Satire  7.  The  dialogue  which  here  takes  place,  between  Horace 
and  one  of  his  slaves,  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  held  during  the 
SMhmiaUa,    Availing  himself  of  the  freedom  dUowed  to  his  class  during 
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that  season  of  festive  enjoyment,  the  slave  upbraids  hts  master  with  his 
defects  and  vices,  and  maintains,  in  conformity  with  one  of  those  para- 
doxes borrowed  from  the  Grecian  schools,  that  the  wise  man  alone  is 
free.  His  sarcasms  have  so  much  truth  and  bitterness,  that  his  master 
at  length  loses  temper,  and,  being  unable  to  answer  him,  silences  him 
'  with  menaces.  The  nflh  satire  of  Persius  hinges  on  the  same  philo- 
sophical paradox ;  but  that  poet  has  taken  twice  the  number  of  verses 
to  express  the  same  ideas  as  Horace,  and  after  all  has  expressed  them 
more  obscurely.     {Dutdop's Roman  Literature,  vol.  3.  p.  259.) 

1 — 8.  1.  Jamdudum  ausctUtOy  &c.  "  I  have  for  a  long  while  been 
listening  to  thy  remarks,  and,  being  desirous  of  speaking  a  few  words 
with  thee,  I  dread  to  do  so  because  I  am  a  slave." — 2,  Davusne  ?  "Is 
tlus  Davus  ?"  The  poet  expresses  his  angry  surprise  at  the  familiarity 
of  his  slave,  bat  a  moment  after  recollects  himself,  and  grants  him  the 
usual  license  of  the  Saturnalia. — ltd,  "  'Tis  even  so.** — 3.  Etfrugi  quod 
sit  satiSy  &c.  "  And  an  honest  one  too  as  far  as  is  needful,  that  is,  so  ' 
that  thou  mayest  think  him  likely  to  live  long."  The  Romans  had  the 
same  popular  prejudice  among  them  that  exists  even  at  the  present  day. 
When  any  one  was  distinguished  in  an  eminent  degree  for  virtue  or 
merit,  they  imagined  he  would  not  live  long.  Davus  therefore  explains, 
in  accordance  with  this  belief,  what  he  means  by  qnod  sit  saHs.  He  is 
honest  enough,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  may  tempt  the  gods  to  with- 
draw him  from  the  earth. — 4.  ^fre,  libertate  DeceifHni,  &c.  The  reference 
is  to  the  festival  of  the  Saturnalia. — 6.  Constanter.  "Without  any  in- 
termission," i.  e.  they  pursue  one  constant  course  of  vice.  Davus  here 
enters  upon  his  subject  with  the  voice  and  manner  of  his  master.  ^  The 
character  of  Priscus  is  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  Tigellius  in  the 
third  satire  of  the  first  book. — 7.  Propositunu  "  Whatever  they  have 
once  proposed  unto  themselves,"  how  dishonourable  soever  it  may  be. 
—J^atat.  "Fluctuate." — 8,  Pravis  obnoxia.  " Exposed  to  the  contami- 
nation of  evil."— -Sacpc  notatus  cum  tribus  aneUis,  &c.  "  Priscus  was 
frequently  observed  with  three  rings,  at  other  times  with  his  left  hand 
completely  bare  of  them,"  i.  e.  Priscus  sometimes  wore  three  rings  or 
his  left  hand,  at  other  times  none.    With  inanis  supply  andlis. 

10 — 14.  10,  Vixlt  incequalis.  "He  led  an  inconsistent  life."  **AH 
aqtude  hominifuit  ittt." —  Clavum  ut  mutaret  in  horas.  "  So  as  to  change  hit 
elavus  every  hour,"  i.  e.  so  as  to  appear  one  moment  in  the  lotus  elavua 
of  a  senator,  and  at  another  in  the  angustus  davus  of  an  eques.  From 
this  it  would  follow,  that  Priscus,  if  he  had  indeed  any  real  existence, 
was  a  member  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  of  senatorian  rank. — U. 
wEdifttt*  ex/nagnis  subito  se  conderet,  &c.  "  From  a  splendid  mansion 
he  would  on  a  sudden  hide  himself  in  a  place,  from  which  a  decent 
freedman  could  hardly  with  propriety  come  out."  Mundior  literally 
means  one  a  little  more  attentive  than  ordinary  to  the  decencies  and  pro- 
prieties of  life,  and  hence  mundior  libertinuLs  denotes  one  of  the  more  decent 
class  of  freedmen,  and  who  is  raised  above  the  ordinary  level. — 14.  Ver- 
tumnis  qmtqiiot  suiit  natus  iniquis.  "  Born  beneath  the  anger  of  the^ 
Vertunjni,  as  many  as  there  are."  Vertumnus  was  an  ancient  deity  of 
the  Etrurians,  whose  worship  was  brought  to  Roifle.  He  possessed,  like 
the  Gh-ecian  Proteus,  the  power  of  transforming  himself  mto  any  shape 
or  form  at  pleasure,  an  attribute  which  the  plural  name  is  here  purposely 
ttsed  to  express,  as  if  each  new  shape  were  a  separate  Vertumnus. 
Hoace  the  meaning  here  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  as  follows  :  that 
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when  PriseuB  wm  born,  Vertumnua,  in  anf  er,  gare  Whl  a  chabging, 
fickle,  and  inconstant  disposition. 

15—26.  15.  Juata.  "Well-merited,"  i.  e.  the  jnst  punidiment  ot 
bis  intemperance.— 16.  Caniudit.  "  Had  crippled."— 17.  Pfmnum.  "  Th^ 
box,"  into  which  the  tali  or  teaaera  were  cast  from  another  called  the 
frUiUu9y  and  out  of  whidi  they  were  then  thrown  upon  the  ganung-boaid 
or  table,  was  styled  pHmus. — Ttdos,  The  taii  here  meant  are  those  de- 
scribed in  the  note  on  Ode  2. 7.  25.  For  the  other  kind,  consult  note  on 
Sat  2.  3. 171.-18.  PaviU  "  Maintained,"  or  «  kept."— 19.  Tantolm- 
ua  miaer  ac  prior  tffo,  &c  "  By  so  much  less  wretched,  and  better  ofl; 
than  the  other,  who,  one  while,  struggles  with  a  tight,  another,  with  % 
loosened,  cord,"  i.  e,  who  one  moment  struggles  with  his  paseioos,  and 
the  next  instant  yields  to  then*  violence. — ^21.  HeMe.  Equivalent  hwe  to 
aUUinu-^Hac  tarn  puHda.  "Such  tedious  trash .»»— 22.  Furcifer.  "  Ras- 
cal." The  term  fiirdfer  literally  denotes  a  slave  who  has  been  subjected 
to  the  punishment  of  the  ^rca.  It  was  a  piece  of  wood  that  went 
round  their  necks,  and  to  which  their  hands  were'  tied.  In  this  state 
they  were  driven  about  the  neighbourhood  under  the  lash,  more,  how- 
ever, for  the  sake  oi  ignominy,  Siau  that  of  actual  bodily  punishment. 
—23.  Plebia,  In  the  sense  of  popu/t.- 24  MiUa,  Supply  qfut  laudas. 
— Tc  agat.  "  Transfer  thee."- 25.  .Out  quia  non  aentia,  &c.  "  Either 
because  thou  dost  not  reaMy  think  that  to  be  more  correct,  which  thoo 
cryest  up  as  such." — 2S.  Firmusf  "With  any  kinti  of  firmneas."— ^£« 
harea  ne^iddquam  cceno,  &c.  "  And  stickest  fast,  vainly  desiring  to 
pluck  thy  foot  out  of  the  mire." 

28—3^.  28,  Roma,  «  When  at  Rome."— 89.  Lww.  "Everfickle.» 
-30.  Seeurum  dua,  "  Thy  quiet  dish  of  herbs." — ^c,  velut  usquam 
vinctua  eaa,  £tc  "  And,  as  if  thou  always  goest  out  to  sup  on  compul- 
sion, so,  if  not  invited  abroad,  thou  callest  Uivself  a  lucky  fellow,  and  - 
art  delighted,  because  thou  art  obliged  to  dnnk  no  where." — 32.  Juaae- 
ritadae  Jtfaccfww,  &c.  The  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows  :  But  see  how 
inconsistent  thy  conduct  is  in  this  also.  Should  Mscenas  invite  thee  to 
sup  with  him,  immediately  with  a  loud  tone  of  voice  thou  callest  on  thy 
slaves  to  bring  thee  whatever  may  be  needed  for  the  visit,  and  hastenest 
away  with  rapid  footsteps.  The  buffoons,  who  expected  to  sup  with 
thee  depart,  after  heartily  cursing  and  abusing  thee  aside — 33.  Servm,  sub 
luntina  prima,  "  Late  in  the  evening,  at  the  first  lighting  of  the  lamps." 
The  usual  time  for  the  Roman  cema  was  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock 
afternoon  in  summer,  and  the  tenth  hour  in  winter.  Maecenas,  however, 
being  entrusted,  as  minister,  with  the  administration  of  a  wide  empire, 
could  not  observe  so  seasonable  an  hour  as  others. — 34.  Oletmi,  The 
oil  is  here  wanted  for  the  lamp  which  is  to  guide  his  footstep  as  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  residence  of  his  patron,  and  also  when  returning  from  the 
same. — 36.  J\Iidviita  et  actirroe,  Horace  would  seem  from  this  to  have 
had  parasites  of  his  own  as  well  as  the  great  In  a  city  like  Rome, 
which, might  be  called  a  world  in  itself,  this  could  not  be  well  otherwise. 
— 36.  Tin  non  referenda  precatu  "  After  having  uttered  secret  impreca^ 
tions  against  thee."  The  expression  tibi  non  referenda  is  equivalent  here 
to  tibi  non  audienda* 

37 — 45.  37.  Etenim,  faieor,  me,  dixerit  iUe,  &c.  Mulvius  here  utters  a 
part  of  the  abuse  which  has  just  been  alluded  to.  It  must  be  supposed, 
iiowever,  to  be  spoken  nmde.— Dixerit  iUe,  **  Mulvius  may  say." — 35. 
Ihici  tenire  Itivem.    *<  That  I  am  easily  led  away  by  my  stomach,"  to  pUy 
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'lie  part  of  a  parasite  and  bufibon.— ^ttynm  nidore  supirun;  **  I  raise  mf 
40se  at  a  savoury  smell."  A  Graecism,  for  nasits  miki  supmahtr.-^S^.  ^i 
qidd  vis.  "  If  thou  pleasest."— 40.  Ultro.  **  Unprovoked  by  me."— 41. 
Verbiique  deCoris  obvolvas  vUium  ?  "  And  wilt  thou  cloak  thy  vices  beneath 
specious  names  ?" — 42.  QmU  si  me  stultior  ipso,  &c.  Davus  now  speaks  in 
his  own  person.  "What  if  thou  art  found  to  be  a  greater  fool  even 
than  myself  who  was  purchased  for  five  hundred  drachmas?"  i.  e.  evea 
than  myself,  a  poor  cheap  slave.  Five  hundred  drachmas  was  a  low  price 
for  a  slave. —43.  ^ufer  me  vuUti  terrere,  &c.  Horace,  unable  to  bear  pa- 
ti^itly  the  sarcasms  of  Davus,  especially  the  one  last  uttered,  assumes  an 
angry  look,  and  raises  his  hand  in  a  threatening  manner,  and  hence  the 
sltLve  observes :  "Away  with  trying  to  terrify  me  by  that  look ;  restrain 
thy  hand  and  thy  anger." — 45.  Crispini  janitor.  In  order  that  the  sage 
precepts  of  Crispinus  may  be  set  forth  in  all  their  dignity  and  value,  the 
very  porter  at  his  door  is  here  laughably  supposed  to  have  eagerly  imbibed 
them,  and  then  doled  them  out  to  Davus  and  other  equally  eager  expeo' 
tants. 

54 — ^71.  54.  Prodis  exjudiee  Dama  twrpis.  '^*  Prom  a  magistrate  thou 
comest  forth  a  vile  Dam&,"i.  e.  a  vile  slave.  Davus  calls  ms  master  a 
judge,  because  Augustus  had  granted  him  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  gold 
ringf  and  of  assuming  the  angustiu  claims ^  or  garb  of  ue  £k[uestrian  o^er 
Tluis,  he  was,  in  fact,  incorporated  into  the  Iwdy  of  Roman  knights,  from 
among  whom  the  jiuHees  selecti  were  in  part  chosen. — 69.  ^tctoratus, 
"  Bound,  as  a  gladiator,  by  the  terms  of  thy  agreement"  Those  who 
sold  themselves  to  a  /ams<{7,  or  master  of  gladiators,  engaged  in  a  form 
or  bond  to  suffer  every  thing,  sword,  fire,  wliips,  chains,  and  death.  They 
were  then  received  into  theprofession,  and  styled  auctorati,  while  the  term 
auctormnentum  was  applied  as  wdl  to  the  agreement  which  they  madcL  af 
to  tiic  wages  receivea  by  them  under  it. — 60.  Peecdti  conscia  heriUs,  Re- 
ferring to  the  andUa, — 61.  Estone.  Equivalent  to  nonne  et<.— -71.  Praoa, 
•*  With  stubborn  perversity." 

73—81.  73.  Sapiens,  "  Wisely,"  i.  e.  from  the  fear  of  punishment. 
Davus  imagines  his  master's  virtue,  like  his  own  honesty,  was  merely 
an  effect  of  fear. — 76.  Tvne  mibi  dimdnus,  &c  "  Art  thou  my  master, 
thyself  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  so  many  and  powerful  passions  and 
Inen,  whom  the  praetor's  rod,  though  thrice  and  four  times  laid  upon  thy 
head,  can  never  free  from  wretched  fears?" — 76.  Vindicta.  The  rod 
with  which  the  praetot  touched  the  head  of  those  who  received  their  free- 
dom, according  to  the  form  of  manumission  styled  "per  Vindietam." 
The  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  that  the  praetor  might  make  the  body 
indeed  free,  but  not  the  mind.  This  last  was  only  to  be  accomplished 
by  wisdom.-^78.  Mde  super,  dictis  quod  nan  Uvias  valeat,  **  Add,  be- 
sides, what  is  of  no  less  weight  than  the  things  already  mentioned  by 
me." — ^79.  Vicarius.  "  An  underling."  Slaves  were  sometimes  allowed 
by  their  masters  to  lay  out  what  little  tnoney  they  had  saved  with  their 
eonsent  (called  then*  pecuUum)  in  the  purchase  of  a  slave  for  themselves, 
who  was  styled  vicanus,  and  from  whose  labours  they  might  make  pro- 
fit—Utt  mos  vester  ait, — "  As  your  custom  expresses  it,"  i.  e.  as  it  is 
customary  with  you  masters  to  call  him. — 80.  Tibi  quid  sum  ego? 
"What  am  I  in  respect  of  thee." — 81.  Miis  servis  miser,  atque  duceris, 
fee.  **  Art  thyself  a  wretched  slave  to  others,  and  art  managed,  as  a 
puppet  is  by  means  of  sinews  not  his  own." 

83 — 94.    83.  Sapiem,    Bavus  here  quotes  the  well-known  maxim  oC 
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the  Stoic  sect.  Consult  note  oa  Sat  1.  3.  123. — Sihi  qui  hnj^enotLi. 
«  Who  exercises  dominion  over  himself.'' — 85.  Responsare  cuptduiiitu, 
&c  **  Firm  in  resisting  his  appetites,  in  contemning  the  honours  of  the 
world."  Fortis  responsare  is  a  Qrecism  for  fortis  in  re^^ongmido,  and  so 
also  forHs  amtemnere  for  fortis  in  contemnench, — 86.  In  seipso  Mhs, 
'^  Relying  solely  on  himself.''  According  to  the  stoics,  since  those 
things  only  are  truly  good  whichv  are  becoming  and  virtuous,  and  ance 
virtue,  which  is  seated  in  the  mind,  is  alone  suSicient  ibr  happiness,  ex- 
ternal thin^  eontiibute  noUung  towards  happiness.  The  wise  roan,  in 
«very  condition,  is  happy  in  the  possession  of  a^mind  accommodated  to 
nature,  and  all  external  things  are  consaauently  indifferent'. — Terei  ot- 
que  rotundut,  <*  Smooth  and  round."  The  metaphor  is  taken  from  a 
globe.  Our  defects  are  so  many  inequalities  and  roughnesses,  wlucli 
wisdom  polishes  and  rubs  off.  The  image,  too,  suits  extremely  well 
with  the  other  part  of  the  description,  in  $t  ipso  Mus. — Extemi  ne  quid 
9«Ueat,  &c.  "  So  that  no  external  substance  can  adhere  to  the  surface, 
by  reason  of  the  polish  which  it  possesses,"  L  e.  so  that  no  moral  defile- 
ment can  attach  itself  where  there  is  nothing  congenial  to  receive  it. — 
89.  Manea.  **  With  feelffe  power." — PcUsne  ex  kit  ut  proprhtm  quid 
noseere  ?  **  Canst  thou,  out  of  all  these  qualities,  recognise  any  one  that 
belongs  pecnUariy  to  thee?" — 90.  VexaL  Equivalent  to  eonhtnuUose 
fractal.— 91.  Oelida.  Understand  aqwu—^Z.  Jfon  quis.  "  Thou  canst 
not."  QuM  from  queo. — 93.  Dominus  ncn  Unens.  "An  unrelenting 
master,"  i.  e.  the  tyrant-sway  of  thy  passions. — 94.  Versataue  negonUnu 
**  And  urges  thee  on,  though  striving  to  resist"  Equivalent  to  repug' 
nmUeminciM, 

9(h— 100.  95.  Pmsutca  torpas  tdbella.  «  Art  lost  m  stupid  admb^tion 
«f  a  picture  by  Pausias.**  Pausias  was  a  Greek  painter,  a  native  of 
Sicyon,  and  flourished  about  «60  B.  C— 96.  (ltd  peecas  minus  atque  ego^ 
Ice  "  How  art  thou  less  deserving  of  blame  than  I  l^^FidHj  Rutubaque, 
out  PiacideianU  &c  Fulvius,  Rutuba  and  Placideianus  were  three  famous 
gladiators  of  the  day,  and  the  allusion  m  the  text  is  to  the  delineations  of 
gladiatorial  combats,  which  were  put  up  in  public,  and  were  intended  to 
announce  the  coming  sports,  being  analo^usin  thui  respect  to  our  modern 
show-bills.  These  representations  were  in  general  rudely  drawn ;  some- 
thnes,  however,  much  skill  was  displayed  in  their  execution. — 97.  Con- 
tento  poplUe.  "With  the  sinews  of  the  ham  ^rongVy  stretched."  This 
is  intended  to  represent  the  posture  of  a  gladiatcnr^  when  facing  his  anta- 
gonist, resting  firmly  on  one  leg,  and  having  the  other  thrown  out  in  ad- 
vance "  contenJto  poplUe.^ — 100.  ^quam  et  cessator  Davus^  &c  The  con- 
nection is  as  follows:  "Davus,  if  he  spends  any  thne  in  gazing  upon 
such  sights,  is  called  a  knave  and  a  loiterer ;  while  thou  art  styled  a  nice 
and  experienced  judge  of  ancient  woriis  of  art"  •Audis,  literally,  « thou 
hearest  thyself  styled,"  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  usage  with  respect  to 
Ihe  verb  ^o4<a.      Consult  note  on  Satire  8.  6.  20. 

102— 1 18.  109.  ^fU  ego.  "  I  am  called  a  good-for-nothing  rascal."- 
Tibi  ingens  virtus  atque  animus,  &c  "Do  thy  mighty  virtue  and  courage 
*«sist  the  temptation  of  a  good  supper?"  Compare,  as  regards  responsat, 
rerse  85. — 104  Obsequium  ventris  ndhi  p^miciesius  est,  £c  The  train 
•f  ideas  is  as  follows :  if  I,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  hungry 
stomach,,  lay  my  hands  on  a  smoking  cake,  it  is  more  ftital  to  me:  and 
why,  pray?  Because  my  back  must  pay  for  it  And  dost  thou  ima^e 
that  thou  obtainest  with  any  more  impunity  those  rare  and  exquisite 
^:.u^l   Thou  wilt  pay  in  truth  but  too  deari^  for  them.    Those  eo^llcw 
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repasts  create  only  palling  and  distaste,  and  thy  enfeebled  and  tottering 
feet  cannot  sustain  the  weight  of  thy  pampered  and  sickly  frame. — 106. 
Q,u(z  paroo  sumi  nequettnt,  **  Which  cannot  be  obtained  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense." Equivalent  to  qux  parvo  pretlo  par  or  i  non  possunt.'^lOJ,  Inam»' 
rescunt.  "Begin  to  palf."  Compare  Sat,  2.  2.  43.— 103.  lUuaique  pedes. 
"  Thy  tottering  feet." — 109.  Qai  uvam  furtiva  miUat  strigilu  **  Who  ex- 
changes a  stolen  scraper  for  a  grape."  An  bypallage,  for  qtd  wa  strigilem 
mutat,^*  By  the  strigiUs  of  tfa«  Romans  was  meant  a  kind  of  scraper, 
used  in  the  baths,  to  rub  off  the  sweat  and  filth  from  the  body.  It  was 
made  of  horn  or  brass,  sometimes  of  silver  or  ^old. — 110.  ^ui  pracUa 
vendUf  nil  servile,  &c.  "  And  has  he  nothing  service  about  him,  who,  the 
slave  of  his  appetite,  sells  his  estates,"  L  e.  m  order  to  obtain  means  Jbr 
Hfl  gratification. — 112.  Tecum  esse,  **Hold  converse  with  thyself." — Jmi 
otia  rtcle  ponere,  **  Nor  employ  thy  leisure  moments  as  they  should  be 
employed." — 113.  Teque  ipsiMi  vitas  fugitivtis  et  erro.  "Andshunnest 
self-examination  like  a  fugitive  and  a  vagrant  slave." — 116.  Unde'mihi 
Upidem  7  *'  Where  shall  i  get  a  stone  ?"  In  this  angry  exclamation  the 
verb  is  omitted  by  a  very  natural  ellipsis :  supply  sumam  or  petam, — 118. 
^cedes  opera  agro  nana  SaHno,  *'  Thou  shalt  go  as  the  ninth  slave  to 
labour  on  my  Sabine  farm."  Literally :  **  thou  shalt  be  added  to  my 
Sabine  farm  as  a  ninth  labourer."  Opera  is  put  for  operarius.  Horace 
had  eight  slaves  thus  employed  ah^ady,  and  threatens  that  Davus  shall 
makelhe  ninth. 


Satire  8.  This  satire  contains  an  account,  by  one  of  the  fuests  wno 
was  present,  of  a  banquet  given  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Nasidienus 
M>  Maecenas.  The  host  had  invited  three  persons,  of  first-rate  distinc- 
tion at  the  court  of  Augustus,  along  with  the  minister;  Msecenas 
brought  with  him  two  others  of  the  same  rank :  and  a  coupk  of  bufibons 
completed  the  party.  The  description  of  the  entertainment  exhibits  a 
picture,  probably  as  true  as  it  is-lively,of  a  Roman  feast,  given  by  a  per- 
son of  bad  taste  affecting  the  manners  that  prevailed  in  a  superior  rank. 
Aji  ill-judged  expense  and  profudon  had  loaded  the  table  ;  every  ele- 

ffance  of  the  season  was  procured,  but  was  either  tainted  from  being  too 
ong  kept,  or  spoiled  in  dressing  by  a  cook  who  had  forgotten  his  art  in 
a  miser's  kitchen.  Yet  the  host  commends  every  dish  with  such  an  im- 
pertinent and  ridiculous  afiectation,  that  he  at  last  talks  his  guests  out  of 
his  mansion. 

1 — 3.  1.  J^asidieni,  To  be  pronomiced  ^asid^eni  in  mescal  read- 
ing. Who  Nasidienus  himself^ was  cannot  be  ascertained,  nor  is  it  of 
the  least  importance.  From  the  5Sth  verse  it  would  appear  that  the  name 
of  the  individual  in  question  was  Nasidienus  Rufus. — Beati.  Equiva- 
lent to  divitisy  a  usage  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Horace. — 2.  J^am  mihi 
convivam  qucerenii,  &c  The  construction  is,  Jfam  dieUa  es  heri  nUM 
qucerenti  te  convivam,  potare  iUic  de  medio  die,  *<  For  I  was  told  yesterday, 
when  seeking  to  make  thee  my  guest,  that  thou  wert  i(finkin^  there  since 
noon." — 3.  De  medh  die.  Equivalent  in  strictness  to  a  medno  sUUim  die. 
The  usual  time  for  the  Roman  ccena  was  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock 
afternoon,  in  summer,  and  the  tenth  hour  in  winter.  It  was  esteemed 
luxurious  to  sup  earlier  than  this,  and  an  entertainment,  therefore,  begun 
before  the  usual  time,  and  prolonged  till  late  at  night,  was  called  by  way 
of  reproach,  convivium  tempestivumy  under  which  class  the  present  one 
would  fall.  What  is  heie  stated  respecting  the  hours  of  the  RomaQ 
(i^nif,  applies,  of  course,  only  to  timet  of  \mvfff  Bad  wealthi    Tht  |n< 
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mitive  Romans  supped  at  eyening,  and  made  the  praniktm,  or  dnmer,  • 
hearty  meal,  whereas  with  their  (feacendants  the  prandium  became  a  very 
slight  repast,  and  the  coma  the  principal  meal — Sic  tU  mihi  nunquam  m 
vita  iuerit  melius,  *'  Why,  it  pleased  me  so  much,  that  nothing  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life  ever  delighted  me  more." 

4 — 11.  4.  Doy  9t  grave  non  esU  *'Tell  me,  if  it  b  not  too  much 
trouble." — 5.  Plicavtrit:  "Appeased." — 6.  Lucanuaaptr,  Consult  note 
on  Sat.  2.  3.  234. — Leni  fuU  Awtro  eaptus,  "  It  wjas  taken  while  the 
South  wind  blew  gentl}[."  The  flesh  of  the  boar,  if  the  animeJ  was 
taken  when  the  south  wind  blew  violently,  soon  became  rancid,  biil»  if 
taj^en  when  the  same  wind  blew  gently,  would  be  tender.  Either  by 
buying  it  cheap,  or  by  keeping  it  too  long,  the  boar  in  question  was  pro- 
bably tainted ;  but  the  host  would  insinuate  that  it  had  a  particular  flavour, 
by  being  taken  when  the  south  wind  blew  gently,  and  was  delicate  and 
tender. — 7.  ,^cria  circum  Tapuht  &c  The  articles  here  mentioned  were 
such,  as  might  best,  by  their  sharp  and  pungent  taste,  overcome  the  tainted 
flavour  of  the  boar,  as  well  as  excite  the  guests  to  eat. — 8.  Rapula. 
Consult  note  on  Sat.  2.  2.  43.— -JLociitcee.  Consult  note  Sat,  2.  4.  59. — 
Halec,  Consult  note  on  SaL  2.  4  7S,—F<Bcula  Coo.  '*  Burnt  tartar 
of  Coan  wine."  Consult  note  on  Sat.  2. 4.  73. — 10.  Puer  alte  cinctus, 
"A  young  slave  tucked  high."  Among  the  Romans,  the  young  slaves, 
employed  in  the  interior  of  the  dwellings,  were  generally  clad  in  a  short 
tunic,  descending  no  farther  than  the  knees.  This  was  done,  not  so  much 
with  a  view  to  activity  and  expeditioa  as  from  a  refinement  of  luxuiy. 
The  custom  is  here  carried  by  Nasidienus  to  a  ridiculous  extreme,  in 
order  that  every  part  of  this  strange  entertainment  may  be  in  unison.— 
Aeernam.  According  to  Pliny  (H.  J^,  16. 15.)  the  maple  was  next  in 
value  to  the  citron  wood.  The  scholiast  remarks  that  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  a  maple-wood  table  is  another  proof  of  the  sordid  habits  of 
Nasidienus,  smce  a  man  of  his  riches  should  have  had  a  table  of  citron- 
wood,  with  which,  too,  the  gausape  purpweumj  mentioned  immediately 
after,  would  have  much  better  comported. — 11.  Gauaape  pwrpwreo.  The 
Gausape  {gausapa^  or  gausapunif)  was  a  kind  of  towel  or  cloth,  having  oo 
one  side  a  long  nap :  those  used  by  the  rich  were  made  of  wool,  and  dyed 
of  some  bright  colour. — Et  alter  sublegit  quodcunque  jaceret  inutile^  &c. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  fragments  of  the  least,  the  crumbs,  bones,  &c.  The 
slave,  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  these,  was  styled  anakcta. 

13 — 19.  13.  Ut  Mtica  virgo  dim  sacris  Cereris.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  Canephoriy  or  young  Athenian  females,  who  bore,  at  the  mystic  fes- 
tival of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  certain  sacred  symbols  belon^ng  to  tiie 
secret  worship  of  these  deities,  covered  over  in  baskets.  Their  pace  was 
always  slow  and  solemn.  Horace,  in  expressing  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  gait  of  Hydaspes  and  that  of  the  females  just  alluded  to, 
means,  of  course,  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  stately  march  of  the  slave. — 
14.  Hydaspes.  A  slave,  as  his  name  proves,  from  India.  The  wealthy 
Romans  were  fond  of  having  in  their  household  establishments  slaves  of 
various  nations. — 15.  Ckium  maris  expers.  Horace  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  mean,  that  this  wine,  served  up  by  Nasidienus,  was  of  inferior 
quaUty,  from  the  want  of  salt  water :  it  is  more  probable,  however,  that 
by  expers  maris  he  intends  to  insinuate,  that  the  wine  in  question  was  a 
factitious  or  home*mad&  kind,  *<  which  had  nevercrossed  the  sea." — 18. 
Divilias  miseras.  Not  uttered  by  Nasidienus,  as  some  commentators 
pretend,  but  by  Horace.  The  poet  makes  use  of  this  expression  as  a 
kind  of  ^^position  with  virumque  m  the  preceding  hne,  Funoanitts  states^ 
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that  he  has  both  Alban  and  Falerman  wme,  and  yet  he  la  prevented  by 
his  avarice  from  offering  them  to  his  guests.  Horace  Jastty  calls  these 
**diviHas  mMmi*."-- l/ho.  Understand  tecum.^19,  jfTosse  laboro.  "I 
am  impatient  to  know.'*— 20.  Sumrmts  ego.  "  I  was  first  on  the  highest 
couch."  In  the  absence  of  a  diagram,  the  same  mode  of  explanation 
will  be  here  adopted,  which  has  already  been  resorted  to.  Consult  note 
on  SaL  1.  4.  87.  If  the  present  page  be  imagined  a  square,  the  top  and 
two  sides  will  represent  the  parts  of  a  Roman  table  along  which  the 
three  couches  were  placed.  The  couch  on  the  right  hand  was  called 
sunmus  lectus,  the  one  placed  along  the  side  supposed  to  correspond  with 
the  top  of  the  page,  was  called  medius  lectiu,  while  the  remainm?  couch 
on  the  left,  was  termed  imus  lectus.  Each  of  these  couches  held  three 
persons,  and  the  post  of  honour  on  each  was  the  central  place,  the  guests 
who  occupied  the  middle  of  each  of  the  three  couches  being  styled  re- 
spectively, primus  summi  kcH,  primus  medii  lecti,  primus  imi  lectL  The 
most  honourable  of  these  three  places,  and  consequently  of  Ae  whole 
entertainment,  was  the  primus  medii  lecH^  and  here,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, was  the  post  of  MsBcenas.  The  arrangement  of  the  whole  party 
then  will  be  as  follows :  On  the  summus  lectus  will  be  placed  Viseus 
Thurinus,  Fundanitu,  and  Varius,  the  first  of  these  occupying  the  part 
of  the  couch  nearest  the  bottom  of  the  table,  (i.  e.  the  bottom  of  the 
pa^c^,  the  second  the  centre,  which  makes  him  primus  summi  lecti,  or, 
as  It  IS  expressed  in  the  text,  summus,  and  the  third  the  part  nearest  the 
top  of  the  table  (i.,e.  the  top  of  the  page.|  On  the  medius  lectus,  the 
individual  nearest  the  lower  extremity  of  tne  summus  lectus  will  be  Ser- 
vilius  Balatro,  in  the  middle  will  recline  Maecenas,  and  below  him  (i.  e. 
nearest  the  imus  lectus,  or  left  side  of  the  present  page)  will  be  Vibidius, 
On  the  imus  lecttis  the  arrangement  will  be  Nomcntanus,  Nasidienus, 
and  Porcius,  the  first  of  these  reclining  on  the  upper  part  of  the  couch, 
Nasidienus occupying  the  middle,  anaPorcius  being  the  lowest  guest 
of  all.  It  must  be  borae  in  mind,  that  those  who  recline  on  the  summus 
lectus  have  their  bodies  extended  upwards  along  the  couch  in  a  diagonal 
direction,  and  those  on  the  imus  lectus  downwards,  while  the  guests  on 
the  meditts  lectus  recline  with  their  heads  towards  the  summus  lectus. 

22 — 30.  22.  UmJ)rds.  "  As  uninvited  guests."  Among  the  Romans, 
persons  of  distinction,  when  invited  to  an  entertainment,  had  liberty  W 
bring  with  them  unbidden  guests,  who  were  styled  umbrcs.  The  umbra 
brought  on  this  occasion  by  Mascenas  were  two  bufibons  (scurrce.) — 24. 
Jtidiculus  tolas  simvi,  &c.  '^  Who  made  himself  ridiculous  by  swallow- 
ing whole  cakes  at  once."  Porcius  was  a  parasite  of  their  entertainer. 
— 25.  J^omentanus  ad  hoc,  &c.  *'  Nomentanus  was  present  for  this  pur- 
pose, in  order  that  if  any  thing  should  chance  to  escape  the  observation 
of  the  guests,  he  might  point  it  out  with  his  fore-finger."  An  individual 
who  performed  such  a  duty  as  this,  at  an  entertainment,  was  styled  a 
^nomenclator. — Cetera  turba.  "The  rest  of  the  company." — 2S.  Lor^^e 
dissimilem  noto,  &c.  "  Which  concealed  in  them  a  juice  far  different 
from  the  known  one."  Hence  the  office  of  Nomentanus  in  pointing 
out  these  hidden  excellences  of  the  viands.  There  is  much  malice,  as 
Dacier  well  observes,  in  the  ambiguous  wording  of  the  text  The  food 
not  being  over-excellent  in  its  kind,  was  disguised  by  sauces  and  sea- 
soning. Nomentanus  declares  its  taste  to  be  very  peculiar  and  delicate, 
while  Pundanius  ironically  confesses  he  had  never  eaten  any  thing  like 
it  before. — 29.  Passeris.  "  Of  a  flounder."  Understand  marini.  The 
fish  here  meant  is  the  Pleuro-nectes  Fksiu,  of  ichthyologists. — ^30.  Inf 
gustata,    ^*  Such  as  I  had  never  before  tasted." 
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81—38.  31  MdimeUL  "  Honey-app^les."  These  properljrbeloofsd 
to  the  second  course,  or  dessert,  and  their  presence  in  this  part  of  the  en* 
tertainnient,  serves  only  to  show  how  unaccustomed  their  host  was  to 
the  ruiesand  proprieties  of  an  entertainment — Minorem  ud  huiam,  **  At 
the  waning  moon.»» — 32.  Q,tdd  hoe  intersiU  V  What  difierence  this 
makes,"  L  e.  whether  they  are  gathered  when  the  moon  is  in  her  wane, 
or  at  any  other  time. — 34.  A*o»  msidamnose  hibitmu,  &c  **  If  we  do  not 
drink  to  his  cost,  we  shall  die  unrevenged,"  L  e.  let  us  drink  hard,  and 
punish  by  so  doin^he  foolish  vanity,  and  sordid  and  ridiculous  Avuice, 
of  our  host. — 35.Vertere,  Understand  coRjnt — 36.  Ponocftl.  "Of  oar 
entertainer." — 38.  Subtile  exsurdant  palatutn.  ^*  Blunt  the  nice  peice^ 
tion  of  the  palate."  The  true  reason,  the  fear  which  Nasidienus  enlesc- 
tained  for  his  wine,  is  ironically  withheld. 


39—46.  39.  Inveriufd  *3lUfam8  vmmria  Ma.  <<  Empty  wliole  wine-jars 
mto  AUifanian  cups,"  i.  e.  dram,  by  means  ofAUifanian  aips,  the  contents 
of  entire  wine-jars.  With  tnnoria  understand  vasOy  and  pocidif  with  MlifH' 
nis.  The  Allifanian  cups,  made  at  Alifae,  a  city  of  Samnium,  were  of  a 
laiger  size  than  usual.  Hence  the  figurative  language  of  the  text~40L 
Imi  convivce  lecti.  The  allusion  is  to  Nomentanus  and  Porcius.  These, 
together  with  Nasidienus,  occupied  the  imw  lectw,  and  being  desirous,  as 
parasites,  of  pleasing  the  avancious  entertainer,  <*did  no  harm  to  the 
flagons,"  i.  e.  drank  sparinglv  of  his  wine. — 42.  SaidUas,  Consult  note  on 
Sat.  2.  4.  68. — Murcena.  *<  A  lamprey."  This  fisli  w^is  held  in  high  esti- 
mation by  the  Romans.  The  best  were  caught  in  the  Sicilian  straits. — 
^atantes,  "  That  were  swimming  in  the  sauce." — 43.  Porrecta,  Allud- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  fish. — Sub  hoc.  **  Upon  this,"  L  e.  upon  the  lam- 
prey's bemg  brought  in.— 44.  Deterior  postpartum  ewne/utwra.  The  ab- 
lative came  is  here  eauivalent  to  auod  attmet  ad  ejus  comem,  and  the  pas- 
sage may  be  renderea :  '*'  since,  ailer  having  spawned,  it  would  have  been 
less  delicate  in  its  flesh."— 45.  Prima,  **  The  best"— Fwis/ri.  Consult 
note  on  Sat.  2.  4.  69. — 46.  Garo  de  succis  piscis  Iberi.  "With  pickle  from 
the  juices  of  the  mackarel."  Garvm  was  a  species  of  pickle  made  origin- 
ally fi'om  a  fish  of  small  size,  cfdled  by  the  Ureeks  y^fpof,  and  afterwards 
from  the  mackarel.  It  resembled  the  modem  anchovy-sauce  in  nature 
and  use.  The  intestines  of  the  mackarel  were  principally  used. — Piscis 
Iberi.  The  mackar^  was  so  called  because  found  in  abundance  on  the 
coast  of  Spain. 

47 — 53.  47.  Citra  mare  net).  Alluding  to  Italian  wine.  Compare 
Sat.  1.  10. 31.  —50.  Q,uod  Meth^naam  tntio  mutaverit  uvam,  "Which  by 
its  sharpness  has  soured  the  Methvmnsean  ^pe."  By  the  Methymnaeao 
grape  is  meant  Lesbian  wine,  of  which  the  vmegar  in  question  was  made. 
Methymna  was  a  city  in  the  island  of  Lesbos. — 51.  Ertxas,  "  Rockets.** 
52.  JUotos.  "  Unwashed,"  i.  e.  without  having  the  pickle,  in  which  the^ 
had  been  lying,  washed  aS. — CvrttUus,  An  epicure  of  the  day. — 53.  lit 
melius  muria,  &c.  "As  being  better  than  the  pickle  which  the  sea  shell-fish 
3neld,"  i.  e.  the  brine  adhering  to  thei^t  echini  superseded  the  necessi- 
ty of  employing  the  pickle  in  question,  and  answered,  in  fact,  a  better  pur- 
pose. 

54—66  54.  jJuZ«a.  The  attZcca  were  "  hanffings"  suspended  in  ban- 
queting-iooms  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  dust  As  regards  the 
accident  itself,  most  commentators  suppose,  that  the  han^ings^  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  the  text,  fell  on  the  very  table  and  dishes.  Fea, 
ko^^ever,  maintains,  and  we  think  uirroctly,  that  they  merely  fell  from 
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t!ie  fflde-wajls,  bringing  with  them  in  their  descent  a  latge  quantity  <A 
dust,  and  covering,  of  course,  the  dishes  and  table  with  it  Had  the 
hangings  themselves  fallen  on  the  -  table  and  the  guests,  there  would 
have  been  an  end  of  the  entertainment.  Hence  the  expression  nihil  pe» 
ricH  which  follows. — 55.  Ptdveris  airu  Supply  tantum, — 57.  Majus, 
"Something  worse.*' — 58.  Erigimur.  "Resume  courage." — Uufus, 
The  surname  of  Nasidienus. — 59.  ImmaJtvfrut.  "  By  an  untimely  death^V 
— Et9eL  For  fvisset,  and  so  UiUer^  a  little  after,  for  tuatiMsset. — 60. 
Sapiens  JsTomentanus,  Ironical. — 63.  Mappa.  "With  his  napkin." — 
64.  Stupendens  omnia  naso.  "  Making  a  joke  of  everjr  thing  that  passed ." 
— 65.  Hcec  est  condiHo  vivendL  "  This  is  the  condition  of  human  life," 
i.  e.  such  is  the  lot  of  Mfe.-^Eoque.  "  And  therefore."— 66.  Tito  laboru 
Tlus  is  addressed  to  Nasidienus. 

67 — 78.  Tene,  Understand  e^quum  tatt  or  some  equivalent  expres- 
sion.— 70.  PrmcinctL  Compare  note  on  verse  10. — 72.  Hoa  casus, 
"  Such  accidents  as  the  following."--72.  Pede  lapsus  agaso^.  All  this 
comfortable  speech,  observes  Francis,  is  mere  irony.  The  bread  was 
burnt ;  the  sauce  ill  made ;  the  servants  awkwardly  dressed,  and  some 
of  them  brought  from  the  stable  to  wait  at  supper,  {aeaso  denoting,  in 
fact,  a  groom,  or  person  to  take  care  of  horses,  &c.)  Poor  Nasidienus, 
however,  takes  it  all  in  good  part,  and  thanks  his  guest  for  his  good 
nature.— 74.  JAtdare,  "  To  disclose."— 77.  Et  sdtas  poseit.  That  he 
laight  rise  from  table.  The  guests  laid  their  slippers  on  the  floor,  at 
the  end  of  the  couch,  when  they  took  their  places  for  their  supper. 
This  was  done  in  order  not  to  soil  the  rich  covering  or  furniture  of  the 
couches  on  which  they  reclined. — Videres,  "Might  one  see."— 78. 
Stridere  secreta  dvnsos  aure  susurros,  "Divided  whispers  buzzing  in 
each  secret  ear."  An  elegant  verse.  The  expression  stcrtla  aure  has. 
reference  to  the  ear's  being  the  confidential  depository  of  secrets,  while 
by  divisos  meurros  are  meant  whispers  on  the  part  of  each  to  his  compa- 
nion. 

82 — 94  82.  J^on  dantur  pocvU.  Alluding  to  the  slowness  of  the  at- 
tendants in  furnishing  the  wine.— I>ttm^ii«  rid«ttir  JlctM  renim.  "And 
while  we  give  vent  to  our  laughter  under  various  pretences."  Fictis  re 
rum  is  a  Gra)cism  for  fictis  rebus.  The  guests  laugh  in  reality  at  the 
avarice  and  folly  of  Nasidienus,  but  pretend  to  have  their  mirth  excited 
by  other  causes.— 83.  Balalrone  secundo,  "Balatro  seconding  us." — 
84.  ^asidiene  redis  mutatce  frordis,  A  buHesque  imitation  of  the  epic 
style. — 86.  Matcmmo.  T\ie' maxmmms,  (jp^dhofi^s^  ftadifdfoSi)  was  a 
kind  of  large  dish,  or  "  charger."  The  name  was  first  applied  to  a  large 
dish  used  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  species  of  food  termed  maza, 
{ftd^a,)  but  was  afterwards  extended  so  as  to  become  a  general  term. — 
87.  Gruis.  As  regards  the  estimation  in  which  cranes  were  held  by^ 
the  Roman  epicures,  compare  the  remarks  of  PHMf,  H,  A*.  10.  30. 
"  Cimielius  J^epos,  qui  Dim  ,^ugusti  principatu  obtU,  ewm  seriberet  turdos 
nmtlo  ante  captos  soginariy  addidUj  dcifUas  magis  piaeere  quamgrues:  cum 
nae?  nunc  ales  inter  primas  expetatur,  illam  nemo  velit  oUigisse,''* — ^on 
sine  fane,  "  Together  with  grated  bread."— 88  Pingtdbus,  "Fatten- 
ingr." — pids  pastum.  The  livers  of  geese  were  esteemed  by  the  Roman, 
as  they  still  are  by  modem,  epicures,  a  great  delicacy,  and  these  birds 
were  purposely  fattened  on  various  kinds  of  food,  among  the  rest  on 
figs,  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  size  of  their  livers.-y89.  Leponm 
armos.  Nasidienus  should  have  kept  these  away  from  his  ^ests,  and 
have  served  up  the  other  parts  that  are  ironioally  condenmod  in  the  tMEt 
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—90.  Edit.  The  old  form  of  the  subjunctive,  from  edim.  Compare 
E  de  3.  3,—Jdusto,  «*  Burnt"— 91.  Merulas,  "  Blackbirds."— Siiu 
dune  pdumbes.  Our  host,  observes  Francis,  had  probably  bought  these 
birds  at  a  cheap  price,  since  the  rumps,  which  are  the  most  delicioua 
part,  were  so  tainted  as  not  to  be  brought  on  table. — 92.  Suaves  res. 
Ironical — Causas  et  nahtras.  "Their  causes  and  natures,"  L  e.  the 
c(nises,  by  reason  of  which  a  particular  part  was  sometimes  to  be  pre* 
ferred  to  all  the  rest  of  the  boay,  and  one  part  to  another,  as  well  as  the 
peculiar  natures  of  these  several  parts.  In  other  words,  their  talkative 
nost  became  more  insupportable  than  the  entertainment  itself,  and  tiiey 
were  ^lad  to  escape  from  him.— 94.  Velut  UHs  Canidia  afflasaet,  fee. 
'*  As  if  Canidia,  more  venemous  than  African  serpents,  had  poisoned 
them  with  he^  breath."    With  afflaasei  supply  venemun. 


EPISTLES. 

It  has  been  frequently  discussed,  whether  the  Epistles  of  Horace 
should  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  his  satires?  or,  if  they  be  not 
a  sequel  to  them,  what  forms  the  difference  between  these  two  sorts  of 
composition  ?  Casaubon  has  maintained,  that  the  satises  and  epistles 
were  originally  comprised  under  the  general  name  of  Strmones ;  but 
that,  in  the  poems  to  which  critics  subsequently  gave  the  name  of  sa- 
tires, Horace  has  attempted  to  extirpate  prejudices,  and,  in  the  epistles, 
to  inculcate  lessons  of  virtue,  so  that  the  two  works,  united,  form  a 
complete  pourse  of  morals.  This  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Dacier, 
Wieiand,  and  many  other  critics.  Some  commentators,  however,  have 
found  J  that  the  satires  and  epistles  have  so  many  other  distinctive  cha- 
racteristics that  they  cannot  oe  classed  together.  An  epistle,  they  main- 
tain, is  necessarily  addressed  to  an  individual,  not  merely  in  the  form  of 
a  dedication,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  his  character,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  inscribed  to  him,  essentially  affect  the  subject 
of  the  poem.  The  legitimate  object  of  satire  is  to  brand  vice  or  chastise 
lolly ;  but  the  epistle  has  no  fixed  or  determinate  scope.  It  may  be  sa- 
tirical, but  it  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  complimentary  or  criticaL 
Add  to  this,  that  the  satire  may,  and  in  the  hands  of  Horace  frequently 
does,  assume  a  dramatic  shape ;  but  the  epistle  cannot  receive  it,  the 
epistolary  form  being  essential  to  its  existence. 

The  epistles  of  Horace  were  written  by  him  at  a  more  advanced  pe- 
riod of  life  than  his  satires,  and  were  the  last  fruits  of  his  long  experi- 
ence. Accordingly,  we  find  in  them  more  matured  wisdom,  more  sound 
judgment,  mildness  and  philosophy,  more  of  bis  own  internal  feeling 
ana  greater  skill  and  perfection  in  the  versification.  The  chief  merit, 
however,  of  the  epistles  depends  on  the  variety  in  the  characters  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed  ;  and,  in  conformity  with  which, 
the  poet  changes  his  tone  and  diversifies  bis  colouring.  They  have  not 
tne  generality  of  some  modern  epistles,  which  are  merely  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  a  friend,  and  may  have  been  composed  for  tlie  whole  hu- 
man race ;  nor  of  some  ancient  Idyls,  where  we  are  solely  reminded  of 
an  individual  by  superfluous  invocations  of  his  name.  Each  epistle  is 
written  expressly  for  the  entertainment,  instruction,  or  reformation  ol 
bim  to  whom  it  is  addressed.    The  poet  enters  into  his  situation  with 
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wonderful  facHit}',  and  every  word  has  a  reference,  more  or  less  remote, 
to  his  circumstances,  feelings,  or  prejudices.  In  his  satires,  the  object 
of  Horace  was  to  expose  vice  and  folly  ;  but  in  his  epistles  lie  has  also 
an  eye  to  the  amendment  of  a  friend,  on  whose  tailings  he  gently 
touches,  and  hints  perhaps  at  their  correctbn. 

That  infinite  variety  of  Roman  character,  which  was  of  so  much  ser- 
vice to  Horace  in  the  composition  of  his  satires,  was  also  of  advantage 
to  the  epistles,  by  afibrding  opportunities  of  light  and  agreeable  compli- 
ment, or  of  gentle  rebuke,  to  those  friends  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
**  The  knowledge  of  these  gharacters,"  says  Blackwall,  enables  us  to 
iudge  with  certainty  of  the  capital  productions  of  the  Roman  genius,  and 
the  conduct  of  their  most  admired  writers,  and  thus  observe  the  address 
of  Horace  in  adjusting  his  compliments  to  the  various  tempers  of  his 
friends.  One  was  proud  of  his  high  descent,  but  ashamed  to  own  that 
he  was  so ;  another  valued  himself  on  the  honours  and  offices  he  had 
borne ;  and  a  third,  despising  these  honours,  hugged  himself  in  tlie  ele- 
gance of  his  table,  and  the  pleasures  of  his  private  life.  A  hint  to  the 
nrst  of  these,  of  the  nobleness  of  his  blood,  would  make  it  flush  in 
his  face.  Consulships,  and  triumphs,  and  provinces,  would  be  the  wel- 
come subject  to  the  ears  of  the  second  ;  and  the  vsmity  of  these  pageants, 
a  smile  at  a  lictor,  or  a  jest  on  the  fasces,  would  steal  a  smile  firom  the 
*ast." 

The  first  book  contains  twenty  epistles  of  a  very  miscellaneous  nature. 
Our  poet  asks  hews  from  Julius  Florus,  encjaires  concerning  the  health 
and  occupations  of  Tibullus,  invites  Manlius  Torquatus  to  supper,  re- 
commends a  friend  to  Tiberius,  and  explains  himself  to  Maecenas,  with 
regard  to  some  want  of  deference  or  attention,  of  which  his  patron  had 
complained.  On  such  ordinary  and  even  trivial  topics,  he  bestows  no- 
velty, variety,  and  interest,  by  the  charm  of  language  and  expression. 
Other  epistles  treal  of  his  favourite  subject,  the  happiness  and  tranquillity 
of  a  country  hfe ;  and  we  know  that  these  were  actually  penned,  while 
enjoving,  during  the  autumn  heats,  the  shady  groves  and  the  cool  streams 
of  his  Sabine  retreat.  In  a  few,  he  rises  to  the  higher  tone  of  moral  in- 
struction, explaining  his  own  philosophy,  and  inveighing,  as  in  the  satires, 
against  the  inconsistency  of  men,  and  their  false  desires  for  wealth  and 
honours.  From  his  early  youth,  Horace  had  collected  maxims  fi*om  all 
the  sects  of  Greece,  searching  for  truth  with  an  eclectic  spirit,  alike  in  the 
shades  of  the  Academy  ana  the  Gardens  of  Epicurus.  In  these  philo- 
sophic epistles,  he  sometimes  rises  to  the  moral  grandeiir  and  majesty  of 
Juvenal ;  while  other  fines  possess  all  the  shrewdness,  good  sense,  and 
brevity  of  the  maxims  of  Publius  Syrus. 

The  great  pnnciple  of  his  moral  philosophy  is,  that  happiness  depends 
on  the  frame  of  the  mind,  and  not  on  the  adventitious  circumstances  of 
wealth  or  power.  This  is  the  precept  which  he  endeavours  to  instil  into 
Aristius,  this  is  his  warning  to  Bullatius,  who  sought  by  roaming  to  other 
lands  to  heal  his  distempered  spirit.  What  disposition  of  mind  is  most 
conducive  to  tranquillity  and  happiness^  and  how  these  are  best  to  be 
obtained,  form  the  constant  subject  of  bis  moral  enquiries. 

The  epistles  of  the  first  book  are  chiefly  ethical  or  familiar.  Those  of 
the  second  are  almost  wholly  critical.  The  critical  works  of  Horace 
have  generally  been  considered,  especially  by  critics  themselves,  as  the 
most  valuable  part  of  his  productions.    Hurd  has  pronounced  them  *'  the 
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be«t  and  most  exquuhe  of  all  bis  writings,''  and  of  tbe  Epitde  to  tbt 
Pisos,  in  particular,  he  says,  **that  the  learned  haye  long  since  considered 
it  as  a  kind  of  summary  of  the  rules  of  good  writing,  to  be  gotten  by 
heart  by  every  student,  and  to  whose  decisive  authority  the  greatest  mas- 
ters in  taste  and  composition  must  finally  submit"  Mr.  Gifibrd,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  translation  of  Juvenal,  remarks,  that,  *<  as  an  ethical 
writer,  Horace  has  not  many  claims  to  the  esteem  of  posterity;  but,  as 
a  critic,  be  is  entitled  to  all  our  veneration.  Such  is  the  soundness  of  his 
hjdgment,  the  correctness  of  his  tast^  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
knowledge,  that  a  body  of  criticism  might  be  selected  from  his  woii& 
more  perfect  in  its  kind  than  any  thing  which  antiquity  has  beqiieathcd 
us.*'  Of  course,  no  person  can  dispute  thl  correctness  or  soundness  c( 
Horace's  judgment ;  but  he  was  somewhat  of.  a  cold  critic,  and  from  tea 
habits  as  a  satirist,  had  acquired  the  Parnassian  sneer.  He  evidently 
attached  more  importance  to  regularity  of  plan,  to  correctness  and  t»se- 
ness  of  style,  than  to  originality  of  genius  or  fertility  of  invention.  He 
admitted  no  deviation  from  the  strictest  propriety.  He  held  in  abhorrence 
every  thine  incongruous  or  misplaced^  ne  allowed  no  pageantry  on  the 
stage,  and  tolerated  nothing  approachmg  to  tbe  horrible  in  tragedy  or  the 
farcical  in  comedy.  I  am  satisfied  that  he  would  not  have  adnured 
Shakspeare;  he  would  have  considered  Addison  and  Pope  as  much 
finer  poets,  cfnd  would  have  included  Falstail^  Autolycus,  Sir  Toby  Belch, 
and  ail  the  clowns  and  boasters  of  the  great  dramatist,  in  the  same  cen- 
sure which  he  bestows  on  the  PUmtinos  tdeSy  and  the  Mimes  of  Laberhis. 
Of  poetry  he  talks  with  no  great  enthusiasm,  at  least  in  his  critical  works ; 
of  poets  in  general  he  ppeaks  at  best  with  compassion  and  indulgence; 
of  nis  illustrious  predecessors  in  particular,  with  disparagement  and  con- 
tumely. In  his  ethical  verses,  on  the  other  hand,  connected  as  they  are 
with  his  love  of  a  rural  life  of  tranquillity,  freedom  and  retirement,  there 
is  always  something  heartfelt  and  glowing.  A  few  of  his  speculative 
notions  in  morals  may  be  erroneous,  but  his  practical  resuhs  are  full  of 
truth  and  wisdom.  His  philosophy,  it  has  been  said,  grves  too  much  dig- 
nity and  grace  to  indolence ;  places  too  much  happiness  in  a  passive  ex- 
istence, and  is  altogether  destructive  of  lofly  views.  But  in  the  age  of 
Horace,  the  Roman  world  had  got  enough  of  lofty  views,  and  his  senti- 
ments must  be  estimated  not  abstractly,  but  in  reference  to  what  was 
expedient  or  salutary  at  tbe  time.  After  the  experience  virhich  mankind 
had  suffered,  it  was  not  the  duty  of  a  moralist  to  sharpen  the  dagger  of  a 
second  Brutus ;  and  maxims  which  might  have  flourished  in  the  age  of 
Scipio  or  Epaminondas,  would  have  been  misplaced  and  injurious  now. 
Such  virtues,  however,  as  it  was  yet  permitted  to  exercise,  voA  8u<di  as 
could  be  practised  without  danger  to  the  state,  are  warmly  and  assiduoasly 
Biculcateo. 

'*  Horace,"  says  Diyden,  "  instructs  us  how  to  combat  oin-  vices,  to  re- 
gulate our  passions,  to  follow  nature,  to  give  bounds  to  our  desires,  to 
distinguish  betwixt  truth  and  falsehood,  and  betwixt  our  conceptions  of 
things,  and  things  themselves ;  to  come  back  from  our  pr^udicate  opi- 
nions, to  understand  exactly  the  principles  and  motives  or  all  our  actions, 
and  to  avoid  the  ridicule  into  which  au  men  necessarily  fall,  who  are  in- 
toxicated with  those  notions  which  ihsy  have  received  fix>m  thcirraasters; 
and  which  they  obstinately  retain,  without  examining  whether  or  not 
they  be  founded  on  -right  reason.  In  a  word,  he  labours  to  render  ns 
nappy  in  relation  to  ourselves,  agreeable  and  faithful  to  our  friends,  and 
discreet,  serviceable,  and  well  tved,  in  relation  to  those  with  whom  we 
are  obliged  to  Uve  and  to  converse."    And  though  perhaps  we  may  no« 
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ireiy  highly  estimate  the  moral  character  of  the  poet  himself^  yet  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that,  when  many  of  his  epistles  were  penned,  his  moral  sense 
and  feelings  must  have  been  of  a  highly  elevated  description ;  for,  where 
shall  we  find  remonstrances  more  just  and  beautiful,  against  luxury,  envy, 
and  ambition  ;  ag[ainst  all  the  pampered  pleasures  of  the  body,  and  all 
the  turbulent  passions  of  the  mmd  ?  In  his  satires  and  epnstles  to  his 
friends,  he  successively  inculcates  cheerfulness  in  prosperity,  and  content- 
ment in  adversity,  independence  at  court,  indifierenee  to  wealth,  modera- 
tion in  pleasure,  constant  preparation  for  death,  and  dignity  and  resigna- 
tion in  life's  closing  scene. 


Epistle  1.  This  epistle,  addressed  to  Maecenas,  contains  the  poet'a 
excuse  for  the  inactivity  into  which  he  had  fallen  since  the  publication  of 
his  third  book  of  odes.  Three  years  had  elapsed  without  any  new  work 
of  the  bard*s  having  made  its  appearance,  aii  interval  which  had  been 
spent  by  him  m  the  calm  enjoyment  of  existence*  The  contrast  that  pre- 
sents itself  between  his  own  mode  of  thinking,  and  the  folly  of  those 
who  ran  on  in  the  pursuit  of  the  gifts  of  fortune  and  the  favours  of  the 
great,  constitutes  the  prindpal  charm  of  the  piece. 

1— «.  1.  Prima  dkte  «m4^  &c  «M»c^as,  subject  of  my  earliest, 
that  hast  a  right  to  be  the  subject  of  my  latest,  Muse,  dost  thou  seek  to 
shut  me  up  once  more  in  the  old  place  of  exercise,  after  having  been 
tried  sufficiently,  and  when  now  gifted  with  the  rod  ?'»  The  name  of 
hb  patron  stand*  at  the  head  of  the  Odes,  Epodes,  and  Satires,  as  it  does 
hereait  the  commencement  of  the  Epistles. — ^2.  Spectatvm  satis.  The 
poet  compares  himself  to  a  gladiator,  who  has  been  sufficiently  tried  in 
exhibitioas  of  skill,  and  has  at  last  received  his  dismissal  by  the  favour 
of  the  people.— i)on«<tt»i  rude.  Gladiators,  when  discharged  from  fitt- 
ing, received  a  rod,  or  wooden  sword,  as  a  mark  of  their  exemption. 
This  was.  either  obtained  at  tha  expiration  of  the  years  of  service  for 
which  they  had  engaged,  or  was  granted  by  the  person  who  exhibited 
them,  {editw),  at  the  desire  of  the  people,  to  an  old  gladiator,  or  even  to 
a  novice,  for  some  uncommon  act  of  courage.  Those  who  received  it 
(rude  donaU)  were  called  Rudiarii,  and  suspended  their  arms,  as  an  of- 
fering, at  the  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Hercules.  They  could  not  again 
be  compelled  to  fight,  but  were  sometimes  induced  by  great  hire  once 
more  to  appear  in  public  and  engage. — 3.  .Sniiqvo  ludo.  The  reference 
is  to  the  school,  or  place  where  the  gladiators  were  exercised  and  trained 
{ludus  gladiatoriiu),  and  hence  those  who  were  dismissed  on  account  of 
age  or  any  other  cause,  were  said  delusisse,  Horace  began  to  write 
about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  he  is  now  forty-six,  so  that  the  ex- 
pression antiquo  ludo  is  used  with  great  propriety,  as  also  run  eadem  est 
aias  in  the  succeeding  line. 

4—tf.  4.  J^on  eadem  est  (ttas,  nan  mens.  "  My  age  is  not  the  same, 
my  habits  of  thinking  are  changed." — Veianius.  A  celebrated  gladiator 
of  the  day,  who,  having  obtained  his  dismissal,  retired  into  the  country, 
in  order  to  avoid  all  risk  of  again  engaging  in  the  combats  of  the  arena. 
—5.  Herculis  ad  postern.  "  At  the  gate  of  the  temple  of  Hercules.»» 
Literally,  «*  at  the  door-post,"  &c.  It  was  customary  with  the  ancients, 
when  they  discontinued  any  art  or  calling,  to  ofier  up  the  instruments 
connected  with  it  to  the  deity  under  whose  auspices  that  art  or  calling 
had  been  pursued.     Gladiators,  thewfore,  when  they  ceased  from  the 
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profesnon  of  amis,  offered  up  tbeir  instraments  of  combat  to  H  erode:!, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  this  class  of  men. — 6.  AV 
poptUum  extrema  toties  exoret  arena.  "  That  he  may  not  so  often  entreat 
the  favour  of  the  people  from  the  extremity  of  the  arena."  The  Rudi^ 
arU,  as  has  already  been  remarked  in  a  previous  note,  were  not  asaia 
compelled  to  figh^  but  were  sometimes,  however,  induced  by  great  hire 
to  appear  once  more  in  public  and  engage  in  combats.  When  they  re- 
sumed their  profession  m  this  way,  and  wished,  after  having  served  a 
second  time,  to  be  again  dismissed,  the  same  formality  of  receiving  the 
rudis  had  to  be  observed.  When  a  gladiator  requested  the  favour  of 
dismissal  from  the  people,  he  came  to  the  edge  or  extremity  of  the  arena 
to  prefer  his  supplication.  By  the  arena  is  meant  the  place  in  the  aiQ. 
phitheatre  where  the  gladiators  fought  It  received  its  name  from  beins 
covered  with  sand,  in  order  to  prevent  the  combatants  from  slipping,  and 
to  absorb  the  blood.  Saw-dudt  was  sometimes  employed  in  pl^  of 
sand. 

7—12.  7.  Est  mihi  purgatam,  &c.  "  I  have  a  monitor  that  keeps 
continually  ringing  in  my  cleansed  ear,"  L  e.  in  my  ear  that  hears  dis- 
tinctly what  is  said.  The  connection  in  tlie  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows : 
In  order  that  I  may  do  what  Yebnus  did,  a  monitor  is  not  wanting  unto 
me,  who  fills  my  ear  with  these  words,  &c.  The  poet's  monitor  on  this 
occasion  is  his  own  better  judgment— -8.  Bolve  aenescentem  maiurey  &c. 
«  Wisely,  in  time,  release  from  the  chariot  the  steed  now  advancing  in 
years,  lest  he  fail  at  last,  only  to  be  exposed  to  the  laughter  of  ^e  spec- 
tators, and  become  broken- winded."  Ilia  dticat^  literally,  *'  draw  his 
flanks  together." — 10.  Jfunc  itaque,  &c.  "  "VVherefote,  now,"  yielding 
obedience  to  this  monitor. — Et  cetera  ludiera,  "  And  other  things  of  a 
sportive  nature." — 11.  Et  omnis  in  hoc  sum,  "  And  am  whoUy  engaged 
in  this." — 12.  Condo  et  compono,  qutz  mox  depromere  possim.  "  1  treasure 
up  and  digest  what  I  may  at  some  future  period  draw  forth  into  action." 
The  reference  here  is  to  the  precepts  of  philosophy. 

13 — 15.  13.  ^tio  me  duct,  quo  lare  tuter,  "  Under  what  guide,  under 
what  sect  I  take  shelter."  Lor  is  here  equivalent  to  famiUa  ,a  term  frequent- 
ly applied  by  the  Roman  writers  to  denote  a  philosophical  sect — 14.  jsCvU 
&US  adaictusjurare  in  verba  magistri.  ^  Bound  to  swear  to  the  tenets  of 
no  particular  master,"  i.  e.  blindly  addicted  to  the  tenets  of  no  particular 
sect  The  addicti  were  properly  those  debtors  whom  the  praetor  adiudged 
to  their  creditors,  to  be  committed  to  prison,  or  otherwise  secured,  until 
satisfaction  was  made.  Soldiers,  however,  were  also  called  addicti,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  military  oath  which  they  took  when  enrolled.  It  is  in  this 
last  sense  that  Horace  here  uses  the  word,  an  idea  arising  probably  from 
duce  in  the  preceding  verse.  The  e2q>ression  ad dictus  juror e  is  a  Qraecism 
for  addictus  utjurenu — 15.  Quo  me  cunque  rapit  tcmpestaSj  deferor  hospes, 
A  pleasing  image,  borrowed  from  the  sea.  *'  Whitliersoever  the  tempest 
hurries  me,  thither  am  I  borne  a  guest,"  i.  e.  to  the  writings  of  whatsoever 
philosopher,  the  inclination  of  the  moment,  or  the  course  of  event*,  shall 
drive  me,  with  them  do  I  take  up  ray  abode,  but  only  as  a  guest,  and  as 
one  who  intends,  when  circumstances  shall  demand  it,  to  retire  to  some 
other  quarter.  The  poet  here  describes  himself  as  a  species  of  Eclectic 
philosopher,  culling  from  the  doctrines  of  difierent  sects  whatever  appears 
to  approach  nearest  to  the  truth,  but  blindly  following  the  general  auth^ 
rity  of  none. 

16— 18.    16*  «\*ime  agiUtfiOf  &c    **  Now  I  become  an  active  man»  ind 
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plunge  amid  tbe  wcves  of  public  life,"  I  e.  now  I  follow  thd  jHrecepts  of  tht 
stoic  sect,  and  lead  ao  active  life  amid  the  bustle  of  public  affairs.  The 
Stoics  directly  inculcated  the  propriety  of  their  wise  man's  exerting  his 
best  endeavours  for  the  general  welfare  of  those  around  liim,  and  the 
common  good  of  mankind.  Attention  to  civil,  or  public  a^rs  would  be  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  rule. — 18.  Jiunc  in  •Aristippi  furtim,  &c. 
^  Now  I  slide  bacK  insensibly  into  tbe  precepts  of  Aristippus."  AristippuSp 
the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  made  the  summum  bonum  consist  in 
pleasure.    Consult  note  on  Sat.  2.  2.  99. 

21 — ^24.  21.  Opus  debentibus.  The  allusion  is  a  general  one  to  all  who 
owe  the  performance  of  any  daily  task  or  labour,  eiuer  for  actual  hire,  or 
from  situation  and  circumstances. — Utpiger  anmis  pupiUiSf  &c.'"As  the 
year  moves  slowly  to  minors,  whom  tbe  strict  watchfulness  of  mothers  re- 
strains." Since  minors  were  not  under  the  guardianship  of  their  motbers, 
the  reference  here  must  of  course  be  to  that  watchful  care  which  a  parent 
exercises  over  her  young  ofispring,  in  restraining  them  from  the  paths  oi 
dissipation,  and  teaching  them  the  lessons  of  frugality  and  virtue. — 23.  Sic 
mihi  tarda- Jluunt  ingralaque  tempora,  &c.  The  poet,  ardently  desirous  of 
making  a  rapid  advance  in  the  pursuit  of  true  wisdom,  and  perceiving,  at 
the  same  lime,  how  little  the  actual  progress  he  had  made'  accorded  Mrith 
his  own  wishes,  well  describes,  by  the  comparisons  here  employed,  the 
impatience  under  which  he  labours,  at  being  withheld  from  a  speedy  con- 
summation of  what  he  so  earnestly  covets. — 24.  Q,xatd  ceque  pauperibus  pro- 
dtst^  locupletibus  (zque,  &c.  These  lines  contedn  a  true  and  well-merited 
eulogium  on  wisdom.  For,  as  it  is  what  equally  concerns  rich  and  poor, 
and  what,  when  neglected,  proves  equally  injiinous  to  young  and  old,  it 
naturally  follows  that  the  study  of  it  ought  to  be  our  first  care,  as  being  es- 
sential to  our  happiness. 

27 — 34.  27.  Restate  ut  his  ego  mc,  &c  The  connection  in  the  tram  ol 
ideas  is  as  follows :  Since  1  cannot  then  embrace  in  its  full  extent  that 
wisdom  which  I  so  earnestly  desire,  *<  it  remains  for  me  to  govern  and 
console  myself  by  these  first  principles  of  philosophy."  The  maxim  which 
the  poet  proceeds  to  inculcate  is  this :  Never  aim  at  any  thing  beyond  the 
powers  which  nature  has  bestowed  on  thee,  but  use  care  and  diligence  in 
their  preservation  and  improvement.  This  position  is  illustrated  by  two 
examples :  Who  is  so  wanting  in  judgment  as,  because  he  has  not  the 
keenness  of  sight  which  Lynceus  is  fabled  to  have  possessed,  to  neglect 
the  care  of  his  eyes  ?  or  who,  because  he  cannot  boast  of  a  frame  like  that 
of  Gly con,  will  take  no  pains  to  remove  or  avert  diseases  from  the  one  that 
he  has  ? — 39.  Glyconis,  Glycon  was  a  famous  gladiator  in  the  time  of 
Horace. — 32.  Est  ^uadam  prodire  tenus,  &c  *'  It  is  always  in  our  power  to 
advance  to  a  certain  point,  if  it  is  not  permitted  us  to  go  farther."  Est  is 
here  equivalent  to  licet,  as,  in  Greek,  earn  for  l^ean. — 33.  Missroqut  cvpi' 
dine,  "  And  with  a  wretched  desire  for  more."  The  difierence  between 
avarice  and  a  desire  of  increasing  our  wealth  is  here  strongly  marked. 
The  fiymer  dares  not  enjoy  what  it  possesses,  the  latter  ardently  wishes 
for  whatever  seems  to  gratiify  its  desires. — 34.  Sunt  verba  et  voces,  "  There 
are  words  and  charms,"  The  precepts  of  philosophy,  by  which  we  are 
commanded  to  drive  from  our  breasts  every  avaricious  and  covetous  feel- 
ing^ are  here  beautifully  compared  to  the  incantations  and  charms  by 
which,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  diseases  were  thought  to  be  expel- 
led from  the  human  frame. 

36^10.    36.  Lmdis  wnore  tmu$  I    «  Dost  thou  swell  with  the  love  ol 
48 
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ttni«e  ?**  i.  e.  art  thoH  influenced  by  an  eager  deare  for  praise?  Tvnuo  !■ 
frequently  thus  applied  to  denote  any  strong  affection  or  desire,  nnder  tha 
influence  of  which  the  mind,  a.6  it  were,  swells  forth.— Sunt  ceria  jAacuUt^ 
qua  tBf  &c.  **  There  are  sure  and  cleansing  remedies,  which  will  restore 
thee  to  moral  health,  if  some  treatise  of  philosophy  be  tbrice  read  over  with 
purity  of  mind." — Piacula,  Compare  the  remark  of  Cruquius :  **  Piacula: 
Medicam^nta  purgantia,  Ka$dfiauS}J.e.  proecevtaphilosophiea. — 37.  Terpure 
lecto.  The  number  three,  as  here  employea,  appears  to  contain  some  tU  ^ 
lusion  to  the  religious  customs  of  antiquity,  in  accordance  with  which,  they 
who  purified  themselves  were  compelled  to  sprinkle  their  persons  tfinct 
with  lustral  water,  or  thrice  to  plunge  the  head  in  some  running  stream.— 
38.  Amatcfr,  "  Libidinous."— 40.  (^Ituron,  **  To  the  lessons  of  wisdom.* 
Compare'^tbe  explanation  of  D6ring;  "Culturffi :  praceptis,  quUms  animui 
excolatur?^  Philosophy,  says  Cicero,  is  the  culture  ol  the  mind  {cultura 
ani'm»pAtio»pp/ii«e«l;)  it  tears  up  our  vices  by  the  roots;  it  prepares  the 
soul  to  receive  the  seeds  of  virtue,  and  sows  whatever  will  produce  the 
most  plentiful  harvest 

41 — 47.  41.  Sapientia  pi^vma,  "  The  beginning  of  wisdom." — iX 
Exiguum  censtim,  "  A  small  fortune."— 44.  Capitisque  labore,  "And 
risk  of  l\fe." — 45.  Curris  mercator  ad  Indosi  Before  the  reduction  <rf 
Egypt,  as  Sanadon  remarks,  the  passage  to  India  was  unknown  to  th» 
Romans.  Strabo  tells  us,  that  while  MliiiB  Gallus  governed  Epypt, 
A.  U.  C.  727,  a  fleet  of  twenty-six  merchantmen  set  sail  from  Myos 
hormus,  on  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  for  India.  It  was  then  that  the  Roman 
navigation  between  Egypt  and  India  began  to  be  regulated.  Asr^ards 
the  term  mercator,  consult  note  on  Ode  1.  1. 16.— 46.  Per  ignes.  A  pro- 
verbial fornt  of  expression,  equivalent  in  effect  to  per  summa  quaque  m- 
rictUa. — 47.  Ae  cures  ea,  qua  sttdte  mtrarw,  &c.  "  Art  thou  unwillmg 
to  learn,  and  to-hear,  and  to  trust  thyself  to  the  guidance  of  some  wiser 
friend,  that  thou  mayest  no  longer  care  for  those  thincs  which  thou  fool- 
ishly ad  mirest  and  wishest  for?"  Discere  here  applies  to  instruction 
obtained  by  perusing  the  works  of  philosophers,  and  audire  to  that  which 
18  received  by  listening  to  their  oral  teaching. 

49 — 51,  49.  Qtm  pugnax,  "What  petty  champion,"  The  idea 
mtended  to  be  conveyed  is  as  follows :  Who  would  not  rather  be 
crowned  at  the  Olympic  games,  especially  if  he  coiild  obtain  the  palm 
there  without  the  necessity  of  exertion,  than  roam  about,  a  village  cham- 
pion, and  spend  his  days  m  ignoble  conflicts  ?  Or,  in  more  general  lan- 
guage :  Who  is  there  that  would  prefer  things  of  a  low  and  humble  na- 
ture, such  as  riches  and  the  world's  honours,  to  the  pursuit  of  true  wis- 
dom, which  no  danger  accompanies,  and  which  carries  with  it  no  cares 
or  anxieties  to  embitter  our  existence? — 60.  Magna  coronari  contemnat 
Olympia,  "  Will  scorn  being  crowned  at  the  great  Olympic  gaiiies." 
Magna  eoronari  Olympia  is  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom,  ore^avedotfai 
*OX^/iria,  in  place  of  the  regular  Latin  form,  eorcnari  in  magnis  Oiympiis, 
— 61.  Cut  sit  conditio  dtdcissine  ptdvere  palma,  "  Who  shall  have  the 
condition  proposed  to  him,  of  gaining  without  toil  the  glorious  palm," 
As  regards  the  rewards  bestowed  at  the  Olympic  and  other  games,  as 
well  as  respecting  the  nature  of  these  games  themselves,  consult  note 
on  Ode  1.  1.  3.  and  1.  1.  5, — Sinepulvere,  As  to  the  possibility  of  a  vic- 
tor's obtaining  the  prize  at  the  Olympic,  or  any  other,  games,  without 
toil  or  exertion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  this  could  easily  happen,  if  no 
antagonist  came  forward  to  meet  the  champion. 
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19 — 60.  52.  VUua  targ^tnium  est  auro,  Jtc  The  poet  dow  enteri  os 
&  general  train  of  reasoning,  in  order  to  show  the  superiority  of  virtao 
over  all  that  the  world  prizes,  and  makes  the  object  of  its  pursuit  If 
what  is  more  valuable,  argues  he,  is  to  be  preferred  to  what  is  less  so, 
then  is  virtue  to  be  preferred  to  gold,  as  gold  is  to  silver.  The  maxims 
of  the  day,  it  is  true,  teach  that  money  is  first  to  be  acquired,  and  virtue 
after  money ;  but  be  it  thine  to  obtain  that  before  all  other  things,  which 
brings  with  it  a  conscience  imstained  by  guilt,  and  a  countenance  that 
never  changes  from  a  sense  of  crime. — 54.  Hcec  Janus  sumtmu  ab  imo 
prodocet,  "These  precepts  the  highest  Janus  from  the  lowest  openly 
inculcates,"  i.  e.  this  is  the  language  openly  held  by  the  money-dealers 
of  the  day.  Consult  note  on  Sot.  2.  3.*18. — 55.  Prodocet,  Pro  has  here 
the  same  force  in  composition,  as  in  prodttcere,  prqferre,  prodire,  &c. 
— Hitc  dictata,  "  These  maxims."— 55.  "  Lcrvo  suspenH  loctdos,  &c. 
Compare  Sat,  1.  6.  74 — 58.  Sed  quadringentis  sex  septem  mUHa  desint, 
"  But  to  complete  the  four  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  six  or  seven 
thousand  may  be  wanting."  Four  hundred  thousand  sesterces  was  the 
fortune  vidiich  a  person  must  possess  before  he  could  be  enrolled  among 
the  Equestrian  order.  It  is  on  this  rule  that  the  remark  of  the  poet 
turns.  Thou  hast  spirit,  good  morals,  eloquence,  and  unshaken  fidelity, 
but  it  may  so  happen  that  thy  fortune  is  not  exactly  equal  to  the  eques- 
trian standard:  well  then,  a  Plebeian  wilt  thou  remain,  and  all  thy  good 
qualities  will  be  as  dust  in  the  balance. — 59.  Atpueri  ludentes.  Rex 
trisj  ainntf  &c.  The  play  to  which  the  poet  here  alludes,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  game  at  ball,  in  which  the  one  who  made  ttie  fewest 
failures  received  the  appellation  of  king. — 60.  Hie  mvrus  aheneus  esto, 
&c.  This  noble  passage  is  introduced  by  the  poet  as  a  species  of  paren- 
thesis, and  springs  naturall^r  as  it  were  from  the  cry  of  the  l^ys  in  their 
Sime.  After  having  given  it  utterance,  he  returns,  in  the  6!d  verse,  to 
e  regular  course  of  his  subject 

62—69.  62.  Rescia  lex.  Alluding  to  the  law  of  L.  Roscius  Otho, 
which  assigned  to  the  Equites,  at  the  public  spectacles,  fourteen  rows  of 
seats,  separate  from  the  rest,  and  next  the  Orchestra,  or  place  where  the 
senators  sat  63.  AVento.  "  The  song."  The  common  import  of  the 
term  in  question  is,  a  funeral  song,  or  dirge. — 64.  Et  maribut  Curtis  et 
decantata  CemilUs.  *^  Sung  even  in  manhood  both  by  the  Curii  and  the 
Camilli."  Literally :  '*  sung  both  by  the  manly  Curii  and  Camilli." 
The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this,  that  the  song  of  the  boys, 
offering  the  kingdom  to  those  that  do  ri^ht,  was  not  iS^rely  sun^  by 
Curius  and  Camillus  in  the  days  of  their  boyhood,  but  the  principlev 
which  it  inculcated  was  acted  upon  by  them  even  in  maturer  years,  and 
their  applause  was  giien  not  to  the  rich  but  to  the  virtuous  and  the 
good. — 65.  Qtti,  rem  facias,  "Who  advises  thee,  to  make  mone^; 
money,  if  thou  canst,  by  fair  means ;  if  not,  money  in  any  way."  With 
qui  understand  suadet, — 67.  Ut  propius  species  lacrymosa  poimata  PupL 
'*  That  thou  mayest  view  from  a  nearer  bench  the  moving  tragedies  of 
Pupios,"  i.  e.  may  witness  the  representation  as  an  Eques,  seated  on 
one  of  the  fourteen  rows  assigned  to  that  order  by  the  law  of  Otho :  in- 
other  words,  that  thoii  mayest  attain  to  Equestrian  rank.  Compare 
note  on  verse  62. — 67.  Pupi.  Pupius,  a  dramatic  writer,  famed  for  the 
effect  produced  by  his  tragedies  in  moving  an  audience  to  tears.— 68* 
Responsare.  "  To  resist."  Compare  Serm.  2.  7.  86. — 69.  Praseng, 
•*  Standing  by,"  i.  e.  adding  weight  to  his  precepts  by  his  presence. 

70—79.    70.  Curmmut  portidbus^  &c    "  Why  I  do  not  hold  to  the 
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}  ■entiments  with  them,  as  I  enjoy  the  same  porticoefl,  and  do  Bot 
parsae  or  shun  whatever  they  themselves  admire  or  dislike."  Consult 
note  on  Sai,  1.  4.  134. — 74.  Q,via  me  vestigia  terrent,  &c.  The  fox 
dreaded  the  treachery  of  the  Uon,  the  poet  shrinks  from  the  corrupt  sen- 
timents and  morals  of  the  populace.  —76.  Bellua  midtorum  est  capitum, 
**  It  is  a  many-headed  monster."  The  people,  ever  prone  to  error,  and 
constantly  changing  from  one  species  of  vice  to  another,  are  here  not 
unaptly  compared  to  the  Lemean  hydra,  {^npiov  vo\vKi(paXov.)i — 77.  Ccn- 
ducere  pvblica.  "In  farming  the  public  revenues."  Understand  vectiga- 
lia.  Hence  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  who  were  principally  of  Eques- 
trian rank,  were  styled  Publicani,  The  office  was  much  more  bonoar- 
able  at  Rome,  than  in  the  provinces,  where  the  inferior  agents  practised 
every  kind  of  extortion. — 79.  Exdpiantque  senes,  quos  in  vivaria  mittanL 
"  And  catch  old  men,  whom  they  may  send  to  their  ponds."  Old  men 
are  here  compared  to  fish,  as  in  SaL  2. 5. 44.  "  Plures  annahtnU  tkun- 
nij  et  cetaria^creteentJ'^  Eicipere  is  the  proper  term  to  be  used  here. 
Compare  the  Greek  hiixto6at.  Both  are  here  used  to  denote  the  se- 
curing of  any  prey  or  game. — Vivaria,  A  general  term  to  express  places 
where  living  animals  are  kept  for  future  use.  We  have  rendered  it  by 
the  word  "  ponds,"  as  the  reference  here  appears  to  be  to  the  same  idea 
which  has  already  been  expressed  in  Sat,  2.  5.  44.  Compare  note  on 
verse  79. 

80 — 86.  80.  Verum  esto,  alUs  alios  rebus  studHsque  teneri,  &c.  "  But 
grant,  that  different  men  are  engaged  in  different  employments  and  pur- 
suits :  can  the  same  persons  continue  for  a  single  hour  praising  the  same 
things?"  It  were  of  little  consequence  that  mankind  differ^  from  each 
other,  if  th|^  could  agree  with  thepiselves.  We  might  believe  they  had 
found  the  way  to  happiness,  if  they  would  always  continue  in  it  But 
how  can  they  direct  us  with  certainty,  who  are  not  determined  them- 
selves ? — 83.  J^uUus  in  arhe  sinus  Baiis  prcBlucet  amanis.  "  No  bay  in 
the  world  surpasses  in  beauty  the  delightful  Baiae." — 84.  Locus  et  mare 
sentit  amorem,  &c.  "  The  lake  and  the  sea  experience  the  eagerness  of 
the  impatient  master,"  i.  e.  buildings  immediately  rise  along  the  margin 
of  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  the  shores  of  the  sea.  Consult  note  on  Ode  8. 
15.  3.  — ^85.  Cui  si  vitiosa  libido  fecerit  atumcium,  &c.  **To  whom,  it 
sickly  caprice  shall  give  the  omen,  he  will  cry,  to-morrow,  workmen, 
you  will  convey  your  tools  to  Teanum,"  i.  e.  if  the  sickly  fancy  once  come 
across  his  hram,  receiving  it  as  an  auspicious  omen  he  will  immediately 
abandon  his  plans  at  Bais,  and  will  leave  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  fof  the  ' 
interior  of  the  country.  The  force  and  spirit  of  the  passage  consists  in 
the  opposition  between  Baiae,  situate  on  the  coast,  and  Teanum,  an  in- 
land town.-;-86.  Teanwn,  There  were  two  towns  of  this  name  in  Italy, 
one  in  Apulia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Frento,  (now  Fortorej)  and 
called  for  distinction'  sake  Jppidum  ;  and  the  other  in  Campania,  about 
fifteen  miles  north-west  of  Capua.  This  last  is  the  one  here  alluded  to. 
It  was  famed  for  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  became 
one  of  the  favourite  places  of  resort  for  the  Roman  nobility  and  men  of 
wealth,  who  erected  splendid  villas  in  its  neighbourhood.  Some  cold 
acidulous  springs  are  noticed  in  its  vicinity  by  the' ancient  writers ;  they 
are  now  called  Acqua  delle  CaldareUe.  The  Teanum  of  which  we  are 
here  speaking,  received  the  epithet  of  Sidicinum^  from  its  being  situate 
amons  the  Sidicini,  and  as  contradistinguished  from  the  first  one  men- 
tioned. 

87—98     87.  tectus  geniali$  m  aula  ea»    "  The  nuptial  coach  stands 
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in  hie  hall,"  L  e.  is  he  a  married  man  ?  The  nuptial  couch  was  placed 
n  the  hall,  opposite  the  door,  and  covered  with  flowers. — 89.  Si  rum  esU 
"If  it  does  not  stand  there,"  i.  e.  if  he  is  not  married. — 90.  Protea.  Al 
luding  to  the  rich  man,  full  of  capricious  fancies,  and  whose  opinions 
undergo  as  many  changes  as  Proteus  was  capable  of  assuming  forms. 
91.  Q,uid  pauper  ?  ride,  ul  mtUatf  &,c.  It  might  well  seem  that  this  in- 
consistency, this  wandering  of  spirit,  was  peculiar  to  the  rich  alone,  but 
it  is  the  folly  of  human  nature,  to  which  the  poor  are  equally  liable,  al- 
though they  are  guilty  of  it  only  in  miniature. — Coerutcula,  lectoSj  balneOf 
tonsores.  "  His  lodgings,  couches,  baths,  barbers."  By  coenactda  are 
meant  the  highest  chambers  or  apartments  in  a  house,  those  immediately 
under  the  roof,  which  at  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the  great  population 
of  the  city,  and  the  want  of  other  accommodations,  were  filled  by  the 
poorer  sort  of  people.  Compare  Vitruvius,  2.8.  ad  fin.  The  term  lecto* 
IS  meant  to  refer  to  the  place  of  supping,  some  eating-house  or  tavern^ 
which  the  poor  man  changes  with  as  much  fastidious  caprice  as  the  rich 
do  the  scenes  of  their  splendid  entertainments.  As  to  the  balnea,  or 
baths,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  these  were  the  public  ones,  which  the 
poor  were  accustomed  to  use ;  for  the  rich  had  private  baths  of  their 
own  :  while,  as  the  number  of  tmistrinae,  or  barber's  shops,  was  far  from 
small,  a  person  might  easily  consult  variety  in  changmg  from  one  to 
another  at  pleasure. — 92  Conducto  navigio  aequt  nauseat,  &c.  "  He  is  as 
fastidious  in  a  hired  boat,  as  the  rich  man  whom  his  own  galley 
conveys."  J^auseat  is  here  equivalent  to  oppletvr  fastidio.  Some  com- 
mentators give  it  a  much  plainer  signification. 

94 — 104.  94.  Cturatus  inaequali  tonsore  capiUos.  "  With  my  hair  cut 
by  an  uneven  barber,"  i.  e.  in  an  uneven  ipanner.  By  the  expression 
incequalis  tonsor  is  meant,  in  fact,  a  barber  who  cuts  in  an  uneven  man- 
ner. Horace,  in  this  as  well  as  in  what  follows,  apphes  to  himself,  not 
what  properly  belongs  to  him,  but  to  any  individual  who  comes  forth 
into  public  in  the  state  here  described. — 95.  St  forte  subuada  pexcei,  &c. 
"  If  I  chance  to  have  a  threadbare  shirt  under  a  new  tunic."  The  subu- 
ciUa  was  a  woollen  garment,  worn  next  the  skin,  like  the  modern  shirt. 
It  was  also  called  Jndunum,  and  by  later  writers,  Intenda  arid  CamisUu 
Linen  cloths  were  not  used  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  are  seldom  men- 
tioned in  the  classics. — Pcate.  Literally,  "  with  the  nap  on,"  i.  e.  new, 
—96.  Jmpar.  "Too  much  on  one  side." — 97.  Pugnat  secum,  "Con- 
tradicts itself." — ^99.  Jestuat,  "  Fluctuates,"-^I>tsca7ircnt<.  "  Is  at  va- 
riance with."— 101.  Insanire  putas  solennia  me  ?  "  Dost  thou  think  me 
affected  with  the  current  madness  ?"  i.  e.  with  a  madness  common  to  ail 
the  world. -^102.  J^ec  curatores  egere  a  ^atore  dati.  Consult  note  on 
Sal.  2.  3.  217, — 104.  Et  praee  aectum  stomacheris  ob  unguem.  Compare 
the  explanation  of  Bothe :  "  Cum  talem  met  curam  geris,  ut  vel  in  levissif* 
mis  peccare  me  ndisj* 

100 — 108.  106.  »id  suminam.  "To  conclude." — Sapiens uno minor 
est  /ov«,  &c.  The  idea  with  which  the  poet  intends  to  conclude  his 
epistle,  is  this,  that  he  alone  is  happy  who  regulates  his  life  by  the  max- 
ima of  wisdom.  In  order  to  express  this,  he  adopts  the  language  which 
the  Stoics  of  the  day  were,  fond  of  using  in  reference  to  the  superior 
privileges  of  their  wise  man.  As  the  Stoics,  however,  carried  their  no- 
tions of  their  wise  man  to  a  ridiculous  length,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
Horace,  though  he  embraced  what  was  ^ood  in  the  philosophical  tenets 
of  this  sect,  could  not  give  into  their  ridiculous  paradoxes.  Hence  the 
piece  of  raillery  with  which  the  epistle  ternunatM. — 108.  PracUme  tanutp 
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Ilc.  The  Stoics  regarded  a  sound  and  healthy  frame  as  amnng  Jb« 
many  advantages  which  their  discipline  confem^d.  Bat,  after  alluding 
to  tms,  the  poet  sarcastically  adds,  nisi  quum  pituUa  mdesta  est^  meaning 
to  imply,  that  there  were  occasions  when  the  wise  man  of  the  stoics  was 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  common  herd.  In  order  to  comprehend 
the  full  force  of  the  raillery  here  eraploved,  we  must  bear  in  mmd,  that 
they  who  labour  under  any  defluxion  of  phlegm,  experience  at  the  same 
time  a  dulness  in  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste,  and  that  this,  applied  in 
a  figurative  sense  to  the  intellect,  conveys  the  idea  of  an  unfitness  for  an/ 
subtle  examination  of  things,  or  any  nice  exercise  of  judgment.  Heoce 
It  will  be  perceived,  that  sanw  in  the  text  is  purposely  used  in  ah  ain\ft> 
guous  sense,  as  referring  not  merely  to  the  body,  but  also  to  the  mind. 
-^Pihdta.  To  be  pronounced,  in  metiical  reading  as  a  trisyllable,  /nt- 
trtta. 


Epistle  2.  Horace,  having  retired  for  some  time  into  the  country, 
bad  takcti  the  opportunity  of  that  solitude  to  read  over  Homer  agam 
with  particular  attention,  and,  writing  to  his  friend  LoUius  at  Rome, 
sends  him  his  remarks  upon  that  poet,  and  an  explanation  of  what  he 
takes  to  be  the  main  design  of  his  two  poems.  He  finds  that  the  works 
of  this  admirable  poet  are  one  continued  lesson  of  wisdom  and  virtue^ 
and  that  he  gives  the  strongest  picture  of  the  miseries  of  vice,  and  the 
fatal  consequences  of  ungoverned  passion.  From  this  he  takes  occasion 
to  launch  forth  in  praise  of  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  shows,  that,  to 
be  really  happy,  we  must  learn  to  have  the  command  of  ourselves.  The 
passions  are  headstrong,  unwilling  to  hsten  to  advice,  and  alwa3ra  push 
us  on  to  extremities.  To  yield  to  them  is  to  engage  in  a  series  of  rash 
and  inconsiderate  steps,  and  create  matter  of  deep  regret  to  ourselves 
in  time  to  come.  A  present  gratification,  thus  obtained,  is  a  dear  pur- 
chase, and  what  no  wise  man  will  covet, 

l—S.  hMaximeLoUi.  « Eldest  LoHius."  Understand  nclw.  The 
individual  here  addressed  would  appear  to  have  been  the  son  of  M.  Lol- 
lius  Palicanus,  who  was  consul  with  Q,.  JEmilius  Lepidus. — 2.  Dum  tu 
declamas  Romce,  "Whilst  thou  art  exercising  thyself  at  Home,  in  the 
art  of  public  speaking."  Young  persons  of  distinction  at  Rome,  whose 
views  were  directed  towards  a  public  life,  were  accustomed  to  exercise 
themselves  in  oratory,  by  declamations  in  private  on  fbigned  subjects, 
and  it  is  to  this  practice  that  the  text  alludes. — Prcmeste  relegi,  "  I  hav« 
read  over  again  at  Prseneste."  Consult  note  on  Ode  3.  4.  23. — 3.  Ptit- 
chrunu  "  Becoming."  Analogous  to  the  rb  KciXSv  of  the  Greeks. — Q^uid 
mm.  "  What  injurious."  The  poet  does  not  merely  mean  what  is  sim- 
ply useless,  but  what  also  brings  injury  along  with  it. 

4 — ^8.  4.  PUtnius,  "More  clearly." — Chrynmnk  Consult  note  on  £i(rf. 
1.  3.  127. — Crantore,  Crantor  was  a  philosopner  of  the  Old  Academy, 
who  studied  under  Xenocrates  and  Polemo.  He  adhered  to  the  Platonic 
system,  and  was  the  first  that  wrote  commentaries  on  the  works  of  Plato* 
— 6.  Fabutttj  qua  Paridis  propter,  &c.  The  poet  now  proceeds  to  substan- 
tiate his  position,  that  Homer,  by  various  examples  otfolty,  crime,  unlaw- 
ful passion,  and  anger,  on  the  one  hand,  and  wisdom,  piety,  virtue,  ahd 
moderation,  on  the  other,  accurately  delineated,  and  forcibly  placed  before 
the  eyes  of  his  readers,  conveys  the  lessons  of  philosophy  with  greater 
deaniess  and  better  success  ttian  eitiierCbrysippufl  oi>  Crantor.    Falnd% 
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mngt  here  be  rendered,  <<  the  stoiy."— 7.  JSar&«H(e  ienfo  coUUa  duelh,  ''To 
have  been  eng[aged  in  conflict,  during  a  long  protracted  war.  with  a  barba 
rian  land.**  Literally,  "to  have  been  dashed  against"  This  line  is  thought, 
both  from  the  use  oteollisa  and  the  presence  ofduellunij  to  have  been  ei- 
ther taken  or  imitated  from  finnins. — 8.  StuUorum  regwn  etpopulorum  con-' 
tinet  cMtus,  "Contains  a  narrative  of  the  efiects  produced^by  the  excited 
passions  of  foolish  princes  and  their  people."  JEshu  is  here  equivalent  to 
affeehts  CcneitatM,    Compare  verse  15. 

9 — 14.  9.  interior  censetj  &c  Antenor,  one  of  the  most  prudent  of  the 
Trojans,  and  adding  the  authority  of  age  to  the  weight  of  nis  advice,  re- 
commends that  Helen  be  given  up,  and  "  that  they  cut  oflT"  in  this  way  **  the 
whole  cause  of  the  war." — 10.  Q,iu)d  PariSf  ut  sahms  regnet,  kc.  "Paris 
declares,  that  he  cannot  be  induced  to  take  this  step,  even  though  it  be  in 
order  that  he  may  reign  in  safety,  and  enjoy  a  happy  life." — 12.  Festinat. 
"Is  anxious." — 13.  Hunc,  Hunc  refers  to  Agamemnon.  Horace,  intend- 
ing at  first  to  assign  love  as  the  impelling  cause  in  the  case  of  Agamemnon, 
and  anger  in  that  of  Achilles,  corrects  himself,  as  it  were,  and  subjoins 
quideniy  with  the  view  of  showing  that  both  the  chieftains  were  eoually 
under  the  influence  of  resentment  Agamemnon,  therefore,  compelled  to 
surrender  Chiyseis,  whom  he  passionately  loved,  to  her  father,  and  in- 
Earned  with  anger  toward  Achilles,  the  chief  instigator  to  this  step,  de- 
prived the  latter  of  his  prize  Brisds. — 14.  Q.uidquid  delirmt  vetoes,  ^lectwk' 
iw  ^chivi,  "The  Greeks  sufl^r  for  whatever  folly  their  princes  commit" 
The  intransitive  verb  deHro  obtains  here  a  transitive  force,  because  an  ac- 
tion exerted  upon  an  object  is  implied,  though  not  described,  in  it. 

17 — 27.  1 7.  Riarsum,  The  allusion  is  now  to  the  Odyssey. — 1 9.  Provi- 
dus.  "  Carefully."— 22.  Immersabilis,  «  Not  to  be  sunk." — 24.  StuUus 
cunidusque.  "  Like  a  fool,  and  a  man  enslaved  by  his  passions."  Ulysses 
dia  not  taste  the  contents  of  the  cup,  until  he  baa  made  use  of  the  plant 
given  him  by  Mercury,  as  of  sovereign  power  against  enchantments. — 25. 
Turpis  et  excors*  "  A  deba;jed  and  senseless  slave." — ^26.  Vixisset  cants 
immundtis.  Supply  sicuti  before  canis. — 27.  J^'os  numerus  sumus,  &c. 
"  We  are  a  mere  number."  J^umerus  is  here  a  word  of  contempt,  and 
spoken  of  men  as  mere  cyT»her8,  who  served  no  other  end  but  to  fill  up 
places.  The  connection  in'the  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows:  "VVe,  therefore, 
who  do  not  follow  the  example  of  virtue  and  of  wisdom,  which  is  set  be- 
fore us  in  the  character  of  Ulysses,  seem  bom  only  to  consume  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  and  to  add  to  the  bulk  of  mankind.  We  are  no  bet- 
ter than  the  suitors  of  Penelope ;  we  are  no  better  than  the  effeminate  and 
luxurious  Phaeacians,  whose  chief  employment  consisted  in  pampering 
their  bodies,  in  prolonging  their  slumbers  until  mid-day,  and  in  dispelling 
their  cares  with  wine,  dancing,  and  song. 

-28 — 30.  88.  Sponsi  Ptndopct,  n^^vdonet  Alcinciqyte,  "  Mere  suiters  of 
Penelope,  mere  effeminate  and  luxurious  subjects  of  Alcinous."  The 
term  nehvlones  is  here  used  in  a  somewhat  softened  sense,  though  still 
full  of  reproach,  and  the  allusion  is  to  the  Phaeacians,  over  whom  Alcinous 
ruled,  and  who  were  famed  for  their  soft  and  efieminate  mode  of  life,  as 
well  as  their  luxurious  indulgence.  The  Phseacia  ofHomer  was  the  Corcyra 
6f  later  geography,  now  Corfu. — 29.  In  cute  curanda  plus  (Bquo  operataju' 
verUus.  "A  race  occupied,  more  than  was  proper,  in  pampering  their  bodies," 
i  e.  m  feasting  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Tne  allusion  is  still  to  the 
•iibjects  of  Acinous,  aad  this  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  Slat  v«rM.-  - 
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30.  Et  ad  strepihm,  cithara  eusaUim  ducere  euram,  **  And  to  luM  their  caret 
to  rest  by  the  toues  of  the  lyre.''     Cessahtm  is  the  supine. 

32—37.  32.  Ut  jvgulent  homines^  &c.  The  poet  now  caUs  off  the 
attention  of  his  young  friend  from  the  picture  he  has  just  drawn  of  indo- 
lence and  efieminacy;  to  the  importance  of  active  and  mdnstrioas  exertion 
in  promoting  the  great  ends  of  moral  and  mental  improvement. — 33.  Ut 
te  tptum  serves.  '*  To  save  thyself,"  i.  e.  from  the  evils  attendant  on  sloth- 
ful indolence. — 33.  Atqui  si  noles  sarmst  cur  res  hydropicus,  "Well  then, 
if  thou  wilt  not  use  exercise  when  in  health,  thou  wilt  have  to  run  when 
dropsical"  People  in  the  droosv  were  ordered  by  their  physicians  to  xks 
active  Bxercise.  Horace,  it  will  be  observed,  intends  the  allusion  to  Ibe 
dropsy  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  and  the  idea  which  he  means  to  convey  is 
simply  this :  If  thou  wilt  not  exert  thy  power  when  thou  canst,  thou  shalt 
be  made  to  do  so  when  no  alternative  is  left. — 34.  Et  nt  posces  ante  dum 
Hbrum  cum  lumine.  According  to  the  old  Roman  custom,  every  individual 
arose  at  the  break  of  day  to  attend  to  his  particular  avocations.  To 
prolong  one's  slumbers  into  the  day,  as  the  luxurious  Pliaeacians  did, 
would  have  been  as  dishonourable  to  a  freeman  as  appearing  abroad  in- 
toxicated in  the  public  streets.  To  get  up,  therefore,  before  break  of  day 
for  the  purposes  of  mental  improvement,  was  not  requiring  too  much  of 
a  younff  man  of  family  like  Lollius,  who  was  desirous  of  acting  a  distin- 
guished part  on  the  theatre  of  life,  and  who  would  therefore  feel  the 
strongest  inducement  to  put  in  operation  this  ^ood  old  rule  of  former  days. 
— 37.  Vigil,  "  In  thy  waking  moments,"  i.  e.  after  thou  shalt  have  ex- 
tended th^  slumbers  into  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  allusion  in  the 
words  invxdia  vtl  amore  is  not  merely  to  these  passions  in  particular,  but  to 
all  the  depraved  desires  and  afiections  which  mental  culture,  and  the  pur- 
suits of  pnilosophy,  can  alone  drive  away. 

39—43.  39.  Est  animvm.  *'  Preys  upon  the  mind." — 40.  Dimidium 
faeti,  qui  capity  habet.  Compare  the  Greek  proverb,  dpxh  */«*«»  iravr^  — 
42.  Rusticv^  expectat  dum  defluat  amnis,  &c.  With  rusticus  supply  ut  or 
sicuti.  The  leading  idea  in  the  comparison  here  instituted  is  as  follows: 
He  who  neglects  the  present  season  for  self^improvement,  and  keeps 
waiting  for  some  more  favourable  opportunity  to  arrive,  waits  in  vain,  like 
the  rustic  on  the  river's  bank,  who  foohshly  thought  that  the  stream  would 
flow  by  and  become  exhausted  :  for  time,  like  that  stream,  glides  along  in 
rapid  course,  and  the  hour  which  has  once  passed  will  never  return.— ^3. 
Volubilis,    "  Rolling  on." 

44 — 54.  44.  Q,ucRritur  argentum,  puerisqucy  &c.  The  connection  in 
the  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows :  The  bulk  of  mankmd,  however,  pay  little 
if  any  attention  to  mental  culture  and  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue^ 
Their  chief  object  of  pursuit  is  the  accumulation  of  wealth. — Puerisque 
beala  creandis  uxor.  "And  a  nch  and  fruitful  spouse."  It  may  b<> 
doubted  whether  pueris  creaiidis,  as  here  employed,  should  be  at  all  trans- 
'  lated,  and  whether  it  is  not  rather  a  mere  formal  expression,  borrowed 
fi-om  the  language  of  the  Roman  nuptials.^5.  Pacantur.  "  Are  sub-  • 
dued."  The  poet,  by  the  use  of  this  term,  would  seein  to  ridicule  the 
excessive  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  of  extending  their  cultivated 
grounds,  so  as  to  strive  to  subject  to  the  plough  the  most  stubborn  soils, 
and  even  to  bend  the  forests  to  its  sway.— 48.  Deduxit.  "Can  remove." 
Equivalent  to  Jepellere  valet.^-49,  VaUat  possessor  oportet.  "  Their  pos- 
sessor must  enjoy  health  both  of  body  and  of  mmd."  That  uUeat  here 
refers  ml  merely  to  bodily,  but  also  to  mental*  health,  m  evident  ^ni  the 
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5l8t  Yene  and  what  follows ^— 5 1;  ^wt  cuf^t  out  metult  "Who  is  a 
slave  to  desire  or  to  fear,"  i.  e.  who  is  continually  desiring  nnore,  or  else 
fears  to  touch  what  he  at  present  has,  as  if  it  were  something  sacred. 
MetuUf  however,  may  also  refer  to  the  fear  of  being  robbed  of  one's  dar- 
ling treasures. — 52.  Ut  Uppum  pictct  Ubvla.  That  strength  of  colouring, 
which  gives  greater  pleasure  to  a  good  eye,  afiects  a  weak  one  with 
greater  pain.— rFameiUa  podagrwm,  Fomentatif]^  are  spoken  of  by  tiie 
ancient  physicians,  among  the  remedies  for  the  gout,  though  but  little 
real  good  was  effected  by  them.  The  disorder  in  question  proceeds  from 
such  an  inward  sharpness  of  humours,  as  no  outward  remedies  can  cor- 
rect  We  must  regulate  our  whole  course  of  life  in  hopes  of  a  cure. — 53. 
^rictdoM  cUharoi  coUeeta  sorde  dolentes.  "  The  tones  of  the  l3nre,  ears  that 
labour  with  collected  filth."  Ddentes  is  here  eiquivalent  to  Malt  se  haben^ 
tes, — 54.  Sineerum  est  nisi  om,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  convened  is 
this ;  unless  the  mind  is  pure,  and  free  from  the  contamination  or  vice, 
whatever  enters  will  become  in  like  manner  vitiated.  As  regards  the 
terra  sineerum^  consult  note  on  Sat.  1.  3.  55. 

55 — 70.  55.  Emta  dolore.  **  When  purchased  with  pain,"  i  e.  when 
80  purchased  that  pain  follows  after  it — 56.  Certum  voto  nete  finem. 
*^  Seek  a  certain  Umit  for  thy  wishes,"  i.  e.  set  a  fixed  limit  to  tny  wishes. 
58.  Sicvli  tyranni.  Alluding  to  Phalaris  and  Dionysius  the  elder  in  par- 
ticular.— 60.  Ddor  quod  suaserU  amens.  '*  Whioh  mad  resentment  shall 
have  prompted." — 61.  Dum  panas  odlo  per  vim  festinai  invito,  "While 
he  is  impatient  to  satiate  his  un  appeased  anger." — 64.  Fingit  equum  tenera 
docilem,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this :  As  steeds  and 
hounds  are  trained  when  young,  so  should  our  earlier  years  be  given  to 
the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  for  the  mind,  at  that  period  of  lite,  easily 
receives  impressions,  and  what  is  then  learnt  is  seldom  forgotten. — 66. 
Cervinam  pellem  UUravit  in  aula.  AUudmg  to  the  custom  of  training  up 
young  hounds  by  placing  before  them  the  skin  of  a  sta^,  stufied  witn 
straw  or  other  materials,  so  as. to  resemble  the  living  animal. — In  aula, 
"  In  the  court-yard."  •Sula  is  here  a  court-yard,  or  area  generally,  en- 
closed on  all  sides,  and  in  which  young  dogs  were  trained  to  the  hunt. 
67.  ^unc  adbibe  puro  veetare  verba,  &c.  *'  Now,  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth,  drink  deep  mto  tny  pure  breast  the  language  of  instruction ;  now 
give  thyself  up  to  those  who  are  wiser."  Verba  may  also  be  here  ren- 
dered, *♦  these  my  words,"  but  with  less  propriety  and  force.— 69.  Q«o  ««- 
mel  eat  imbuta  recens,  &c.  "  A  jar  will  long  retam  the  odour  of  the  liquor, 
with  which,  when  new,  it  was  once  impregnated." — 70.  Q,uod  ft  cessas, 
&c  The  idea  intended  to  be  here  conveyed  is  thus  expressed  by  Fran- 
.  cts,  from  Torrentius  and  Dacier.  If  thou  wilt  run  the  race  of  wisdom 
with  me,  let  us  run  together ;  for  if  thou  stoppest  or  endeavourest  to  get 
before  me,  I  shall  neither  wait  for  thee,  nor  strive  to  overtake  thee.  When 
we  enter  the  lists  of  virtue,  to  wait  for  those  behind  us  is  indolence,  too 
earnestly  to  pursue  those  before  us  «  envy. 


Epistle  3.  In  the  year  of  the  city  731 ,  Tibenus  was  sent  at  the  head 
)f  an  army  into  Dalmatia.  Julius  Florus,  to  whom  this  epistle  is  ad- 
iressed,  was  in  his  train.  He  continued  visiting  and  regulating  the  pro- 
yinces  until  the  year  734,  when  he  received  orders  from  Augustus  to 
march  to  Armeni8^  and  reolace  Tigranes  on  the  throne.  It  u  at  this 
time  that  Horace  writes  to  florus.  Our  poet  here  marks  the  route  of 
Tiberius  through  Tlurace,  and  across  the  Hellespont,  into  Asia  Minor, 
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thus  making  his  epistle  «  kind  of  public  kiatorical  monument.  Floniff 
had  reproa<£ed  the  bard  for  never  writing  to  him,  and  the  latter,  m  a 
pleasant  kind  of  revenue,  reckons  a  lai^e  number  of  particulars  of  pub- 
lic and  private  news  which  he  expected  in  answer  to  his  letter.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  Horace  had  also  another  object  in  view,  and  this 
was,  to  make  his  friend  sensible,  how  prejudicial  to  him  his  ambition  and 
his  love  of  riches  were,  which  be  does  in  the  softest  and  most  friendly 
manner. 

I — 4.  1.  Mi  Flore.  This  is  the  same  with  the  one  to  whom  Ihe 
second  epistle  <^  the  second  book  is  inscribed.  He  is  tiiere  called  the 
iaithful  friend  of  Nero,  whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  wat  a 
person  of  consideration  at  court — 2.  Claudius  ^ugiuti  nnvignu*.  The 
reference  is  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  son  of  Tiberius  Nero  and  Livia. 
He  is  here  styled  *Hhe  step-son  of  Augustus,"  from  his  mother's  having 
married  that  emperor.  The  expedition,  on  which  the  prince  was  sent, 
has  been  already  alluded  to  in  the  Introductory^  Remarks.  As  the  ex- 
pedition to  which  we  are  referring  was  made  with  great  despatch,  it  was 
sometimes  not  exactly  known  at  Rome  where  the  army  was.  Hence 
the<]uestions  put  by  the  poet — 3.  Thractme,  As  regards  the  Greek 
form  Thraca,  here  employed  for  Tktacia,  compare  the  remark  of  the 
scholiast :  "  Qrizee  proiulU  e^f  ¥""0  ThraciaJ'^  Tiberius  directed  his 
course  through  Macedonia  into  Thrace. — Hebrusque  nioali  compedt  vtnc- 
tua.  The  expedition  was  made  in  the  winter-season.  As  regards  the 
Hebrus  itselr,  consult  note  on  Ode  3.  25.  10.— 4.  w9n  fr^a  vidnas  inter 
currentia  twrru,  A  description  of  tfie  Hellespont— Jtforanter.  Equi- 
valent to  detintnU 

6 — 14.  6.  Siudiosa  cohtrrs,  "  The  studious  train."  The  young  Ro- 
mans who  attended  Tiberius  in  this  expedition,  at  once  to  form  his  court 
and  to  guard  his  person,  were  men  of  letters  and  genius  ;  whence  they 
are  here  styled  studiosa  coktrs.  To  the  number  of  mese  belonged  Titius, 
Celsus,  and  Munatius,  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  epistle. — Optrum, 
Governed  by  qidd<,  and  alluding  to  the  fiterary  labours  of  the  individuals 
composing  the  aiudiosa  eohors.^S.  BeUa  qxns  et  paces  longum  diffvndit  m 
ftVtttn  ?  "  Who  transmits  his  wars  and  treaties  of  peace  to  distant  ages  ?" 
i.  e.  the  martial  and  peaceful  glories  of  his  reign. — 9.  Titius,  The  same 
with  the  Titius  Septimius  to  whom  the  sixth  ode  of  the  second  book  is 
mscribed.  This  individual  dppears  to  have  been  a  young  man,  devoted 
to  poetical  studies,  and  who  intended  in  a  short  time  to  publish  his  works. 
{Romana  breti  verUurus  in  ora.) — 10.  Pindarici  fontis  qui  wm  expalhdt 
haustuSf  &c.  "  Who,  having  dared  to  contemn  the  lakes  and  streamf 
open  to  the  use  of  all,  jias  not  feared  to  drink  of  the  Pindaric  spring," 
L  e.  who  has^  separated  himself  from  the  herd  of  common  poets,  and, 
aiming  at  higher  efibrts,  has  boldly  taken  the  Grecian  Pindar  for  his 
model.— 12.  Ut  valet  ?  "  How  is  he  l^—Fidibusne  LaHnia  Thebanos,  ftc 
Alluding  to  his  imitation  of  Pindar,  a  native  of  Thebes,  in  Latin  verse, 
—13.  tduspice  Musa,  "  Under  the  favouring  auspices  of  the  Muse." — 
14.  An  tragica  descent  et  ampuUatur  in  arte  ?  "  Or  does  he  rage  and 
•well  in  tragic  strains  ?"  Horace,  while  he  praises  his  friend  Titius, 
appears  at  the  same  time,  from  the  language  of  the  text,  espeiially  from 
the  irony  implied  in  ampuUatur,  to  designate  him  as  a  turgid  poet 

15—20.  15.  (IwidmikiCelsusagit?  "What  is  my  Celsus  doing?" 
The  pronouns  inihi,  tiW,  sihiynohis^  vobiSy  are  often  used  in  this  way,  with 
tbe  force  of  poMessived^  and  in  imitatioa  of  the  Gre^  idiom.    This  is 
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oftten  doae  for  the  purpose  of  gentle  sarcasm,  as  in  the  present  instance. 
The  individual  here  alluded  to  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  th^ 
same  with  Celsus  Albinovanus,  to  whom  the  eighth  epistle  of  this  book  / 
b  inscribed.  He  appears  to  have  been  addicted  to  habits  of  plagiarism. 
—16.  Privatai  opes.  *•  Treasures  of  his  own."  Opts  here  applies  to  the 
literary  resources  of  individuals. — 17.  Pdatinus  ApoUo,  An  illusion  to 
the  Palatine  library,  where  the  writings  of  the  day,  if  useful  or  valuable, 
were  treasured  up  along  with  the  productions  of  other  nations  and  times. 
The  Palatine  library,  was  founded  by  Augustus  A.  U.  C.  726.  It  was 
connected  with  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  was  filled 
with  ^e  works  of  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors. — 19.  ComicuUu 
Supply  sUyii.  The  allusion  is  to  the  well-known  fable  of  ^sop,  ex- 
cepting that,  for  the  more  common  term  gracuius^  we  have  here  corMcula. 
— ^20.  Fwtivis  nudala  coloribus.  "  Stripped  of  its  stolen  colours,"  i.  c 
stripped  of  the  feathers  of  the  peacock,  which  it  had  assumed  for  its 
own. 

21 — ^28.  21.  AgUis.  "Like  the  industrious  bee."'  Horace,  on  a 
former  occasion,  has  compared  himself  to  the  same  little  creature.  (Ode 
4. 2.  27.) — 2St.  J^on  incultum  est  et  turpiter  htrtitm,  "  It  is  not  uncultivated 
and  shamefully  rough."  The  mental  powers  in  their  neglected  state, 
are  aptly  compared  to  a  field  left  without  culture,  and  rou^  with  briars 
and  thorns.— »23.  Seu  linguam  causis  acuis,  **  Whether  thou  art  sharp- 
ening thy  tongue  for  causes,"  i.  e.  trainmg  thyself  for  public  speaking. 
— 2S.  Civicajura  respondere.  **  To  ^ve  answers  on  points  of  civil  law." 
— ^24.  AmabUe  carmen.  "  The  pleasing  strain." — 25.  Prima  feres  edera 
viclricis  pramia.  Compare  Ode  1. 1.  2&. — 26.  Frigida  eurarum  f omenta, 
"  The  cold  fomentors  of  care."  A  beautiful  expression.  The  poet  is 
alluding  to  ambition,  and  to  a  love  of  riches  :  these  increase  our  cares, 
and  at  the  same  time  render  the  breast  cold  and  dead  to  the  lessons  of 
virtue,  and  the  inspirations  of  poetry. — ^28.  Hoc  optw,  hoc  studium.  Al- 
luding to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  wisdom. 

30 — 36.  30.  Si  tibi  curce  q}tmdiB  conveniat  MunaHus.  *'  Whether  thou 
hast  still  that  regard  for  Munatius  which  becomes  thee,"  i.  e.  whether 
tiiou  art  still  on  the  same  terms  of  friendship  with  one,  between  whom 
and  thee  there  never  ought  to  have  been  the  least  variance.  The  indi- 
vidual here  styled  Munatius  is  thought  to  have  been  the  son  of  that  Muna^ 
tiusPlanous,  who  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  712,  and  to  whom  the  7th  Ode  ot 
the  first  book  is  addressed.  The  son  himself  obtained  the  consulship,  A. 
U.  C.  766.  There  would  seem  to  have  been  a  difierence  between  the  lat^ 
ter  and  Florus,  which  their  common  friends  had  united  themselves  to 
heal.  Such  forced  reconciliations,  however,  are  generally  as  little  durable 
as  sincere,  and  the  poet  therefore  is  afraid  lest  this  one  may  soon  be  inter- 
rupted.— 31.  AntnaUsarta  gratia  nequidqtiam  coit  et  resdnditur?  "Or 
does  the  ill-sewn  reconciliation  close  to  no  purpose,  and  is  it  getting  again 
rent  asunder?"  We  have  translated  the  expression  nudg  sarta  literally, 
in  order  to  preserve  more  effectually  the  force  of  the  allusion.  The  refer- 
ence is  to  a  wound,  badly  sewn  up,  and  which  begins  to  bleed  afresh. — 33. 
Calidus  sanguis.  "The  hot  blood  of  youth." — Inscitia  rerum.  ■  "Want 
of  experience."— 34  Indomitacervice.  "With  untamed  neck."— 35.  Indigni, 
"Too  worthy." — Fratemum  rumpere fiedus,  Dacier  thinks  that  Florua 
and  Munatius  were  brothers  by  the  mother's  side,  and  sees  no  reason, 
from  the  difference  of  names,  why  they  might  not  also  be  brothers  by  the 
father's  side,  as  Murena  and  Proculeius.  Sanadon,  however,  makes  them 
entirely  different  families ;  and  says,  that  the  expressions  employed  in  the 
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text  mean  no  more  than  that  Floras  and  Munatius  had  formerly  loved 
one  another  as  brothers.  This  is  certainly  the  more  correct  opinion. — 36. 
In  veMtrum  reditum.  "Against  your  return."  The  use  of  vestrum  hero 
implies  that  the  poet  wishes  them  to  return  not  only  in  safety,  but  as 
friends.  For  this  the  votive  sacrifice  is  to  be  offered,  and  the  pronused  en- 
tertainment given. 


Epistle  4.  -  Horace  enquires  of  the  poet  Tibullus  whether  he  is  occo- 
pied,  at  his  villa,  with  writing  verses,  or  roams  about  in  its  vicinity  tnd 
muses  on  the  best  way  of  spending  existence.     After  passing  some  enco- 
miums on  the  mental  and  personaiaccomplishments  of  his  friend,  ourpo^ 
invites  him  to  his  abode. 

1 — 3.  1.  Matrorum  $ermonum,  "Of  our  satires."  It  needs  hardly  to 
be  remarked,  that  the  term  sermo,  as  appfied  to  the  satirical  productions 
of  Horace,  has  reference  to  their  unambitious  and  almost  prosaic  style. 
Compare  Satire,  1.1. 42. — 2.  In  regione  Pedana,  "  In  the  country  al>out 
Pedum."  Pedum  was  a  town  of  Latium,  often  nflmed  in  the  early  wars 
of  Rome,  and  which  must  be  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  Pneneste.  TibuIIus 
possessed  a  villa  in  the  rtgio  Pedana,  which  was  all  that  remained  of  his 
property,  the  rest  having  been  confiscated  in  the  proscriptions  of  711  and 
712. — Casst  Parmensis,  "Cassius  of  Parma,"  here  mentioned,  appears 
to  have  been  a  distinct  person  from  the  Etrurian  Cassius,  spoken  of  in 
Sat  1.  10.  61.  He  is  described  by  one  of  the  scholiasts,  as  having  tried 
his  strength  in  various  kinds  of  poetry,  and  to  have  succeeded  best  m  ele- 
giac and  epigrammatic  writing. 

4 — 10.  4.  An  tacUum  tUvas  inter,  &c.  "  Or  that  thou  art  sauntenng 
nlently  amid  the  healthful  woods." — 5.  Q,tddquid  dignum  aapienU  bono- 
que  1st.  The  subject  of  meditation  here  indicated  is,  the  b€»t  means  of 
attaining  to  happiness,  and  enjoying,  in  a  proper  maimer,  the  favours  of 
the  gods.— 6.  AVn  tu  corpus  eras  sine  peetcre,  "  Thou  wast  not  a  mere 
body  without  a  mind."  The  reference  is  to  the  hour  of  his  birth,  and 
the  passage  may  therefore  be  paraphrased  as  follows :  "  Nature  did  not 
form  thee  a  mere  body,"  &c. — 7.  Jlrtenujue  Jruendu  "  And  the  true  art 
of  enjoying  them.** — 8.  Voveai,  In  the  sense  of  optet, — JAUricula. — 
"  An  affectionate  nurse.'* — Jtlumno,  qui  sapere  etfari  possU,  &c.  The 
connecting  link  in  the  chain  of  constraction  is  as  follows :  Munmo,  tali 
qualis  tu  es,  Qui,  &c. — 9.  Fort  qua  sentiat.  "  TO  express  his  thoughts" 
with  propriety  and  elegance.  The  allusion  is  to  ability  in  public  speak- 
ing.— 10.  Chratia,  "  Influence."  We  have  no  single  term  in  our  lan- 
guage capable  of  expressing  the  full  force  of  gratia  slb  here  employed. 
It  is  used,  in  the  present  instance,  in  what  grammarians  term  both  a 
passive  and  an  active  sense,  denoting  as  well  the  favour  of  the  powerftd 
towards  Tibullus,  as  that  peculiar  deportment  on  his  own  part,  oy  which 
he  had  conciliated  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  others. 

12 — 16.  12.  Inter  spem  curamque,  &c.  The  advice  here  given  is  that 
by  which  Horace  regulated  his  own  course  of  conduct  An  Epicurean, 
observes  Sanadon,  who  considers  every  day  as  his  last,  will  enjoy  the 
pleasure  that  day  brings.  He  bounds  all  his  hopes,  fears,  cares  and 
projects  in  this  little  compass,  without  disquieting  himself  about  what 
may  happen  on  the  morrow,  which  neither  depends  upon  him  nor  he 
apon  it    Sncfa  is  the  doctrine  to  which  Horace  attributes  his  own  joyous 
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^ight  of  body,  hJs  good  humour,  and  easy  carelessness  jf  Kfe. — 13, 
rinf^uem  et  nitidum  bene  curata  cute,  "Fat  and  sleek  with  good  keep- 
ing."— IGr  Epicuri  de  grsge  porcum.  This  serves  to  keep  up  and  render 
more  definite  the  allusion  contained  in  the  preceding  lines.  Th^  Epicu 
reans,  in  consequence  of  the  corrupt  and  degenerate  maxims  of  some 
of  their  number  relative  to  pleasure,  were  stigmatised,  in  the  popular 
language  of  the  day,  as  mere  sensualists,  though  many  of  them  were 
most  undeserving  of  this  obloquy.  Horace,  therefore,  plajrfblly  apphes 
to  himself  one  of  the  well-known  phrases  that  were  wont  to  be  used  by 
their  enemies,  aa  a  sweeping  denunciatioaof  all  the  followers  of  Epi- 
curus. 


Epistle  5.  The  poet  invites  Torquatus  to  come  and  sup  with  him 
on  the  morrow,  the  festival  of  Julius  Caesar's  nativity.  He  promises 
tim  a  homely  entertainment,  but  a  welcome  reception,  and  that  what  is 
wanting  in  magnificence  shall  be  made  up  in  neatness  and  cleanHness. 
We  have  in  this  epistle  some  atrokes  of  morality,  for  which  Torquatus 
might  possibly  have  occasion.  They  are  enlivened  by  a  panegyric  on 
wine,  short,  but  spirited,  as  if  it  fwere  a  declaration  of  the  good  fiumour 
with  which  he  proposed  to  receive  his  guest. 

1—4.  1.  Si  poles  ArcMacis  coYiviva,  &c.  "  If  thou  canst  prevail  on 
thyself  to  recline  as  a  guest  upon  short  couches  madebyArchias."  The 
short  couches  made  by  Archias,  a  mechanic  of  the  day,  were  plain  and 
commoaonea,  used  only  bypersons  in  moderate  circumstances. — 2.  J^ee 
modica  caenare  tiwwjs,  &c.  "And  art  not  afraid  to  sup  on  all  kinds  of 
herbs  from  a  dish  of  moderate  size." — 3.  Supremo  sole*  "  Toward  sun- 
set."— Torquate.  The  individual  here  addressed  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Torquatus  to  whom  the  seventh  ode  of  the  fourth  book 
is  inscribed.  — Manebo.  "  I  shall  expect  thee."— 4.  Iterum  Tavro,  Un- 
derstand constUe.  The  second  consulship  of  T.  Statilius  Taurus  was  A. 
Cr.  C.  727,  whence  Bentley,  reckoning  to  the  time  when  this  epistle  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written,  makes  the  wine  in  question  between  six 
and  seven  3rears  of  age. — Diffusa.  "  Made."  The  term  properly  alludes 
to  the  pouring  of  the  wine  mto  the  vessels  intended  to  receive  it,  when 
the  fermentation  in  the  vat  had  ceased. — Palustres  inter  MintumaSj  &c. 
"  Between  marshy  Minturnae  and  Petrinum  in  the  territory  of  Sinuessa." 

^  6—11.  6.  Melhts.  "Better  than  what  I  have  mentioned."  Refer- 
ring not  only  to  the  wine,  but  also  to  the  vegetables  of  which  the  poet 
has  spoken. — Arfiessty  vel  imperium  fer.  "  Order  it  to  be  brought  hither, 
or  else  obey  the  commands  that  I  impose,"  i.  e.  or  else  submit  to  me. 
Arcesse,  according  to  the  best  commentators,  is  equivalent  here  to  "  afi 
/erri  jtiey — Imperium  fer.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Gesner :  "  Pa^ 
tert  tibi  a  me  imperari,  tanquam  domino  convivii." — 7.  TibL  "  In  honour 
of  thee." — ^8.  Leves  spes.  "  Thy  vain  hopes."  The  reference  here  is 
unknown.  Some  suppose  that  Torquatus  entertained  at  this  time  the 
hope  of  arriving  at  some  public  office. — Certamina  divitiarum.  An  ele- 
gant expression,  to  denote  the  striving  to  be  richer  than  others. — ^9.  Et 
Moschi  causatn.  The  scholiast  informs  us,  that  Moschus  was  a  rhetori-  - 
cian  of  Pergamus,  whose  defence  Torquatus  and  Asinius  Pollio  under- 
took when  he  was  accused  of  poisoning. — Cras  nato  Caesare  festus,  &c. 
The  festival  here  alluded  to  was  the  nativity  of  Julius  Caesar.— 10.  Dot 
veniam  aomnumque,  "  Allows  of  indulgence  and  repose."  With  venimn 
•upply  otiandi,  or  else  Hhendi.    The  term  somnum  refers  to  the  midday 
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■lumber,  or  siesta,  which  will  be^uintinued  longer  than  usual  on  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  day,  and  will  enable  them  consequently  to  give  more 
of  the  night  to  the  pleasures  of  thebanquet — 11.  Tendere.  **To  lengthen 
out" 

12 — 20.  12.  Q,uo  mihiffortuna  si  non  eonceditvruti?  The  order  of 
construction  is  as  follows :  Si  non  concediturutifortuna,  quo  inihi  iHa  pro- 
dest?  The  term  fortttna  is  here  equivalent  to  laetandi  occasUme,  and  the 
passage  may  be  rendered  as  follows  :  "  If  it  is  not  permitted  me  to  enjoy 
an  opportunity  for  festive  indulgence,  of  what  advantage  is  it  to  me  when 
it  comes?" — 13.  Parens  cb  heredis  curam,  &c  "  He  that  Kves  sparingly, 
and  pinches  himself  too  much  out  of 'regard  to  his  heir,  is  next-door- 
neignbour  to  a  madman."  Literally,  "sits,  by  the  side  of  the  mad- 
man." The  use  o^assidet  is  here  extremely  elegant.  Compare  the  op- 
posite expression,  **  Dissidere  ab  insaTio.^ — 15.  Patiarque  vel  inconsultus 
haberu  "And  I  will  be  content  to  be  regarded  even  as  inconsiderate 
and  foolish."  We  have  no  jingle  epithet  that  appears  to  convey  the  full 
force  of  inconsultus  in  this  passage. — 16.  Q;uid  non  ebrietas  desigiutL 
"  What  does  not  wine  effect?"  or,  more  freely,  "  to  what  lengths  does 
not  wine  proceed?" — 18.  Addocet  artes.  Many  of  the  commentators 
strangely  err,  in  making  this  expression  mean  that  wine  has  power  to 
teach  the  arts !  The  poet  intends  merely  to  convey  the  idea,  that  wine 
warms  and  animates  the  breast  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  plans. 
Hence  the  clause  may  be  rendered :  **  teaches  new  means  for  the  ac- 
compUshment  of  what  we  desire."  The  force  of  the  proposition  in  ad- 
doeet  must  be  carefully  marked. — 19.  Fecundi  ccdices  quern  nonfecere  dU 
$€rtutn?  "Whom  have  not  the  soul-inspiring  cups  made  eloquent?" 
The  epithet  fecundi^  as  here  employed,  is  made  by  some  to  signify, 
"full,"  or  "  overflowing,"  but  with  much  less  propriety.  It  is  precisely 
equivalent  to  auimum  fecundum  reddentes, — 20.  SohUum,  Understand 
curis, 

21 — 31.  21.  Hac  ego  procurare  et  iaoneus  imperor.  &c.  "I,  who  am 
both  the  proper  person,  and  not  unwilling,  am  chargea  to  take  care  of  the 
following  particulars,"  i.  e.  the  task  that  best  suits  me,  and  which  I  wil- 
lingl^r undertake,  is  as  follows:— 22.  ^e  turpe  loral.  "That  no  dirty 
covering  on  the  couch." — M  sordida  mappa,  "No  foul  napkin."— 23. 
Corrugei  nares,  "May  wrinkle  the  nose,"  i.  e.  may  give  oflfence  to  anv 
of  the  guests.  According  to»Gtuintilian,  Horace  was  the  first  that  usea 
the  verb  crrrugo, — J^e  non  et  caniharus  etlanx^  &c.  "That  both  the  bowl 
and  the  dish  mfty  show  thee  to  thyself,"  i.  e.  may  be  so  bright  and  clean, 
that  thou  mayest  see  thyself  in  them.  As  regards  the  caniharus,  consult 
note  on  Ode  I.  20.  2. — 25.  FAiminel,  Elegantly  used  for  evu'get. — Ut 
coeat  par  jung^aturque  pari,  "That  equal  may  meet  and  be  joined  with 
equal."  Par  is  here  taken  in  a  very  extensive  sense,  and  denotes  not  onh 
equality  of  a^e,  but  also  congeniality  of  feeling  and  sentiment. — 2& 
Butram  Septutumque.  The  names  of  two  of  the  guests. — 27.  Cana  prior* 
"A  prior  engagement" — 28.  Umbris,  "Attendant  friends." — 29.  Sed 
nmis  arcta  premunt  olida,  &c.  "  But  a  strong  scent  renders  too  crowded 
an  entertainment  disagreeable."  An  alli!ksion  to  the  strong  scent  from 
the  arm-pits. — premunt.  Equivalent  to  mdeslia  afficiunt, — w.  Tu  quotus 
esse  veils  r escribe.  "  Do  thou  write  me  back  word,  of  what  number  thou 
mayest  wish  to  be  one,"  L  e.  how  large  a  party  thou  mayest  wish  to 
meeL — 31.  Atria  servantem.  "WTio  keeps  guard  in  thyhafl,"  i.e.  who 
watches  for  thee  there,  either  to  prefer  some  suit,  or  ^se  to  show  his  re- 
■peo^  by  becoming  one  of  thy  retinue. — Postico,    Understand  O0fig 
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KriflTLB  6.  The  poet,  with  philosophical  gravity,  teaches  his  friend 
Namicaut,  that  human  happiness  springs  from  the  mind  when  the  latter  i$ 
accustomed  to  view  every  tning  with  a  cool  and  dispassionate  eye,  and, 
aeither  in  prosperity  nor  adversity,  wonders  at  any  thing,  but  goes  on 
undisturbed  in  tne  acquisition  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

1 — 5.  1.  J^U  odndrarL  "  To  wonder  at  nothing,"  u  e.  to  be  astonished 
at  nothing  that  we  see  around  ua,  or  that  occurs  to  us  in  the  path  of  ouf 
existence,  to  look  on  ever}^  thing  with  a  cool  and  undisturbed  eye,  to  judge 
of  every  thing  dispassionately,  to  value  or  estimate  nothing  above  itself. 
Hence  results  the  general  idea  of  the  phrase  to  covet  nothing  immode- 
rately, to  be  too  intent  on  nothing,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  think  no- 
thing more  alarming  or  adverse  than  it  really  is. — ^umici.  The  gens 
JiTumicia  at  Rome  was  one  of  the  ancient  houses.  The  individual  here 
addressed,  however,  is  not  known^  He  would  seem  to  have  been  some 
person  that  was  too  intent  on  the  acquisition  of  nches,  and  the  attaining 
to  public  office. — 3.  Et  deeedentia  certis  tempora  momenlis.  "And  the 
seasons  retiring  at  fixed  periods." — 5.  ImbuH.  "  Agitated."  The  idea 
intended  to  be  oqnveyed  by  this  clause  is  well  expressed  by  Gesner : 
"  SapierUis  est,  non  meinere  tibi  quidquam  ab  eclipsi  soils,  a  Satumi  et  Mar^ 
tis  conjunctione  et  similibiiSf  qu<B  geneikUaca  superstitio  fo*m«f ."  Thus,  the 
wise  man  contemplates  the  heavens,  and  the  bodies  that  move  in  them, 
as  well  as  the  several  changes  of  the  seasons,  without  any  feeling  of  asto- 
nishment or  alarm,  for  he  knows  them  to  oe  governed  by  regular  and 
^ated  laws,  under  the  direction  of  a  wise  and  benevolent  providence. 

6 — 14.  6.  Maris,  Understand  mttnereu  The  reference  b  to  ttie 
pearls,  &c.  of  the  East. — 7.  LucUcra,  "  The  public  shows." — •Amid 
dona  (^wHlis.  .  An  allusion  to  the  offices  conferred  by  the  people  on  the 
candidates  to  whom  they  are  well  disposed. — 8.  Qu«  unsu  et  ore  7  ''With 
what  sentiments  and  look  ?" — 9.  Fere  mir<Uur  eodem  quo  cupiens  pactp, 
"  Rates  them  by  the  same  high  standard  almost  as  he  who  actually  de- 
sires them."  Horace,  after  speaking  of  those  who  set  a  high  value  on 
riches,  public  shows,  popular  applause,  and  elevation  to  office,  turns  his 
discourse  upon  men  or  a  less  declared  ambition,  vrho  do  not  so  much 
desire  these  things,  as  fear  their  contraries,  poverty,  solitude,  disgrace. 
He  states  that  both  proceed  on  the  same  wrong  principle,  and  that  both 
rate  things  too  highly,  the  former  directly,"  the  latter  mdirectly  ;  for  he 
who  dreads  poverty,  solitude,  and  disgrace,  thinks  as  hiffhly,  in  fact,  of 
their  qpposites,  although  he  does  not  positively  seek  alter  them,  as  he 
who  makes  them  the  objects  of  his  pursuit. — 10.  Pavor,  "  An  unpleasant 
disturbance  of  mind." — 11.  Improvisa  simtd  species,  &c.  The  idea  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  is,  that  the  moment  any  thing  unexpectedly  ad- 
verse happens,  botn  are  equally  alarmed;  the  one  lest  he  may  lose  what 
be  is  seeKmg  for,  the  other  lest  he  may  faU  into  what  he  is  anxious  to 
Bvoid.  Neither  of  them  gazes  with  calmness  on  misfortune. — 12.  Q,uid 
0driT!U    "  What  matters  It."— 14.  Torp^    «*  He  stupidly  gazes." 

18—23.  16.  Ultra  qwim  sgiis  est,  "  Beyond  proper  bounds."  To 
show  that  there  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  wnich  he  nas  laid  down,  and 
that  the  feeling  which  produces  fear  or  desire,  is  equally  vicious  and  hurt 
ful,  the  poet  observes,  that  were  even  virtue  its  object,  it  would  not  cease 
to  be  blameable,  if  it  raises  too  violent  desires  even  after  virtue  itself. 
For  virtue  can  never  contist  in  excess  of  any  kind. — 17.  1  nunc,  argen' 
torn  et  marmor  vetus,  &c  Ironical.  The  connection  in  the  train  of  ideas 
uppear*  to  be  m  folbwt .  If  we  ought  to  fiji  cue  minds  too  tnt^tly  upon 
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notlung,  and  if  even  virtue  itself  fonns  no  exception  to  this  nile,  b«t 
may  become  blameable,  like  other  things,  when  carried  to  excess,  how 
little  should  our  attention  be  turned  to  the  acquisition  of  riches,  of  popo* 
lar  favour,  and  of  other  objects  equally  fleeting  and  tiansitoiy.  Go^ 
now,  and  seek  these  riches,  strive  to  become  conspicuous  before  the 
eyes  of  all  for  the  splendours  of  affluence,  present  thyself  as  a  candidate 
lor  public  honours,  and  fix  upon  thee  the  gazf  of  admiring  thooeands, 
while  thou  art  haranguing  them  from  the  rostra ;  and  when  all  this  is 
done,  and  the  object  of  th^  wishes  is  attained,  then  sink  into  the  frnre, 
that  leveller  of  all  distinctions,  and  be  forgotten. — ^rgentunu  "  vases 
of  silver."  Understand  factum, — Marmor  vetus,  "Ancient  statues.^ 
—JEra.  "Bronze  vessels."— ^re««.  "Works  of  art  "-—I  a  SusfiUt. 
Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Cum  adnUraHone  adspiee,''* — 19.  Loqu^nUm. 
"  While  haranguing  in  public" — ^20.  (fnavus  mane  forum,  &c.  The  al- 
lusion here  is  either  to  the  pleading  of  causes,  and  the  gain  as  well  as 
popularity  resulting  therefrom,  or  else,  and  what  appears  more  proliabley 
to  the  money-matters  transacted  in  the  forum,  the  laying  out  money  at 
interest,  the  collecting  it  in,  &c. — 21.  Dotalibus,  "  Gained  by  marriage," 
i.  e.  forming  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a  wife's  dowry. — 22.  JtSuhtt,  Some 
individual  is  here  meant,  of  ignoble  birth,  but  enriched  by  marriage. — 
^-Indignnm,  quod  sit  pejoribus  ortu^.  "  What  would  be  shameful  indeed, 
fttnce  he  is  sprung  from  meaner  parents." — Mirabilis,  Equivalent  to  wi- 
tddendus, 

24 — 27.  24.  Q,uidquid  sub  terra  est,  &c.  We  have  here  the  apodosis 
of  the  sentence  which  began  at  the  17th  verse.  It  is  continued  on  to 
the  end  of  the  27th  verse.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is,  fliat  as 
whatever  is  concealed  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  will  one  day  or  other 
see  the  light,  so  whatever  now  shines  above  the  surface  of  the  ^und 
will  one  oay  or  other  descend  into  it  Though  thou  art  now  conspicnonff 
for  wealth  and  public  honours,  yet  sooner  or  later  shalt  thou  go  to  that 
abiding-place,  whither  Numa  and  Ancus  ^ave  gone  before. — 25.  Qtcum. 
Equivalent  to  quamvis. — Bene  notum.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Do- 
ring  :  •*  Et  honoribus  el  magmficentia  nobilemJ^ — 26.  Porticus  Agrippa 
The  portico  here  alluded  to  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pantheon,  another 
of  the  splendid  works  for  which  the  capital  was  indebted  to  the  public 
spirit  and  magnificence  of  Agrippa.  In  this  the  upper  classes  and  the 
nch  were  accustomed  to  take  exercise  by  walking. — Via  JtppL  The 
Appian  way  was  another  general  place  of  resort  for  the  wealthy  and  the 
great^  especially  in  their  chariots.  X^ompare  Epode  4.  14. — 27.  A'tima. 
quo  devenU  et  Ancus,    Compare  Ode  4.  7.  15.  seqq, 

28 — 39.  28.  St  lalus  out  renes,  &c.  The  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows : 
If  thou  art  labouring  under  any  acute  disease,  drive  it  off  by  using  proper 
remedies;  if  thou  art  desirous  of  living  happily,  come,  despise  the  allure- 
ments of  pleasure,  and  follow  the  footsteps  of  virtue,  for  she  alone  can 
teach  thee  the  true  course  which  thou  art  to  pursue.  If,  however,  thou 
art  of  opinion,  that  virtue  consists  merely  in  words,  not  in  actual  practice, 
as  a  grove  appears  to  thee  to  be  merely  a  parcel  of  trees,  and  to  aenve  no 
part  of  its  venerable  character  from  the  worship  of  the  gods  celebrated 
within  its  prccints ;  well  then,  prefer  riches  to  virtue,  use  all  thy  speed  in 
their  acquisition,  see  that  no  one  enter  the  harbour  before  thee,  take  care 
that  no  loss  be  incurred,  let  the  round  sum  of  a  thousand  talents  be  made 
np,  and  others  at  the  back  of  that  In  fine,  take  from  sovereign  money 
whatever  sh^  bestows,  and  shine  with  these  before  the  eyes  of  men. — 
TeitUmtwr.    " Aie  «t»G](ed."-— 29.  Fuf^am  tnorbi.    "Some  temtdy  thpt^ 
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Hmy  put  the  disorder  to  flight'*— 3a  FortU  mnitsis  hoc  4^ tUkUs.  ''Do 
thou,  abandoning  pleasures,  attend  strenuously  to  this,''  i.  e.  the  pursuit  ol 
virtue. — 32.  Cave  ne  portw  occupet  (dter,  <<  Take  care  that  no  one  gain 
the  harbour  before  thee." — 33.  JVe  Cibyratica,  ne  Bithyna  negotia  perdas, 
**  That  thou  lose  not  the  profits  of  thy  trade  with  Cibyra,  with  Bithynia," 
i.  e.  by  the  cargoes  being  brought  too  late  into  the  harbour,  and  after  the 
favourable  moment  for  realising  a  profit  on  them  has  gone  by. — Cibyratica, 
Cibyra  was  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  in  the  south-west  angle  of 
Phrygia,  between  Lycia  and  Caria. — BUhyna,  As  regards  the  commerce 
carn^  on  between  Bithynia  and  Italy,  consult  note  on  Ode,  1.  35.  7. — 

34.  MUU  talenta  rotundenlur,  *'  Let  the  round  sum  of  a  thousand  talents 
be  made  up." — Mera,  Understand  mille  tai«nla, Yor  a  literal  translation. — 

35.  Et  qu(Z  pars  qtiadret  acervunu  "And  the  part  that  may  render  the 
heap  fourfold,"  i.  e.  may  complete  the  sum  of  four  thousand  talents. — 36. 
ScUiceL  "For." — Fidem,  "Credit" — 37, ReginaPecunia,  "Sovereign 
Money." — 38.  ^c  bene  numniatum  dscoraiy  &c  "And  Persuasion  and 
Venus  adorn  the  well-moneyed  man,"  i.  e.  the  rich  man  easily  finds  flat- 
terers, to  style  him  an  eloquent  and  persuasive  speaker,  a  pleasing  and 
agreeable  companion,  &c. 

39 — 46.  39.  Mancipiis  locupUs  eget  aris,  Stc.  The  connection  in  the 
train  of  ideas  is  as  follows  :  Heap  up  riches  ;  not  such,  hcrwever,  as'the 
king  of  the  Cappadocians  has,  wno  possesses  many  slaves  indeed,  but 
is  poor  in  money ;  but  such  as  Lucuilus  is  said  to  have  had,  who  was  so 
wealthy  that  he  knew  not  the  extent  of  his  riches.  For,  being  asked  on 
one  occasion,  &c. — Cappadocwn  rex.  The  greater  part  of  the  Cappado- 
cians were,  from  the  despotic  nature  of  their  government,  actual  slaves, 
and  the  nation  would  seem  to  have  been  so  completely  wedded  to  ser- 
vitude, that  when  the  Romans  ofiered  them  their  liberty,  they  refused, 
and  chose  Ariobarzanes  for  their  king.  On  the  other  hand,  money  was 
so  scarce  that  they  paid  their  tribute  in  mules  and  horses. — 40.  J^efueris 
hie  tu.  "Be  not  thou  like  him,"  i.  e.  do  not  want  money  as  he  does,  but 
get  plenty  of  it !  The  final  syllable  of  fueris  is  lengthened  by  the  arsis. 
^—Chlamydes,  The  chlamys  was  a  military  cloak,  generally  of  a  purple 
colour. — Lucuilus.  The  famous  Roman  commander  against  Mithridates 
and  Tigranes.  The  story  here  told  is  no  doubt  a  little  exaggerated,  yet 
it  is  well  known  that  Lucuilus  lived  with  a  magnificence  almost  surpass- 
ing belief.  His  immense  riches  were  acquired  in  his  Eastern  campaigns, 
— 44.  Tolleret,  Referring  to  the  person  who  ma  Je  the  request,  either 
the  individual  that  had  charge  of  the  scenic  arrangements  tor  the  occa- 
sion, or  else  one  of  the  aediles. — 45.  ExUis  domus  est,  "  That  house  is 
but  poorly  furnished." — 46.  Fallwit.  "  Escape  the  notice  of." — Ergo  ai 
res  sola  potest  facere^  &c  T  he  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  as  follows : 
Xf  then  thou  thinkest  virtue  a  mere  name,  and  if  riches  alone  {res  sola) 
can  make  and  keep  a  man  happy^  make  the  acquisition  of  them  thy  fiwt 
imd  last  work. 

49 — 50.  49.  Si  fortunatum  species  et  gratia  prcestat,  "  If  splendour 
and  popularity  make  a  man  fortunate."  Species  has  here  a  general  re- 
ference to  external  splendour,  external  dignity,  &c. — 50.  Mercemur  ser- 
vum,  qui  diclet  nomina,  &c  "  Come,  let  us  purchase  a  slave  to  tell  us 
the  nambs  of  the  citizens,  to  jog  us^  every  now  and  then  on  the  left  side, 
and  make  us  stretch  out  our  hand  over  aU  intervening  obstacles."  What 
poniera  actually  refers  to  here,  remains  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture. — 
The  general  aUusion  in  this  passage  is  to  the  oflice  of  nomenclator.  The 
l^om&nsy  when  they  st^  od  candidate  for  any  office,  and  wanted  to  in- 
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gratiat«  themselvefl  with  the  people,  went  always  accompanied  hy  t 
juaye,  whose  sole  business  it  was  td  learn  the  names  and  conditions  of 
the  citizens,  and  secretly  inibrm  his  master,  that  the  latter  might  know 
how  to  salute  them  by  their  proper  names. 

58^5.  52.  Hie  mtUtum  in  Fabia  valetfkc  The  slave  now  whispers 
into  his  master's  ear:  "This  man  has  great  inJ9uence  in  the  Fabian  tribe, 
that  one  in  the  Veline.»'  With  Fabia  and  Vdina  respectively  understand 
tribu. — 63.  Cut  libet  is  fasees  dabit,  &c  The  allusion  is  now  to  a  third 
person.  1^  the  term  fasces  is  meant  either  the  consulship  or  prsetorship. 
— Curide  ebur,  "  The  curule  chau*."  The  allusion  appears,  from  vrtit 
precedes,  to  be  to  the  aedileship,  or  office  of  curule  aecfile,  although  tbft 
stUa  curtUis  was  common,  in  fact,  to  all  the  higher  magistrates. — 54.  Jnu 
portunus.  "  Indefatigable  in  his  eflbrts." — Froter,  Paier,  adde,  "  Add  the 
titles  of  Brother,  Father."  Frattr  and  Pater  are  here  taken,  as  the  gram- 
marians term  it,  materially.  They  stand  for  accusatives,  but  being  sup- 
posed to  be  quoted,  as  it  were,  from  the  speech  of  another,  where  they  are 
used  ds  vocatives,  they  remain  unaltered  m  form. — 55,  Ut  cviaue  est  ictas, 
&c.  The  direction  here  given  is  as  follows :  If  the  individual  addressed 
be  one  of  thy  own  age,  or  somewhat  under,  address  him,  in  a  familiar  and 
friendly  way^  with  the  title  of  •  Brother  t'  if,  however,  he  be  an  older  maq 
than  thyself,  approach  him  respectfully,  and  salute  him  with  the  name  dt 
*  Father.'— -Facefws.  *'  Courteously ."—jJdop/o.  "  Adopt  him,"  i.  e.  adopt 
him  into  thy  family  by  this  salutation,  address  him  as  a  relation. 

56—67.  56.  Lucet.  « 'Tis  light,"  i.  e.  the  day  is  now  breaking.— 57. 
Ovla,  "  Our  appetite."  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  whold 
clause  is  as  follows :  As  soon  as  the  day  breaks,  let  us  attend  to  the  calls 
of  appetite. — Piscemur;  venemur.  Instead  of  merely  saying,  let  us  pro- 
cure the  materials  for  the  banquet,  the  poet  employs  the  common  expres- 
sions in  the  text,  "  let  us  ^o  a  fishing,  let  us  go  a  hunting,"  that  be  may 
bring  in  with  more  eflect  the  mention  of  Gargilius. — 58.  GargUius,  Who 
the  individual  here  alluded  to  was,  is  unknowh.  The  picture,  however, 
which  Ihe  poet  draws  of  him  is  a  pleasing  one,  and  might  very  easily  hf 
made  to  apply  to  more  modern  times. — 60.  Unus  ut  e  mtUtiSy  &c.  "To 
the  intent  that  one  mule  out  of  many  might  bring  back,  in  the  sight  of  the 
same  populace,  a  boar  purchased  with  money."— 61.  Crudi  tumidique  /»- 
i)emur.  "  Let  us  bathe  with  our  food  undigested,  and  a  fuU-swoln  sto* 
mach."  Bathinp  so  soon  after  a  meal  was  decidedly  injurious,  but  the 
epicures  of  the  day  resorted  to  this  expedient,  that  they  might  hasten  the 
natural  digestion,  and  prepare  themserves  for  another  entertamment — 6S, 
Cctrite  cera  digni.  "Deserving  of  being  enrolled  amon^  the  CaBrites." 
The  term  cera  has  reference  to  the  Roman  mode  of  writing  on  tablets 
covered  with  wax,  and  hence  the  expression  in  the  text,  when  more  lite- 
rally vendered,  will  mean,  being  enrolled  in  the  same  registers,  or  on  the 
same  tablets,  that  contain  the  names  of  the  Csrites.  According  to  the 
common  account,  the  Cserites,  or  inhabitants  of  Caere,  having  received 
the  Vestal  virgins  and  tutelary  gods  of  Rome,  when  it  was  Slacked  by  the 
Gauls,  the  Romans,  out  of  gratitude,  gave  them  the  privileges  of  citizens, 
with  the  exception  of  the  right  of  sufirage.  What  was  to  them,  how* 
ever,  an  honoqr,  would  prove  to  a  Roman  citizen  an  actual  degradation; 
and  therefore  when  any  one  of  the  latter  was  guilty  of  any  disgraceful  of 
infamous  conduct,  and"  lost  in  consequence  his  right  of  suffrage,  by  the 
decree  of  the  censors,  he  was  said  to  be  enrolled  among  the  C«rites,  (m  » 
tabulas  CcBritum  referri.) — 63.  Remigium  vitiosum  Ithacensis  Vlixei,  Sup- 
Vkr  9icutL—%\.  JMkrdktatotuptns.    "Forbidden  pleasure."   Ulysses  hftd 
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wanied  his  oompankms  not  to  touch  the  cujw  of  Circe  if  they  wished  to 
revisit  their  country.  The  advice  proved  fruitlese.— 65.  Mimnermus,  A 
poet  of  Colophon  in  Ionia,  who  flouriahed  about  590  B.  C.  He  composed 
elegiac  strains,  and  is  regarded  as  the  first  that  applied  the  alternating 
hexcimeter  and  pentameter  measures  to  such  subjects. — 67.  Istis.  Re- 
ferring to  the  maxims  which  the  poet  has  here  laid  down  respecting  the 
felicity  that  virtue  alone  can  bestow. 


EviSTLE  7.  Horace,  Upon  retirirtg  into  the  country,  hAd  giveii  hiii 
promise  to  Mftcenas  that  he  would  return  in  five  days :  but,  after  con- 
tinuing there  the  whole  month  of  August,  he  writes  tjiis  epistle  to  ex» 
cuse  hts  absence.  He  tells  him,  that  the  care  of  his  health  nad  obliged 
him  to  remain  in  the  country  during  the  do{v.days ;  and  that  when  win- 
ter comes  on,  the  same  care  would  rehder  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  to 
Tarentum,  but  that  he  intended  to  be  with  him  early  in  the  spring.  As 
Horace,  however,  was  under  the  strongest  ties  to  Mfecenas,  and  did  not 
wish  to  be  thought  unmindful  of  what  he  owed  him,  he  takes  pains  to 
show,  that  the  present  refusal  did  not  proceed  from  want  of  gratitude, 
but  from  that  sense  of  liberty  which  all  mankind  ought  to  have,  ana 
which  no  favour,  howeter  great,  coM  countervail.  He  acknowledges 
his  patron's  liberality,  and  the  agreeable  manner  he  had  of  evincing  it. 
He  acknowledges,  too,  that  he  had  been  a  close  attendant  upon  him  in 
his  younger  years,  but  assures  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  was  less 
assiduous  now,  it  did  not  proceed  from  want  of  afiection  and  friendship, 
but  from  those  infirmities  of  a^e,  which,  as  they  were  sensibly  growing 
upon  him,  rendered  it  inconsistent  with  the  care  which  his  health  de- 
manded of  him. 

8 — 9.  2.  SexHlem  Mvmiiiiaid^  deHdtror,  *< False  to  my  word,  I  am 
expected  by  thee  during  the  whole  month  of  August"  The  Romans, 
at  first,  began  their  year  at  March,  whence  the  sath  month  was  called 
Sextilit,  even  after  January  and  February  were  added  by  Numa  to  the 
calendar  of  Romulus.  It  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Augustus,  men' 
sis  Augustus,  as  the  month  before  it  was  called  mensis  Julius  from  Julius 
Caesat. — Alqui,  "  And  yet" — 3.  ReeUque  videre  vaUntem.  "  And  to 
see  me  enjoying  sound  health."-— 5.  Feniam.  "  The  indulgence."  The 
poet  alludes  to  the  liberty  of  remaining  in  his  villa,  apart  from  his  pa- 
tron's presence.-r I>tf»n  jicus  prima,  &c.  An  elegant  and  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  season  of  autumn,  when  the  fig  first  reaches  its  maturity,  and 
the  heat  of  the  sun  proves  injurious  to  the  human  frame.  The  dog- 
days,  and  in  general  all  the  autumnal  season,  were  sickly  at  Rome. 
At  this  time  the  poet  chose  to  retire  to  his  Sabine  farm,  and  breathe  the 
pure  mountain-atmosphere. — 6.  Destgrutlorem  decarat^  lictoribus  atris, 
**  Adorn  the  undertaker  with  all  his  gloomy  train."  By  the  desifrnatcr 
Is  here  meant  the  individual,  whose  business  it  was  to  regulate  the  or- 
der of  funerals,  and  assign  to  every  person  his  rank  and  place.  He  was 
one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  goddess  Libitina,  and  rese<T)bled,  in 
his  general  duties,  the  modem  undertakers.  When  called  to  take 
charge  of  a  funeral  solemnity,  the  designator  usually  came  attended  by  a 
troop  of  inferior  officers,  called  by  Seneca  {iMlmant,  such  as  the  poUinc' 
tores,  vcspiUones,  untores,  sandapUarii,  &c.  These  attendants  were  all  ar- 
rayed in  black,  and,  beside  their  other  duties,  served  to  keep  off  the 
crowd  like  the  lictors  of  the  magistrates,  with  Whom  they  are  compared 
by  thb  language  of  the  teit— 7.  M§Ureidtk    '*  T^ndet  BMther***-^. 
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QgUUna  BtdviUttt,  **An  atsiduous  attendtnce  on  the  great"^-(HMllf 
forejuU,  "  The  petty  operations  of  the  bar." — 9.  Testamenta  rtsignaL 
The  autumnal  season,  when  the  greatest  mortality  prevailed,  is  here 
said,  by  the  agency  of  assiduous  attention  on  the  great,  and  by  the  dis^ 
tractins  business  of  the  bar,  to  open  wills,  i.  e.  to  kdl ;  wills  never  beio^ 
opened  until  the  death  of  the  testator. 

10—13.  10,  q^uod  si.  Referring  here  to  time.  "When,  however." 
— *^banis.  Equivalent  to  Lo^inis. — 11.  Ad  mart,  Lambinus  thinks  tho 
reference  is  here  to  the  sbius  Tarentinusy  an  opinion  which  derives  oop- 
port  from  verse  45,  and  also  from  Ode  2. 6.  10. — Sibi  parcel,  "  BecaTC. 
lul  of  himself,"  i.  e.  will  guard  himself  against  whatever  might  prove  in- 
jurious to  health. — 12.  Contractusque  leget,  "  And  will  amuse  himselt 
with  reading  in  some  snug  little  apartment."  With  contractus  supply  in 
locum  angtistum.  There  are  other -explanations,  however^  of  this  clause. 
—13.  Hirundine  prima,  "  With  the  first  swallow,"  i.  e.  in  the  very  be* 
ginning  of  the  spring.  Swallows  denote  the  spring,  and  to  come  back 
with  the  first  swallow  was  to  return  verc  prime 

14 — 28.  14  Aim,  qrto  more  fdris  vesci,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  b« 
conveyed  is  this :  Thou  hast  not  gifted  me  with  what  thou  thyself  de- 
spised, as  the  Calabrian  rustic  gave  away  his  pears,  or  as  a  foolish  prodi- 
gal squanders  upon  others  what  he  regards  as  contemptible  and  valueless, 
but  thou  hast  bestowed  such  things  upon  thy  poet,  as  a  good  and  wise 
man  is  always  prepared  to  give  to  those  whom  he  deems  worthy  of  them. 
— 16.  Benigne,  "  I  thank  tnee  kindly.'!  Bene  and  benigne  were  terms 
of  politeness  among  the  Roman $>,  as  koX&s  and  hraivH  among  the  Greeks, 
when  they  refused  any  thing  oflfered  to  them. — 21.  Hae-c  seges  ingratoa 
tulitf  &c  "  This  soil  has  produced,  and  ever  will  produce,  ungrateful 
men,"  i.  e.  this  hberality  has  had,  and  in  all  ages  w^l  have,  ingratitude 
for  its  certain  crop.  A  foolish  and  unmeaning  prodigality  deserves  no 
better  return ;  for  acknowledgment  ouj^ht  always  to  be  in  proportion  to 
the  benefit  received,  and  what  is  given  m  this  manner  is  not  worthy  the 
name  of  a  benefit — 22.  Vir  bonus  et  sapiens  dignis  ait  esse  paraius.  "  A 
good  and  wise  man  says  that  he  is  ready  for  the  deserving,"  i.  e.  profes- 
ses himself  ready  to  confer  favours  on  those  who  deserve  them.  The 
allusion  in  vir  bonus  et  sapiens  is  to  Maecenas.  We  have  here  an  elegant 
iniitation,  mparatuSy  of  the  Greek  construction,  by  which  a  nominative  is 
joined  with  tne  infinitive  whenever  the  reference  is  to  the  same  person. 
Thus  the  expression  in  the  text,  if  converted  into  Greek,  would  be,  i  /to- 
Adf  KiyaOds  to7s  Mlon  frivlv  elvai  xp4dv^os.  The  common  Latin  structure 
reauires  se  paratum  esse, — 23.  J^ec  tamen  ignorat,  quid  distant  aera  lupinis, 
"  And  yet  is  not  ignorant  how  true  money  differs  from  lupines."  The 
players  upon  the  stage  were  accustomed  to  make  use  of  lupines  instead 
of  real  coin,  (compare  Muretus,  ad  Plaut,  Poen,  3.  2.  20.),  and  so  also 
boys  at  their  games.  Hence,  when  the  poet  states,  that  the  good  and 
wise  man  can  distin(]rui8h  well  betweea  true  coin  and  that  which  players, 
use  upon  the  stage,  or  boys  at  their  games,  he  means  to  convey  the  idea, 
that  such  a  man  knows  what  he  gives,  that  he  can  tell  whether  it  be  of 
value  or  otherwise,  whether  it  be  suitable  or  unsuitable  to  him  on  whom 
it  is  conferred .-—24.  JDignum  vrcestabo  me  etiam  pro  laude  merentis.  '*  1, 
too,  as  the  praise  of  my  benefactor  demands,  will  show  myself  worthy 
oi  the  gifts  that  I  have  received,"  i.  e.  I  will  show  myself  worthy  of  what 
nw  generous  patron  has  bestowed  upon  me,  that  he  may  enjoy  r he  praise 
of  having  conferred  his  favours  on  a  deserving  object— 25.  Usquttm  dis' 
tders,    *»  To  go  apj  wh©l  i  firom  U^ee,"  i.  9.  to  leave  thy  socie^  and 
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Rmne.— 20.  Forie  kiftf^.  "My  former  vigour."  £afii9  and  Patera  are  tr^ 
quently  used  in  the  Latin  writers  to  indicate  strength  of  body,  as  both 
corporeal  vigour  and  decoy  show  themselves  most  clearly  in  that  part  oi 
the  human  frame. — ^36.  ^igros  angustafronte  capUlos,  "  The  black  locks 
that  once  shaded  my  narrow  forehead."  As  regards  the  estimation  in 
which  low  foreheads  were  held  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  a  mark 
of  beauty,  consult  note  on  Ode  1.  33.  5.  In  the  present  case  the  refe- 
rence would  seem  to  be  to  the  hair's  bemg  worn  so  foW  down  as  almost 
to  cover  the  forehead. — 27.  Dulce  loqui,  "  My  former  powersof  pleasing 
converse." — Ridere  decorum,  "The  becommg  laugn  that  once  was 
mine." — 28.  Fugam  Cmara  proterva,  Horace,  elsewhere,  (Ode  4.  1.3.), 
tells  us  that  he  was  a  young  man  when  he  surrendered  his  heart  to  the 
charms  of  Cinara. 

29 — 34.  29.  Forte  per  angxtstam,  &c.  The  construction  in  the  train 
of  ideas  is  as  follows :  I  am  not  one,  Mscenas,  that  wishes  merely  to 
feed  and  fatten  in  thy  abode  ;  I  have  not  crept  into  thy  dwellins;  as  the 
field>mouse  did  into  the  basket  of  com :  for  ill  am  indeed  like  the  field- 
mouse  in  the  fable,  and  if  my  only  object  in  coming  nigh  thee,  has  had 
reference  to  self,  then  am  I  willing  to  surrender  all  the  favours  that  thy 
kindness  has  bestowed  upon  me. — 29.  Tenuis  nitedula.  "  A  lean  fielcl- 
mouse."— 30.  Cumeramfrumentu  "  A  basket  of  com." — 3 1 .  Pleno  car- 
mfre.  "  Beinff  grown  fat" — 34  Hoc  ego  «  compellor  imaginey  &c.  "  If 
1  be  addressed  by  this  similitude,  I  am  ready  to  resign  all  that  thy  fa- 
vour has  bestowed,"  i.  e.  if  this  fable  of  the  field-mouse  be  applicable  to 
nae,  if  I  have  crept  into  thy  friendship  merely  to  enjoy  thy  munificent 
kindness  and  benefit  myself,  &c. — Resigno.  Consult  note  on  Ode  3. 
39.  54. 

35 — 37.  35.  ^ee  sommtm  plebis  laudo,  &c.  "  Neither  do  I,  sated  with 
delicacies,  applaud  the  slumbers  of  the  poor,  nor  am  I  willing  to  exchange 
my  present  repose,  and  the  perfect  freedom  that  accompanies  it,  for  ai 
the  riches  of  the  Arabians."  The  poet  means  to  convey  the  idea,  that 
he  is  not  one  of  those  who  fii-st  surfeit  themselves,  and  then  extol  the  fru- 
gal tables  and  the  easy  slumbers  of  the  poor,  but  that  he  has  always 
loved  a  life  of  repose  and  freedom,  and  will  always  prefer  such  an  one 
to  the  splendours  of  the  highest  afiluence.  Hence  tne  same  idea  is  in- 
volved m  this  sentence,  as  m  the  passages  which  immediately  precede, 
namely,  that  the  poet  has  never  sought  the  firiendship  of  his  patron  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  indulging  in  a  life  of  luxury. — iditUium.  The  epithet 
alliUSf  in  its  general  import,  denotes  any  thing  fattened  for  human  food ; 
when  taken  m  a  special  sense,  however,  as  in  the  present  instance,  it  re- 
fers to  birds,  particularly  those  of  the  rarer  kind,  reared  for  this  purpose 
in  an  itviary. — 37.  Saepe  vcreeundum  laudasti ;  Rexque  PaUrqtie,  &c. 
'<  Thou  hast  often  commended  my  moderation  ;  when  present  thou  hast 
neard  thyself  saluted  by  me  as  Kmg,  and  Father  f  nor  have  I  been  more 
Bparing  in  thy  praise,  when  thou  wert  absent,  by  a  single  word."  For  a 
literal  translation,  understand  audisH  with  nee  verbo  parciua  absenSf  and, 
as  regards  the  peculiar  meaning  in  which  the  verb  is  here  employed 
(<*  thou  hast  heard  thyself  called,"  L  e.  thou  hast  been  called  or  salu- 
ted,) consult  note  on  Sat,  2.  7. 101.  and  2.  6.  20.  Horace  is  not  afraid 
to  call  Maecenas  himself  as  a  witness  of  hia  disinterestedness  and  grati- 
tude. Thou  hast  often,  says  he,  commended  me  for  a  moderation,  which 
^  could  alone  set  bounds  to  thy  liberality.  Thou  knowest  that  I  ever 
'  spoke  of  thee  in  the  language  of  tenderness  and  respect,  as  my  friend 
and  hBnetkctof, ^'Vefeemdum,    U  will  be  perceived  ttom  the  ibxegoing 
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note,  that  we  have,  with  Lambinns,  referred  this  term  to  the  iitodentiotf 
of  the  poet,  amid  tlie  favours  of  his  patron.  Most  corilmentators,  how- 
ever, make  it  allude  merely  fo  his  modesty  of  deportment. — Rexqut  Pa* 
terque.  The  first  of  these  appellations  refers  to  the  liberality,  the  second 
to  the  kind  and  friendly  feelings,  of  Maecenas  toward  the  bard. 

39 — 45.  39.  Jnnpice  n  possum  donata  reponere  Uztus,  *^  See  whether 
I  can  cheerfully  restore  >vbat  thou  hast  given  me."  The  connection  in 
the  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows  :  I  ttaid  just  now,  that  if  the  faMe  of  the 
field-mouse  were  applicable  to  my  own  case,  I  was  perfectly  willing  to 
resign  all  the  favours  which  thy  kindness  had  conferred  upon  roe.  Trr 
me  then,  my  patron,  and  see  whether  I  am  sincere  in  what  I  have  svL 
—40.  Haud  m€dc  Tdemachus,  &c.  "  Well  did  Telemachus  answer,  the 
offspring  of  the  patient  Ulysses."  This  answer  of  Telemachus  is  taken 
from  the  4th  hook  of  the  Odyssey,  and  was  made  to  Menelaus,  who  urged 
him  to  accept  a  present  of  horses.  The  application  is  obvious :  Tibur, 
or  Tarentuni,  was  our  poet's  Ithaca,  where  Miecenas's  giRs  could  be  of 
no  more  use  to  him  than  the  present  of  Menelaus  to  Telemachus.— 41 
JVhn  est  aptus  Ithact  locus,  &c.  Horace  has  here  expressed  Horn,  Od.  4. 
601.  seq^. — Ut  neque  plants  porrectus  spatilsy  Blc,  "As  it  is  neither  ex- 
tended m  plains  nor  abounds  with  much  grass.^'— 45.  Vacuum  Tibur. 
"  The  calm  retreat  of  Tibur."  The  epithet  vacman  is  here  equivalent 
in  some  respect  to  otiosum,  and  designates  Tibur  as  a  place  of  calm  re- 
treat for  the  poet,  and  of  literary  leisure. — Imbelle  TarenHtTiu  "  Tiie 
peaceful  Tarentum." 

46—48.  46.  Strmwts  etforHs.  **  Active  and  brave."  The  ahusion 
in  the  text  is  to  Lilcius  Marcius  Philippus,  of  whom  Cicero  makes  fre- 
quent mention.  He  was  equally  distmguished  for  eloquence  and  cour- 
age, which  raised  him  to  the  censorship  and  consulship.  The  little  taie 
here  introduced,  i?  the  longest,  but  not  the  least  agreeable,  of  the  three 
with  which  Horace  has  enlivened  his  letter.  It  is  told  with  that  natural 
ease  and  vivacity,  which  can  only  make  these  kind  of  stories  pleasing. 
The  object  of  the  poet  is  to  show  how  foolishly  those  persons  act,  who 
abandon  a  situation  in  life  which  suits  them,  and  to  which  thev  have 
been  long  accustomed,  for  one  of  a  higher  character  and  altogether  fo- 
reign to  their-  habits. — 47.  M  oJ^liHis.  f*  From  the  duties  of  bis  profes- 
sion."— Octavam  etrcUer  hotanu  **  About  the  eighth  hour,"  i.  e.  about 
two  o'clock.  The  first  hour  of  the  day,  among  the  Romans,  commenced 
at  six  o'clock.  The  courts  opened  at  nine  o'clock. — 48.  Carinas.  By 
"  the  Carinae"  is  meant  a  c^uarter  of  the  cit^,  so  called,  as  Nardini  not 
improbably  supposes,  from  its  being  placed  m  a  hollow  between  the  Cob* 
lian,  E^qmline,  and  Palatine  hills.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  situate 
in  the  fourth  region.  From  the  epithet  of  tott(«,  wnich  Virgil  applies  to 
it,  we  may  infer,  that  the  houses  which  stood  in  this  quarter  of  ancient 
Rome  were  distinguished  by  an  air  of  superior  elegance  and  grandeur. 
PVom  the  same  passage  of  Virgil  it  appears  that  the  Carinas  did  not 
Btand  very  far  from  the  Forum.  To  Philip,  however,  who  was  now  ad- 
vanced in  years,  the  distance  appeared  too  great. 

50—58.  60.  Adrasum.  **  Close  shaved."— F<wu€  Umsoria  tM  wnhra. 
"  In  a  barber's  shop,  that  resort  of  idlers."  Vacua  is  here  equivalent  to 
otiosa.  With  regard  to  the  term  umbra,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  thougn 
rendered  by  the  word  "  shop,"  in  order  to  suit  modem  ideas,  it  properly 
denotes  a  shed  or  awning  open  to  the  street. — 61.  CuUeUo  proffios  ]^ 
ganttmlmUwmcgues.    **P«rii\thiaowii  B^witl^acwdbwiitr.''  rf 
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wios  here  denotes  his  doin^  Tor  himself  wh&t  was  commonf  done  by  the 
Wber. — 5'2,  Ab/»  ftcue  fu«»a  Phitippi  acctpiebat.  "Was  very  smart  at 
taking  Philip's  commands.*' — 53.  Q,uaere  et  refer,  Philip's  object  in  send- 
ing his  slave  on  this  errand  was  as  follows :  Returning  home  from  the 
faUguing  avocations  of  the  bar,  and  complaining  of  the  distance  to  his 
own  abode,  which,  though  short  in  itself,  the  growing  infirmities  of  age 
caused  to  appear  long  to"hira,  Philip  espies,  on  a  sud<&n,  a  person  seated 
at  his  ease  m  a  barber's  shop,  and  paring  his  nails  with  an  air  of  the  ut- 
most composure.  Touched  with  a  feeling  somewhat  like  envy,  on  be^ 
holding  a  man  so  much  happier  to  all  appearances  than  himself,  he  sends 
his  slave  to  ascertain  who  the  individual  was,  and  to  learn  all  about  him, 
—53.  Unde  domo.  "  Of  what  country."— 56.  Tentti  eentu.  **Of  small 
fortune." — 56.  Sine  crimine  nattim,  "Bom  without  a  stain,*'  i  e.  of  re- 
spectable parents. — 57.  Et  properare  loco  et  cessoTCy  &c.  '•'That  he  was 
wont,  as  occasion  required,  to  ply  his  business  with  activity  and  take  his 
ease,  to  gain  a  little  and  spena  it."  Loco  h  here  equivalent  to  tempore 
oppoi'tuno. — 58.  Gauientem parvis  sodalibus  et  lore  certo,  Ac.  "Delighting 
m  a  few  companions  of  humble  Hfe,  and  in  a  house  of  his  own,  and  also 
in  the  public  shows,  and,  when  the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  in  a 
walk  through  Ae  Campus  Martios." 

e(^— 65.  60.  ScUariUhet  et  ipso,  &c.  "I  would  know  from  the  man 
himself  all  that  thou  reportest" — 62.  Benigne,  "  I  thank  thy  master 
kindly."  Menas  expresses  his  thanks  for  the  honour  of  the  invitation,  but 
at  the  same  time  declines  accepting  iL^3.  Improbus,  "The  rascal." — 
Et  te  negliget  out  horret,  **  And  either  slights,  or  is  afraid  of,  thee." 
Horrere  ana  horror  are  properly  meant  of  that  awe  and  respect,  which  we 
feel  when  approaching  any  tmng  sacred ;  and  as  the  vulgar  are  apt  to  - 
look  upon  great  men  as  somewhat  above  the  ordinary  rank  of  mortals, 
the  same  words  have  been  used  to  express  the  respect  they  feel  when  ad- 
mitted to  their  presence,  as  well  as  the  dread  they  have  of  coming  into  it. 
— 64.  Vulteium  mane  PbMippvs,  &c.  "  Next  morning  Philip  comes  upon 
Vulteius,  as  he  was  selling  old  second-hand  trumpery  to  the  poorer  sort 
of  people,  and  salutes  him  first."  The  verb  occuoare,  as  here  employed, 
means  to  surprise,  to  come  upon  another  before  he  is  aware  of  our  ap- 
proach.— 65.  Tunieato  popeUo.  This  expression  literally  refers  to  the 
poorer  part  of  the  citizens  as  clad  merely  tn  tunics^  their  poverty  prevent- 
ing them  from  purchasing  a  tooa  in  which  to  appear  abroad.  Foreigners  ' 
at  Rome  seem  also  to  have  had  the  same  dress,  whence  Iwim  twnicatus  is 
put  for  a  Carthasinian,  Plawt.  PanvL  5.  3.2. — SenUa,  By  this  term  is 
meant  any  kind  of  old  second-hand  furniture,  moveables,  clothes,  &c  and 
they  who  vended  them  were  called  scnUariL  Menas  was  spoken  of  in  a 
preicediog  line  (56th)  as  a  prceeoy  or  cryer,  and  among  the  outies  of  this 
class  of  persons  was  that  of  attending  at  auctions,  and  calling  >ut  the 
price  bidden  for  the  articles  put  up.  This  would  allow  Menas  many 
opportunities  of  making  bargains  for  himself,  a&d,  when  not  otherwise 
Am^ojedy  of  becoming  a  terutarius, 

66 — ^72.  66.  Jtte  PhUippo  exeusare  laboremf  &o.  *'He  began  to  plead 
to  Philip  his  laborious  vocation  and  the  fetters  of  hbe,  as  an  excuse  fot 
not  having  watted  upon  him  that  morning ;  in  fine,  for  not  having  seen 
him  first"  The  expression  mereenaria  vmcla  refers  to  his  employment  as 
praeeOf  and  his  labouring  in  it  for  regular  hire. — 6S.  QModfum  mane  domwm 
wminet.  Clients  and  others  waited  upon  distinguished  men  early  in  the 
morning  for  the  purpose  of  payine  their  reapocts.  Menas  apologises  for 
not  having  called  upon  Philip  at  wm  tiaae,  both  to  salute  him  atti  « 
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'  for  not  haWi^  accepted  Ws  invitetbn.— 69.  Sic.    "On  ibie  coo- 

dltion."— 70.  I7t /i6d.  A  form  of  assenting.— 71.  Po5«ncnam.  "After 
the  ninth  hour.'*  Or,  to  adopt  our  own  phraseology,  ^  after  three  o'clock.** 
— 72.  Dicmda  taeenda*  "  Whatever  came  into  hit  head."  Literally: 
things  to  be  mentioned,  and  thinffs  about  which  silence  should  have  been 
kept.  The  poet  evidently  intends  this  as  an  allusion  to  the  effects  of 
Philip's  ijooa  old  wine  upon  his  new  guest. 

7^—98.  73.*  Hie  ubi  tape  occultuniy  &c.  "  He,  when  he  had  often  beeo 
seen  to  repair,  like  a  fish  to  the  concealed  hook,  in  the  mornine  a  dient, 
and  now  a  constant  guest,  is  desired,  on  the  proclaiming  of  the  Latin  bo&> 
days,  to  accompany  Philip  to  his  country-seat  near  the  city." — 75.  Mom, 
client.  Compare  note  on  verse  68. — 76.  JndicHs.  Understand  a  eonsvU, 
The  Ferioi  Latina,  or  Latin  holidays,  were  first  appointed  by  Tarquin  for 
one  day,  but  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  they  were  continued  for  tiio, 
then  for  three,  and  at  last  for  four  days.  They  were  kept  with  great  so- 
lemnity on  the  Alban  mountain.  The  epithet  indictee  marks  them  as 
moveable,  and  appointed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  consul,  a  circumstance 
lyhich  places  them  in  direct  opposition  to  the  StatcB  Feri<Bj  or  fixed  festi- 
vals of  the  Romans.  Philip  could  go  into  the  country  during  these  holi- 
days, as  the  courts  were  then  shut — 79.  Et  tibi  dwn  reqtiiem,  &c.  •'  And 
while  he  seeks  diversion  for  himself,  while  he  endeavours  to  draw  amuse- 
ment from  every  thing." — 80.  MtUtM  teptem  nromittit,  "Promises  to 
lend  him  seven  thousand  more." — S3.  Exniliao.  ''From  a  spruce  cit" 
— *^tque  tulcot  et  vineta  crepat  mera,  "  And  talks  of  nothing  but  furrows 
and  vineyards."  Mera  is  here  literally,  "  solely,'*  "  only,"  b^ing  the  neu- 
ter of  the  adjective  used  adverbially. — 84.  Prceparal  ubnos.  "Prepares 
liis  elms,"  i.  e.  for  the  vines  to  grow  around.— 85.  Immoritur  studiiSj  &c. 
"He  almost  kills  himself  with  eager  application  to  his  labours,  and  grows 
old  before  his  time  through  a  desire  oi  possessing  more,"  i.  e.  of  increas- 
ing his  wealth. — 87.  Smm  mentUa  seges.  "His  narvcst  deceived  his 
hopes." — 89.  Iratus.  Angry  with  himself  for  havmg  ever  left  his  former 
peaceful  and  happy  life. — 90.  Scabrum,  "Rough." — After  Menas  bad 
turned  farmer,  he  ceased  to  be  nitidtiSy  and  neglected  his  person. — 91. 
JDurut  nimis  attentutque.  "  Too  laborious  and  earnest."— 92.  PoL  ^  f  uitb. 
—93.  Ponere,  Used  for  imponere,  i.  e.  tlare. — 96.  Qui  scmel  aspexU,  kc 
"Let  him  who  has  once  perceived  how  much  better  the  things  he  has 
discarded  are  than  those  for  which  he  has  sought,  return  in  time,"  &c— 
98.  Suo  modulo  ae  pede,  "  By  his  own  last  and  foot,"  L  e.  by  the  orisa^ 
sure  of  his  own  foot,  by  his  own  proper  standard. 


Epistlb  8.  Horace  gives  us  in  this  ej^istle  a  picture  of  himself,  •• 
made  up  of  contradictions  and  chagrin,  miserable  without  any  apparent 
cause,  and  dissatisfied  h6  could  not  tell  why ;  in  fine,  a  complete  hypo- 
chondriac If  the  poet  really  intended  this  for  his  own  portrait,  it  must 
be  confessed  to  be  very  unlike  the  joyous  carelessness  of  his  life  in  generel. 
In  almost  perfect  health,  possessed  of  an  easy  fortune,  and  supported  by 
a  good  understanding,  he  makes  himself  wretched  with  causeless  disqui- 
etudes, and  an  unaccountable  waywardness  of  temper.  May  we  not  sup- 
pose that  the  Epicurean  principles  of  Horace  forbid  any  such  application 
to  himself,  and  that  he  merely  assumes  these  infirmities,  that  he  may  with 
more  politeness  reproach  Albinovanus,  who  vvras  actually  subject  to 
them?  Such  at  least  if  the  opini<m  of  Tonmtius  and  others  of  thecoma 
wtentatorf. 
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1^-10.  1 .  Cdso  gaudere  a  bene  rem  gerere  jitbmovano,  &o.  The  order 
oTcoQstructioQ  is  as  follows:  MuaOf  rogata,  refer  Celso  ^WinonmOf  comiU 
acribceque  J^eronisy  gaudere  et  gerere  rem  bene. — Gaudere  et  bene  rem  gerere 
refer.  "Bear  joy  and  prosperity,"  i.  e.  give  joy  and  wish  success.  In 
place  of  usins  the  common  Latin  form  of  salutation,  Sdutem,  Horace  here 
imitates  the  Greek  mode  of  expression,  %a^«v  xal  sZ  irp4Truv. — 2.  Cainiti 
scribceque  J^amiis.  Celsus  Albinovanus  has  already  been  mentioned  as 
forming  part  of  the  retinue  of  Tiberius,  (Epist.  1.  3.  15.)  who  was  at  that 
time  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  Armenia. — 3.  Die,  multa  et  pvlcbra  mi- 
narUem,  &c.  "  Tell  him,  that,  though  promising  many  fine  things,  I  hve 
neither  well  nor  agreeably."  The  (fistinction  here  made,  is  one,  observes 
Francis,  of  pure  Epicurean  morality.  Rede  vivere  is  to  live  according  to 
the  rules  of  virtue ;  and  vwers  suavUer  to  have  no  other  guidance  for  our 
.  actions  but  pleasure  and  our  passions.  As  regards  the  force  of  minantem, 
in  this  same  passage,  consult  note  on  Sat.  2.  3. 9. — 4.  Haud  qvia  grando, 
&C.  **  Not  because  the  hail  has  bruised  my  vines,  or  the  heat  blasted  the 
olive,"  &c.  I  e.  mj  disquiet  arises  not  from  the  cares  of  wealth.  It  is  not 
produced  by  the  teelings  that  break  the  repose  of  the  rich,  when  their  vine- 
yards have  been  lashed  by  the  hail,  or  their  olive-grounds  have  suffered 
from  the  immoderate  heats,  &c. — 5.  MomorderiU  The  verb  mordeo  (here 
equivalent  to  uro)  is  apji^ed  by  the  Latin  writers  to  denote  th§  effects  as 
well  of  cold  as  ol  heat. — Q,  Longinquis  in  agris.  Cpnsult  note  on  Epode 
I.  27. — 7.  Minus  validus.  *•  L.ess  sound."  The  poet  describes  himself 
(if  indeed  he  refers  to  his  own  case)  as  labouring  under  that  peculiar  mala^ 
dy,  which  is  now  termed  hypochondria,  and  which  has  its  seat  far  more  in 
the  mind  than  iii  any  p^  of  the  body.  The  picture  that  he  draws  admira- 
bly delineates  the  condition  of  one  who  is  suffering  under  the  morbid  in- 
fluence of  hypochondriac  feelings. — 9.  Fidis  offendar  medicls,  ''Because  I 
am  displeased  with  my  faithful  physicians."  With  irascar,  sequary  fugiam, 
and  amem  respectively,  quia  must  be  supplied  in  translating. — 10.  Cur  me 
fimesto  properent  arcere  vetemo,  "For  being  eager  to  rouse  me  from  this 
fatal  lethargy."     Cwr  is  here  equivalent  to  ideo,  quod, 

12-— 17.  12.  Ventosiis.  "Cliangeable  as  the  wind."  Compare  Epist. 
1.  9.  37.  " PUbs  ©snfcwo."— 13.  ^mpacto  rem  gerat  et  se.  "How  he  man- 
ages his  official  duties,  and  himself,"  i.  e.  how  he  is  coming  on  in  his  office 
of  secretary,  and  what  he  is  doing  with  himself. — 14.  Juveni,  "The  young 
prince."  Alluding  to  Tiberius,  who  was  then  about  twenty-two  years  of 
age. — Coliorii.  Consult  note  on  Epist  1.  3.  6. — 17.  Ut  tufortunam^  &c. 
**  As  thou,  Celsus,  bearest  thy  fortune,  so  wiil  we  bear  ourselves  unto  thee," 
s.  e.  if,  amid  thy  present  good  fortune,  and  the  favour  of  thy  prince,  thou 
still  continuest  to  remember  and  love  thy  former  friend,  so  will  he  in  turn 
love  thee. 


Epjstle  9.  A  letter  of  introduction  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  given 
by  the  poet  to  his  friend  Titius  Septimius.  Horace  seems  to  have  been 
very  sensible  of  the  care  and  nicety  that  were  requisite  on  such  occasions, 
especially  in  addressing  the  Great,  and  he  has  left  the  epistle  now  before 
us  as  an  undoubted  proof  of  this.  He  stood  high  in  favour  with  I'iberius, 
and  the  regard  Augustus  had  for  him  gave  him  a  farther  privilega  More- 
over, Septimius  was  one  of  his  dearest  Oiends,  a  man  of  birth  and  known 
merit :  ye^t  with  what  modfistv,  diffidence,  and  seeming  reluctance,  doe« 
the  poet  recommend  him  to  tne  notice  of  the  prince.    Th|9  qusUe  af^tean 
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to  htre  been  written  a  i(hort  time  prei^ooB  to  the  departure  of  Tibenas  for 
the  Eaetem  provinces. 

1 — 6.  1.  SeptrmiuSf  ClaucOy  nimirum  intelligH  unus,  fcc.  "  O  ClaTidiai^ 
Septimius  alone  knows  forsooth  how  highly  tJiou  estcemest  roe."  The 
poet  modestly  seoks  to  excnse  his  own  boldness  in  addressing  an  epistle 
like  the  present  to  the  young;  Tiberias,  on  the  ground  that  his  friend  Septi> 
mius  would  have  that  ne  stood  high  in  favour  with  the  prince,  whereas,  ha 
himself  knew  no  such  thing. — 3.  ScUicet  ut,  UH  se  laudare,  Ac  •*  To  nn- 
dertake  namely  to  recommend  and  introduce  him  to  you.** — 4,  JDipDum 
mente  domoqvty  &c.  '*  As  one  worthy  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Nero, 
who  always  selects  deserving  objects,"  i.  e.  one  whose  habits  of  tfainkiB| 
and  acting  are  in  unison  with  those  of  the  individual  addressed,  and  who 
is  worthy  of  being  numbered  among  his  intimate  friends,  and  becoming  a 
member  of  his  household.  This  verse  does  equal  honour  both  to  Tiberius 
and  Septimius,  since  it  shows  the  one  a  discerning  prince,  and  the  other  a 
deserving  man.  We  are  not  to  consider  thebe  as  words  of  mere  compli- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  poet.  Tiberias,  in  his  early  days,  was  indeed  the 
person  he  is  nere  represented  to  be,  a  good  judge  of  merit,  and  ready  to 
reward  it. — 5.  Munere  fungi  propioris  amki,  **  That  I  fiU  the  station  Of  an 
intimate  friend." — 6.  Quid  possim  videt,  ^.  "  He  sees  and  knows  what 
I  can  eiiect  with  thee  better  than  I  do  myself,"  L  e.  he  sees  and  knows  the 
extent  of  my  influence  with  thee,  &c.  This  explains  the  nmirum  tiUeUtgH 
Uhus  of  the  first  tine. 

&— 13.  8.  Sed  Hmtd,  mea  ne,  &c.  "But  I  wm  afraid  lest  I  might  be 
thought  to  have  pretended  tliat  my  interest  with  thee  was  less  than  it 
really  is ;  to  be  a  dissembler  of  my  own  strength,  inclined  to  benefit 
myself  alone." — 10.  Majoris  eidpm.  The  major  culpa,  here  alluded  to, 
is  the  unwillingness  to  serve  a  friend. — 11.  FrmtHs  ad  urbana  descendi 
prttnda.  "  I  have  descended  into  the  arena  to  contend  for  the  rewards 
of  town-bred  assurance,"  i.  e.  I  have  resolved  at  last  to  put  in  for  a 
share  of  those  rewards  which  a  little  city-assurance  is  pretty  certain  of 
obtaining.  The  from  wrbanais  sportively  bat  truly  applied  to  that  open 
and  unshrinking  assurance  so  generally  found  in  the  population  of  ci- 
ties.— 13.  ScrUfe  tui  gregia  kwic,  "  £nrol  this  person  among  thy  reti- 
nue." Orex  is  here  taken  in  a  good  sense  to  denote  a  society  of  tiiends 
and  followers. 


Epistle  10.  The  poet  loved  to  retire  into  the  country,  and  indulge, 
amid  rural  scenes,  in  reading,  and  in  wooing  His  muse.  Fuscus,  on  the 
other  hand,  gave  the  preference  to  a  city  lite,  though  in  every  thing  else 
his  views  and  feelings  were  in  unison  with  those  of  his  friend.  In  the 
present  epistle,  therefore,  Horace  states  to  his  old  companion  the  grounds 
of  his  choice ;  and  paints,  in  masterly  colours,  the  mnocent  pleasures, 
the  simplicity,  and  the  calm  repose  of  a  country-life." 

1 — 10.  1.  Urbis  amatorem.  Beautifully  opiposed  to  rtais  omatores  m 
the  following  line. — Fuacum  solvere  jubemus.  "  Bid  Fuscus  hail."  Fus- 
cus Aristius,  Vho  is  here  addressed,  was  a  distinguished  grammarian 
and  rhetorician  of  the  day,  a  man  of  probity,  but  too  much  influenced 
by  the  desire  of  accumulating  riches,  the  common  vice  of  the  times,  and 
preferring  therefore  a  city-lite  to  the  repose  of  the  country.  He  is  tbt 
•ameindiyidual  to  whom  the  tddode  or  the  first  book  is  Mticemei.^ 
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9L  PitMe.gemeUL    **  Almost  twins.^    Comfmre  Sdrm.  1.  $.44-^.  Bl 

tUter,  Supply  ne^!. — 5.  ^nuimtts  pariter  vetuli  notigne -eotumbU  "Wd 
nod  assent  to  each  other,  like  old  and  constant  doves."  Supply  veluti, 
or  sicuti,  and  compare  the  explanatory  remark  of  Ddring :  **  Si  aUer  m*, 
idUr  quoque  a«t,  alter  alteri  in  (mini  r»  pari  modo  onnuiL^ — JfoH,  Alluding 
literally  to  long  acquaintance,  and  to  constancy  of  attachment  resulting 
therefrom.^^.  J^fidum.  The  comparison  is  still  kept,  upy  and  the  oily 
to  which  Fuscus  clings,  and  in  which  all  his  desires  appear  to  centre,  is 
beautifully  styled  the  nest,  which  he  is  said  to  keep,  while  the  poet 
roams  abroad. — 7.  Jdusco  circwnlUa  saxa.  "  The  moss-grown  rocks." 
— 8.  Qttid  qu(zri8  ?  "  In  a  word."  Literally,  "  what  wouldst  thou  have 
me  say?"  This  was  a  form  of  expression  used  when  they  wanted,  in 
few  words,  to  give  a  reason  for,  or  an  explanation  of,  any  thing,  and 
answers  somewhat  to  our  phrase  "  what  can  i  say  more?" — 9.  Rumort 
sectmdj,  "With  favouring  acclaim." — 10.  Utqve  saeerdolisfugUivHSf 
&c.  "  And,  like  a  priest's  runaway  slave,  I  reject  the  sweet  wafers ;  1 
want  plain  bread,  which  is  more  agreeable  to  me  now  than  homed 
cheese-cakes."  By  liba  are  meant  a  kind  of  consecrated  cake  or  wafer, 
made  of  flour,  honey^,  and  oil,  which  were  oflfered  up,  during  the  per* 
formance  of  sacred  rites,  to  Bacchus  {Ovid.  Fast  3.  736.),  Ceres,  Fan, 
and  other  deities.  They  became  the  perquisite  of  the  priests,  and  their 
number  i^as  so  great,  that  the  latter  gave  them,  as  an  article  of  food,  to 
their  slaves.  The  placenta  were  cheese-cakes,  composed  of  fine  wheat- 
flour,  cheese,  honey,  &c.  Compare  Catoy  R,  R.  76. — The  idea  intended 
to  be  conveyed  by  this  passage  is  this :  As  the  priests  slave,  who  is  tired 
of  Kving  on  the  delicacies  oflCTed  to  his  master's  god,  nms  away  from  his 
service,  that  he  may  get  a  little  common  bread,  so  the  poet  would  re^ 
treat  from  the  false  taste  and  the  cloying  pleasures  of  the  city,  to  the 
simple  and  natural  enjoyments  of  the  country.  ' 

12 — 17.  12.  Vivere  natwa  ti  coavenienter  opcrtety  &c.  "If  we  ought 
to  live  conformably  to  nature,  and  if  a  spot  of  ground  is  to  be  sought 
after,  in  the  first  place^  for  a  dwelling  to  be  erected  upon  it,"  i.  e.  if  we 
would  lead  an  easy  life,  and  one  agreeable  to  nature,  and  if,  (or  this  end, 
we  make  it  our  first  care  to  find  out  some  fit  place  whereon  to  build  us  a 
house. — The  poet  begins  here  the  first  part  of  his  epistle,  and  assigns, 
as  the  first  reason  for  ms  preferring  Uie  country  to  the  city,  that  we  can 
live  there  more  conformably  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  with  greater  ease 
provide  whatever  she  demands,  or  disengage  ourselves  from  the  desire  of 
what  she  does  not  really  want — 14.  Potivrem  rure  heato,  "  Preferable  to 
the  blissful  country." — 1 5.  Est  vM  plus  tepeant  Hemes  7  "  Is  there  a  spot 
where  the  winters  are  milder." — 16.  Rabiem  Cants.  Consult  note  on 
Ode  1.  17. 17. — Momenta  Leonis.  "  The  season  of  the  Lion."  Allud- 
ing to  the  period  when  the  sun  is  in  the  sign  of  Leo,  (part  of  July  and 
August),  and  to  the  heat  which  marks  that  portion  of  the  year. — 17.  So» 
Um  aeutum.    **  The  scorching  sun." 

is— 25.  18.  DiveUat.  "Interrupts."— 19.  Dderius  Libycis  cUt,  kc. 
"  Is  the  grass  inferior  in  smell  or  beauty  to  the  tesselated  pavements  o. 
Numidian  marble  ?"  By  Lybici  lapi'M  are  here  literally  meant,  small 
square  pieces  of  Numidian  marble  forming  tesselated  or  mosaic  pave- 
ments. The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  Ijy  the  question  of  the  bard 
is  strikingly  beautiful.  Can  the  splendid  pavement,  with  all  its  varied 
hues,  compare  for  a  moment  with  the  verdant  turf,  or  the  enamel  of  the 
fields.  Does  it  send  forth,  like  the  wiid-fiower,  a  sweet  perfume  on  the 
•a*?— ^.  invicisttndHrnmptrephmbuTH.    "^tnveitobufst^elMdtft 
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tkt  ttreeti.**  i.  e.  the  leaden  (upes  that  conrey  it  throagh  the  streets  ef 
the  city.  Water  was  brought  to  Rome  both  in  aqu^ucts  and  leaden 
pipea.  The  latter,  however,  were  prlhcipally  employed  in  dbtriboting 
It  throughout  the  city,  after  it  had  been  conveyed  thither  by  the  former: 
for,  in  truth,  no  pipe  could  have  supported  the  weight  of  water  brought 
to  the  city  in  the  aqueducts. — ^21.  ^umn  qwz  perprmatm,  &c.  *'  T&n 
that  which  runs  raurmurino^  along  its  sloping  channel." — 22.  J^empe  mtir 
varies,  &c.  The  connection  in  the  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows :  They 
who  dwell  in  cities  endeavour,  it  is  true,  to  procure  for  themselves,  by 
means  of  art,  the  beauty -and  the  enjoyment  of  rural  scenes.  **'  For  ex- 
ample, a  wood  is  reared  amid  columns  of  variegated  marble,  and  ^&aX 
abode  is  praised  which  commands  a  prospect  otdistant  fields,"  yet  na- 
ture, though  men  strive  to  expel  her  by  violence,  will  as  often  return,  and 
will  insensibly  triumph  overall  their  unreasonable  disgusts.  As  regards 
the  expression  inter  varias  ntUritur  sUva  columnas,  consult  note  on  Ode  3. 
10.  5."— 24.  ^atwam  expflUs  furca.  By  nalura  is  here  meant,  that  relish 
for  the  pleasures  of  a  rural  life  which  has  been  implanted  by  nature  in 
the  breast  of  all,  though  weakened  in  many  by  the  force  of  habit  or  edu' 
cation.  This  natural  feeling,  says  the  poet,  can  never  entirely  be  eradi' 
cated,  but  must  eventually  triumph  over  every  obstacle.  The  expres- 
sion^ «a;/)e2/e«/tcr€a  is  metapnorical,  and  refers  to  the  driving  away  by  vio- 
lence. It  appears  to  be  a  mode  of  speaking  derived  from  the.  manner 
of  rustics,  who  arm  and  defend  themselves  with  forks,  or  remove,  by 
means  of  the  same  instrument,  whatever  opposes  them. — 25.  Mala  faS' 
tidia.  Alluding  to  those  unreasonable  disgusts  which  keep  away  the 
rich  and  luxurious  from  the. calm  and  simple  enjoyments  of  a  country 
life.  * 

26,  27.  26.  ^on,  giii  SidmiOy  &c.  Horace  compares  the  taste  ol 
Nature  to  the  true  purple,  and  that  of  the  passions  to  an  adulterated  and 
counterfeit  purple.  The  man,  he  observes,  who  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween what  is  true  and  what  is  false,  will  as  surely  injure  himself,  as  the 
merchant  who  knows  not  the  difierence  between  the  genuine  purple  and 
that  which  is  the  reverse. — Sidonio,  Sidon  was  a  famous  commercial 
city,  the  capital  of  Phoenicia,  about  24  miles  north  of  Tyre,  which  was 
one  of  its  colonies. — Contendere  caUidus,  "  Skilfully  to  compare."  Peo- 
ple who  compare  pieces  of  stuff  together,  stretch  them  out  near  each 
other,  the  better  to  discern  the  difference. — 27.  ^quinatem  potantia  vtUera 
fucum,  "  The  fleeces  that  drink  the  dye  of  Aquinum."  According 
to  the  scholiast,  a  purple  was  manufactured  at  Aquinum  in  imitation  of 
the  Phoenician.  Aquinum  was  a  city  of  the  Volsci,  in  new-Latium, 
situate  a  little  beyond  the  place  where  the  Latin  way  crossed  the  rivers 
Liris  and  Melfis. — Fucum,    Consult  note  on  Ode  3.  5.  28. 

30 — 33.  30.  Qtiem  res  plus  fiimio,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed is  this  :  They  who  bound  their  desires  by  the  wants  of  nature, 
(and  such  is  usually  the  temper  of  a  country  life)  are  independent  of 
Fortune's  favours  and  resentments,  her^nger  and  inconstancy. — 31.*  Si 
quid  miraberej  pones  invitus.  "If  thou  sbalt  admire  any  thing  greatly, 
thou  wilt  be  unwilling  to  resign  it." — 32.  Licet  sub  paupere  tecto,  &c. 
**  One  may  live  more  happily  beneath  an  humble  roof,  than  the  powerful 
and  the  friends  of  the  powerful."  Reges  is  here  equivalent  to  potentiores 
or  ditiorea. — 34.  Cerw^  equum,  &c.  The  fable  here  told  is  imitated  from 
Stesichorus,  who  repeated  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hiraera,  in  Sicily,  when 
the  latter  were  about  to  assign  a  body-^uard  to  Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Agri* 
gantiun,  whom  they  had  called  to  uieir  aid,  and  made  commander  of 
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tfacnr  forces.  Stesichoras,.as  Aristotle  informs  us,  {Rhet,  2.  39.)  andeiw 
took  by  this  apologue  to  show  the  Himereonsof  what  folly  they  would 
be  guilty,  if  the)  thus  delivered  them»elves  up  iuto  the  hands  of  a  pow- 
erful individual. — Commtmibiis  herbig,  "  From^their  common  pasture." 
35.  J^inw,  ."Worsted."  Proving  inferior.— 37.  Victor  videng.  "A 
proud  victor." — 38.  DepuliL    Equivalent  to  depellere  potuU. 

39 — 50.  39,  SiCf  qui  pauperiem  veritvs,  &c.  *'In  like  manner,  he^ 
who,  from  a  dread  of  narrow  circumstances,  parts  with  his  liberty,  more 
precious  than  any  metals,  shall  shamefully  bea^«t  master,  and  be  forever 
a  slave,  because  he  shall  not  know  how  to  be  contented  with  a  little,"  i.  e. 
he,  who,  not  content  with  a  little,  regards  the  precious  boon  of  freedoms 
as  of  inferior  moment  when  compared  with  the  acquisition  of  riches,  shall 
become  the  slave  of  wealth  and  live  in  eternal  bondage,-^ Jtffi/a/iis.  Used 
contemptuously  for  divitiis,  — 42.  Cui  non  conveniet  sua  resy  &c.  The  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed  is  simply  this  :  When  a  man's  fortune  does  not 
suit  his  condition,  it  will  be  like  a  shoe,  which  is  apt  to  cause  us  to  trip  if 
too  large,  and  which  pinches  when  too  small. — Olim,  *'  Oftentimes." — 
45.  .A/cc  me  dimiites  incasHgatum,  &c.  The  poet  makes  use  of  this  cor- 
rective to  soften  the  advice  which  he  has  given  to  his  friend.  He  desires 
to  be  treated  with  the  same  frankness,  whenever  he  shall  aj^eeir  enslaved 
by  the  same  passions. — 46.  Cogere,  Eouivalent  to  congerere.— 47 .  Impc' 
rat,  hand  servit,  &c.  The  sense  evidently  requires  haudy  not  aut  as  the 
common  editions  read.  Money  rules  the  avaricious  man,  as  the  rider 
rules  the  steed  :  it  yields  no  obedience,  but  on  the  contrary  chains  him  in 
continual  bondage. — 43.  Tortum  digna  sequi,  &c.  ^Though  deserving 
rather  to  follow,  than  to  lead,  the  twisted  rope,"  i.  e.  deserving  rather  to  * 
be  held  in  subjection,  than  itself  to  subject  others.  The  metaphor  here 
employed  is  taken  from  beasts  that  aie  led  with  a  cord. — 49.  Dictabam. 
**1  dictated,"  i.  e.  to  my  amanuensis.  In  writing  letters,  the  Romans  used 
the  imperfect  tense,  to  denote  what  was  ^oing  on  at  the  time  when  they 
wrote,  putting  themselves,  ^s  it  were,  in  the  place  of  the  person  who  re- 
ceiied  the  letter,  and  using  the  tense  which  would  be  proper  whei^it  came 
to  his  hands. — Pest  fanum  putre  Vacunce,  "  Behind  the  mouldermg  fane 
of  Vacuna."  Vacuha  was  a  Sabine  goddess,  analogous,  according  to 
some  authorities,  to  the  Roman  Victoria,  hut,  if  we  follow  Varro,  the 
same  with  Minerva.  The  temple  of  the  goddess,  in  the  Sabine  territory, 
not  far  from  a  grove  likewise  consecrated  to  her,  would  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  poet's  villa.  Behind  its  mouldering  remains,  seated 
on  the  grassy  turf,  Horace  dictated  the  present  epistle. — 50.  Excepto,  quod 
non  slmul  esses,  &c.  "In  all  other  respects  happy,  except  that  thou  wert 
not  with  me."    With  excepto  supply  eo. 


Epistle  11.  The  poet  instructs  his  friend  BuUatius,  who  was  roam- 
ing abroad  for  the  purpose  of  dispelling  the  cares  which  disturbed  hia 
repose,  that  happiness  does  not  depend  upon  climate  or  place,  but  upon 
the  state  of  our  own  minds. 

1 — 3.  1 .  Quid  iibi  visa  Chios,  &c.  **  How  does  Chios  appear  to  thee, 
BuUatius,  and  famed  Lesbos?  How,  neat  Samos?" — Chios,  An  isU 
and  in  the  iEgean  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Lydia,  and  one  of  the  twelve 
states  established  by  the  Ionian s,  who  emigrated  to  Asia  from  Attica 
and  Achaia.  It  is  now  Scio. — Lesbos,  An  island  of  the  .^.^ean,  south 
of  Tenedos.    Its  modem  name  is  J\Iitylin,  derived  from  Mitylene,  the 
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ancient  capital.  Lesbos  was  colonised  by  the  JEoHans  in  the  l?nrt  ginesf 
emigration.  The  epithet  nota^  which  is  here  given  it,  applies  not  M 
much  to  the  excellent  wine  produced  there,  as  to  the  distinguished  pep- 
sons  who  were  natives  t)f  the  island,  and  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned Sappho,  Alcaeus,  Theopbrastus,  &c — 2.  Coneinna  Stmios.  Sa- 
mos  lies  south-east  cf  Chios.  It  is  about  six  hundred  stadia  in  circimH 
ference,  and  full  of  mountains.  This  also  was  one  of  the  twelve  Ionian 
states  of  Asia.  The  epithet  coneinna,  here  bestowed  on  it,  would  seem 
to  refer  to  the  neatness  and  elegance  of  its  buildings.— Qitirf  Crasi  w 
gia  Sm-dis  ?  Sardis  wafr  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Lydian  king,  anrf 
stood  on  the  river  Pactolus.  It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  thea- 
trap  of  Lydia,  and  the  bead-quarters  of  the  Persian  monarchs  when  they 
visited  western  Asia.— 3.  Simma.  This  city  stood  on  the  coast  of  Ly- 
dia, and  was  one  of  the  old  ^olian  colonies ;  but  the  period  of  its  splen- 
dour belongs  to  the  Macedonian  era.  Antigonus  and  Lysimachus 
made  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  Asia.  The  modem  town  /#- 
mur,  or  Smyrna,  is  the  chief  trading-place  of  the  Levant. — Colophon,  A 
city  of  Ionia,  north-west  of  Ephesus,  famed  for  its  excellent  cavalry. — 
Fama  7    "  Than  fame  represents  them  to  be  ?*' 


_  11.  4.  Cunctane  prdb  campo,  &c.  "  Are  they  all  contemptible  iii 
comparison  with  the  Campus  Martins  and  the  river  Tiber?*'  Sordeo  is 
here  equivalent  to  contemnor,  viUs  ceslimOf  nihili  pendor,  &c. — 5.  •Sn  venU 
in  votum^  &c.  "  Or  does  one  of  the  cities  of  Attains  become  the  object 
of  thy  wish?"  Lite^ll)^,  "enter  into  thy  wish,"  i.  e.  dost  thou  wish  to 
.dwell  in  one  of  the  cities  ef  Attains?  Among  the  flourishlig  cities 
ruled  over  in  earlier  days  by  Attalus,  were  Pergamus,  the  capital,  Myn- 
dus,  Apollonia,  Tralles,  Thyatira,  &c. — 6.  Lebedum,  Lebedus  was  a 
maritime  city  of  Ionia,  north-west  of  Colophon.  It  was  at  one  time  a 
large  and  flourishing  city ;  but  upon  the  removal  of  the  greater  part  of 
its  inhabitants  to  Ephesus,  by  Lysimachus,  it  sank  into  insignincance, 
and,  in  the  time  of  Horace,  was  deserted  and  in  ruins.— Godiw.  There 
were  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Gabii  in  Italy,  one  among  the  Sabinea 
and  the  other  in  Latium.  The  latter  was  the  more  celebrated  of  the 
two,  and  is  the  place  here  referred  to.  Strabo  makes  it  to  have  been 
on  the  Via  Praenestina,  and  about  100  stadia  from  Rome.  The  Itine- 
raries reckon  twelve  miles  from  Rome  to  this  city. — 8.  FidenU.  Fiden» 
was  a  small  town  of  the  Sabines,  about  four  or  fives  miles  from  Rome, 
and  is  well  known  as  a  brave  though  unsuccessful  antagonist  of  the  lat- 
ter city. — 1 1 .  Sed  neque  qui  Cajmoy  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed, from  this  line  to  the  close  of  the  epistle,  is  as  follows :  But,  what- 
ever city  or  region  may  have  pleased  thee,  my  friend,  return  now,  I  en- 
treat thee,  to  Rome.  For,  as  he  who  journeys  to  the  latter  place  from 
Capua,  does  not  feel  inclined  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  an  inn  by 
the  way,  because,  when  bespattered  with  rain  and  mire,  he  has  been 
able  to  dry  and  cleanse  himself  there ;  and  as  he  who,  when  labouring 
under  the  chill  of  a  fever,  has  obtained  relief  from  the  stove  and  the 
warm-bath,  dpes  not  therefore  regard  these  as  suflScient  to  complete  the 
happiness  of  fife ;  so  do  thou  linger  no  more  in  the  places  whicn  at  pre- 
sent may  delight  thee,  nor,  if  a  tempest  shall  have  tossed  thee  on  the 
deep,  sell  in  consequence  thy  vessel,  and  revisit  not  for  the  time  to  come 
thy  native  country  and  thy  friends.  Rhodes  and  the  fair  Mitylene  are 
to  him  who  visits  them  when  in  sound  health,  precisely  the  same  as 
other  things,  which,  though  good  in  themselves^  prove,  if  not  used  at 
the  proper  period,  injurious  rather  than  beneficial.^  Return,  therefore, 
and,  fki  removed  from  them,  praise  foreign  cities  and  countries  iron 
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Rome.  Enjoy  the  good  things  which  fortune  now  auspicioasly  ofierSf 
in  order  that,  wherever  thou  mayest  be.  thou  mayeat  be  able  to  say  that 
thy  life  has  been  passed  bappilyl  For  if  the  cares  of  the  mind  are  re- 
moved, not  by  pleasing  scenery,  but  by  reascm  and  reflection,  they 
surely  who  run  beyond  the  sea  change  climate  only,  not  the  mind 
Yet  such  is  human  nature :  we  are  borne  afar  in  ships  and  chariots,  to 
seek  for  that  which  lies  at  our  very  doors. 

15—19.  13.  Frisus,  Consult  note  on  Sat.  1.  1.  80. — 14.  Ut  /orfuno- 
tam  pUnt,  &c.  ''  As  completely  furnishing  the  means  of  a  happy  life."-« 
17.  Incolwni  Rhodos  et  MUf^enej  &c.  **  Rhodes  and  fair  Mitylene  are  to 
a  man  in  good  health,  the  same  as  a  great-coat  at  the  summer  solstice, 
a  pair  of  drawers  alone  in  the  snowy  season."  As  regards  Mitylene, 
compare  note  on  verse  1.  "  notaaue  Lesbos V  The  paenula  was  a  kind 
of  ^reat-coat  or  wrapper,  worn  aoove  the  tunic,  used  chiefly  on  journeys 
and  in  the  army.  It  was  sometimes  covered  with  a  rough  pile  or  hair 
for  the  sake  of  warmth,  at  other  times  made  of  skins,  &c.  cy  the  earth' 
pestre  is  properly  meant  a  sort  of  Hnen  covering,  used  bv  those  who  ex- 
ercised naked  in  the  Campus  Martius,  that  nothing  indecent  might  be 
seen.  We  have  rendered  the  term,  "  a  pair  of  drawers,"  merely  ror  the 
sake  of  making  the  general  meaning  more  intelligible  to"modern  ears."  * 
— 19.  Tiberia.  The  allusion  is  to  bathing. — SextUi  mense.  Consult  note 
on  Epist  1.  7.  2. 

21-^30.  21.  Romae  Uudetur  Samos,  &c  "  Let  Samos,  and  Chios, 
and  Rhodes,  far  away,  be  praised  by  thee  at  Rome." — 22.  Fortunavtrit, 
Equivalent  to  6«mrerif. — ^24.  Libenter,  Equivalent  to /c/tctfer  or  jucunci*. 
—26.  ^on  locus  effusi  late  maris  arbiter,  "  Not  a  place  that  commands 
a  prospect  of  the  wide-extended  sea." — 28.  Strentunos  exercet  inertia. 
**  A  laborious  idleness  occupies  us."  A  pleasing  oxymoron.  The  indo- 
lent oflen  show  themselves  active  in  those  very  things  which  they  ought 
to  avoid.  So  here,  all  these  pursuits  of  happiness  are  mere  idleness,  and 
turn  to  no  account  We  are  a^  incredible  pains  in  pursuit  of  happiness, 
and  yet  afler  all  cannot  find  it ;  whereas,  did  we  understand  ourselves 
well,  it  is  to  be  had  at  our  very  doors. — 29.  PeHmus  bene  vivere.  "  We 
seek  for  a  spot  in  which  to  live  happily." — 30.  Uluhris,  Ulubrae  was  a 
small  town  of  Latium,  and  appears  to  have  stood  in  a  plain  at  no  great 
distance  from  Velitrae.  Its  marshy  situation  is  plainly  alluded  to  by 
Cicero,  {Ep,  ai  Fam.  7.  18.)  who  calls  the  inhabitants  little  frogs. — Ju- 
venal also  gives  us  but  a  wretched  idea  of  the  place.  And  yet  even  here^ 
according  to  Horace,  may  happiness  be  found,  if  he  who  seeks  for  it  pos- 
sesses a  calm  and  equal  mind,  one  that  is  not  the  sport  of  ever- varying 
resolves,  but  is  contented  with  its  lot. 


Efistlb  12.  The  poet  advises  Iccius,  a  querulous  man,  and  not  con- 
tented with  his  present  wealth,  to  cast  aside  all  desire  of  possessing 
more,  and  remain  satisfied  with  what  he  has  thus  far  accumulated.  The 
epistle  concludes  with  recommending  Pompeius  Grosphus,  and  with  a 
short  account  of  the  most  important  news  at  Rome. — The  individual 
here  addressed  is  the  same  with  the  one  to  whom  the  twenty-ninth  ode 
of  the  first  book  is  inscribed,  and  from  that  piece  it  would  appear,  that, 
in  pursuit  of  his  darling  object,  he  had  at  one  time  taken  up  tne  profes- 
Mon  of  a  soldier.  Disappointed,  however,  in  this  expectation,  he  looked 
•roancl  for  otiier  BMant  of  aocompUriKBg  his  views;  and  not  in  vain) 
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for  Agrippa  appointed  him  superinteoddnt  of  his  efttateci  In  SieiW,  a  »Xm* 
tion  occupied  by  him  when  this  epistle  was  written.  It  should  be  far- 
ther remarked,  that  the  indivklual  addressed  had  pretensions  also  to  the 
character  of  a  philosopher.  In  the  ode  just  referred  to,  Horace  describes 
him  as  a  philosophical  soldier,  and  here  as  a  philosophical  miser,  but  bo 
becomes  equally  ridiculous  in  either  character. 

1—4.     I.  FrucHbua  •Sgrippae   Siculis.      "  The  Sicilian   prooucc  d 
Agrippa,"  i.  e.  the  produce  of  Agrippa's  Sicilian  estates.     After  thede^ 
feat  of  Sextus  Pompeius  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  near  Messana,  uidtbe 
subjection  of  the  whole  island  which  followed  this  event,  AiigoilUn,iii 
return  for  so  important  a  service,  bestowed  on  Agrippa  very  eztensne 
and  valuable  lands  in  Sicily.  Iccius  was  agent  or  farmer  over  these.—). 
^on  est  ut,    "  It  is  not  possible  that,"    An  imitation  of  the  Greeek  idi- 
om oi«  hrty  &i  or  HxiH'     So  that  non  est  tUpossit  is  equivalent  in  efiect  to 
the  simple  ncn potest — 3.  ToUe  querelas.     We  may  suppose  Iccius,  like 
other  avaricious  men,  to  have  indulged  in  fi-equent  complaints  respect- 
ing the  state  of  his  affairs. — 4,  Ctti  rerum  suppetit  ttsus,    "  Who  has  a 
sufficiency  for  all  his  wants." — Si  ventri  bene,  &c.     The  whole  clause, 
from  si  to  tuis  inclusive,  is  equivalent  in  effect  to  si  vales, 

7 — 8.  7,  Si  forte*  Iccius  very  probably  lived  in  the  way  here  de- 
scribed ;  the  poet,  however,  in  order  to  soften  down  his  remark,  adds  the 
term  forte,  as  if  he  were  merely  stating  an  imaginary  case. — In  medio 
posUvrum,  **  In  the  midst  of  abundance."  Literally,  'Mn  the  midst  of 
the  things  placed  before  thee."  The  reference  is  to  the  rich  produce  of 
Agrippa's  estates. — 8.  Urtica.  The  reference  is  not  to  nettles,  but  to 
the  anell-fish,  urtica  mariiUL  From  the  last  verse  of  the  epistle  it  is  ap- 
parent that  it  was  written  in  autumn;  whereas  nettles  were  only  eateii 
by  the  poorer  classes  in  the  spring,  when  they  were  tender,  besides, 
tiie  poet  mentions  fish  in  the  twenty-6rst  line. — Sic  vives  protenus  ui. 
Compare  the  explanation  of  Hunter;  "Sic  vives  protenus  est,  sic  porn 
vives,  sic  perges  vivere,  ut  (etiamsi)  te  confestim  liquidus  fortunse  rivus  in- 
auret,  i.  e  etiamsi  reperUe  dives  foetus  sis.**  The  allusion  in  the  words  li- 
quidus  fortunce  rivus  inauret,  is  thought  by  some  commentators  to  be  to 
the  story  of  Midas  and  the  river  Pactolus.  We  should  have  great  doubts 
respecting  the  accuracy  of  this  remark.  The  phrase  in  question  would 
rather  seem  to  be  one  of  a  mere  proverbial  character. 

10 — 13.  10.  V el  quia  naturam,  &c.  The  poet  here  amuses  himselt 
with  the  philosophic  pretensions  of  Iccius,  and  involves  him  in  a  ludi- 
crous and  awkward  dilemma.  The  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows  :  What? 
art  thou  a  philosopher,  and  dost  thou  complain  of  not  being  richert 
Suppose  that  wealth  were  to  come  suddenly  into  thy  possession,  what 
wouldst  thou  gain  from  such  a  state  of  tilings?  evidently  nothing.  For 
thy  present  mode  of  life  is  either  the  result  of  thy  natural  feelings,  or  of 
thy  philosophy :  Is  it  of  the  former  ?  Gold  cannot  change  thy  nature. 
Is  it  of  the  latter  ?  Thy  philosophy  teaches  thee  that  virtue  alone  con- 
tributes to  true  happiness.  The  whole  argument  is  keenly  ironical.— 
12.  J^iramur,  si  Democriti,  &c.  The  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows  :  Wfl 
wonder  at  the  mental  abstraction  of  Democritus,  who  was  so  wrapt  up 
in  his  philosophical  studies  as  to  neglect  entirely  the  care  of  bis  domestic 
concerns,  and  allow  the  neighbourmg  flock  to  feed  upon  his  fields  and 
cultivated  grounds  j  but  how  much  more  ought  we  to  wonder  at  thee, 
Iccius,  who  canst  attend  at  the  same  time  to  thy  pecuniary  affairs  and 
the  investi^^ons  of  philosophy,  and  not,  Uke  Democritus^  sacriAce  tha 
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tcmnerto  the  latter.  Ironical ! — >DemocHH,  Democritus  was  a  natlreof 
Abdera  in  Thrace,  and  the  successor  of  Leucippus  in  the  Eieatic  school. 
He  was  contemporary  with  Socrates,  Anaxagoras,  Archelaus,  Parme* 
nides,  Zeno,  ana  Protagoras.  The  stoiy  here  told  of  him  deserves  little 
credit,  as  well  as  the  other,  which  states  that  he  gave  up  his  patrimony 
to  his  country.  He  is  commonly  known  as  the  laughing  philosopher.— 
1 3.  Dnm  ptregre  est  caiimus  sine  corpore  velox,  Horace  in  this  follows  the 
Platonic  notion,  that  the  soul,  when  employed  In  contemplation,  was  in 
a  manner  detached  from  the  body,  that  it  might  the  more  easily  mount 
above  earthly  things,  and  approach  nearer  the  objects  it  desired  to  con- 
template. 

14 — 19.  14  Inter  scabUm  ianiam  tt  contagia  lueri.  <*  Amid  eo  great 
impurity  and  infection  of  gain." — 15.  AdhxM,  "  Still.**  Equivalent  to 
nunc  quoque, — 16.  Q,uce  mare  compescant  causae.  "What  causes  set 
*  bounds  to  the  sea." — Q,uid  temperet  minum.  "What  regulates  the 
changes  of  the  year." — 17.  Stelloe  spmite  sua,  &c  Alluding  to  the  pla- 
nets.— IS.  ^uid  premat  obscumm  lunce,  &c.  "  What  spreads  obscurity 
over  the  moon,  what  brings  out  her  orb,"  i.  e.  what  occasions  the  eclipses 
©f  the  moon,  what  the  re-appearance  of  her  light — 19,  Rerum  concordia 
discors,  "  The  discordant  narmony  of  things."  The  reference  here  is 
to  those  principles  of  things,  which,  though  ever  in  direct  opposition  to 
each  other,  yet  ever  agree  m  preserving  the  great  scheme  of  the  universe. 

20—24  20.  EmptdocleSf  an  Stertinium  deliret  acumen,  "Whether 
Empedocles,  or  the  acuteness  of  Stertinius  be  in  the  wrong."  Empe- 
docles  was  a  native  of  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  and  flourishedabout  444 
B.  C.  His  system  of  physics,  which  was  substantially  that  of  the  Py- 
thagoiean  school^  to  wnich  he  belonged,  is  here  opposed  to  that  main 
tained  by  Stertinius,  the  stoic. — ^21.  rerum  seu  pisces,  &c.  An  ironical 
allusion  to  the  doctrines  of  Pjrthagoras,  respecting  the  metempsychosis, 
according  to  which  the  souls  of  men  passed  not  only  into  animals,  but 
also  into  plants,  &c.  Hence  to  feed  on  these  becomes  actual  miffder.— 
22.  Utere  Pompeio  Grospho.  "Give  a  kind  reception  to  my  friend  Pom- 
peius  Grosphus."  The  individual  here  meant  is  the  same  to  whom  the 
poet  addresses  the  sixteenth  ode  of  the  second  book,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some  commt  jtators.  (Compare  Introductory  Remarks,  Ode 
2.  7.) — UUro  defer.  "  Readily  grant  it" — ^24  VUis  amicorum  est  annona, 
&c  "»Tis  a  good  harvest  for  procuring  friends  when  worthy  men  want 
any  thing."  The  expression  ncre  employed  is  one  of  peculiar  felicity, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  poet  is  this:  If  a  good  man,  like  Grosphus,  shall 
be  aided  by  thee  in  any  thing  of  which  he  is  in  want,  thou  wilt  be  able 
tx>  make  him  thy  friend  by  a  very  trifling  expenditure  of  thy  rcsourcea, 
for  he  will  only  ask  what  is  moderate  and  reasonaSle. 

25 — 27.  25.  Romana  res.  "The  Roman  affairs."  The  poet  here 
proceeds  to  communicate  four  pieces  of  intelligence  to  Iccius:  1st  The 
reduction  of  the  Cantabri  by  Agrippa.  2d.  The  pacification  of  Armenia 
by  Tiberius,  3.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  Roman  power  by  the  Par- 
thians.  4th.  The  abundant  harvests  of  the  year. — 26.  Cantaber  Agrip-- 
pa.  Consult  note  on  Ode  3.  8.  22. — Claudi  virtiUe  Jsferonis  Armeniua 
oecidU.  Horace,  it  will  be  perceived,  does  not  here  follow  that  account 
which  makes  Artaxias,  the  Armenian  king,  to  have  fallen  by  the  trea- 
chery of  his  relations,  but  enumerates  his  death  among  the  exploits  ot 
Tiberius.  This,  of  course,  is.done  to  flatter  the  young  prince,  and  is  in 
aecordanc3  with  the  popular  belief  of  the  day. — 27.  J^  ^periumqu$ 
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Phraales  Cce^om  oeeepif,  &c.  **  Phraates,  on  bended  knee,  has  acknoww 
ledgcd  the  supremacy  of  Caesar.'*  Jm  impeniimqWf  as  here  employed, 
includes  the  idea  of  r>oth  civil  and  military  power,  i.  e.  full  and  unlimited 
authority.  The  allusion  is  to  the  event  already  mentioned  in  the  note 
on  Ode  1.  26.  3.  when  Pbraates,  through  dread  of  the  Roman  power, 
surrendered  the  Roman  standards  and  captives. 


Epistle  13.  The  poet,  having  entrusted  Vinius  with  several  rolls  of 
his  writing  {volumina)  that  were  to  be  delivered  to  Augustus,  amaset 
himself  with  giving  him  directions  about  the  mode  of  carrying  them,  and 
the  form  to  be  observed  in  presenting  them  to  the  emperor. 

1 — 7.  1.  UtproficiscmtemdocuL&,c,  "Vinius,  thou  wilt  present  these* 
sealed  rolls  to  Augustus,  in  the  way  that  I  repeatedly  and  long  taught 
thee  when  setting  out."  i.  e.  in  handing  these  rolls  to  the  emperor,  re- 
member the  many  and  long  instructions  which  I  gave  thee  at  toy  depar- 
ture.— 2,  Signata  volumina.  Horace  is  supposed  by  the  coramentatora 
to  have  sent  on  this  occasion  not  only  the  epistle  to  Augustus  (the  (irst 
of  the  second  book),  but  also  the  last  odes  and  epistles  he  had  written. 
He  calls  these  pieces  volumina,  because  they  were  separately  rolled  up, 
and  they  are  sealed,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  prying 
curiosity  of  the  courtiers. — KinL  Vinius  is  thought  to  have  been  one  of 
our  poet's  neighbours,  and  a  man  evidently  of  low  birth.  The  family, 
however,  rose  into  importance  under  the  succeeding  emperors,  and  we 
find  Titus  Vinius  filling  the  consulship  under  Galba. — 3.  St  vatidue,  H 
latui  tritj  &c  "  If  he  shall  be  in  health,  if  in  spirits,  if,  in  fine,  he  shall 
ask  for  them."  Validus  stands  opposed  to  inale  vaUdus.  With  po8cct  we 
may  supply  tradi  sUn  votumma.--^.  .VSc  $tv(Ho  nostri  ptcces,  &c.  "  I^est^ 
through  eagerness  to  serve  me,  thou  ^ve  ofience,  and  industriously  bring 
odium  on  my  productions,  by  appeanng  in  the  character  of  an  over-ofii- 
cious  agent."-— 6.  Uret.  Equivalent  to  »rcm:<  or  t>ca:a6if, — 7.  Q^uamquo 
perferre jvheris,  &c.  "Than  roughly  throw  down  thy  pannier  where 
thou  art  directed  to  carry  it,  and  turn  into  ridicule^thy  paternal  cogno- 
men of  Asella,"  i.  e.  thy  family  name  of  Asella  Horace  puns  upon  the 
name  of  his  neighbour,  and  tells  him  that  he  should  beware  of  blunder- 
ing  in  the  presence  of  the  courtiers,  who  would  most  certainly  rally  him, 
in  such  an  event,  upon  his  surname  of  Asella,  (i.  e.  a  little  ass.)  The 
poet  prepares  us  for  this  witticism,  such  as  it  is,  by  the  use  of  cliUllas  in 
the  commencement  of  the  line,  under  which  term  the  roils  above-men- 
tioned are  figuratively  referred  to. 

10 — 15,  10.  Lamas.  "  Fens."  Compare  the  Vet  Gloss.  "  Lama, 
fffX^nc  r^«i."' — 11.  Victor  propositi  simtU  ae,  &c.  "  As  soon  as  thou 
shalt  have  arrived  there,  after  having  conquered  all  the  difiiculties  of  the 
way."  The  poet,  both  in  this  and  the  preceding  line,  keeps  up  the  pun- 
ning allusion  in  the  name  Asella. — 12.  SubaUt.  "  Under  thy  arm." — 
14.  C/l  vmosa  glomus,  &.C  "  As  the  tippling  Fyrrhia  the  clew  of  pilfered 
yam."  The  allusion  is  to  a  comedy  written  by  Titinius,  in  which  a  slave, 
named  Pyrrhia,  who  was  addicted  to  drinking,  stole  a  clew  or  ball  of 
yam, and  carried  it  away  under  her  arm.  As  Vinius  had,  without  doubt, 
been  several  times  present  at  the  representation  of  this  piece,  Horace 
reminds  him  of  that  image  which  we  maY  suppose  had  produced  the 
itroDgest  iin|>reiiion  upon  him.    As  re^ctrds  the  term  glvnm  (which  we 
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iMiTe  adopted  after  BentleT,  instead  of  the  conunon  glomos)  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  neuter  form  is  decidedly  preferable  to  the  masculine, 
ftnd  that  the  meaning  also  is  improved  by  its  being  here  employed. — 15. 
UtcumpUeolo  soleas  eonviva  tribulis.  "  A.s  a  tribe-guest  his  slippers  and 
cap."  By  convwa  tnbuUs  is  meant  one  of  the  poorer  members  of  a  tribe, 
and  in  particular  a  native  of  the  country,  invited  to  an  entertainment 
given  by  some  richer  individual  of  the  same  tribe.  The  guest,  in  the 
true  country-fashion,  proceeds  barefoot  to  the  abode  of  his  entertainer, 
with  bis  slippers  and  cap  under  his  arm.  The  former  are  to  be  put  on 
when  he  reaches  the  entrance,  that  he  may  appear  with  them  in  a  clean 
atate  before  the  master  of  the  house.  The  cap  was  to  be  worn  when 
they  returned ;  ibr  as  they  sometimes  went  on  such  occasions  to  sup  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  home,  and  returned  late,  the  cap  was  ne 
pessary  to  defend  them  from  the  injuries  of  the  air. 

16 — 19.  IQ,  ^euvulgonarreSfBic,  It  is  dangerous,  observes  Sana- 
don,  to  prejudice  the  public  in  favour  of  a  work.  If  it  has  beauties,  per^ 
haps  the  reader  would  be  better  pleased  to  have  had  the  liberty  of  dis- 
covering them  himself.  If  it  has  not,  he  cannot  be  long  deceived,  and 
we  shall  only  be  rewarded  with  some  of  the  reproach  due  to  the  author. 
—18.  J^itere  jmrro.  "  Do  thy  best  to  succeed."  Literally  "  strive  on- 
ward," i.  &  to  the  mark  or  object  thou  hast  in  view. — 19.  Ccme  ne  titubes, 
mandataque  Jrungas.  ''  Take  care  lest  thou  stumble,  and  injure  the 
things  entrusted  to  thy  care."  Mandata  refers  either  to  cainniaa  or  volu' 
tmna  understood,  unless  we  suppose  the  allusion  to  be  either  to  the  cases 
in  which  the  rolls  were  put,  or  the  untbilici  around  which  they  wero 
Iblded.     - 


£fistl6  14.  The  poet,  in  this  e]H8tIe,  gives  us  the  picture  of  an  un- 
•teady  mind.  His  farm  was  commonly  managed  by  a  master-8er\'ant, 
wh«>  was  a  kind  of  overseer  or  steward,  and  as  such  had  the  Whole  care  of 
it  entmsted  to  him  in  bis  master's  absence.  The  office  was  at  this  time 
filled  by  one  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  lowest  station  of  his  slaves  at 
Rome,'and,  weary  of  tliat  bondage,  had  earnestly  desired  to  be  sent  to  his 
employment  in  tne  country.  Now,  however,  that  he  had  obtained  his. 
wish,  he  was  disgusted  with  a  hfc  so  laborious  and  solitary,  and  wanted 
to  be  restored  to  his  former  condition.  The  poet,  in  the  mean  time,  who 
was  detained  at  Rome  Ijv  his  concern  for  a  friend  who  mourned  the  loss  of 
his  brother,  and  had  no  less  impatience  to  get  into  the  country  than  his 
steward  to  be  in  town,  writes  him  this  epistle  to  correct  his  inconstancy, 
and  to  make  him  ashamed  of  complaining  that  he  was  unhappy  in  a  plac« 
which  afforded  so  much  dehgbt  to  his  master,  who  thought  he  never  had 
any  real  enjoyment  as  long  as  he  was  absent  from  it. 

1 — 9.  1.  ViUicc  siharum,  &c  **  Steward  of  my  woods,  and  of  the  lit- 
tle farm  that  always  restores  me  to  myself.'*  The  viUicus  was  usually  of 
servile  condition. — 2.  Habitatum  quviquefocis,  &c.  "  Though  occupied  by 
five  dwellings,  and  accustomed  to  send  nve  honest  heads  of  families  to 
Varia."  The  poet  merely  wishes  by  the  expression  quinque  bonos  soUtuni, 
&c  to  add  still  more  precision  to  the  phrase  luibitatum  quinque  focis  in  the 
second  verse.  His  ^rm  contained  on  it  five  feunilies,  and  the  fathers  or 
heads  of  these  families  were  accustomed,  as  of)en  as  their  private  affairs  or 
%  wish  to  di^Kise  of  their  oQmmodities,  called  them  thither,  to  go  to  tha 
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n&s^hounng  town  of  Varia.  In  this  way  he  strivei  to  remind  the  mdi* 
vidaal  whom  he  addresses,  that  the  farm  in  question,  though  small  in  itself 
was  yet,  a?  far  as  regarded  the  living  happily  upon  it,  sufficiently  exten- 
sive.— 4.  Spinas  animo,  A  metaphorical  allusion  to  tlie  eradicating  of 
cares  and  anxieties  from  the  mind. — 5.  Et  melior  sit Hcratitu  anres,  **And 
whether  Horace*  or  his  farm  be  in  the  better  condition.** — 6.  Lamim  pittas 
et  euro.  "  My  affection  and  concern  for  Lamia."  The  reference  is  to  Q. 
^lius  Lamia,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  poet*s.  Compare  Ode  1.  26. — Me 
moratur.  "  Detain  me  here,"  i.  e.  at  Rome.— "8.  Mens  ammusgne,  "Equi- 
valent to  totus  mens  animus.  When  the  Latin  writers  use  mens  anmusqtie, 
they  would  express*  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul.  Mens  regards  the  sapc^ 
and  inteOigent  part;  ani*nti9,  the  sensible  and  inferior,  the  Fource  of  tbo 
passions. — 9.  Et  amat  spatiis  obstantia  rumpere  claustra,  "And  long  to 
break  through  the  barriers  that  oppose  my  way."  A  figurative  aliusioii  to 
the  carceres,  or  barriers  in  the  circus,  (here  called  claustrOy)  where  the 
chariots  were  restrained  until  the  signal  given  for  starting ;  aa  well  as  to 
the  spatiay  or  course  itself.  The  plural  fomv  spaHa  is  more  frequently  em- 
ployed  than  the  singular,  in  order  to  denote  that  it^was  run  over  several 
times  in  one  race. 

10 — 30.  10.  Viventem.  "  Him  who  liyes.|» — Jn  urbe.  Supply  viven^ 
tern. — 11.  Stto  nimirum  est  odio  sars,  "  His  own  lot  evidently  is  an  un- 
pleasing  one."  The  idea  intended  to  be  expressed  by  the  whole  line  is 
this :  »Tis  a  sure  sign  when  we  envy  another's  lot,  that  we  are  discon- 
tented "writh  our  own.— 12.  Locum  imm^rUum,  Referring  to  the  place  in 
which  each  one  is  cither  stationed  at  the  time,  or  else  passes  his  days.— 
13.  Qui  H  non  effugit  unquam.  Compare  Ode,  2.  16.  20.  **Fatria  quis 
exsui  se  qnoque  fugit  ?*' — 14.  Mediastinus,  "  While  a  mere  drudge,  at 
every  one's  beck."  Mediastinus  denotes  a  slave  of  the  lowest  rank,  one 
who  was  attached  to  no  particular  department  of  the  household,  but  was 
accustomed  to  perform  the  lowest  offices,  and  to  execute  not  only  any 
commands  which  the  master  might  impose,  but  even  those  which  the 
other  slaves  belonging  to  particular  stations  might  see  fit  to  give.  Hence 
the  derivation  of  the  name  from  medius,  as  indicating  one  who  stands  Ir 
the  midsty  exposed  to  the  orders  of  all. — 15.  VUUcus,  Supply /octw*. — 16. 
Me  constare  mihi  sets.  It  is  very  apparent  from  the  satires,  and  one  in 
particular,  (2.  7.  28.)  that  Horace  was  not  always  entitled  to  the  praise 
•  which  he  here  bestows  upon  himself  for  consistency  of  character.  As 
he  advanced  in  years  the  resolutions  of  the  poet  became  more  fixed  and 
settled.— 19.  Te«7tta.  "Wilds."— 21.  l7nctepopma.  «  The  well-stocked 
cook-shop."  Uncta  is  here  sometimes  rendered  "  dirty,**  or  **  greasy."— 23, 
Angvlus  iste.  "  That  little  spot  of  mine.**  The  poet's  steward  dislikes  his 
Sabine  farm  because  it  is  less  productive  in  the  g^ape,—26.  Grams,  Al-  ^ 
ludin^  to  the  heavy  and  uncouth  movements  of  rustics  in  the  dance,  es- 
pecially when  under  the  influence  of  wine.— £<  tamen  urges.  As  regards 
the  peculiar  force  of  urges  in  this  passage,  compare  Vireil's  inseqm  arvOf 
terram  insectari,  &c.— 28.  Disjunctum,  "When  loosened  from  the  yoke," 
i.  e.  when  in  the  stall.— 29.  Addit  opus  pigro  rivus.  "  The  brook  gives 
other  employment  to  thee  when  released  from  heavier  toil."  Pigro  is 
here  equivalent  to  cessanti,  or  otianti.  By  the  rivus  is  meant  the  Digen- 
tia. — 30.  Multa  mole.  "By  many  a  mound.**  The  banks  of  the  brook 
must  be  dammed  up  lest  it  may  overflow  the  pasture-grounds. 

31 — 44.  31.  Q,uid  nostrum  coneentum  dividat,  *J  What  prevents  our 
agreeing  on  these  points.'* — 32.  Tenues  togae.  "  Pine  garments."  Ten^ 
ties  is  here  equivalent  to  delicatioresy  ormtntoie  crassae.-^^UidigutcapUH, 
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«<  Aad  !od(flrflhinkif  witl^ttngueats."-^^  /mwnuwm.  **^ Without  t  pre* 
teat."  CoBsult  note  on  Ode  4.  1.  3.-34.  Bibulum  Uquidi,  &c.  Com* 
piu-e  Epiat.  1.  18. 91.  «  Potarea  bibuli  media  de  nocte  Fa^iU."— 36.  J^ec 
lutiMs^  pudiiy  &c.  ^  Nor  is  it  a  shame  to  have  been  a  little  wild,  hqt  it  is 
ft  shame  not  to  put  aii  end  to  such  follies,"  i.  e.  by  calling  maturar  judg- 
ment to  our  aii— 87.  J^Tun  isUc  obUquo  octUo,  &c.  "  There  no  one  with 
envious  eye  takes  aught  away  from  my  enjoyments."  Limat  js  here 
•equivalent  to  deterit.  It  was  a  common  superstition  among  t^e  ancients, 
that  an  envious  eye  diminished  and  tainted  what  it  looked  upon. — 38^ 
VenentU.  "  S^eks  to  poison  them." — 39.  Moventem,  Supply  m*.— 40. 
Cum  termit  whitM  diiuria,  Ac  "  Wouldst  Uiou  rather  gnaw  with  my 
other  slaves  thy  daily  allowance  ?"  Diaria  was  the  allowance  granted 
to  slaves  by  the  day.  This  was  less  in  town  than  in  the  country,  fof 
their  allowance  was  always  proportioned  to  their  labour.  Hence  the 
term  rodere  is  employed  in  the  text,  not  only  to  mark  the  small  <juantity, 
hut  also  ^e  bad  kind,  of  food  that  was  given  to  slaves  in  the  city.— 4K 
bmdet  tcsum  lignorwn^  &c.  <^  The  canning  city-slave,  on  the  other  hand, 
OQvies  thee  the  use  dTfhe  fuel,  the  fiocks,  and  the  giirdes."  The  term 
taU)  is  here  taken  in  a  general  sense.— 431  Oplat  epk^ipia  bt^-kc  '*  The 
lazy  ox  wishes  for  the  horse's  trappings,  the  horse  wishes  to  plough." 
The  ephippia  were,  properly  speakmg,  a  kind  of  covering  {vesHs  stragtda) 
with  whicn  the  horse  was  said  to  be  conttr^tit^ — 44.  Qiiom  icU  tU^que^ 
iibens,  &c  '*  My  opinion  will  be,  that  each  of  you  ply  cooteRtediy  that 
business  which  he  best  understands." — Uierque,  Referring  to  the  viUieua 
and  the  calo. 


EnsvLi  19.  AugastM  haiang  zecovorad  from  a  iangeiQiii  Blnmm 
1^  the  use  of  the  cold  bath,  which  his  physician  Antomus  Mu^  bad 
prescribed,  this  new  remedy  came  into  great  voffOe,  and  the  warm  baths, 
winch  had  hitiierto  been  principally  resorted  to,  began  to  lose  thmr  credit. 
Antohtus  Mosa*  who  was  strongly  attached  to  the  system  (/treatment 
chat  had  saved  the  li£e  of  his  imperial  patient,  advised  Horace  among 
•tbers  to  make  trial  of  it.  The  poet  therefore  writes  to  his  fiiend  Nu^ 
nonius  Vala,  who  had  been  using  for  some  time  the  baths  of  Yelia,  and 
8alemum,  in  ordft  to  obtain  information  respecting  the  climate  of  these 
places,  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  &c. 

1 — 3.  K  Q,%»at  $U  hyems  Vdiae,  &c.  In  the  natural  order  cicosaitiuc 
tion,  we  ought  to  begm  with  the  35th  verse,  **  Scribert  te  tuMs,  Ac 
The  confusion  produced  by  the  double  parenthesis  if  far  from  imparting 
any  beauty  to  the  epistle. — Vdiae.  Yelia  was  a  city  of  Lucania,  situato 
about  ttree  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Heles  or  Elees,  which 
kr  said  to  have^ven  name  to  the  place. — StdemL  Salemum  wais  a  dty 
•f  Campania,  on  the  Sinus  Paestanus.  ft  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Romans  as  a  check  upon  the  Picentini.  It  was  not  therefore  aitn- 
-  afted,  like  the  modem  town  of  Salerno,  doeeto  the  sea,  but  on  the  height 
above,  where  considerable  remains  nave  been  observed. — %»  (Quorum 
hominum  regi4>,  "With  what  kind  ofinhabitaiitsthe  country  is  peppted." 
-^J^am  n^hi  BaiaSj  &c.  Understand  ceruet.  "  For  ^.Dtoiitus  Musa 
thinks,  that  Baiae  is  of  no  service  to  me,"  i.  e.  that  1  can  derive  no  bene- 
fit fVom  the  warm  baths  at  Baiae.— 3.  Mina  ^Onionius.  As  regards  the 
celebrated  cure  performed  by  this  phyei^ian  on  Augustus,  which  proved 
the  foundation  of  his  fame,  compare  the  account  of  the  scholi- 
aec    He  recommended  the  oM  bath  te  Horace  alao  £or  tibe  r 
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b  his  eye9.^Et  tamm  iUis  mejhcit  invismn,  kjc.  <<  And  yet  makes  me 
odious  to  that  place,  when  I  am  going  to  be  bathed  in  cold  water,  mthe 
depth  of  winter,"  i.  e.  and  yet  makes  the  people  of  that  place  highly  in- 
censed against  me,  when  they  see  me  about  to  use  the  cold  bath  in  mid- 
winter. PerluoTf  as  hero  employed,  does  not  Suppose  that  the  poet 
had  already  used  the  cold  bath,  but  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  doing 
BO.  It  is  equivalent  therefore  to  cum  in  to  nun  vt  peiiuar.  The  8in>- 
posed  ang«r  of  the  people  of  Baiae  arises  from  seeing  their  warm  baths 
slighted,  and  their  prospects  of  gain  Uireatened  with  diminutioD. 

'5 — 9.  6.  Myrteta,  Referring  to  the  myrtle-groves  of  BaiaB.-.-6.  Ce$- 
santem  morbwn.  This  morbus  cessans  (**  lingering  disease")  is  caused,  ob> 
serves  Sanadon,  by  a  phlegmatic  humour,  which,  obstructing  the  nerves, 
produces  a  languid  heaviness,  and  sometimes  deprives  the  part  afiecfed  ot 
all  sensation  and  action,  as  in  palsies  and  apoplexies. — 6.  Elidere,  "To 
drive  away."  Literally,  **  to  dash  out."  The  term  strikingly  depicts  the 
rapidity  of  the  cure. — 7,  SiUfura.  "Their  sulphur-baths."  The  allusion 
is  to  the  vapour-baths  of  Bans — Invidus  (Bgris,  "  Bearing  no  ffood  will  to 
those  invahds."— 8.  Qiti  caput  e^toniachim,  &G.  The  allusionliere  would 
seem  to  be  to  a  species  of  shower-baths. — 9.  Clusmis.  Clusiuin  was  a 
city  of  Etruria,  nearly  on  a  line  with  Penisiaj  and  to  the  west  of  it  It  is 
now  ChixuL — Gabiosque,  Consult  note  on  Epist  1.  11.  7, -^Frigida,  CM 
because  mountainous. 

10 — 25.  10.  J\Sutandua  locua  est,  &G.  The  idea  intended  to  be  convey 
ed  is  this :  I  must  obey  my  physician,  I  must  change  my  baths,  and  go  no 
more  to  BaiiB.  The  poet  now  humorously  supposes  himself  on  the  point 
of  setting  out.  If  perchance,  observes  he,  my  ffbrse  shall  refuse  to  turn 
away  from  the  road  leading  to  Cumae  or  to  oaie,  and  to  leave  his  usua. 
stage^^  I,  his  rider,  will  chide  him  for  his  obstinacy,  angrily  pulling  in  the 
lefl-hand  rein :  but  horses  hear  not  words,  their  ear  is  in  the  bit — Dever' 
torta  notapr<zttragendu3.  An  anastrophe,  for  agendus  prater  devenc  ia 
nota, — 1 1.  Cumas.  Cumss  was  an  ancient  city  of  Campania,  placed  on  a 
rocky  hill  washed  by  the  sea,  and  situate  some  distance  below  the 
mouth  of  the  V uttumus. — 1 2.  L  rva  stomachosus  habena.  At  the  entrance 
into  Campania  the  road  divides:  the  right  leads  to  Cumaeand  Bais;  the  lefl 
to  Capua,  Salemum,  and  Velia.  The  horse  is  going  uA^is  usual  stage  at 
BaiaB,  but  Horace  turns  him  to  the  left,  to  the  Lucanian  road.  Compare 
TorrentittSf  ad  loe. — 13.  Eques.  Referring  to  himselH — 14.  Major  xdrum 
poptdum,  &c  To  bo  referred  back  to  the  second  line  of  the  epistle,  so  as 
to  stand  in  connection  with  it,  as  a  contimiation  of  the  poei's  enquiries. — 
16.  Ju^  aqu(f.  Our  poet  was  obliged  to  drink  more  water  than  wine  for 
fear  of  inflaming  his  eyes,  and  he  was  therefoie  more  curioqp  about  it— 
JiTam  vina  nihil  motor  iUius  orct,  "For  J  stop  not  to  enquire  about  the 
wines  of  that  region,"  i.  e.  I  need  not  make  enqoiries  about  the  wines  ot 
that  part  of  the  country ;  I  know  them  to  be  excellent — 17.  Q^ddvis,  A 
general  reference  to  plain  and  homely  fare,  but  particularly  to  wine.— 18. 
Mare.  Ahuding  to  the  lower  or  Tuscan  sea. — Gtneroawa  et  Ime  reqwkro, 
"I  want  generous  and  mdlow  wine." — 21.  Juoentm,  "Made  yoang 
again  by  its  influence."-~22.  Tr^ctut  uier.  "Which  tract  of  country."  Al- 
luding to  the  respective  territories  of  Yelk  and  Salemum. — 23.  tlcfdnos. 
Consult  note  on  £pode  5.  27.-24.  Phaiucque,  "  And  a  true  Phaeadan," 
i.  e.  as  sleek  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  Alcinous.  Consult  note  on  Epist 
1.  2. 28.^-25.  Scribere  te  nobis^  4«.    Compare  note  on  verse  1. 

-  96—31.    96  JtfaitiaM*    This  individual  has  ^Iread^  mads  bis  ftppsff^ 
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•flee  before  as  in  Sat  1.  1. 101,  and  1.  3. 2.  Our  poet  assures  us,  tha 
he  knew  how  to  reconcile  himself  equally  to  a  frugal  or  a  sumptuous 
table  ;  and,  to  justify  his  conduct,  he  cites,  with  a  bitter  spirit  of  satire, 
the  example  of  Mesnius,  with  whose  character  he  finishes  the  epistle.— 
Rebuts  mateifiis  atque  patemis,  "  His  maternal  and  paternal  estates," 
i.  e.  the  whole  of  his  patrimony. — 27.  Urbanus,  "  A  merry  fellow.*^ — 
28.  Seurra  va^us,  nonqm  certum,  &c.  "  A  wandering  buffoon,  who  had 
fto  fixed  eating-place  ;  who,  when  in  want  of  a  dinner,  could  not  tell  a 
cittzen  from  an  enemy."  As  regards  the  expression  seurra  vagusy  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  buffoons  :  some  who  kept 
entirely  to  one  master  ;  and  others  who  changed  about  from  one  to  an- 
other, according  as  they  met  with  the-best  entertainment.— Prcestfpe.  A 
happy  term,  marking  out  Ma^nius  as  a  species  of  ^uttonous  animal,  and 
serving  to  introduce  the  rest  of  the  description. — 30.  QMcelibet  in  qunri' 
vis  opprobria  fingere  savus.  **  Merciless  in  inventing  any  calumnies 
against  all  jvithout  distinction."  The  comparison  is  here  indirectly 
made  with  an  animal  raging  through  want  of  food. — Pemideset  tempes- 
tas  barathnimque  maeelli.  "  The  very  destruction,  hurricane,  and  gul. 
of  the  market"  Horace  calls  MsBnms  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the 
market,  in  the  same  sense  as  Parmeno,  in  Terence,  {Etmuch,  1.  1.  34.) 
styles  Thais,  "  Ftmdi  nostri  calamUas,''*  i.  e. "  the  storm  that  ravages  our 
form." — 31.  Barathrum,  Consult  note  on  Sat  2.  3. 166. — Q,uicquid  qucs" 
sierat.    "Whatever  he  had  been  able  to  obtain." 

33^-45.  33.  ^equUicR  fauUnibus  et  tinUdis,  "  'Ptbm  the  favourers  of 
his  scurrillity,  or  from  those  who  dreaded  it."  Two  sources  of  support 
for  the  seurra  are  here  alluded  to,  those  who  directly  favoured  and  en- 
couraged his  abuse  of  others,  and  those,  who,  through  the  dread  of 
suffenng  from  it,  purchased  an  escape  by  entertainments,  &c. — 34.  Pa- 
Hnas  canabat  omasiy  &c.  "  Would  devour  for  supper  whole  dishes  of 
tripe,  and  wretched  lamb."  With  af^iina  supply  eamis, — 36.  Scilicet  \U 
ventres,  &c.  "  Forsooth,  in  order  that,  like  another  rigid  Bestius,  he 
might  declare  that  the  bellies  of  gluttons  ought  to  be  branded  with  a  red- 
hot  iron,"  i.  e.  protesting  loudly  all  the  while,  to  be  sure,  that  the  bellies  of 
gluttons  ought  to  be  branded  with  a  red-hot  iron,  just  as  if  he  had  been 
another  Bestius.*  The  individual  here  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  Bes- 
tius appears  to  have  been  a  close,  avaricious  man,  and  a  sworn  foe,  of 
course,  to  the  luxurious  and  gluttonous  spendthrifts  of  the  day. — Lamna 
candenle.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  observes  Dacier,  branded  the  belly 
of  a  gluttonous  slave  ;  the  feet  of  a  fugitive ;  the  hands  of  a  thief;  and 
the  tongue  of  a  babbler. — 38.  l/W  omne  verier  at  infwmwn  et  cinerem,  A 
figurative  mode  of  expression  to  denote  the  entire  wasting  and  consum- 
ing of  a  thing. — Si  qui  comedunt  bona,  "  If  some  persons  eat  up  their 
estates." — J^  vulva  pulchrius  ampla,  "  Nothing  fairer  than  a  large  sow's 
paunch."  This  was  esteemed  a  great  dainty  among  the  Romans.— 42. 
Mmirum  Me  ego  «#m ;  &c.  "  Just  such  an  one  am  I  ;  for,  wlyen  I  have 
nothing  better,  I  commend  my  quiet  and  frugal  repast ;  resolute  enough 
amid  humble  fare."  The  poet  now  refers  to  himself.  Q,uumres  dejiciunt 
may  be  more  literally  rendered,  "  when  better  means  fail."  Hie  is  by 
an  elegant  usage  equivalent  to  talis. — 44.  Verum  ubi  quid  melius  coniingit 
et  unctius,  "  when,  however,  any  thing  better  and  more  delicate  offfers," 
or,  more  literally,  "  falls  to  mv  lot"— 45.  Q,u4)rum  conspicitur  nitidisy  &c. 
^  Whose  money  is  seen  well  and  safely  laid  out,  in  villas  conspicuous 
for  their  elegance  and  beauty."  Pundata  is  here  equivalent  to  bene  ti 
pUo  ciUocata;  and  nitidit,  to  f/uUkritttdine  it  nitore  contpicvis. 
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Epistle  IS.  Ctuinctias  Hurfmiiis  k  tlioiiffkt  to  hsr*  wiittea  to  Ho- 
race, reproaching  him  with  his  long  stay  m  me  country,  and  desirag  a 
description  of  that  little  retirement  where  the  poet  professed  to  fir  -*  so 
much  nappineas,  and  which  he  was  so  unwilling  to  exchange  for  the  so> 
ciety  of  tne  capital  Horace  yields  to  his  request,  and,  after  a  short 
account  of  his  retreat,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  enjoyed  hiraself 
(here,  falls  into  a  digression  concerning  virtue ;  where,  aiier  rejecting 
several  false  accounts  and  definitions,  he  endeavours  to  teach  its  true 
nature  and  properties.  As  this  discussion  is  of  a  serious  character,  the 
poet  seeks  to  enliven  it  by  adopting  the  dialogue  form* 

1 — 8.  1.  Q,wnctu  The  individual  here  addressed  is  generally  sup- 
^posed  to  be  the  same  with  the  one  to  whom  the  eleventh  ode  of  the  se- 
cond hook  is  inscribed.  Bothe,  however,  maintains,  that  the  persoit 
meant  is  T.  Q,uinctius  Crispinus,  who  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  745,  and 
one  of  those  driven  into  exile  in  the  affair  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Au- 
gustus.— 2.  Jirvo,  "  By  its  harvests."  Or,  more  literally,  "  by  tillage." 
— 3.  AntmictavUibusvlmo,  "  Or  with  what  the  vine-clad  elm  bestows," 
i.  e.  with  wine.  An  elegant  allusion  to  the  Roman  practice  of  training 
the  vine  along  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  elm.-^.  LifqwuUer,  "  In 
loquacious  strain,"  L  e.  at  large.  Compare  the  Greek'  XflXtrri.  The 
description,  after  all,  is  only  ten  lines ;  but  the  poet  perhaps  felt,  that 
some  indirect  apology  was  required  for  again  turning  to  his  4avourita 
theme,  although  he  intended  to  be  brief  in  what  he  said. — Continui  moti- 
Uij  &c.  "A  conl^ued  range  of  mountains,  except  where  they  are 
parted  by  a  shady  ^le,"  i.  e.  Imagine  to  thyself  a  continued  chain  of 
mountains,  divided  only  by  a  shady  vale.  For  the  p^rammatical^  con- 
struction, we  may  supply  hie  sunt  with  monteSf  though  the  translation  it 
far  neater  if  no  verb  be  expressed.  The  poet  is  pointing,  as  it  were,  to 
the  surrounding  scenery,  and  his  friend  is  supposed  to  be  stationed  by 
his  side. — Sed  ut  veniens  dextrum  latus,  &Ci  "  So  situated,  however,  that 
the  approaching  sun  views  its  right  side,  and  warms  its  lefl  when  de- 
parting in  his  rapid  car." — 8.  Temperiem,  Understand  aeris. — 8i  ruW- 
amda  benigni  coma,&c.  "If  the  very  briars  produce  in  abundance  the 
ruddy  cornels  and  sloes." 

10—17.  10.  Midtafruge.  « With  plenty  of  acorns."— Pect«.  Equi- 
valent here  to  sues. — li.  Dicas  adductitm  propiiis  frondere  Tarentvm. 
**  Thou  wilt  say  that  Tarentum  blooms  here,  brought  nearer  to  Rome," 
i.  e.  that  the  delicious  shades  of  Tarentum  have  changed  their  situation 
and  drawn  nearer  to  Rome. — 12.  Fens  etiam  rivo  dare  nomen  idcneus, 
•*  A  fountain,  too,  fit  to  give  name  to  a  stream,"  i.  e.  large  enough  to 
form,  and  give  name  to,  a  stream.  The  stream  here  meant  is  the  Di- 
sentia,  now  Licenza :  the  other  name  for  the  fountain  is  the  Fons  Bem- 
dusicSt  now  probably  FonteBello.  Compare  Ode  3.  13. — Idoneus  dare, 
A  Graecism  for  idonetis  qui  det. — 14.  UtiUs.  In  the  sense  of  salubris.-^ 
16.  Irtcdumem  tibi  me  prcestant,  "Preserve  me  in  health  and  safety  for 
thee  amid  September  hours,"  i.  e.  during  the  sickly  season  of  Septem- 
ber.— 1 7.  Ihi  rede  vivis,  si  euros  esse  quod  audis,  "  Thou  leadest  a  happy 
Kfe,  if  it  is  thy  care  to  be  what  thou  art  reputed."  Jiudis  is  here  equiva- 
lent to  diceris.  Horace,  observes  Francis,  is  here  very  careless  of  the 
connection.  Afler  having  described  his  farm,  he  would  insinuate  to 
€tuinctius,  that  the  tranquil  and  innocent  pleasures  he  found  there  were 
hifinitely  preferable  to  the  dangerous  and  tumultuous  pursuits  of  ambi« 
lion.  He  would  inform  him,  mat  happiness,  founded  upon  the  opinion 
of  othan,  is  waak  and  imcertain ;  tnat  tka  praises  wmch  we  recdvo 
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while  we  are  outwardly  honoured,  eetceioed,  and  applauded,  we  are 
mwardly  contemptible  and  iniserabLe.  Such  was  probably  the  then  •► 
toation'Of  CUiinctiua,  who  disguised,  under  a  seeming  seventy  of  n)an«> 
ners,  the  most  irregular  iodttlgences  of  ambition  and  sensuality.  Some 
years  aflerwards  b»  broke  through  all  restraint,  and  his  incontinence 
plunged  lum  into  the  last  distresses. 

18 — 24.  .  18.  Omnis  Roma,  £auivalent  to  not  mnnea  Jiomaat.— 18. 
StdverMTy  nectdie  te  phUt  &c.  "but  I  am  under  great  apprefalpnsions, 
lest  thou  mayest  ^ve  more  credit  conoeming  thyaeu  to  any  other  thaa 
thyself^  or  lest  thou  mayest  imagine  that  one  may  be  ,bappy  who  is  other 
tluu)  wise  and  good,''  I  e.  I  am  afraid  leet,  in  a  thing  that  so  intimately 
ooncema  thee  as  thy  own  happiness,  thou  mayest  trust  more  to  the  teet^ 
mony  of  others  ma  to  the  suggestions  of  thme  own  mind,  and  mayest 
fiuicy  that  happiness  can  subsist  without  wisdom  and  virtue.  As  regards 
-^e  construction  of  the  sentence,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  ablatives 
wapuiUe  and  bmie  follow  oftum,  because  this  last  implies  a  comparison. 
— 21.  Mu,  si  ie  popuhu,  &c.  The  continuation  of  ideas  is  as  follows: 
I  am  afiraid  also  le^  though  all  pronounce  thee  well  and  in  peifect  health, 
thou  mayest  in  reali^  be  uie  pr^  of  disease,  and  resemble  him  who  con- 
ceals the  luiking  fever,  at  the  hour  for  eating,  lest  food  be  denied  him, 
tmtil  his  malady  too  plamly  shows  itself  by  Uie  trembling  of  his  hands 
while  busied  with  the  contents  of  the  dish.  The  degree  of  intimacy  that 
subsisted  between  Horace  and  ^uinctius  may  easily  be  inferred  from  the 
present  passuge  and  the  lines  which  immediately  precede  it;  for  who  but 
a  very  intimate  fHend  would  hold  such  language  to  another? — 23.  Jtfant- 
ius  uncHs.  Tiie  Romans  did  not  use  knives  and  forks  in  eating,  but 
employed  their  fingers. — ^24.  Pudor  mahu,    '*  The  false  shame.** 

25—30.  25.  Tilfijmgntita,  "Fought  by  thee."— 26.  Dicat.  Eqmva- 
lenthere  to  canat, — Vacuas,  "Open  to  his  strains." — ^27.  Tene  magU 
salvum  populus  veHt,  &c.  The  careless  manner  of  introducing  the  praises 
and  name  of  Augustus,  is  not  the  least  beautiful  part  of  uiis  passage. 
That  his  glories  are  inseparable  from  those  of  the  state,  and  that  his  hap- 
piness consists  in  loving  and  being  beloved  by  his  people,  are  the  highest 
praises  which  can  possibly  be  given  to  a  great  and  good  prin<(e. — 28.  Servet 
\n  ambiruo.  The  wish  expressed  in  the  text  is  this,  that  Jupiter  may  keep  it 
in  doubt  whether  the  people  be  more  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  prince, 
or  the  prince  for  that  of  the  people,  so  that  it  may  not  appear  that  tne  one 
is  surpassed  by  the  other  m  feehngs  of  attachment. — 30.  Qjuum  pateris 
sapiens  emendatusque  vocari,  &c  •*■  When  thou  sufferest  thyself  to  be  styled 
a  wise  and  virtuous  man,  tell  me,  I  entreat,  dost  thou  answer  to  these  appel- 
lations in  thy  own  name?*'  i.  e.  dost  thou  answer  to  this  character  as 
thy  own  ?  The  connection  m  the  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows :  No  private 
man,  that  has  the  least  glimpse  of  reason,  can  take  for  his  own  the  praises 
that  belong  only  to  a  great  prince  famed  for  his  victories  and  success. 
And  yet  wherein  is  it  less  ndiculous  to  imagine  ourselves  wise  and  vir- 
tuous, without  any  real  perception  of  these  qualities  within  ourselves, 
only  because  the  people  ignorantly  a^ribe  them  to  us  7 

31—44.  Zl.  JiTempe  vk  bonus  et  prvtdenSi  kc  "To  be  sure;  I  love  to 
be  called  a  good  and  wise  man  as  well  as  thou."  The  poet  here  supposes 
his  friend  (Xuinctius  to  reply  to  lus  question.  Every  one  would  willingly 
MM  for  a  ^ood  and  wise  man,  but  the  foUy  of  it  is  placed  in  a  strong 
fligbtlyjrbnDgingmthewcMtidtci— 33.  ^ndtkdii  hoe  hoiie,  arm  sifmUf^ 
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^^<f;  lie.    This  is  the  answer  which  Horace  makes  to  Unifictiii* 

Were  the  populace  steady  in  their  approbation,  there  would  be  less  res- 
son  to  find  fault  with  those  who  are  at  so  much  pains  to  acc|uire  it ;  be» 
cause  it  ^ould  procure  them  the  same  advantages,  at  least  with  regard  to 
tlie  populace,  as  real  virtue.  But  as  there  is  nothing  more  changeable,  'A 
is  mere  madness  to  build  our  hopea  on  a  foundation  so  chimericaTand  ud* 
certain. — 36.  Idern  si  clamttfwrtm^  &c  The  constructioo  is,  si  idemcUand 
me  esaefiirenif  &c. — 39.  FaUus  korun".  "Undeserved  honour."— rJVfouitf 
infamia.  "Lying  calumny." — 40,  Mendo$ifm  et nudieandum.  "The  vi> 
cious  man,  aiid  him  that  stands  in  need  of  a  cure." — 41.  Sertfot.  "Ob> 
serves."  We  are  here  supposed  to  have  Gluinctius's  definition  of  a  vir 
6ontt».— 42.  Secantur,  "  Are  decided."  Compare  Sat.  1.  10.  15.— 43. 
Qmo  ret  tponscre,  et  quo  cauam  tetie  tmerUvr,  "By  whose  surety  property 
is  retained,  and  by  whose  testimony  causes  are  won."— 44.  Sed  wdet  huns 
omnia  domus^  &c  "  Yet  all  his  family  and  nei^bonrs  see  this  man  to  be 
polluted  within,  though  imposing  to  the  view  vrith  a  fair  exterior."  Vani* 
ty,  observes  Sanadon,  point  of  honour,  sense  of  decency,  or  some  other 
motive  of  interest,  disguise  mankind  when  they  appear  abroad;  but  at 
home  they  throw  off  the  mask,  and  show  their  natural  face.  A  magistrate 
appears  in  public  with  digmty,  circumspection  and  integrity.  A  courtier 
puts  on  an  air  of  gaiety,  politeness  and  complaisance;  but  let  them  enter 
into  themselves  and  all  is  changed.  A  man  may  be  a  very  bad  man  with 
all  the  good  qualities  given  him  by  our  poet's  definition,  as  that  slave 
may  be  a  bad  one  who  b  neither  a  thief,  murderer,  nor  fugitive- 

48 — 61.  48.  J^on  paaeea  in  eruce  corooa.  The  capital  punishment  of 
slaves  was  crucifixion.  The  cotmection  m  the  train  of  ideas,  which  has 
already  been  hinted  at,  is  as  follows :  The  man  who  aims  only  at  obeying 
the  laws,  is  no  more  than  exempt  from  the  penalties  annexed  to  them ;  as 
a  slave,  who  is  no  fugitive  nor  thief,  escapes  punishment  But  ndther 
the  one  nor  the  other  can  on  that  account  claim  the  character  of  virtue, 
because  they  may  act  only  from  a  vicious  motive,  and,  notwithstanding 
their  strict  adherence  to  the  law,  be  still  ready  to  break  it  when  they  can 
do  so,  with  impunity. — 49.  RenuU  negitatqueSabellua.  Horace  here  styles 
himself  SdbeUuH,  i.  e.  ^'  the  Sabine  farmer,"  in  imitation  of  the  plain  and  sim- 
ple mode  of  speaking  prevalent  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  countiy. — 51. 
Miluus.  The  poet  alludes  to  a  species  offish,  living  on  prey,  and  som^ 
times,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  food,  darting  up  from  the  water  like  the 
flying-fish  when  pursued  by  its  foe. — 56.  Damnvm  eat,  nonfacinus  mUd 

{}acto  lenius  isto,  "  AJy  loss,  it  is  true,  is  in  this  case  less,  but  not  thy  v^ 
any."  The  poet  here  touches,  as  it  would  appear,  upon  the  doctnne  of 
the  Stoics,  respecting  the  essential  nature  of  crime. — 57.  Vir  bontta  omna 
foruMj  &c.  Horace  here  introduces  another  vice,  common  to  those  who 
falsely  affect  a  character  of  virtue ;  they  want  also  to  deceive  the  world  by 
putting  on  an  exterior  of  devotion.  They  go  to  the  temple,  offer  sacrifices, 
and  pray  so  as  to  be  heard  by  all.  When  they  have  prayed  to  gain  the 
good  opinion  of  the  public,  they  mutter  their  secret  wishes  for  the  success 
of  their  villanies  and  hypocrisy.  It  is  not  the  poet's  design  to  censuie 
either  private  or  pubUc  prayer,  but  the  abuse  of  it,  and  the  vir  bonus,  here 
introduced  to  our  notice,  is,  like  the  one  that  has  preceded  him,  merely  en* 
titled  to  this  appellation  in  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  who  are  governed  en- 
tirely by  external  circumstances. — 59.  Jane  pater.  To  Janus  not  only  the 
opening  of  the  year  was  consecrated,  but  also  that  of  the  day,  and  he  was 
of  course  invoked  to  aid  the  various  undertakings  in  which  men  engaged. 
^•W,  PuUhra  Laverna,    Lavema,  in  th9  strange  mythology  of  theRo* 
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mans,  was  the  goddesa  of  fraudulent  man  and  of  tiuevei.— 4^1.  Dajutta 
ttmcloque  videri.    A  Graeosm. 

63 — 72.  63.  Qut  meZtor  servo,  &c.  In  this  latter  part  of  his  epistle  the 
poet  shows,  that  there  is  no  aenritude  equal  to  that  which  our  passions 
impose  upon  us.  Men  of  a  covetous  tejnper  etoop  to  the  meanest  arts 
of  ac(]uiring  wealth.  Horace  justly  compares  them  to  that  sordid  class 
of  beings,  who  descended  so  low  as  to  stoop  to  take  up  a  piece  of  false 
money,  nailed  to  the  ground  by  children  on  purpose  to  oeceive  those 
who  passed  by. — 67.  Perdidit  tarmOf  ioatmvirtuHa  deatruit^Bui,  **  The  man 
who  IS  perpetually  busy,  and  immersed,  in  the  increasing  of  his  wealth, 
has  thrown  away  his  arms,  has  abandoned  the  post  of  virtue."  By  arma 
are  here  meant  the  precepts  of  virtue  and  wisaom.  The  poet  draws  a 
noble  and  beautiful  idea  of  life.  The  deity  has  sent  us  into  this  world 
to  combat  vice,  and  maintain  a*  constant  warfare  against  our  passions.  • 
The  man  who  gives  ground  is  like  the  coward  that  has  thrown  away  his 
arms  and  abandoned  the  post  it  was  his  dut]^  to  preserve. — 69.  Caplivurru 
**  This  captive."  The  avaricious  and  sordid  man  is  here  ironically  sty- 
^  led  a  captive,  because  a  complete  slave  to  his  covetous  feelings.  Cap- 
tives might  either  be  put  to  death  or  sold,  and  the  poet  humourously  re- 
commends the  lifter  course,  or  else  that  he  be  retained  and  made  useful 
in  some  way. — 7(k  Sine  paaeat  durus,  aretque,  ''  Let  him  lead  the  hard 
life  of  a  shepherd  or  a  ploughman."-«-72.  •innona  prosit.  **  Let  hijja 
contribute  to  Uie  cheapness  of  grain,"  L  e.  by  his  labour. — Penusqut 
"  Arid  other  provisions." 

73 — 79.  73.  Vir  bomu  et  a^ii^ykjc.  After  rejecting  the  several  false 
notions  of  virtue  which  have  just  passed  in  review,  the  poet  now  lava 
down  the  position,  that  the  tmly  good  and  wise  man  is  he  whom  tbe 
loss  of  fortune,  liberty  and  life  cannot  intimidate.  With  unexpected 
spirit  and  address  he  brings  a  god  upon  the  sta^e,  in  the  character  of 
this  good  man,  instead  of  giving  a  formal  definition.  The  whole  pas* 
sage  is  imitated  from  the  Bacche  of  Euripides,  (484.  seqq.)  where  Pen- 
theus,  king  of  Thebes,  threatens  Bacchus  with  rough  usage  and  with 
chains. — Pentkdu,  rector  Thebarum,  &c  Bacchus  speaks. — 75.  J^empe 
pecus^  renij  lecios,  &c.  *'  My  cattle,  I  suppose,  my  lands,  my  fura.ture, 
my  money  ;  thou  mayest  take  them." — 78.  Ipse  deua  simvlatque  volant, 
&c.  **  A  god  will  come  in  person  to  deliver  me,  as  soon  as  I  shall  desire 
it." — OpmoTy  hoe  senlU  :  &^  "In  my  opinion,  he  means  this  :  1  will 
die.  Death  is  the  end  of  our  race."  In  the  Greek  play,  Bacchus  means 
that  he  will  deliver  himself,  and  when  he  pleuses.  Horace,  therefore,  in 
his  imitation  of  the  Greek  poet,  abandons  the  idea  just  alluded  to,  and 
explains  the  words  conformably  to  his  own  design,  of  showing  that  the 
fear  even  of  death  is  not  capable  of  shaking  the  courage  of  a  good  man, 
or  oi'  obliging  him  to  abandon  the  cause  of  virtue. — 79.  Mors  ultima  /»- 
nea  rerum  est.  A  figurative  allusion  to  chariot  races.  Ltnea  was  a  white 
rope  drawn  across  the  circus,  and  serving  to  mark  both  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  race. 


Epistle  17.  Horace,  in  this  epistle,  gives  his  young  friend  some  in- 
structions  for  his  conduct  at  court,  that  he  may  not  only  support  his  own 
character  there,  but  proceed  with  happiness  in  that  dangerous  and  sUp- 
pery  road.  He  shows,  that  an  active  life,  the  life  of  a  man  who  atteropti 
to  gain  and  preserve  the  fa«>ar8  of  the  great  by  honourable  ipeana,  ii  tiff 
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more  i^putabto  than  an  iii€  Wd  wHhout  emutatSon  aitH  anibHf<m.  H« 
then  assures  him  that  nothing  can^moro  probtcbly  ruin  him  at  Gourt,  tbaa 
a  mean  and  sordid  design  of  amassing  money  by  asking  favours. 

l~ft.  1.  Stcfiftt*  Ai  this  and  the  next  epistle  are  wiitten  upon  the 
same  suljeet,  the  cdpyists  would  seem  to  have  joined  them  together. 
Baxter  and  G^ner  inchne  to  the  opinion  that  they  were  both  written  ts 
the  same  person.  We  do  not  find,  however,  as  Oesner  himseif  acknow- 
ledges, that  the  house  of  Lollius  ,ever  took  the  cognomen  of  Sc€pvn,  which 
appears  in  the  Jnnian  and  Cassian  families  only.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
individual  here  meant  was  the  son  of  tiiat  Scseva  whose  valour  is  so  higbly 
spoken  of  by  Caesar,  {B.  C.  3.  53.) — Per  te.  Equivalent  to  iua  ipsim 
prudenHa. — Et  seis,  quo  Uindem  jiacto  deceai  majoribus  vii,  **  And  know^ 
est  well  how  to  conduct  thyself  towards  thy  supcnors,**  i.  e.  and  art  no 
^  way  at  a  loss  as  to  the  manner  of  Hving  with  the  grcat.^-3!.  Disee,  docew- 
4us  adhmc  quce  censet  amieultu.  ^  Yet  bear  what  are  the  sentiments  <^ 
thy  old  friend  upon  the  sufaject,  who  himsetf  still  requires  to  be  taujght." 
— Utn  eaeus  Uer  numilrare  vtliL  **  As  if  a  blind  guide  should  wish  to 
show  thee  the  way."  The  poet,  here,  in  allusion  to  the  doandtu  adhve^^ 
which  has  fone  before,  styles  himself  ecRcuSy  a  blind  guide* — 5.  ^uod  ewreM 
prvfriumfeeitse,  "  Which  thou  mayest  deem  it  worth  thy  wfatte  to  owks 
thine  own."    P^fprimn  feoiMse  m  hiere  equivalent  to  tn  uavrn  tMMm  cotd^ 

6 — 11.  6.  Primamaomniuinkoranu  "Sleep.until  the  first  hour,"  Le. 
until  seven  o'clock.— 8.  Caupona,  "  The  noise  of  the  tavern." — Ferenti- 
num.  A  city  of  Etnitia,  sou^^east  of  the  Laous  Vulsinkitisia  .  It  was 
almost  deserted  in  the  days  of  Au^stus. — 10.  J^'ec  vixU  malt  qui  nahtt 
mcriensqite  ftfeUit.  *•  Nor  has  he  hved  ill,  who,  at  his  l>irth  and  deaths 
has  escaped  the  observation  of  the  world,"  I  e.  nor  has  be  made  an  il 
choice  of  existence  who  has  passed  all  his  days  m  tll^  bosom  of  obscu- 
rity.— 11.  St  prodesse  hda  pauhque  benignwau  &.Q.  "  If^'however,  thoii 
«halt  feel  disposed  to  be  nf  servke  to  thy  friends,  and  to  treat  thyseU'with 
a  little  more  indulgence  than  ordinary,  thou  wilt  go  a  poor  man  to  the 
rich,"  i.  e.  if  thou  shalt  want  to  be  useful  to  thy  friends,  and  indulge  thy- 
self more  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  life,  then  make  thy  court  to  the  ^leatr 
Siccua,  when  the  reference  is  to  drinking,  is  opposed  lottioidus,  but,  m  the 
case  of  eating,  to  imctus.  The  term  uncH  therefore  is  used  in  speaking 
of  those  who  fare  sumptuously,  while  by  sicd  are  meant  such  as  are  con- 
fined, from  scanty  resources,  to  a  spare  andlrugal  diet 

1.3 — 22.  13.  8i  pronderet  oius  patientert  &c  "If  he  could  dine  con- 
tentedly on  herbs,  Aristippus  would  not  feel  inclined  tc  seek  the  sodety 
of  kings."  Horac^  after  laying  it  down  as  a  maxim  that  every  one 
ought  to  live  according  to  his  taste  and  liking,  suddenly  introduces  Dio- 
genes, die  well-known  founder  of  the  Cynic  sect,  opposmg  tliis  decision, 
and  condemnfng  every  species  of  indulgttice. — 14.  Si  sc^rd  regihus  u^ 
&c  The  reply  of  Aristippus. — 15.  Q,uime  nottU,  "He  who  censures 
my  conduct."  Alluding  to  Diogenes. — 18.  Mordacem  Cynicum  sic  elude- 
bat.  "He  thus  bafiled  the  snarling  Cynic."  i.  e.  He  thus  avoided  the 
Cynic's  tooth. — 19.  Scurror egoipse  mihl,  nopvlo  tu.  "I  play  the  buflbon 
ibr  my  own  advantage,  thou  to  please  tne  populace."  Aristippus,  ob- 
serves Sanadon,  does  not  in  fact  acknowledge  he  was  a  bu^on,  but  ra- 
ther makes  use  of  the  term  to  insult  Diogenes,  and  dexterously  puts 
other  words  of  more  civil  import  in  the  place  of  it,  when  he  asain  speaks 
<£  bbamUS,  ^  iC^SIkiwn  fado.)    My  bnfi&oncjy,  says  he,  if  it  deserve  UiO 
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««me»  t>>^^^  "^  P<^  <^^  bonow ;  trine  leaves  tbee  in  jneannesi, 
indieeace,  filth,  and  contempt  NJy  dependence  is  on  kings,  to  whom  we 
are  born  in  Biibjection :  thou  art  a  slave  to  the  people,  wliom  a  wise  man 
should  despise.  —Hoe.  '*This  line  of  conduct  that  I  pursue." — 21.  Offi' 
^wn  facto,  '*  I  do  .but  my  duty."  Aristippus,  remarks  Dacier,  pays  his 
court  to  E^nysius  without  making  any  r^uest.  Diogenes,  on  the  other 
hand,  asks  even  the  vilest  of  things  {vUia  rtrum)  from  the  vilest  of  people. 
He  would  excuse  himself  by  sajong,  that  be  asks,  only  bBcause  wbat  he 
asks  is  of  liule  value :  but  u  the  person  who  receives  an  obligation  is  in- 
ferior at  that  time  to  tne  person  who  bestows  it,  he  is  inferior  in  proportion 
to  the  meanness  of  the  favour  he  receives. — 22.  Quamvyt  fers  te  nuUiui 
cgentem.    *''  Though  thou  pretendest  to  be  in  want  of  nothing." 

!33— 25»  S3.  Omnia  Jirittippum  decmt  colorf  9u:,  '*  Every  complexion, 
mad  sitaatioii,  and  cironmstance  of  life  suited  Aristippus."  Anstippns 
•possessed  a  versatility  of  disposition,  and  politeness  of  manners,  which, 
while  they  enabled  him  to  accommodate  himself  to  every  situaticm,  emi- 
nently ^aalified  him  for  the  easy  eaiety  of  a  court.  Perfectly  free  from 
the  reserve  and  haughtiness  oi  uie  preceptorial  chair,  he  ridiculed  the 
singularities  which  were  afiected  by  other  philosophers,  mtrticularly  the 
stately  gravity  of  Plato,  and  the  rigid  abstinence  of  uiogenes. — 84. 
Tentantem  majora,  ftre  prmaentibui  aquum.  **  Aspirins  to  greater  things, 
3ret  in  his  general  oonduct  equal  to  tne  {Resent,"  i.  e.  losing  no  Opportu- 
nity to  better  his  fortune,  but  still  easy  in  his  present  situation. — ^25. 
CmUrtt,  anen  dupHH  pmno,  &c*  "  On  tbe  other  hand,  I  shall  be  much 
vurpriaea,  if  an  opposite  mode  of  life  should  prove  becoming  to  him, 
whom  obstinacy  clothes  with  a  thick,  coarse  mantle."  Literally, 
*  with  a  double  piece  of  cloth,"  if  e*  with  a  mantle  as  thick  as  two;  a 
-umrse,  heavy  gown,  in  opposition  to  the  pwrjpwreua  omiettM  mentioned 
4mmediately  auer.    The  allusion  is  here  to  Diogenes. 

27—32.  27.  Alter,  Alluding  to  Aristippus. — T^m  exptdiM,  «*WiH 
not  wait  for."— 29.  Cdeherrima  per  loea.  "Through  the  most  fro- 
<)uented  pkces." — ^29.  Personmnque  ferei  rum  mconcmnus  viramqtte, 
^*  And  will  support  either  character  without  the  least  admixture  of  awk- 
wardness," i.  e.  will  acquit  himself  equally  well,  whether  he  appears  in 
-a  fine  or  a  coarse  gann^nt,  in  a  costly  or  a  mean  one. — 30.  Mter  MUdi 
Itatfom,  &c.  **  The  other  wih  shun  a  cloak  wrought  at  Miletus,  as  some- 
thing more  dreadfbl  than  a  rabid  dog  or  a  snake."  Miletus,  an  Ionian 
city,  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  was  famed  for  the  excellence 
of  its  woollen  manufactures. — 31.  MorUtnr fHgore,  n  non  rettUeris  pan^ 
num.  **  He  will  die  with  eold^  if  one  does  not  restore  him  his  coarse 
cloak,"  i.  e.  he  will  rather  pensh  with  cold,  than  appear  in  any  other 
-but  his  coarse  cloak.  Compare  the  stor^  related  by  the  scnoliast: 
**Aiu^  Aristippttnij  invUaUt  IHogene  ad  balneaa,  dedUae  cptranif  ut  cmnea 
vriua  egrederentVTj  ipahuque  ptiliwn  indmaae,  iUique  pwpureum  reUquisae, 
■  f tfod  Diogenea  cum  induere  nelviaatty  aimm  repeiiU :  tune  Ariatippua  hicre- 
put/  Csfmcfim,  fama  tervientemf  qui  algere  maUet  quam  ttmapiei  kt  veate 
purjmrea.^^ — 32.  Refer,  d  aint  fdvoi  iSkeptua.  « Restore  it,  and  let  the 
•fool  live." 

33 — 36.  33.  Rea  gerere  et  captoa  oatendere  civihtia  hoitea.  Sic  "To 
perform  exploits,  and  to  show  the  citizens  their  foes  led  captive,  reaches 
the  throne  of  Jove  and  aspires  to  celestial  honours,"  i.  e.  is  mounting 
up  to  the  throne  ot  Jupiter,  and  treading  the  paths  of  immortality.    Tha 
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expression  eaptoi  oatendere  ci^bui  hotUi  allades  to  the  solenint^  ot  i 
Roman  triumph.  Horace  continues  his  argument,  to  prove  that  an  ac- 
tive life,  the  Jife  of  a  man  who  aims  at  acquiring  the  favour  of  the  great, 
is  preferable  to  the  indolent  life  of  those  who  rent>unce  all  commem 
with  the  world,  and  are  actuated  by  no  ambition.  Uis  reasoning  is 
this :  Princes  who  gain  great  victories,  and  triumph  over  their  enemies, 
almost  equal  the  gc^s,  and  acquire  immortal  renown :  in  like  manner, 
thcT  whose  merit  recommends  them  to  the  favour  of  these  true  imago 
of  tnc  deity,  are  by  this  raised  above  the  rest  of  their  species.  The  poet 
here  both  makes  his  court  to  Augustus,  and  defends  the  part  he  had 
himself  chos^ :  for,  in  the  first  satire  of  the  second  book,  he  tells  a, 
that  envy  itselr  must  own  he  had  lived  in  reputation  with  the  great— 
35.  Prmcipibu*  viri9,  "The  Great."  Principibva  is  here  used  io  & 
more  extensive  signification  than  ordinary,  and  indicates  the  ^reat,  the 
powerful,  the  noble,  Ice. — 36.  J^on  ctnvis  hommi  cmUmgii  tuHre  Cirm- 
tkum.  A  proverbial  form  of  expression,  and  said  of  things  that  are  ai^ 
duous  and  perilous,  and  which  it  is  not  the  fortune  of  every  one  to  sur- 
mount. Horace,  by  using  this  adage,  intends  to  show,  that  »U  peo^e 
have  not  talents  proper  for  succeeding  in  a  court,  while  he  aeeks  at  the 
same  time  to  raise  the  glonr  of  those,  who  have  courage  to  attempt  and 
address  to  conquer  the  difficulties  there. 

37—40.     37.  Sedit  qui  (imutf,  he    The  idea  inteaded  to  be  conveyed 
IS  this :  The  man  that  doubts  of  success,  sits  still,  and  so  far  is  well 
Be  it  so.    What  then  ?    He  who  has  carried  his  point,  has  he  not  acted 
with  the  spirit  of  a  man  ?   Now,  the  things  that  we  seek  after  are  to  be 
obtained  by  the  exercise  of  moral  courage  and  resolution,  or  not  at  aJJ. 
This  man  dreads  the  burthen;  as  too^eat  either  for  his  strength  or  cou- 
rage.    Another  attempts  it,  and  happii]^  succeeds,  &.c.  In  this  way  Ho- 
race seeks  to  impress  upon  Scaeva  the  importance  of  zealous  and  untir- 
ing eflbrt  in  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  great.— 42.  wSut  dectu  et  preti- 
wn  recti  petU  experiens  vir,    "  Or  he  who  makes  the  attempt  deservedly 
claims  the  honour  and  the  reward."    If  there  be  difficulty  or  danger,  be 
certainly  deserves  the  highest  5>nii8e,  who  tries  to  succeed  :  and  if  virtue 
be  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  idle  name,  he  may  with  justice  claim  a  re- 
ward* proportional  to  his  merit— 43.    Coram  rege  «ti<^  &c     "They, 
who  say  nothing  about  narrow  meaps  in  the  presence  of  their  patron, 
will  receive  more  than  the  importunate." — 44.  Distat,  nemasne  pudenttft 
on  i^yMs,  "  There  is  a  difference,  whether  one  take  with  modesty  what 
is  oTOred,  or  eagerly  snatch  at  it."— 45.  •Atqui  rerum  caput  hoc  erat,  kk 
fons. '  ''  For  this  is  the  capital  point,  this  is  the  source  of  all."    The  im- 
perfect, as  here  employeo,  does  not  accord  with  the  usage  of  our  own 
language,  and  must  therefore  be  rendered  by  the  present  In  the  original, 
however,  it  gives  a  very  pleasing  air  to  the  clause,  as  marking  a  continu- 
ance of  action  in  the  two  particular  cases  to  which  he  refers.     Tke^poet 
intends  to  convey  the  following  idea:  Thd  man  who  wishes  to  obtain  a 
favour  at  the  hands  of  the  great  and  powerful,  should,  above  all  things, 
display  a  modest  deportment,  and  one  far  removed  from  importunate  so- 
iKitatfon.— 46.  Indotata  mUU  torw  ett,  kc     **  The  man  who  tells  tia 
patron  <  My  sister  has  no  portion,  my  mother  is  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, and  my  farm  is  neither  saleable  nor  to  be  relied  upon  for  my 
support,'  cries  out,  in  effect,  *  Give  roe  food.'  "—48.  Succmit  alter,  Ei 
mihi  dividuQ,  &c.     "  Another  responds,  *  A  quarter  shall  be  cut  out  for 
me  too  from  the  divided  gift* "     An  imitation  of  the  cry  of  mendicants 
hi  asking  charity.    Quadra  is  properly  a  piece  of  bread  or  cake  cut  in 
^  Sank  of  a  quarter.— 4a  Sid  tedt«r«   puid  ri  paatH  ccrvtif^  Itc 
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aSFLAVAf  OmT  VOTES.— B60S  I.  SFI8T1.B  XT  m.  SYt 

The  poet  compares  the  cries  made  by  the  raveii  when  lighting  on  food 
to  the  clamoars  of  the  importunate. 

52 — ^55.  *  52.  Swrrentum.  A  cit/of  Campania,  on  the  Sinus  Cralcr, 
or  bay  of  Naples,  and  not  far  from  the  Promontorium  Minervae,  now 
Sorrento. — Brundisium  comes  out  Sitrrentum  ductus  amoermm,  &c.  "  Ho^ 
who,  when  taken  1^  a  companion  by  his  patron,  either  to  Brundisium  or 
the  delightful  Surrentum,  complains,"  &c. — 55.  J^ota  refert  meretricis 
acuminoy  &c  »*  Resembles  the  well-lwiowTi  tricks  of  a  harlot,  often 
weeping'  for  a  bracelet,  often  for  a  garter  forcibly  taken  from  her  ;  so 
that  in  time  no  credit  is  given  to  her  real  losses  and  griefs,"  i.  e.  practises 
the  known  deceptions  of  a  harlot^  &c.  By  the  term  catella  {for  catenula) 
is  here  meant  a  small  chain,  which  females  commonly  wore  upon  their 
wrists  by  way  of  bracelets.  Periseelis,  which  wp  have  here  rendered 
**  garter,"  would  seem  to  have  been  a  species  of  ornament  passing  round 
the  leg,  and  meeting  the  straps  which  secured  the  sandsil  on  Uie  foot 
The  word  is  of  Greek  origin,  vspt^KtXis* 

58 — 62.  58.  JVcc  semd  tmsj^,  &e.  "  Nor  will  he  who  has  once  been 
imposed  upon,^'  &c — 59.  Fracto  crure  planum.  <<  A  vagabond  with  his 
leg  actually  broken."  Planus  is  of  Greek  origin  (itXdm)  Decimus  La- 
berius  first  Latinised,  and  Aulus  Gallius  blames  the  boldness  of,  it.  But 
Cicero  and  Horace  refute  tKe  censure^of  the  Grammarian. — 60.  Osirin, 
Osiris,  the  Egyptian  deity,  was  principally  worshipped  at  Rome  by  the 
lowe|^rders ;  and  hence  the  wandedng  begsar  here  swears  by  his  name. 
— 62*  Q,uaere  peregrinunu  An  allusion  to  uie  common  answer  given  in 
such  cases.  ToUat  te  quxnonnorit^  which  passed  into  a  proverb. — Rauca, 
**  Hoarse  wHh  bawling." 


Epistlb  18.  As  in  the  preceding  epistle  the  poet  has  given  advice  to 
ScsBva,  on  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  in  nis  intercourse  with  the 
Great,  so  here  he  lays  down  precepts  to  the  same  effect,  for  the  guidance 
of  Lollius. — The  individual  to  whom  this  epistle  is  addressed,  appears, 
as  Wetzel  correctly  supposes,  to  be  the  same  person  with  the  onQ  to  whom, 
the  second  epistle  of  tne  present  book  is  inscribed. 

I— U.  1.  Uherrinu  Lolli.  "  Frankest  Lollius."— 2.  SeurrmUis  spe^ 
dem  prcebere,  &c.  <<  To  display  the  character  of  a  sordid  flatterer,  when 
thou  hast  professed  thyself  a  friend."  As  regards  the  peculiar  force  of 
sairrantit,  in  this  passage,  compare  the  explanation  of  the  scholiast ; 
"  Scurrantis ;  turpUer  odulanHsJ'^ — 3.  Ut  matrona  meretrici  dispar  erii  at- . 
que  diseoloTy  &c.  "  As  a  matron  ^'ill  differ  from  a  courtesan  both  in  sen- 
timent and  in  appearance,  so  will  a  friend  be  unlike  a  fiuthless  flatterer." 
The  particle  tia  is  to  be  supplied  in  the  latter  clause  of  the  sentence.—*. 
6.  Hide  vUh.  Alluding  to  base  and  sordid  flattery.— 6.  Aaperitas  agrestU 
ei  inconcinna  graoisque,  "  A  clownish  and  unmannerly  and  offensive 
rudeness." — 7.  Tonsa  cute,  **  By  being  shorn  to  the  skm."  Compare 
Epist  1.  7.  50.-~8.  Libertas  nura.  **  Mere  frankness." — 9.  Virtus  eat 
medium  vitiorumy  &.c.  "  Virtue  holds  a  middle  place  between  these  op- 
posite vices,  and  is  equally  removed  from  each." — 10.  Mer  in  obsequhun 
plus  ceqtu)  pronus,  &c.  ^  The  one  too  prone  to  obsequious  fawning,  and 
a  buffoon  of  the  lowest  couch,"  i.  e.  carrpnff  his  obsequious  complaisance 
.  to  ei^cess,  ami  degenerating  into .  a  niere  bufloon.    The  tjiptyisiiin  M 
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ieriMT  le^  baff  beep  much  niliiiMlerMood.  In  drder  toeonpMftiril  i& 
true  meaning,  we  must  bear  in  mind.tbat  tbe  buffoons  or  jevters  at  mR#. 
man  entertainment,  were  placed  on  tbe  lowest  coucb  along  with  the  en- 
tertainer) (consult  note  on  Sat.  2.  #40.)  and  hence  derisor  ^t  lerft  does 
hot  by  any  means  impjy,  a4  some  suppose,  a  raUier  of  those  who  recliim 
dn  the  lowest  couch,  but  is  merely  intended  as  a  general  designation  for 
.  the  bufibon  or  jester  of  the  party.  Horace  advance^^  general  proposi- 
tion, and,  to  make  flatterers  appear  the  more  odious,  he  says  rery  jod^ 
ciously,  that,  in  pushing  their  complaisance  too  &r,  they  degenerate  into 
mere  buffoons. — 11.  Sie  nutvm  diviHs  honet.  *^  Is  so  fearfully  atteutiTe 
to  every  nod  of  his  patron." — 14.  Retldere,  Equivalent  to  reciiare*  At 
rejg^ards  the  term  Dtctofo,  consult  note  on  Sai.  1.  10. 75. — Mimmtu  **k 
nume-pUyer."    Consult  note  on  StU»  1. 10.  6. 

15 — SO.  15.  JiUer  rixahir  de  lana  actpe  eaprina,  ^  The  other  oAen 
inrrangles  about  things  of  no  consequence  whatever*''  Mer  here  refers 
to  the  man  of  rude  and  blunt  manners.  The  expressioivtfe  Imm  taprwa 
rixari  is  a  proverbial  one,  and  is  well  explained  by  the  scholiast :  **  De 
lana  eaprina  :  |ifor«r^m,  h.  e,dert  tUi^t  pane  ntUla;  de  nifUio,  ftrtaco- 
prce  nma  ut  lanOf  sedpUu*^ — 16.  Propugnat  iwgie  ormatue,  ^  Armed  with 
trifles,  stands  forth  a  ready  champion,''  i.  e.  armed  '^h  mere  trifles  and 
nonsense,  he  combats  every  thing  that  is  advanced. — Scilicet,  "  For 
example,"  The  poet  now  gives  j|  specimed  of  that  zealous  contention 
for  trifles  which  marks  the  cmiractcr  that  is  here  condemned. — 17.  Et  vere 
quod  vlacet  id  nm  Miiier  elatrem,  ^*  And  that  I  should  not  boldly  «peak 
aloud  what  are  my  real  sentimentflC^' — 16.  PreHum  aiae  altera  serdet, 
**  Another  life  is  worthless,  when  purchased  at  such  s^  price,"  L  e.  I  would 
reject  with  scorn  another  life  upon  such  base  cotiditions^l9.  Jmbigitur 
quid  enim?  "And  pray  what  mighty  matter  is  in  dispute?  Why, 
whether  Castor  or  Dohchos  knows  more  of  his  profession,"  L  e.  whethei 
Castor  or  Dolichos  be  the  more  expert  gladiator.  Compare  the  scholiast: 
**  Castor  H  Dolickoe  erant  iUiue  temporie  nobUes  gladiatores,^^ — ^20.  Jtftniict 
vUl  Compare  the  scholiast :  *^  Minueia  via  est  a  porta  Minucia,  rive  TrU 
fsf^na,  jiar /SoMttM  od  BnmdNnm. 

«1— W.  ^t.QpemdamnMaVeriWjqnemprfBtepealeantidat.  "Thli 
man  wh^m  ruinous  KcentioasneBs,  w^m  tKe  dice,  fraught  with  rapid 
destruction,  strips  of  wha^  he  has."  The  poet  iioW  ^ters  upon  ah  eno- 
mention  of  those  vices,  from  which  he  who  seeks  tb^favpur  of  the  gr^t 
and  p9W«ifbd  shcMdd  befree.-^4.  Pauperlatispudoreifuga,  *«-A  shame  o^ 
and  aversftMi  fopDarrow  means,"  i.  e.  a  dread  of  nar^w  h^eans,  and  an 
«u^m  caito  tosfvoid  them.— 25.  Sotpe  decern  vitUs  instrucHdti  "Thou^ 
not  uhfreqtiently  ten  times  more  vicious."  Equivdent  m  efket^lkrsttpe 
deeies  vittotior.  This  precept  is  of  gre^t  importance,  observes  Q^fi^doD. 
A  prince  or  powerful  peMon,  however  vicious  hhnseif,  pays  a  secret  ho- 
mage to  virtue,  and  treats  ft^th  just  contempt  those  faults  in  others,  which 
render  hlto  re^Mfy  contemptible.  He  requirfe  a*regularity  of  conduct, 
which  he  breaks  by  bis  own  example,  as  if  he  proposed  to  Sonceal  hit 
vice*  undei  th^  virtneii.^-«0.  jRe^t.  "Gives  him  rules  for  his  conduct" 
-»-%#c,  tieiult  pkt  Wtflef,  Itc.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this: 
And.  a«  tth  afibctionate  mother  wishes  that  her  offifpring  may  be  wiser 
««d  better  «hati  herself,  so  the  patron  wishes  that  his  dependant  may  be 
wiMT  aad  vtAt^  vutuoos  than  he  b. 

.^rr^'    •®'  ^***  pro**  vera:  "And  besaya  truly  enonrfi."-  Mem 
irrfiiHwn  ^jfciiliir  opst^  Ae;     *<  My  ikltea  aikWr  some  ldi£ilceDce  it)  * 
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My.''  ik  "plMtttit  w«y  <if  reamniBff  itid«ed,  m  if  poww  mud  w«Ml 
giife  k  tmxi  a  imvUege  to  b«  w«ttk  and  wicked  without  control  Aft  ridi* 
-colooft,  howerer,  as  this  reasoning  appeara,  the  poet  teUs  oa,  mod  teSh  m 
-tatneAy,  that  it  ia,  in  one  sense,  true  enoi^  The  follies  and  Tices  ol 
•the  rich  and  poor  are  emml  in  wemselves,  yet  they  are  very  nnequal  in 
tfaeir  censeqnenees.  Tne  former  are  better  abie  to  aftppoit  them  without 
fuiningthemselTes  and  families,  whereas,  when  a  man  of  but  moderate 
ftrrtune  indulges  in  such  a  line  of  conduct,  ruin  both  to  him  and  his  is 
sure  to  ensue. — 30.  ^Areia  dectt  smum^eomUem  toga.  **  A  scanty  gown 
liecomes  a  prudent  dependant"  Comes  is  here  employed  to  demgnate  a 
man  who  attaches  himself  to  some  rich  and  powerful  patron,  llie  pre- 
cept laid  down  is  a  general  one,  and  does  not  merely  apply  to  dress,  but 
extends,  in  fkct,  to  buildinea,  table,  equipa^^e,  &c — 31.  Eutrapetusj  cntciin- 
9«e  nocerf  volebat,  &c.  1%  the  praise  which  the  ridi  man  has  just  be- 
stowed upon  his  wealth,  as  forming  a  kind  of  shield  for  his  foUies,  the 
poet,  to  snow  his  contempt  of*  ricl^s,  immediately  subjoins  the  story  of 
Eutrapelus,  who  was  accustomed  to  bestow,  on  those  ke  wished  to  injure, 
costly  and  magnificent  garments,  that  by  these  allurements  they  roight 
be  gradually  led  away  into  habits  of  luxury  and  corruption.  The  indi- 
vidual here  referred  to  had  the  appellation  of  Eotrapelus  {thrpdirsXot)  <'the 
rallier,"  given  him  for  his  wit  and  pleasantry.  His  real  name  was  P. 
Yolomnius.  Having  forgotten  to  put  his  surname  of  Eutrapelns  to  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  Ciceio,  the  orator  tells  him,  he  fancied  it  came  firom 
Volnmnfus  the  senator,  but  was  undeceived  byiheEtUrapeUa  (<ir^ir«X/a), 
the  spirit  and  Vivacity  which  it  displayed. — ^32.  Beatus  emm'jam.  &c. 
*^or  ndw,  (said  he,)  a  happy  fellow  m  his  own  eyes,"  &c.  Supply,Tor  a 
literal  translation,  dixit  EtUrapelus, — 35.  .AOfmmos  aHenos  pascet.  "He 
wiH  feed  on  other  men's  money,"  i.  e.  he  will  borrow  money,  and  sqoan- 
der  it  away  in  luxurious  and  riotous  living. — Threx  erit.  "He  will  turn 
gladiator."  Consult  note  on  Sat.  2.  6.  44.^^ut  ditoris  agetmetcede  cabal 
lum.   "  Or  he  will  drive  a  gardenei^s  horse  for  hire." 

37—41.  37.  Arcantim  nemte  tu  seraiaheris, k,h.  "Thou  wUt  not  at 
any  time  pry  into  a  seoret  of  nis,  and  wilt  keep  close  what  is  entrusted  to 
thee,  th(^gn  tried  tiywipe  and  by  anger,"  i.  e.  and  wilt  let  nothing  be 
forced  out^of  thee  either  by  wine  or  byanger. — lUhis,  Referring  to  tho 
wealthy  patmn.--'^-39.  T^ustudia.  "Thine  own  diverwdns."— 41.  Gro- 
Ha  He  fratrum  geminmvn^  &c  <<Thus  the  friendship  of  the  twin-bro- 
thers Amphion  and  Zbthas  was  brdken,  until  the  lyre,  disked  by  tlM 
latter,  who  Was  raraed  in  manners,  became  silent."  Amphion  and  S^e- 
thos  were  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope,  and  remarkable  for  their  difl^rent 
tempers.  Amphion  was  fond  of  music,  and  Zethus  took  deli|;ht  in  tend- 
mg  flocks.  But  as  Zetinis  was  naturalW  of  a  nigged  disposition  (com- 
pare Proptrtius,  3.  15.  20.  and  St<tltU8,  ThelK  10. 443)  and  hated  the  lyre, 
this  produced  continual  disputes  between  ^lem,  until  Amphion  at  lengthy 
for  tne  sake  of  bannony  %vith  his  brother,  renounced  music  entirely. 

46 — 57.  46.  ^t9U»  p<otfif.  The  epithet  jSJIolis  is  here  menly  oma» 
montal,  and  coAoins  an  allusion  to  the  famous  boar-hunt  near  Ci%don| 
in  ^tolia,  on  which  occasion  Meleager  so  greatly  distinguished  himself.-— 
47.  Et  inhumatuB  teniam  dijtene  Cameiue.  "And  lay  aside  the  peevish- 
ness of  the  unsockU  muse,"  L  e.  lay  aside  the  peevish  and  morose  habits 
whkh  an9  superhiduced  by  unsocial  and  secluded  studies. — Senium  pro* 
periy  denotes  the  peevishness  of  age,  though  taken  here  in  a  general  sen^ 
—48.  Pariter,  "  Along  with  him."— .Pit/m«ito /sftoriftu*  ^wtfs.  "Ontbs 
Mdooi  fore  piirohassd  by  your  labours."  A«  regards  tk«  tens  jm/tmum^ 
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eonsah  note  on  Sai.  2.  2.  2a— 49.  O^ms.  Alluding  toibe  lniBt--52.  Jii^ 
tirilia  quod  tpeciosius  arma,  &c.  The  order  of  construction  is  ••  follows : 
uAiUkf  qtiod  non  est  alius  qui  tractet  virilia  arma  specimus  te.  The  term  me- 
ciosius  may  be  rendered  '<  more  gracefully,"  and  has  reference  in  some  de- 
gree to  the  public  exhibition  made  of  one's  skill— 53.  Qmo  danuyrt  corotut. 
"With  what  acclartiations  from  the  surrounding  spectators." — 54b  Coai- 
pestria,  "in  the  Campus  Martius." — ^56.  Dwe.  AUuding  to  Augustas. 
— Qitt  templis  Partkorum  signa  rejigit  nunc.  "  Who  is  now  taking  down 
the  Roman  standards  from  the  temples  of  the  Parthians."  ConsiHt  note 
on  Ode,  4. 15.  6.  and  1.  26.  3.  ana  also  Introductory  Remarks,  Ode  3.  & 
According  to  Bentley,  this  epistle  was  written  at  tlie  time  when  Phraatet 
restored  the  Roman  standards,  Augustus  beuig  in  Bithynia,  Tiberius  in 
Armenia,  and  the  consulship  being  filled  b]^  M.  Appuleius  and  P.  Silius 
Nerva.  Horace  would  then  be  entering  ms  46lh  year, — 57.  Et  «t  quid 
abestf  Itdis  adjudicat  armis.  "And,  if  any  thing  is  wanting  to  universal 
empire,  adds  it  to  the  Romans  by  the  power  of  his  arms."  Bentley  thinks 
that  Horace  here  aliludes  to  the  subjugation  of  Armenia,  the  same  year  in 
which  the  Parthians  restored  t|ie  Roman  standards. 

58 — 65.  58.  »ic  ne  te  retroKasy  et  inexeusabUis  abstes,  "  And  that  thou 
mayest  not  withdraw  thyself  from  such  diversions,  and  stand  aloof  without 
the  least  excuse."  The  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows :  And  that  thou  may- 
est not  suffer  thvself  to  be  kept  away  from  hunting  with  a  powerfbl  friend, 
nor  be  induced  by  some  pi;etence,  which  can  never  excuse  thee,  to  absent 
thyself  on  such  occasions  from  his  presence,  recollect,  I  entreat,  that  thou 
thyself^  though  careful  to  observe  all  the  rules  and  measures  of  a  just  beha- 
viour, yet  sometimes  dost  indulge  in  amusing  sports  on  thy  paternal  estate. 
— 59.  Extra  numerummodumque.  "Out  of  number  and  measure,"  i.  e.in 
violation  of  the  rules  and  measures  of  a  just  behaviour,  humerus  and 
modtts  are  properly  metrical  terms,  the  former  denoting  the  rhythm,  the 
latter  indicating  the  component  feet,  of^a  verse.  They  are  here  figura- 
tively applied  to  the  harmony  of  behaviour  and  social  intercou^e  which 
the  poe^ IS  anxious  to  intulcate. — 61.  Partitur  lintres  exercUvs.  "Mock 
forces  divide  the  little  boats  into  two  squadrons."  The  young  Lollius  was 
accustomed  to  celebrate  the  victory  at  Actium,  by  a  mock  conflict  on  a 
lake  in  his  paternal  grounds. — 62.  Per  pueros.  The  mock  forces  are 
composed  of  "boys,"  not  of  "slaves,"  as  some  incorrectly  render  the 
term. — Refertur.  "  Is  represented." — 63.  Locus  Hadria,  "  A  lake  serves 
for  the  Adrii^^c." — 64.  Fronde.  Aituding  to  the  laurel. — 65.  Cimsentire 
suis  studiis  qui  crediderit  te,  &c.  "  He,  who  shall  believe  that  thon  dost 
come  into  his  particular  taste,  wiQ  as  an  applauder  praise  thine  own  with- 
out the  least  scruple."  Literally,  "  with  both  his  thumbs."  The  allusion 
in  utroque  polUce  is  borrowed  from  the  ^adiatorial  sports.  When  a  gladia- 
tor lowered  his  arms,  as  a  sign  of  being  vanquishea,  his  fate  depended  on 
the  pleasure  of  the  people,  whc^  if  they  wished  him  to  be  saved,  pressed 
down  thenr  thumbs,  {pdlices  premebant,)  and  if  to  be  slain,  turned  them 
up,  {ooUices  vfrtebant,)  Hence  poUices  premere,  "  to  favour,"  to  "  approve," 
&c  tne  populace  only  extended  this  indulgence  to  such  gladiators  as  had 
condtlited  themselves  bravely.  ^ 

67—82.  67.  Protinua  ut  numeam,  "  To  proceed  still  farther  in  my 
admonitions." — 72.  Jecun  The  liver  was  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the 
passions. — 75.  Munere  te  parvo  beeL  "  Gratify  thee  by  the  trifline  pre- 
^nt,"  i.  e.  lay  thee  under  obligations  by  so  trifling  a  present — M  in 
commodus  angat.  "  Or  torment  thee  by  not  complying  with  thy  wish.'* 
r*76b  Eltimnatq^e  etiamad^e,  "Consider  again  and  ag^." — 77.  M ; 
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MM  peecaitL  **  Anothei'sTaalts,*'  L'e.  the  fiulin^  of  the  person  feeom* 
mended .-^78.  Quotutom.  "Sometimes." — Tradimus,  "We  recom- 
mend.'' — 79,  Sua  culpa.  "His  own  misconduct" — Turn.  Supply  euni. 
— SO.  M  peniHu  notum,  &c  Bentlej's  conjectural  emendation^  My  it 
decidedly  preferable  to  the  common  reading,  Ut,  The  advice  given  hy 
the  poet  is  as  follows :  Do  not,  after  being  once  ded&ived,  defend  one 
who  suffers  by  his  own  bad  conduct :  but  shield  from  unjust  reproach 
him  whom  thou  knowest  thoroughly,  and  protect  an  innocent  man  who 
puts  all  his  confidence  in  tbee :  for  if  he  be  assailed  with  impunity  by 
the  tooth  of  slander,  httst  thou  not  reason  to  dread  lest  this  may  next  be 
thy  fate? — Si  terUent  crimiruu  "If  false  accusations  assail  hun." — ^82. 
Dente  Thecnmo,  In  place  of  saying  "  with  the  tooth  of  calumny,"  Ho- 
race uses  the. expression,  "with  the  tooth  of  Theon.-''  This  individual 
appears  to  have  been  noted  for  his  slanderous  propensities,  whether  he 
was  a  freedman,  as  the  scholiast  informs  us,  or,  as  is  much  more  piroba* 
ble,  some  obscure  poet  of  the  day. 

86 — 95.  86.  Dulcis inexperHs  cvUwra poterUis amicu  "To  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  the  Great  seems  delightful  to  those  who  have  never 
made  the  trial."  The  pomp  and  sp»lendour  by  which  great  men  are  sur- 
rounded, makes  us  apt  to  think  their  friendship  valuable ;  but  a  little  ex* 
perience  soon  convinces  us  that  it  is  a  most  rigorous  slavery. — 87.  Dum 
tua  navis  in  alto  est.  "  While  thy  vessel  is  on  the  deep,"  i.  e.  while  thou 
art  enjoying  the  favour  and  friendship  of  the  Great.— 88. — Hoc  age^  fu 
mutata  retrorsum,  &c.  "  Look  to  this,  lest  the  breeze  may  change,  and 
bear  thee  back  again,"  L  e.  lest  the  favour  of  the  Great  may  be  with- 
drawn.— 89.  Oderunt  hilarem  tristesy  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  convey- 
ed is  this :  Men  of  unlike  tempers  and  characters  never  harmonise ;  do 
thou  therefore  accommodate  thyself  to  thy  patron's  mode  of  thinking  and 
acting,  study  well  his  character,  and  do  all  in  thy  power  to  please. — 90. 
Sedalum  celeres,  "  Men  of  active  minds  hate  him  that  is  of  a  dilatcuy 
temper."— 93.  ^ociumos  vaporea.  The  reference  is  to  the  "  heats"  un- 
der which  those  labour,  in  sleep,  who  have  indulged  freely  in  wine. — 94. 
£hms  supercUio  nubem.  <*  Remove  every  cloud  from  thy  brow,"  i.  e. 
smooth  thy  forehead.  The  ancients  called  those  wrinkles  which  ap- 
pear upon  the  forehead,  above  the  eye-brows,  when  any  thing  displeases 
us.  Clouds.  For  as  clouds  obscure  the  face  of  heaven,  so  wrinkles  ob- 
scure the  forehead,  and  cause  an  appearance  of  sadness. — PUrumque. 
"  Oftentimes." — 95.  Occupat  obscuri  speciem,  "  Wears  the  appearance 
of  one  that  is  reserved  and  close." — kAcerbu    "  Of  one  that  is  morose." 

96 — 103.  96.  Inter  cuneta.  "Above  all."  Equivalent  to  prctcipue 
or  ante  omnia.  The  epistle  concludes  with  some  excellent  moral  majH 
ims  and  reflections.  Horace,  after  giving  Lollius  precepts  respecting 
the  mode  of  life  which  he  is  to  pursue  with  the  great,  lays  down  also 
some  rules  for  his  conduct  towards  himself.  He  endeavours  chiefly  to 
make  him  sensible,  that  happiness  does  not  consist  in'the  favour  of  princes, 
but  must  be  the  fruit  of  our  own  reflection  and  care,  and  a  steady  purpose 
of  keeping  our  passions  within  the  bounds  of  moderation. — 97.  Leniter, 
<*  In  tranquillity." — 98.  Semper  inops,  "  That  can  never  bo  satiated," — 
99.  Pavor.  "Troublesome  agitation  of  mind," — 100.  Virtutem  doctrina 
paret  naiurane  donet*  "  Whether  instruction  procures  virtue,  or  nature 
bestows  it,"  i.  e.  whether  virtue  is  the  result  of  precept  or  the  gifl  of  na- 
ture. Horace  here  alludes  to  the  question,  W  SiiaKrhf  ^  ifitiiiy  discussed 
by  Socrates,  vid  eoasidored  at  Utgt  by  MachineB,  Somt.  PiaL  1.  %ai 
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hf  PtalA,  hi  Us  Meii(ifi.-7-101.Qiilk{  ie  «W  tJ^  mUewh.  **  Wfaat  nw 
%  niftke  thee  a  fHend  to  thysett^"  i.  e.  what  may  give  rise  to  such  habits  et 
thiskijiff  and  of  acting,  as  may  make  thee  pteased  with  tiiyseU*.  Com. 
pare  ^pst  1. 14  1.  whete  Horace  speaks  of  his  farm  as  capaMe  of  re« 
storing  him  to  himself.^— 10^.  Qvid  pure  tranqwUUL  *'  What  Boaybe* 
•tow  pure  and  untlloyed  tranqniHity.^-^lOS.  SecrehmUet,  etfaUentUft 
mkm  vita.  **  A  retired  route,  md  the  path  of  an  humble  life,"  i.  e.  of  a 
Kfe  that  passes  unnoticed  bythewoitd.  FidtanHs  is  here^iuiYalentta 
ocHloB  hembAum  l«ientis.  It  is  not  the  poet's  design  to  create  in  LoUins  a 
dis^st  of  his  present  way  of  life,  or  make  hin^toit  the  ceart  to  enjoj 
retirement.  Tiiis  would  have  been  imprudent  ana  unfair,  and  contraiy 
also  to  his  own  sentiments  of  things.  His  tme  aim  is,  to  persuade  hisi, 
that,  if  happiness  is  to  be  found  only  in  peaceful  retirenf^nt,  this  ought 
to  be  his  stud^,  even  in  the  exercise  of  bis  employment  In  this  way 
he  tacitly  advises  him  to  moderate  his  ambition  md  avarice  ;  because, 
ih  a  retired  life,  riches  and  honours,  ace  father  a.  troublesome  burth^ 
.than  any  needful  help. 

104—111.  104.  Digentia.  The  Digentia,  new  the  XicmM,was  a 
stream  formed  by  the  Fons  Bandusia,  and  running  near  the  poet's  abode 
through  the  territory  of  Mandela,  a  small  Sabine  village  in  the  vicinity. 
—105.  Rvgosus  frigcre  pagus.  "  A  village  wrinkled  with  cold."  The 
consequence  of  its  mountainous  situation. — 106.  Q,uid  senHre  p%iUu? 
quid  credis  amice  precari  /  With  sentire  and  preMri,  respectively,  supply 
me. — 107.  Sit  mUii,  quod  nvnc  est ;  etiam  minus  :  We  have  here  a  nne 
picture  of  the  manner  in  which  Horace  sought  for  tranquillity.  He  was 
fK>  far  from  desiring  more,  that  he  could  be  even  satisfied  with  less.  He 
wanted  to  live  for  himself,  cultivate  his  mind,  and  be  freed  from  uiiceib 
tainty. — 109.  Et  prwisee  frugis  in  mrnttm.  "  And  of  the  productions 
of  the  earth  laid  up  for  the  year,"  i.  e.  and  of  provisions  fwr  m  year. — 
110.  JVeu  Jlvitem  dubice  spe  pendulus  harm.  "  And  let  me  not  fluctuate 
in  suspense  aS. regards  the  hope  of  eadi  uncertain  hour,"  L  e.  and  let 
me  not  fluctuate  between  hope  and  fear,  filled  with  anxious  thoughts  as 
fegards  the  uncertain  events  of  the  foture.-^lU.  Sed  satis  est  orareJo 
-wm,  qwB  donat  et  uufert,  &c  Horace  distinguishes  between  the  things 
we  ought  to  hope  for  from  the  gods,  and  Siose  we  are  to  expect  only 
from  ourselves.  Lifb  and  riches  depend,  according  to  the  poet,  upon  the 
pleasure  of  Jove,  bat  an  equal  mind  upon  our  own  exertions. 


Epistle  19.  This  tpistle  is  a  satire  on  the  poets  of  owr  autiior  s 
time,  who,  un(ler  pretence  that  Bacchus  was  a  goa  of  poetry,  and  that 
the  best  ancient  bards  loved  wine,  imagined  that  by  equalling  them  in 
this  particular  th6y  equalled  them  in  merit.  Horace  Iftughs  at  such  ri- 
diculous iroitatioBk 

1 — 7.  1.  Prisco  Craiino,  For  some  account  of  Cratinuc^  consult 
•the  note  on  Satire  1.  4.  1. — ^.  ^vUa  ptacere  din  nee  wvere  carmina 
possimt,  kc.  This  was  probably  one  of  Cratinus*8  verses,  which 
Horace  has  translated. — 3.  Ut  male  sanos  adseripsit  Liber^  &e.  **  Ever 
since  Bacchus  ranked  bards,  seized  with  true  poetic  fury,  among  his 
Fauns  and  Satyrs,  the  sweet  Muses  have  usually  smelt  of  wine  in  the 
morning,"  i.  e.  ever  since  genuine  poets  existeii,  they  have^  scarcely 
mkh  a  aiDgle  oxoeptw*  xrtBJSeetM  aa  attachment  to  the  ^mm  of  tim 
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pvpe.  With  njflpeet  to  the  ranking  of  poets  among^  Fanns  and  Satyn^ 
It  maj  be  obserre^  that  the  wild  dances  and  gambols  of  the^e  frolic 
beings  were  re^roed  as  bearing  no  nnapt  resemblance  to  the  enthusi^  ' 
amn  of  the  children  of  8ong< — >.6.  Lau^us  wguitur  vini  vmotm  HMienu, 
*'From  his  praises  of  wine,  Homer  is  convicted  of  having  been  attached 
to  that  liquor."  Compare  //.  6.  261.  Od.  14.  463.  seqa. — 7.  Ennius  pater. 
The  term  pMer  id  here  applied  to  Ekinins  as  one  ot  the  earliest  of  the 
Roman  bards.-^PDfut.  **  Mellow  with  wine." — ^d  arma  dietHdn.  An- 
allusion  to  the  poem  of  Bhinius  on  the  second  Pernio  war,  in  which  the 
praises  of  the  elder  AfHcanus  were  celebrated. 

8 — 10.  8.  Forum  fniteidque  LibonUf  Ice.  ''The  Formn  and  the  puteal 
of  Libo  I  will  give  over  to  the  temperate ;  from  the  abstemious  I  will 
take  aWay  the  power  of  song."  The  Forum  was  the  greal»  scene  of 
Roman  litigation,  and  the  puteul  Libcnis  the  place  where  the  usurers  and  ' 
bankers  were  accustomecl  to  meetl  When  the  Fonnn,  and  the  puteat 
of  Libo,  therefore,  are  consigned  to  the  temperate,  the  meaning  is,  that 
to  their  tot  are  to  fall  the  cares  and  the  anxieties  of  life,  the  vexations  o$ 
the  law,  and  the  disquieting  pursuits  of  gain.  Consult,  as  regards  the 
term  puteal^  the  note  on  Sat.  2.  6.  35. — 10.  Hoc  aimvl  edixi.  Torrentiua 
first  perceived,'  that  the  words  which  have  just  preceded  (Forumnuttd' 
que  Libonii,  6ic)  could  not  be  spoken  either  by  Cratinus  or  by  Ennius, 
who  wer9  both  dead  long  before  Libo  was  bom  ;  nor  by  Bacchus,  who 
iur^y  would  not  have  waited  so  long  to  publish  a  decree,  which  the 
usage  of  so  many  poets  had  already  established  ;  nor  by  Mecenas,  un» 
less  we  read  edixti  and  pallertSy.  contrary  to  all  the  manuscripts.  We 
must  therefore  consider  Horace  himself  as  giv||^  forth  his  edict  in  the 
•tyle  and  tone  of  a  Roman  pr^tor. — J^on  cessavere  poet<it,^octumo  ctrttart 
mero,  &c.  Horace  here  laughs  at  the  folly  of  those,  who  imagined  that 
by  indulging  freely  in  wine  they  would  be  enabled  to  sustain  the  chs* 
meter  of  poets. 

12 — 15.  12.  Q^uid?  H  quis  vuttu  tonoo  ferns,  Slc.  The  idea  intended 
to  be  conveyed  is  this :  a  person  might  just  as  soon  think  of  attaining 
to  the  Ingh  reputation  of  Cato  tJticensis,  by  aping  the  peculiarities  of 
dress  an^  appearance  which  characterized  that  remarkable  man,  as  of 
becoming  a  poet  by  the  mere  quaffing  of  wine.^-15.  RupU  larbitam  Tu 
magems  eeiwuia  lingua.  "  The  emulous  tongi:^  of  Timagenes  caused 
Tarbita  to  burst,  while  he  desires  to  be  thought  a  man  of  wit,  and  to  be 
regarded  as  eloquent."  Timagenes  was  a  rhetorician  of  Alexandrea, 
who,  being  taken  captive  by  Gabinius,  was  brought  to  Rome,  where 
Faostos,  the  son  of  Sylla,  purchased  hjm.  He  afterwards  obtained  hia 
freedom,  and  was  honoured  with  the  favour  of  Augustus,  but  as  he  was 
much  given  to  raillery,  and  observed  no  measure  with  any  person,  he 
soon  lost  the  good  graces  of  his  patron,  and,  being  compelled  to  retire 
firowi  Rome,  ended  his  days  at  Tusculura.  It  would  appear,  from  the  ex* 
pression  atmyla  lingua,  that  the  wit  and  the  declamatory  powers  of  Tima^ 
genes  carried  with  them  more  or  less  of  mimicry  and  imitation.  On  the 
other  4and,  larbita  was  a  native  of  Africa,  whose  tnie  name  waa  Cor* 
d«s,  but  whom  the  poet  pleasantly  styles  larbita  ("  the  descendant  ot 
larbas,"  i.  e.  the  Moor)  from  larbas,  kin^  of  Mauretania,  the  fabled  ri* 
val  of  ^neas,  and  perhaps  with  some  satirical  allusion  to  the  histo^  oC» 
that  king.  Now  the  meaning  of  Horace  is  this  ;  that  larbita  burst  by^ 
imitating  Timagenes  in  what  least  deserved  imitation ;  .for  he  imitated 
^Nrhat  Was  ill  nhont  Timagenes,  not  what  was  good.  He  copied  hia 
fMtemU  eMeaan,  mad,  ui  endeaVouruw  t«>  ^t^»m\  His  poweie  of  daelana^ 
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tion  mbo^  be  confoanded  them  with  mere  strei^th  of  Itiiige,  and  spoke 
sa  loud  vi  rumperet  Uia.  Henee,  both  in  relation  to  ^is  case,  as  w^  as 
to  those  which  have  preceded  it,  the  poet  adds  the  remark,  DecipU  a> 
emplar  vitiU  imUabile.  '*  An  example,  easy  to  be  imitated  in  its  faults, 
is  sure  to  deceive  the  ignorant" 

18 — 31.  18.  Exstmgue  cummum.  **  The  pdo-making  cumin."  Dio^ 
oorides  assures  us,  that  cumin  will  make  people  pale  who  drink  it  or 
wash  themselves  with  it.  Pliny  says  it  was  reported  that  the  disciplei 
of  Porcius  Latro,  a  famous  master  of  the  art  of  speaking,  used  it  to  uni- 
tate  thf^t  paleness  which  he  had  contracted  by  his  studies. — 19.  Ut  scape. 
For  quam  tmpt, — 21.    Per  vacyvm,    '*  Along  a  v  hitherto  untravelled 

route.*'    Compare  Ode  3.  SO.  13.    ^^Dicar princeps  JEolium  car* 

nun  ad  lUUot  deduxisse  modo$." — ^23.  .Yoti  diena  meo  presH  pede.  Supply 
vestigia,  "I  trod  not  in  the  footsteps  of  others." — 23.  Poruw  ian.bcs, 
"  The  Parian  iambics,"  i.  e.  the  iambics  of  Archilochus,  who  was  a 
native  of  Pares,  and  the  inventor  of  this  species  of  verse. — 24.  ^umertt 
anknosqiie  sectUus  ArckUocH,  &c.  **  Having  imitated  the  numbers  and 
spirit  of  Archilochus ;  not,  however,  his  subjects,  and  his  language  that 
drove  Lycambes  to  despair."  Consult  note  on  Epode  6. 13. — 26.  Folns 
krevioribus,  "With  more  fading  bays."  Literally,  "with  leaves  of 
shorter  duration."  Horace,  in  this  passage,  means  to  convey  the  idea, 
that  his  imitation  of  Archilochus  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  detracting 
from  his  own  fame,  since  both  Sappho  and  Alcseus  made  the  same  poet 
the  model  of  their  respective  imitation. — 28.  Temperat  *SrchUocki  musam, 
•  &C.  **  The  masculine  and  vigorous  Sappho  tempers  her  own  effusions 
by  the  numbers  of  Archilochus;  Alcseus  tempers  his."  Temperat  is 
here  equivalent  to  moderantur  et  componuntj  and  the  idea  intended  to  be 
conveyed  is,  that  both  Sappho  and  Alcaeus  blend  in  some  degree  the 
measures  of  Archilochus  with  their  own ;  or,  as  Bentley  expresses  it: 
"  Sdas  utrumque  Archilocheos  nwneros  suis  Lyricis  immisctre.**  Sappho 
is  styled  mascula  from  the  force  and  spirit  of  her  poetry. — 29.  Sed  nhui 
et  ordine  dispar.  "  But  he  differs  from  him  in  his  subjects,  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  measures."  Alcieus  employed,  it  is  true,  some  of 
the  measures  used  by  Archilochus,  but  then  he  differed  from  him  in  ar- 
ranging them  with  other  kinds  of  verse.  Compare  the  language  of 
Bentley :  "  Adscivit  Mca^is  melra  qucedam  •Arckilochif  sed  itrdine  wtrietvit, 
sed  alOs  ac  iUe  feciroL  metris  aptavit  ea  ei  connextdty  tit  dactyUcum  iUud^ 
Arboribusque  comae,  cum  Hexametro  junxit  Alcafas,  ai  mndem  Jambo  eo» 
mitem  dedit  Archilochus.^* — 30.  JSTec  socerum  qucBrity  &c.  Alluding  to  the 
tftory  of  Archilochus  and  Lycambes.  Compare  Epode  6.  13. — 31.  JV 
moso  carmine,  "By  defamatory  strains."  The  allusion  in  the  term 
sponsa  is  to  Neobule,  the  daughter  of  Lycambes. 

32,  33.  Hu)ic  egOy  non  aUo  dictum  prius  ore,  &c  "  This  poet,  never  c^ 
lebrated  by  any  previous  tongue,  I  the  Roman  lyrist  first  made  known  to 
my  countrymen,"  i.  e.  I  alone,  of  all  our  bards,  have  dared  to  make  this 
Alceus  known  to  Roman  ears,  and  my  reward  hajp  been  that  I  am  the 
first  in  order  among  the  lyric  poets  of  my  country.  As  regards  the  boast 
here  uttered  by  the  poet,  compare  Ode  4.  9.  3.  seqq.  and,  with  respect  to 
the  expression  Latinus  fidicen,  compare  Ode  4.  3.  23.  "  Romance  fidicen 
,  lyree.''* — 33.  Immemerata,  "  A  new  species  of  poetry."  Literally,  "  pro- 
'  'ductions  unmentioned  before,"  i.  e.  by  any  Latin  bard.  The  reference  is 
to  lyric  verse.  ,  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  however,  that  although  Horace 
did  not  imitate  Sappho  less  than  Archilocfi^us  and  Alcaeus,  y^  he  doet 
not  say  he  was  the  first  of  the  Romans  who  imitated  her,  because  Catu^ 
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MM,  and  flome  other  Latin  poets,  liad  written  Sappliic  veiioc  hekm 
him.  . 

35—41.  35,  Jngiraiua,  **  Ungrateful,*'  for  not  acknowledging  in  pub 
Uc  Che  pleasure  wtich  the  reading  or4>ur  poet's  works  gave  him  in  pri- 
vate.— 36.  FremaL  "  Decries  tnern."  Ddring  supposes  an  ellipsis  of 
mvidia,  or  else  that  premht  is  here  equivalent  simply  to  contemnat. — 37, 
^oJi  ego  vetUosa  plebis  suffra^a  venoVf  &c.  As  regards^  the  epithet  ven- 
iosxy  consult  nojte  on  Epist.  1.  8. 12.  Horace  ridicules,  with  great  plea- 
santry, the  foolish  vanity  of  certain  poets,  his  contemporaries,  who,  ^o 
gain  the  applause  of  the  populace,  courted  them  with  entertainments  and 
presents  of  cast-ofT  clothing.  Suffragia  is  here  equivalent  to  graiiam  or 
jmorem. — 39.  ^on  ego,  no^lium  auctorum  auditor  et  xdtor,  &C.  *'  I  do 
not  deign,  as  the  auditor  and  defender  of  noble  writers,  to  go  around 
among  tbe  tribes  and  stages  of  the  Grammarians."  It  was  customary 
about  this  period,  at  Rome,  for  many  who  aspired  to  the  reputation  ca 
superior  learning,  to  open,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  Giphool  or  auditory,  in 
wbich  the  productions ''of  living  writers  were  read,  by  their  authors,  and 
then  criticised.  Horace  styles  this  class  of  persons  Grammatici,  and  in- 
forms us  that  he  never  designed  to  approach  such  hot-beds  of  conceit, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  these  distinguished  efilisions,  or  ol 
defending  them  from  the  attacks  of  criticism,  and  hence  the  odium  which 
be  incuired  among  these  impudent  pretenders  to  literary  merit.  It  is 
evident  that  »u>&i^tam  is  here  ironical — Ultor.  Compare  the  explanation 
of  Ddring:  '^Ultor,  qvindiquem  a  reprehensioiUf  criminatione  vel  injuria 
aliqua  dejfendit,  is  ejus  est  quasi  ultor,  vindex,  palronus?^ — 40.  Pulpita, 
The  stag^  from  which  the  recitations  above  referred  to  were  made.— -41. 
ilinc  iU(Z  lacrimct.  A  proverbial  expression,  borrowed  from  the  Andria 
of  Terence,  1. 1.  91.  and  there  used  in  its  natural  meaning,  but  to  be 
rmidered  here  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  present  passage 
''  Hence  all  this  spite  and  maUce." 

42 — 48.  42.  Et  nugis  addere pandus,  "And  to  give  an  air  of  impor 
tance  to  trifles." — 43.  Rides,  aU.  "  Thou  art  laughing  at  us,  says  one 
of  these  same  grammarians." — Jovis,  Referring  to  Augustus. — 44.  JVf»- 
nare.  This  verb  is  here  construed  with  the  accusative,  in  the  sense  of 
tmittere  or  exsudare. — 45,  Tibi  pulcher.  "  "Wondrous  fair  in  thine  own 
eyes,"  i.  e.  extremely  well  pleased  with  thyself. — ^d  hxc  ego  Paribus  uli 
formido,  "  At  these  words  I  am  afraid  to  turn  up  my  nose."  Our  poet, 
observes  Dacier,  was  afraid  of  answering  this  insipid  raillery  with  tlie 
contempt  it  deserved  for  fear  of  being  beaten.  He  had  not  naturally  too 
much  courage,  and  bad  poets  are  a  choleric,  testy  generation. — 47.  Et 
diludia  posco.  "  And  I  ask  for  an  intermission."  The  Latins  used  dilw 
dia  to  denote  an  intermission  of  fighting  given  to  the  gladiators  during 
the  public  games.  Horace  therefore  pleasantly  begs  he  may  have  time 
allowed  him  to  correct  his  verses,  before  he  mounts  me  stage  and  makes 
a  public  exhibition  of  his  powers. — 48.  Genuit,  The  aorist:  equivalent 
to  gigft9te  solet. 


£pisTLE  20.  Addressed  to  his  book.  The  poet,  pretending  that  this, 
the  first  book  of  his  epistles,  was  anxious  to  go  forth  into  public,  though 
against  his  will,  proceeds  to  fortell,  like  another  prophet,  the  fate  that 
would  inevitably  accompany  this  rash  design.  It  is  evident,  however, 
fiom  what  follows  after  the  17th  verse,  that  all  these*  gloomy  forebodings 
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Ill  mtt^AHiMmr 

fmd  no  ted  existence  wlMtever  in  tiie  poetf s  inMi^iMtioia,  b«t  Hiot  kH  wfm 
rested  on  dear  and  distinct  visions  of  mttire  fame. 

1 — 5.  1.  Vertwmnwn  Janvmquejjic  Near  the  temples  of  Vertumnns 
Rftd  Janus  were  porticoes,  around  the  columns  of  which  the  bookselleit 
mrete  acoustomea  to  display  their  books  for  sale.  Consull  note  on  SM.  1. 
4.71. — 2.  SiiUicd.  IronicaL— So«torum  jmmtce  mtMM/tt*.  **  Smoothed  bj 
the  pumice  of  the  Sosii.'*  A  part  of  the  process  of  preparing  works  for 
sale,  oonfiisted  in  smoothing  the  parchment  with  pumice-stone,  in  order  la 
remove  all  excrescences  frmn  the  surface.  This  operation  was  performed 
by  the  bookseller,  who  combined  in  himself  the  two  empioymenta  of  veiK 
der  and  book-binder,  if  the  latter  term  be  here  allowed  us.  (Coosnlt  noli 
on  Epode  14.  8.)  The  Sosii  were  a  Plebeian  family,  well  known  inRome^ 
two  brothers  of  which  distinguished  themselves  as  boekselleia  bry  the  oop- 
rectness  of  their  publications,  and  the  beauty  of  what  we  wouki  term  the 
binding. — 3.  OdisH  cUtveSf  et  grata  si^iUa  pudito.  Most  interpreters  of  the 
bard  suppose,  that  the  allusion  here  is  to  the  Roman  custom  of  not  merely 
locking,  but  also  of  sealing,  the  doors  of  the  apartments  in  which  thev 
children  were  kept,  that  no  persons,  who  might  be  suspected  of  corrupt 
ing  their  innocence,  should  be  allowed  to  enter.  This  interpretatioB  is 
certainly  favoured  by  the  words  JiTon  Ua  nwtrihts  in  the  fifth  line,  whers 
Horace  addresses  his  literary  ofispring  as  a  father  would  a  chfld. — 4 
Communia,  «  Public  places,"  i.  e.  the  public  shops,  or  places  of  sale^ 
where  many  would  see  and  handle  it — 5.  Abn  Ua  mUrUus.  "  Thou  wast 
hot  reared  with  this  view.** — Fuge  quo  descendere  ^etHs,  The  allusion  is 
to  the  goins  down  into  the  Roman  forum,  which  was  situate  between 
the  Capitollne  and  Palatine  hills.  Hence  the  phrase  m  Forum  df- 
Bcendere  is  one  of  iinequent  occurrence  in  Cicero  and  Seneca. 

6 — 14  6.  Miter.  Referring  to  the  consequences  of  its  own  iaahnea& 
— 8.  In  breve  te  cogi.  <*  That  thou  art  getting  squeesed  into  a*Bmallcom- 
'  pass,"  L  e.  art  gettine  rolled  up  close,  to  be  laid  by.  The  poet  threatens 
liis  book,  that  it  shall  be  rollea  up,  as  if  condemned  never  tohe  read  affain. 
The  books  of  the  ancients  were  written  on  skins  of  parchment,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  unfold  and  extend  when  tliey  desig^ned  to  read  them. 
— Plenus  quum  lanpiet  amator.  The  lover  here  signifies  a  passionate 
reader,  who  seizes  a  book  with  rapture ;  runs  over  it  in  haste ;  lus  curiosi- 
ty begins  to  be  satisfied ;  his  appetite  is  cloyed ;  he  throws  it  away,  and 
never  opens  it  again. — 9.  Q,xdd  si  rum  odio  peccantis  desipU  augur.  ''But 
if  the  au^r,  who  now  addresses  thee,  is  not  deprived  of  his  better  judg- 
ment by  indication  at  thy  folly,"  i.  e.  if  the  anger  which  I  now  feel  at  thy 
rash  and  foolish  conduct,  does  not  so  influence  my  mind  as  to  disqualify  me 
from  foreseeing  and  predicting  the  truth. — 10.  Dome  te  deaerat  atas.  •*lTn- 
til  the  season  of  youtn  shall  have  left  thee,"  i.  e.  as  long  as  thou  retainest 
the  charms  of  novelty. — 12.  Tacitumus.  Elegantly  applied  to  a  book, 
which,  having  no  reader  with  whom,  as  it  were,  to  converse,  is  compeliea 
to  remain  silent. — 13.  ^U  fugies  C/ittcam,  owl  vinctus  mitterisJUrdanu 
Manuscripts,  remarks  Sanadon,  must  have  been  ofsuch  value, That  peo- 
ple of  moderate  fortune  could  not  purchase  them  when  they  were  firat 
published,  and  when  they  came  into  their  hands  they  had  grown,  general* 
ty  speakina,  far  less  valuable.  They  were  then  sent  by  the  .booksellers 
into  the  colonies  for  a  better  sale.  Horace  therefore  tells  his  book,  that 
when  it  has  lost  the  charms  of  novelty  and  youth,  it  uhall  either  feed  mothi 
at  Rome,  or  willingly  take  its  flight  to  Africa,  or  be  sent  by  force  to  Spam. 
Utica  and  Ilerda  are  ^ere  put  for  the  distant  quarters  in  general  The  for-" 
mer  was  situate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  where  ancient  Carthage  had 
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Nlood ;  the  latter  was  a  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  Derg^ei,  near  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  north-eastern  section  of  the  country.  It  m 
now  Leri  la.  Those  who  read,  with  the  common  text,  unctus  instead  of 
vinctusj  make  the  term  equiiralent  to  scrde  poUtUua,  ^  greasy,"  or  dirty.** 
Bat  this  is  far  inferior  to  the  lection  which  we  have  given. — 14.  RidebU 
monila  non  exaudUuSj  &c  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this:  Then 
will  I,  whose  admonitions  have«>een  disregarded  by  thee,  laugh  at  thy  fate ; 
as  the  man  in  the  fable,  who,  unable  to  keep  his  ass  from  running  upon 
the  border  of  a  precipice,  pushed  him  down  headlong  himself.  The  poet 
here  alludes  to  a  fable,  which,  though  evidently  lost  to  us,  was  do  doubt 
well  known  in  his  time.  A  man  endeavoured  to  hinder  his  ass  from 
running  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  but  6nding  ^m  obstinately  bent 
on  pursuing  the  same  track,  was  resolved  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  and  so 
pushed  him  over. 

17—88.  17.  Hoe  qtuique  te  mmei,  &c.  What  the  poet  here  pretends 
to  regurd  as  a  misfortune,  he  Wf  fl  knew  would  be  in  reality  an  honour. 
The  works  of  eminent  poets  aUfie  were  read  in  the  schools  of  the  day, 
and,  though  Horace  himself  speaks  rather  slightingly  of  this  process  in 
oae  part  cl  his  writings,  (Sat.  1.  10.  75.)  yet  it  is  evident  from  another 
passage  (Sat  2. 1.  71.)  that  tfcas  distinction  was  conferred  on  the  oldest 
buds  of  Rome.— 18.  Occupet.  "  Shall  seize  thee.** — Extremis  in  vicis, 
^  In  the  outskirts -of  the  city.**  Here  the  teachers  of  the  young  resided 
from  motives  of  economy.— 19.  Q,tf»m  libi  sol  tepidus  ptures  admoverU 
amres.  The  reference  is  to  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  at  which  time 
of  day  parents  and  others  were  accustomed  to  visit  the  schools,  and  listen 
to  the  instructions  which  their  children  received.  The  school-hours  were 
oontinued  until  evening. — ^utm.  Equivalent  here  to  ouditores, — 20.  Me 
H^ertmo  nmtum  patre,  £c.  Compare  Sat.  1. 6. 45.  and  ''Life  of  Horace,** 
pace  1.  of  this  vohinie. — 81.  Majores  pmnos  nido  extendisse,  A  prover- 
Diu  form  of  expression,  to  denote  a  man's  having  raised  himself,  by  his 
own  eflbrts,  above  his  birth  and  condition. — 38.  .Addas,  Supply  tantum, 
-^23.  Primis  urbis.  Alluding  pai^ieularly  to  Augustus  and  Maocenas. — 
Belli.  The  poet  served  as  a  military  tribune,  *'  Bruto  mUitiee  duce.** 
(Ode  3.  7.  2.) — ^24.  Pretcanwm.  "Gray  before  my  time." — SoHbus  aptnm. 
**  Fond  of  basking  In  the  son.**  We  may  remark,  in  man}r  places  of  hit 
orfcs,  that  our  poet  was  very  sensible  to  cold  ;  that  in  winter  he  wen; 
to  the  sea-coast,  and  was  particularly  fond  of  Tarentum,  in  that  season, 
because  it  was  milder  there. — 25.  Irasci  celerem,  tamen  ut  placabiHs  essem, 
«<  Of  a  hasty  temper,  yet  so  as  easy  to  be  appeased.*'— 26.  Forte  meum 
ft  fKM  te  percontakitur  acuni,  &c.  Horace  was  bom  A.  U.  C.  689.  in  the 
consulship  of  L.  Aurslius  Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Torcjuatus.  From  tlus 
period  to  the  consulship  of  M.  Lollius  and  CL  iSmilius  Lepidus  there 
was  an  interval  of  forty-four  years. — 28.  CoUeram  Lepidwn  quo  durit 
LcUius  tmiM.  ''In  the  year  that  Lollius  received  Lepidus  as  a  coHeague.** 
The  verb  dwdt,  as  here  employed,  has  a  particular  reference  to  the  fact 
of  LoUius  having  beau  tletked  consul  previous  to  Lepidus  being  chosen. 
According  to  Dio  Cassius  (54.6.)  Augiutus  being,  m  the  year  733,  in 
Sicily,  the  consulship  was  given  to  him  and  Lollius.  Augustus,  however, 
dechned  this  office,  and  therefore  Ct.  .£miUus  Lepidus  and  L.  Silanus 
became  candidates  for  the  vacant  place.  After  much  contention,  the  for- 
mer obtained  the  app:>intment  In  this  sense,  then,  Lollius  may  be  said 
to  have  noeivod  hia  iato  the  wasulship^  i.  e,  to  have  led  Ike  i0i||i 
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BOOK   11. 


Epistlb  1.  This  is  the  celehrated  epistle  to  Au^stus,  who,  it  i 
had,  in  a  kind  and  friendly  manner,  chid  our  poet,  for  not  having  ad^ 
dressed  to  him  any  of  his  satiric  or  epistolary  compositions.  The  chiw 
object  of  Horace,  in  the  verses  which  he  in  consequence  inscribed  totJie 
emperor,  was  to  propitiate  his  favour  in  behalf  of  the  poets  of  the  dij. 
One  great  obstacle  to  their  full  enjoyment  of  hnperial  patronage,  and  to 
their  success  with  the  public  in  general,  arose  from  that  inordinate  ad- 
miration which  prevailed  for  the  works  of  the  older  Roman  poets.  A 
taste,  whether  real  or  pretended,  for  the  most  antiquated  productions, 
appears  to  have  been  almost  universal,  and  Augustus  himself  showed 
manifest  symptoms  of  this  predilection.  (Compare  Swtonius,  vU.  Avig, 
c.  89.)  In  the  age  of  Horace,  poetry  had,  no  doubt,  been  greatly  impro- 
ved :  but,  hitherto,  criticism  had  been  Uttle  cultivated,  and,  as  yet,  had 
scarcely  been  professed  as  an  art  among  the  Romans.  Hence  the  pub- 
lic taste  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  poetical  improvements,  and  was 
scarcely  fitted,  or  duly  prepared,  to  relish  them.  Some,  whose  ears  were 
not  yet  accustomed  to  the  majesty  of  Virgirs  numbers,  or  the  softness 
of  Ovid's  versification,  were  still  pleased  with  the  harsh  and  rugged  mea- 
sure, not  merely  of  the  most  ancient  hexameter,  but  even  of  the  Satumi- 
an  lines :  while  others,  impenetrable  to  tiie  refined  wit  and  delicate  irony 
of  Horace  himself,  retained  their  preference  for  the  coarse  huniour  and 
Quibbling  jests,  which  disgraced  the  old  comic  drama.  A  few  of  these 
detractors  may  have  afiected,  merely  from  feelings  of  political  spleen, 
to  prefer  the  unbridled  scurrility,  and  the  bold  uncompromising  satire  of 
a  republican  age,  to  those  courtly  refinements,  which  they  might  wish  to 
insinuate,  were  the  badges  of  servitude :  but  the  greater  number  obsti- 
nately maintained  this  partiality  from  malicious  motives,  and  with  a 
view,  by  invidious  comparison,  to  disparage  and  degrade  their  con- 
temporaries, who  laid  claim  to  poetical  renown.  Accordingly,  the  first 
aim  of  Horace,  in  his  epistle  to  Augustus,  is  to  lessen  this  undue  admi- 
ration, by  a  satirical  representation  of  the  faults  of  the  ancient  bards,  and 
the  absurdity  of  those,  who,  in  spite  of  their  manifold  defects,  were  con- 
stantly extollini;:  them  as  models  of  perfection.  But  it  must  be  admitted, 
that,  in  pursuit  of  this  obiect,  which  was  in  some  degree  selfish,  Horace 
has  too  much  depreciated  the  Fathers  of  Roman  song.  He  is  in  no  de- 
gree conciliated  by  their  strong  sense,  their  vigorous  expression,  or  their 
fively  and  accurate  representations  of  life  and  manners.  The  old  Au- 
runcan  receives  no  favour,  though  he  was  the  founder  of  that  art  in  which 
Horace  himself  chiefly  excalled,  and  had  lefl  it  to  his  successor,  only  to 
polish  and  refine.  While  decrying  the  gross  jests  of  Plautus,  he^has 
paid  no  tribute  to  the  comic  fore©  of  his  Muse :  nor,  in  the  general  odium 
thrown  on  his  illustrious  predecessors,  has  he  consecrated  a  single  line 
of  panegyric  to  the  native  strength  of  Ennios,  the  simple  majesty  of  Lu 
cretius,  or  even  the  pure  style  and  unsullied  taste  of  Terence. 

His  epistle,  however,  is  a  master-piece  of  delicate  flattery  and  critical 
art.  The  poet  introduces  his  subject,  by  confessing  that  the  Roman  peo- 
ple had,  with  equal  justice  and  wisdom,  heaped  divine  honours  on  Au- 
gustus, while  yet  present  among  them ;  but  that,  in  matters  of  taste. 
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•flioy  were  by  no  means  do  equitable,  since  they  treated  the  living  bard, 
however  hign  his  merit,  with  contempt,  aftd  reserved  their  homage  for 
those  whom  they  dignified  with  the  name  of  ancients.  He  confutes  one 
argument  by  which  this  prepossession  was  supported  :  That  the  oldest 
Greek  writers,  being  incontestably  superior  to  those  of  modern  date,  it 
followed  that  the  like  preference  should  be  given  to  the  antiquated  Ro- 
man masters. 

Having  obviated  the  popular  and  reigning  prejudice  against  modem 
poets,  he  proceeds  to  conciliate  the  imperial  favour  in  &eir  behalf,  by 
placing  their  pretensions  in  a  just  light.  This  leads  him  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  progress  of  Latin  poetry,  from  its  rude  commencement  in  the 
service  of  a  barbarous  superstition,  till  his  own  time  ;  and  to  point  out 
the  various  causes  which  had  impeded  the  attainment  of  perfection,  par- 
ticularly in  the  theatrical  department ;  as  the  little  attention  paid  to 
critical  learning,  the  love  of  lucre  which  had  infected  Roman  genius, 
and  the  preference  given  to  illiberal  sports  and  shows,  over  all  the  genuine 
beauties  of  the  drama.  He  at  length  appropriately  concludes  his  inte- 
resting subject,  by  applauding  Augustus  for  the  judicious  patronage 
which  he  had  already  afforded  to  meritorious  poets,  and  showing  the  im- 
portance of  still  farther  extending  his  protection  to  those  who  nave  the 
power  of  bestowing  immortality  on  princes.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
in^uence  this  epistie  may  have  had  on  the  taste  of  the  age.  That  it 
contributed  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  public  for  the  writers  of  the 
day  seems  highly  probable ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  eradicated 
the  predilection  for  the  oldest  class  of  poets,  which  continued  to  be  felt 
m  full  force  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Nero.     (Compare  Persius,  1.  76.) 

1 — 4.  1.  Solus.  From  A.  U.  C.  727,  when  he  was  by  a  public  decree 
saluted  with  the  title  bf  Augustus,  an  appellation  which  all  were  direct- 
ed for  the  future  to  bestow  upon  him,  tne  distinguished  individual,  here 
addressed  may  be  said  to  have  reigned  alone,  having  then  received,  in 
addition  to  the  consulship,  the  tribunitian  power,  and  the  guanlianship 
of  publiq  morals  and  of  the  laws. — %  Moribus  ornes.  Augustus  was  in- 
vested with  censorian  power,  repeatedly  for  five  years,  according  to  Dio 
Cassius,  53.  17,  and  according  to  Suetonius  for  life,  {Siiet.  Oct.27.)  under 
the  title  of  Prafectus  Morum,  It  is  to  the  exercise  of  the  duties  con- 
nected with  this  office,, that  the  poet  here  alludes. — A.  Longo  sermone. 
Commentators  are  perplexed  by  this  expression,  since,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  epistle  to  the  Pisos,  the  present  is  actually  one  of  the  longest 
that  we  have  from  the  pen  of  Horace.  Hurd  takes  semime  %o  signify 
here,  not  the  body  of  the  epistle,  but  the  poem  or  introduction  only  : 
Parr's  explanation,  however,  appears  to  us  the  fairest :  "  As  to  longOy 
the  proper  measure  of  it  seems  the  length  of  the  Epistle  itself  compared 
with  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  subject."  ( Warb,  Tr.  p,  171.  n.  2.) 

5 — ^9.  5.  RomtdxM  et  Liber  pater,  &c.  The  subject  now  opens.  The 
primary  intention  of  the  poet,  observes  Hurd,  is  to  remove  the  force  of 
prejudice  arising  from  the  superior  veneration  of  the  ancients.  To  ac- 
complish this  end,  the  first  thing  requisite  was  to  demonstrate,  by  some 
striking  instance,  that  it  was,  indeed,  nothing  but  prejudice  ;  which  he 
does  effectually,  by  taking  that  instance  from  the  heroic,  that  is,  the  most 
revered,  ages.  For  if  those,  whose  acknowledged  virtues  and  eminent 
services  had  raised  them  to  the  rank  of  heroes,  that  is,  in  the  pagan  con- 
eeption  of  things,  to  the  honours  of  divinity,  could  not  secure  their  fame, 
in  their  own  times,  against  the  malevolence  of  slander,  what  woad* 
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tlMt  the  T»ce  of  wits,  whoM  obecnrer  merit  it  leM  VktAj  to  dani*  tb# 
public  ejc,  and  yet,  by  a  peoltiar  fatality,  is  more  apt  to  awaken  its  jsa* 
lottsy,  should  find  themselves  oppressed  by  its  rudest  censure?  In  the 
fiHmer  case,  the  honours  which  «qual  posterity  paid  to  excelling  wcttb, 
declare  all  such  censure  to  have  been  tne  calumny  of  malice  only.  What 
leaaoo  then  to  conclude,  it  had  any  other  ori^nal  in  the  latter ;  This  is 
the  poet's  argument — Deorvm  in  templa,  Equivalent  to  m  cadiMU— 
Compare  the  explanation  of  the  scholiast :  **  Deorum  in  templa  recepti: 
ii^i$  komrikui  eonsurwii,^ — 7.  CUunU  ''They  dvilize.''  EqmTatfiBt 
to  euU9s  ntUkmt. — 9.  *dgrti  mtigtumL    "Assign  fixed  u/ttlem^DtB.^ 

10—16.  10.  Dirmn  qmemiiuiU  kythm*  Hercules,  the  conqueror  at 
tiM  Lemean  hydra. — 1 1.  F^Mi  labwe,  ^  By  his  fated  labours,"  i.  e.  the 
labours  imposed  on  him  by  fate. — 18.  Cwvptrit  inxidUm  mtprtmo  fine  d»- 
wnarL  '*  Found  that  envy  was  to  be  overcome  by  death  alone.'*  A  beau 
tiful  idea.  Every  other  monster  yielded  to  tKe  prowess  of  Hercules 
£nvv  alone  bade  defiance  to  his  arm,  and  was  to  be  conquered  only  upon 
the  hero's  surrender  of  existence. — 13.  Ufit  enim  fulfore  tuo,  qui  ptw^ 
graotd  arteSf  &c  **  For  he,  who  bears  down  by  superior  merit  the  arts 
placed  beneath  him,  bums  by  his  very  splendour,"  i.  e.  he,  whose  supe- 
riority is  oppressive  to  infernal  minds,  excites  envy  by  this  very  pre-emi- 
nence, ^tea  is  here  equivalent  in  eiect  to  mrtifieea, — 14.  ExMtbMius  caia- 
kUtir  idtm.  When  the  too  power^  splendour  is  withdrawn,  our  natural 
veneration  of  it  takes  place. — 15.  PritenH  tibi  mahtna  Imrghmir  tumore^y 
lu;.  A  happy  stroke  of  flattery,  and  which  the  poet  wi^  gi^^t  sk^l 
laakee  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  his  subject  According  to  him,  the 
Roman  people  had,  with  equal  justice  and  wisdon,  heaped  divine  honoun 
on  Augustus,  while  yet  present  among  them,  and  yet  this  same  people 
were  so  unfair  in  matters  of  taste,  as  to  treat  the  fiving  bard,'  wbkteter 
lus  merit,  with  contempt,  and  to  reserve  thmr  homage  for  ^oee  whom 
th^  dignified  with  the  name  of  ancients.  Thus  the  very  exception  to 
the  general  rule  of  merit  neglected  while  alive,  which  forms  the  str&ing 
encomium  in  the  case  of  Augustus,  furnishes  the  poet  with  a  powerfm 
argument  for  the  support  of  his  main  proposition. — JUiaftirof  ktnana, 
^  Living  honours." — 16.  Jwrmtdtuqve  twum  per  itimim  ponkmu  arm. 
**  And  we  raise  altars  where  men  are  to  swear  by  thy  divinity." 

18—25.  18.  In  imo.  "  In  one  thii^  alone."— 20.  CW^ra.  Equiva* 
lent,,  in  effect,  to  etterQi. — SmiU  raficne  modoqtie.  *<By  the  same  rule 
and  in  the  same  manner." — ^l.  Svitque  tempcribut  defundo,  **  And  to 
have  run  out  their  allotted  periods,"  L  e.  ana  already  past. — 23  Sie  Jbiw 
tor  veUrvm,  ^*  Such  favourers  of  antiquity,"  L  e.  such  strenuous  advo- 
cates for  the  productions  of  earlier  days.  The  reference  is  still  to  the 
Roman  people. — TabvUs  ptetmrt  veUintes,  <*  The  tables  forbidding  to 
transgress,"  Alluding  to  the  twelve  tables  of  the  Rcunan  law,  the 
foundation  of  all  their  jurisprudence.  Horace  would  have  done  well  to 
have  considered,  if,  amid  the  manifold  improvements  of  the  Augustan 
poets,  they  had  judged  wisely  in  rejecting  those  rich  and  sonorous  diph- 
tfaoogs  of  the  tabtdce  peecare  veimUes,  which  still  sound  with  such  strength 
and  majesty  in  the  lines  of  Lucretius. — 24.  Qimu  bis  mdnque  viri  scnuv- 
rvnt  **  Which  the  Decemviri  enacted,"  L  e.  which  the  Decemviri, 
being  authorised  by  the  people,  proclaimed  as  laws.^-F«ed0ra  fegy"^ 
Alluding  to  the  league  of  Romulus  with  the  Sabines,  and  that  of  Ta»> 
quinius  Superbus  with  the  people  of  Gabii.-^25.  Vel  GoHtt  vti  emm  f^ 
Mis  ttawaia  SiAinia,  In  construction,  smn  most  be  supplied  with  (0*» 
m.   0QuuU^Qte9a64>i«t.]i.  U.7* 
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.  S^  27.  26.  Poniificum  libros.  According  to  a  wdi-known  ciyftoiii, 
QDEDlfestly  derived  from  very  ancient  timesi,  the  chief  pontic  wrotie  oii  a 
whited  table  the  events  of  the  year,  prodigies,  eclipses,  a  pestilence,  a 
scarcity,  campaigns,  triumphs,  the  deaths  of  illustrious  men ;  in  a  woni, 
what  Livy  brings  together  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  book,  and  in  such  ag 
remain  of  the  following  ones,  mostly  when  closing  the  historv  of  a  year, 
in  the  plainest  words,  and  with  the  utmost  brevit)^ ;  so  dry  that  nothing 
could  be  more  jejune.  The  table  was  then  set  up  in  the  pontifi^s  house : 
the  annals  of  the  several  years  were  afterwards  collected  in  books. 
This  custom  obtained  until  the  pontificate  of  P.  Mucius,  and  the  timet 
of  the  Gracchi ;  when  it  ceased,  because  a  literature  bad  now  been 
formed,  and  perhaps  because  the  composing  pucb  chroniples  seemed  too 
much  below  the  dignity  of  the  chict  pontiC — Jlnnosa  vclumigM  vatum. 
Alluding  to  the  Sybilline  oracles  and  other  early  predictions,  bat  parti- 
cularly the  former.— 27.  JUbano  Musw  in  motUe  lociUas.  A  keen  ssr* 
casm  on  the  blind  admiration  with  which  the  relics  of  earlier  days  w«re 
regarded,  as  if  the  very  Muses  themselves  had  abandoned  Helico.n  and 
Parnassus,  to  come  upon  the  Alban  mount,  and  had  there  dictated  the 
treaties  and  prophecies  to  which  the  poet  refers.  Under  the  terms  Jtfu- 
Bos  there  is  a  particular  reference  to  the  nyrnph  Egeria,  with  whom,  as 
it  is  well  known,  Numa  pretended  to  hold  secret  conferences  on  the  Al- 
ban mountain.  Egeria,  besides,  was  ranked  by  some  among  the  num- 
ber of  the  Muses.  Thus  Dionysius  of  Balicarnassus  remarks  i  Ircfoi  ti 
U  ^CfK^tiv  (scil.  r^  ^Uytpiav  nvBoXoyoUct)  dUAa'rdir  Mwc&v  nitav.  (2.  60.) — 
MhanQ  numte.  The  Alban  mount,  now  called  Monti  Covq,  had  the  city 
of  Alba  Longa  situate  on  its  slope,  and  was  about  twenty  miles  from 

28—33.  28.  Si  quia  Grdorum  sunt  aniiquissima,  &c.  *^  If,  because  the 
•most  ancient  works  of  the  Greeks  are  even  t^e  best,  the|toiDm  wxl^rs 
are  to  be  weighed  in  the  saine  balance,  there  is  no  need  of  Qvr  ta^iag 
much  on  the  subject,"  i.  e.  it  is  in  vain  to  say  an^  thing  fartJjter. — 31.  Ati 
intra  est  olea,  nil  extra  est  in  nuce  duru  ''  Tnere  is  noSiing  hard  wiibin  in 
tiie  olive,  there  is  nothing  hard  without  in  the  nut."  The  idea  intended 
to  be  conveyed  by  this  line,  and  the  two  verses  that  immed^elysucpeedi 
is  as  follows :  To  assert,  that,  because  the  oldest  Greek  writers  are  the 
best,  the  oldest  Roman  ones  are  also  to  be  considered  svperior  to  those 
who  have  come  after,  is  just  as  absurd  as  to  say,  that  the  ohve  Js^^s  no  ptit, 
and  the  nut  no  shell,  or  to  maintain  that  our  countrymen  e^cel  |he  G;-eeks 
in  music,  painting,  and  the  exercises  of  the  palcestra.-^Z7ncii^.  A}l\j4mg 
to  the  custom  of  anointing  the  body,  previous  to  enga^ng  ifk  gpm^ih 
exercises. 

34—49.  34.  Si  meliora  c 
af  time  makes  poems  better, 
many  years  will  claim  a  »'*lu 
to  allow,  that  verses  ftke  wi 
number  of  years-  "i-'hen,  und( 
his  adversary  to  his  ruin.  H 
for  separating  ancients  from  i 
he  by  degrees  presses  upon 
against  surprise,  and  who  ne 
Decidii.  Equivalent  to  mor 
some  hxed  period  exclude  all 
probus,  centum  qui  perficit  an 
question,  suppo^  to  be  ^i 
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Mncr.  Supply  naf«.  "Later."— 42.  *Jn  ^tow.  Complete  the  dlip«f 
as  follows :  •tfn  inter  coa  quos. — 43.  Honeste.  '♦  Fairly." — 45.  Uior  ^er- 
mis30,  caudaqve  pilos  ut  equincp^  &c.  »*I  avail  myself  of  this  concession, 
and  pluck  away  the  years  by  little  and  little,  as  I  would  the  hairs  of  a 
horse's  tail ;  and  first,  I  take  away  one,  and  then  again  I  take  away  an- 
other, until  he  who  has  recourse  to  annals,  and  estimates  merit  by  y6«s, 
and  admires  nothing  but  what  Libitina  has  consecrated,  falls  to  the 
ground,  bcin^  overreached  by  the  steady  principle  of  the  sinking  heap," 
L  e.  the  principle  bjr  which  the  heap  keeps  steadily  diminishing.  We 
have  here  a  fair  apecimen  of  the  argument  in  logic,  termed  SoriteSy  (£«««/- 
rriit  from  awpds,  "  a  heap.")  It  is  composed  of  several  propositions,  very 
little  different  from  each  other,  and  closely  connected  together.  Tlic 
conceding  of  the  first,  which  in  general  cannot  be  withheld,  draws  after  it 
a  concession  of  all  the  rest  in  their  respective  turns,  until  our  antagonist 
finds  himself  driven  into  a  situation  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  As 
a  heap  of  corn,  for  example,  from  which  one  grain  after  another  is  conti- 
nually  taken,  at  length  sinks  to  the  ground,  so,  in  the  present  instance,  a 
large  number  of  years,  from  which  a  single  one  is  constantly  taken,  is  at 
last  so  diminished  that  we  cannot  tell  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  large  num- 
ber. Chrysippus  was  remarkable  for  his  fi-equent  use  of  this  syllogism, 
and  ia  supposed  to  have  been  the  inventor.— 46.  Paulatiin  velloy  et  dimo 
unvm,  demo  et  item  unum.  With  vello  supply  annosj  and  with  each  tmiwi 
supply  annum.— 47,  Cadat.  As  if  he  had  been  standing  on  the  heap,  in 
fancied  security,  until  the  removal  of  one  -of  its  component  parts  after 
another  brings  him  eventually  to- the  ground.— 49.  JSTui  quod  Libitina  so- 
aavit.  Alluding  to  the  works  of  those  who  have  been  consigned  to  the 
tomb:  the  writings  of  former  days.  Consult,  as  regards  libitina,  the 
note  on  Ode  3.  30.  7. 

50— ;63.  60.  Ennius,  et  smnens,  et  fortis,  &c.  "  Ennius,  both  learned 
and  spirited,  and  a  second  Homer,  as  critics  say,  seems  to  care  but  little 
what  becomes  of  his  boastful  promises  and  his  Pythagorean  dreams." 
Thus  far  the  poet  has  been  combating  the  general  prejudice  of  his  time 
m  favour  of  antiquity.  H  e  now  enters  into  the  particulars  of  his  charge, 
and,  from  line  60  to  69,  gives  us  a  detail  of  the  judgments  passed  upon 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  old  Roman  poets  by  the  generality  of  his  con- 
temporaries. As  these  judgments  are  only  a  representation  of  the  popu- 
lar opinion,  not  of  the  writer's  own,  the  commendations  here  bestowed 
are  deserved  or  otherwise  just  as  it  chances.  Horace  commences  with 
E^nnius  :  the  meanmg,  however,  which  he  intends  to  convey  has  been 
in  general  not  very  clearly  understood.  Ennius  particularly  professed 
to  have  imitated  Homer,  and  tried  to  persuade  his  countrvmen,  that  the 
soul  and  genius  of  that  great  poet  had  revived  in  him,  tlirough  the  me- 
dium  of  a  peacock,  according  to  the  process  of  Pythagorean  transmiffra. 
tion:  a  fantasUcgenealogy  to  which  Persiua  alludes  (6. 10.  scao.)  Hence 
the  boastful  promises  (p-omtwa)  of  the  old  brd,  that  he  would  pour 
forth  strains  worthy  of  the  Father  of  Grecian  song.  The  fame  of  Enni- 
us, however,  observes  Horace,  is  now  completely  estabn»hed  amono  the 
critics  of  the  day,  and  he  appears  to  be  perfectly  at  ease  with  rewd  to 
his  promises  and  his  dreams  {levUer  curare  videtur,  quo  promiam%ndant 
&c.)  Postenty,  in  their  blind  admiration,  have  made  him  all  that  he  prol 
fessed  to  be.— 63.  JSTaevius  in  manibus  ncn  esty  &c.  "  Is  not  Naevius  in 
every  one's  hands,  and  does  he  not  adhere  to  our  memories  almost  as  it 
he  had  been  a  writer  of  but  yesterday  ?"  With  recens  supply  ut,  .The 
•  Idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this  :  But  why  do  I  instance  Ennius  m 
»  proof  of  the  admiration  entertained  for  antiquity  ?    Is  not  Naevius, « 
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much  older  and  harsher  writer,  in  every  body's  hands,  and  as  fresh  in 
their  memories  almost  as  if  he  were  one  of  their  contemporaries  7 

55-^68.  65.  Ambi^ur  qtioHes.  "  As  often  as  a  debate  arises,"  i.  e* 
among  the  critics  of  the  day. — Aufert  Pacuvvm  docti  famamsmia,  IAccwm 
alti,  "  Pacuvius  bears  away  the  character  of  a  skilful  veteran,  Accius 
of  a  lofty  writer."  With  o/H  supply  poeta.  The  term  senis  characte- 
rises Pacuvius  as  a  literary  veteran ;  a  title  which  he  well  deserved,  since 
he  published  his  last  piece  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  died  after  having 
nearly  Completed  his  ninetieth  year.  As  regards  the  epithet  ciocrt,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  reference  here  is  not  to  learning,  as 
some  pretend,  but  to  skill  in  the  dramatic  conduct  of  the  scene. — 57. 
Dicitur  Afrani  toga  convenisse  Menandro,  "  The  gown  of  Afranius  is 
said  to  have  fitted  Menander."  An  expression  of  singular  felicity,  and 
indicating  the  closeness  with  which  Afranius,  according  to  the  critics  of 
the  day,  imitated  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  Attic  Menander.  The 
term  toga  is  here  employed  in  allusion  to  the  subjects  of  Afraniu8*s  co* 
medics,  which  were  formed  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Romans, 
and  played  in  Roman  dresses.  His  ]Heces  therefore  would  receive  the 
appellation  oicomotdia  (or /a6uZce)  togatct;  as  those  founded  on  Grecian 
manners,  and  played  in  Grecian  dresses,  would  be  styled  palliatcR. — 58. 
Plautus  ad  exeiwfiar  SicvH  properare  Epicharmi,  "  Plautus  to  hurry  on- 
ward after  the  pattern  of  the  Sicilian  Epicharmus."  The  true  meaning 
of  properare,  in  this  passage,  has  been  misunderstood  by  some  com- 
mentators. It  refers  to  the  particular  genius  of  Plautus,  whose  pieces 
are  full  of  action,  movement,  and  spirit.  The  incidents  never  flag,  but 
rapidly  accelerate  the  catastrophe.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  if  we  regard  his  plays  in  the  mass,  there  is  a  consi- 
derable, and  perhaps  too  great,  uniformity  in  their  fables.  This  failing, 
of  course,  his  admirers  overlooked. 

59 — 62.  59.  Vincere  CiBcUius  gravitatef  TerenHus  arte,  "Caecilius  to 
excel  in  what  is  grave  and  afiecting,  Terence  in  the  artificial  contexture 
of  his  plots."— 60.  EdisdL  "  Gets  by  heart"— »^rcto  theatro.  "  In  the 
too  narrow  theatre,"  i.  e.  though  large  in  itself,  yet  too  confined  to  be 
capable  of  holding  the  immense  crowds  that  flocK  to  the  representation. 
62.  Z.ivl.  Liviufl  Andronicus,  an  old  comic  poet,  and  the  freedman  of 
Livius  Salinator.  He  is  said  to  have  exhibited  the  first  plajr  A.  U.  C. 
513  or  514,  about  a  year  after  the  termination  of  the  first  Punic  war 

63 — 75.  63.  Interdwn  vtUgus  rectum  videtj  &c.  From  this  to  the  66th 
line,  the  poet  admits  the  reasonable  pretensions  of  the  ancient  writers  to 
admiration.  It  is  the  degree  of  it  alone  to  which  he  objects.  "  St  vete- 
res  Ua  miratttr  laudatque,*^  &c.  In  the  next  place,  he  wished  to  draw  off 
the  applause  of  his  contemporaries  from  the  ancient  to  the  modern  poets. 
This  required  the  superionty  of  the  latter  to  be  clearhr  shown,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  comparative  defects  of  the  ancients  to  be 
pointed  out  These  were  not  to  be  dissembled,  and  are,  as  he  openly 
msists  (to  line  69),  obsolete  language,  rude  and  barbarous  constru4ition,  and 
slovmly  eompositum.  "  Si  qutzdam  nimis  anttgwe."  &c.  — 66.  J^mis  antU 
que,  "  In  too  obsolete  a  manner."— Dure.  "  In  a  rude  arid  barbarous 
^ay." — 67.  Igna/ve,  **  With  a  slovenly  air." — 68.  Et  Jovejudicat  cepto, 
•«  And  judges  with  favouring  Jove."  A  kind  of  proverbial  expression, 
founded  on  the  idea  that  men  derive  all  their  knowledge  from  the  deity. 
Hence,  when  they  jvdge  fairiy  and  well,  we  may  say  that  the  deity  is 
Iftvourable,  and  ths  jontrary  when  they  judge  ill.— 69.  A'ofi  tqvidem  *►• 
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•icf«r  /rlendisoe  cerrmltta  Ztvl  e»9e  reor,  &c.  The  connection  in  tbe  t/vki 
of  ideas  may  be  stated  as  follows :  But  what  then  ?  (an  objector  replies), 
these  were  venial  faults  surely,  the  deficiencies  of  the  times,  and  not  m 
the  men  ;  who,  with  such  deviations  from  correctness  as  have  just  been 
noted,  might  still  possess  the  greatest  talents,  and  produce  the  noblest 
designs.  This  (from  line  69  to  79.)  is  readily  admitted.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  one  thing  was  clear,  that  they  were  not  almost  finished  m^ 
dels,  ^^exeieHs  minimum  distantiOj^*  which  was  the  main  point  in  dispute. 
For  the  bigot's  absurdity  lay  in  Uiis,  ^*  Abn  veniam  antiquiSy  sed  honcrem 
etpramia  posciJ" — Livt.,  Alluding  to  Livius  Andronicus.  Compare  note 
on  verse  62. — 71.  OrhUium,  Horace  had  been  some  time  at  the  school 
of  Orbilius  Pupillus,  a  native  of  Beneventum,  who  in  his  fiflietbyear, 
the  same  in  which  Cicero  was  consul,  came  to  teach  at  Rome.  He  is 
here  styled  plagostis,  from  his  great  severity.  DUtare,  Consult  note  on 
Sat,  1.  10.  75.  —72.  Exactis  minimum  distantia.  «  Very  little  removed 
from  perfcction.»'-^73.  Inter  qua.  Referring  to  the  carmina  Livt. — Ver^ 
hum  emicuit  si  forte  decorum.  '*  If  any  happy  expression  has  chanced 
to  shine  forth  upon  the  view,''  i.  e.  has  happened  to  arrest  the  attention. 
Emicare  is  properly  applied  to  objects  which,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
are  more  conspicuous  than  those  around,  and  therefore  catch  the  eye 
more  readily. — 75.  Injuste  totum  dudt  vendUque  poema,  "It  unhistl/ 
carries  along  with  it,  and  procures  the  sale  of  the  whole  poem.'*  By  the 
use  of  4ucU  the  poet  means  to  convey  the  idea,  that  a  happy  turn  of  ex- 
pression, or  a  verse  somewhat  smoother  and  more  elegant  than  ordi- 
nary, stamps  a  value  on  the  whole  production,  and,  under  its  protecting 
guidance,  carries  the  poetical  bark,  heavily  laden,  though  it  be  with  aS 
kinds  of  absurdities,  safe  into  the  harbour  of  public  approbation. 

■79 — 85.  79.  Reete  neene  eroevm  flores^ue  peramhdety  Ac.  "  "Were  I 
to  doubt,  whether  Atta's  drama  moves  anud  the  saf&on  and  the  flowers  of 
the  stage  in  a  proper  manner  or  not,"  &c.  The  reference  here  is  to  Titus 
Gtuinctius,  who  received  the  surname  of  Atta  from  a  lameness  in  his  feet, 
which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  man  walking  on  tip-toe.  It  is  to 
this  personal  deformity  that  Horace  pleasantly  alliraes,  when  he  supposes 
the  plays  of  Atta  limpins  over  the  stage  like  their  lame  author.  The 
Roman  stase  was  sprinkled  wiUi  penumed  waters  and  strewed  with 
flowers.  We  may  easily  infer  from  this  passage  the  high  reputation 
in  which  the  dramas  of  Atta  stood  among  the  countrymen  of  Horace. — 
81.  Patres.  Elquivalent  to  sefiicres. — 82.Qu<s  gratis  ^sofms,  quce  doctus 
Roscius  e^t.  *'  Which  the  dignified  .£sopus,  which  the  skilful  Roscius 
have  performed."  JEsopus  and  Roscius  were  two  distinguished  actors 
of  the  day.  Cicero  naakes  mention  of  them  both,  but  more  particulaHy 
of  the  latter,  who  attained  to  such  eminence  in  the  histrionic  art,  that  hit 
name  became  proverbial,  and  an  individual  that  excelled,  not  merely  in 
this  profession  but  in  any  other,  was  styled  a  Roscius  in  Ihat  tNrancfa. — 84. 
Mnoribue.  Equivalent  to  juiiiurtdttf.--85.  Perdenda.  ^  Is  deserving  only 
of  being  <iestroyed." 

86 — 88.  B6.  Jam  Soltsre  «\um«  carmen  qui  laudtd,  &g.  The  earmm 
Saliare,  here  referred  to,  consisted  of  the  strains  sung  by  the  Salii,  or 
priests  of  Mars,  in  1,heir  solemn  procession.  This  sacerdotal  order  was 
instituted  b^  Numa,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  sacred  aneUia. 
There  remam  only  a  few  wofds  of  the  song  of  tlie  &ilti,  which  have  been 
cited  by  Varro.  In  the  time  of  this  writer,  the  carmen  Saiiare  was  little,  if 
at  an,  understood. — 87.  Scire.  "  To  understand." — 88.  It^enUt  ncn  Hit 
fi9tt,4i^    Tlwj«9ickJ»eM3Diid«ap«]f<K^7Jis«t;fivhowcaoQD«,iD 
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reality,  cherish  an  admiratien  for  that,  the  tenoor  and  the  meaniDg  of 
which  he  is  unable  to  comprehend  ? 

90—92.    90.  Q^uod  n  tarn  Graiis  timtos  inviiufuisHt,  &c    The  poet, 
having  sufficiently  expd&ed  the  unreasonable  attachment  of  his  country- 
men to  the  fame  of  the  earlier  writers,  now  tume.to  famine  the  pernicious 
influence  which  it  is  likely  to  exert  on  the  rising  literature  of  his  countiy. 
He  commences  by  asking  a  pertinent  question,  to  which  it  concerned  ms 
antagonists  to  make  a  serious  reply.    They  had  magnified  (line  28)  the 
perfection  of  the  Grecian  models.    But  what  (from  line  90  to  93)  if  the 
Greeks  had  conceived  the  same  aversion  to  novelties,  as  the  Romans  ? 
How  then  could  these  models  have  ever  been  furnished  to  the  public  use? 
The  question,  it  will  be  perceived,  insinuates  what  was  before  athrmed  to 
be  the  truth  of  the  case;  that  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  the  Greek  poets 
proceeded  only  from  long  and  vigorous  exercise,  and  a  painful,  unmter- 
rupted  application  to  the  arts  of  verse.    The  liberal  spirit  of  that  people 
led  them  to  countenance  every  new  attempt  towards  superior  literary  ex- 
cellence ;  and  so,  by  the  public  favour,  their  writings,  from  rude  essays, 
became  at  length  the  standard  and  the  admiration  of  succeeding  times. 
The  Romans  had  treated  their  adventurers  quite  otherwise,  and  the  effect 
was  answerable.  This  is  the  purport  of  what  to  a  common  eye  may  look 
like  a  digression  Jfrom  line  93  to  108)  in  which  is  delineated  the  very  dif. 
ferent  genius  ana  practice  of  the  two  nations.    For  the  Greeks  (to  line 
102)  had  applied  themselves,  in  the  intervals  of  their  leisure  from  the  toils 
of  war,  to  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  elegant  arts.    Tlie  activity 
of  these  restless  spirits  was  incessantly  attempting  some  new  and  untried 
form  of  composition ;  and  when  that  was  brought  to  a  due  degree  of  per- 
fection, it  turned  in  good  time  to  the  cultivation  of  some  other.    So  that 
the  very  caprice  of  humour  (line  101)  assisted  in  this  countiy  to  advance 
and  help  forward  the  public  taste.    Such  was  the  efiect  of  peace  and  op- 
portimity  with  them.    Hoc  paces  habuere  bon<B  ventique  secundL    The  Ro- 
mans, on  the  other  hand,  (to  line  108)  acting  under  the  influence  ofa  colder 
temperament,  had  directed  their  principal  effi>rts  to  the  pursuit  of  domestic 
Htilities,  and  a  more  dexterous  management  of  the  arts  of  gain.   The  con 
sequence  was,  that  when  (to  line  117)  the  old  frugal  spirit  had  in  time  de- 
cayed, and  they  besan  to  seek  for  the  elegancies  of  life,  a  fit  of  versifying, 
the  first  of  all  liber^  amusements  that  usually  seizes  an  idle  people,  came 
upon  them.     But  their  ignorance  of  rules,  and  want  of  exercise  in  the  art 
of  writing,  rendered  them  wholly  unfit  to  succeed  in  it    The  root  of  the 
mischief  was  the  idolatrous  re^d  paid  to  their  ancient  poets,  which 
checked  the  progress  of  true  genius,  and  drew  it  aside  into  a  vicious  and 
unprofitable  mimicry  of  earlier  times.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that,  wher- 
ever, in  other  arts,  the  previous  knowledge  of  rules  is  required  to  the  prac- 
tice of  them,  in  this  of  versifying  no  such  qualifications  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary. Seribimus  iniocti  docHque  poenaUa  passim. — 92.    Quod  legerti 
tererttquey  &c.    "That  would  have  been  read  and  thumbed  in  conunon 
by  every  body." 

9S— 102.  93.  Mtgari.  "  To  turn  her  attention  to  amusements." — 
Bdlis,  Alluding  particularly  to  the  Persian  war;  for,  from  this  period 
more  attention  began  to  be  paid  to  Uterature  and  the  peaceful  arts. — 94. 
— Et  in  vitium  forhma  labier  aeqtia,  "  And,  from  the  influence  of  nros- 
perity,  to  glide  into  corruption,"  i.  e.  to  abandon  the  strict  moral  aisci- 
pline  of  earlier  days. — kSequa.  Equivalent  to  secuntla. — ^95.  Equcmm, 
Alluding  to  equestrian  games.— -96.  Fabros.  "Artists."— 97.  SwpendU 
ptct4  vuUum  mmlemqus  tabelU.  "  She  fixed  hsr  look  and  her  whole  mind 
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upon  the  poioting,"  i.  e.  she  gazed  with  adiniration  on  fine  patntiB^ 
The  elegant  ose  of  sttspendere,  in  this  paeaage,  is  deaervingr  orparticoitr 
attention. — 98.  Tibicinibus.  The  reference  is  to  comedy,  in  allusion  to 
the  music  of  the  flute  which  accompanied  the  performance  of  the  actor. 
— 91\.  Sub  nuUice  puella  velut  si  htderet  mfani.  <<Like  an  infant  gid 
sporting  beneath  her  nurse's  care,"  or,  more  literally  :  **  as  if,  an  infant 
girl,  she  sported  under  a  nurse."  tutrix  here  embraces  the  idea  of  both 
nurse  and  attendant,  but  more  particularly  the  latter. — 100.  Jiatwre  pU" 
na.  "  Soon  cloyed."— 102.  Hoc.  "  This  effect"—Ptfce»  honae  venttqiu 
lecundi.  **  The  nappy  times  of  peace,  and  the  favouring  gales  ofnattontl 
Y>rosperity."    Compare  note  on  verse  90. 

103— -1 1 7.  103.  Reclusa  mane  domo yigilare,  &c  **  To  be  up  early  in 
the  morning  with  open  doors,  to  explain  the  laws  to  clients,  to  put  oat 
money  carefully  guarded  by  good  securities."  The  terms  rectis  nommi' 
bus  have  reference  to  the  wrttten  obligation  of  repayment,  as  signed  by 
the  borrower,  and  having  the  name  of  witnesses  also  annexed.-^106. 
J^aj(*re8  audirCf  minori  dicere,  &£,  Compare  the  scholiast:  **Majore^ 
senes:  minori, /uhtori." — 108.  MutaoU  meniem  populus  kvis,  Sl€^  Coin- 
pare  note  on  verse  90. — 109.  Patresque  severi.  The  epithet  severi  is 
ironical. — 100.  DictarU.  "Dictate,"  i.  e.  to  their  amanuenses. — 118. 
Parthis  mendacior.  The  Parthians  were  a  false  and  lying  nation.  Thdr 
very  mode  of  fighting  proved  this,  by  their  appearing  to  fly  while  they 
actually  fought ;  nor  is  the  allusion  a  bad  one  in  reference  to  a  poei, 
who  renounces  rhyming  and  yet  continues  to  write. — 113.  Scrinia.  A 
kind  of  case  or  port-folio  to  hold  writing-materials. — 114.  Jgnarus  natis. 
Supply  agmdae, — kBbrotonum.  "Southernwood."  An  odori&rous  shrub, 
which  grows  spontaneously  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  culti- 
vated elsewhere  in  gardens.  It  was  used  very  generally  in  medicine  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  camomile.  {Plin.  //.A*.  21.  10.)  Wine,  in 
which  southernwood  had  been  put.  {o7vos  UponvtriK),  was  thought  to 
possess  very  healthful  properties. — 116.  PromiUunt.  In  the  sense  of 
proJUentur. — 117.  ScrUnmus  indoeti  doctique  poemaia  passim.  Compare 
note  on  verse  90. 

lis— 124.  118.  Hie  error  tomm,  et  levis  hac  insmia,&,c.  Having 
sufiiciently  obviated  the  popular  and  reigning  prejudices  asrainst  the  mo- 
dern poets,  Horace,  as  the  advocate  of  their  fame,  now  undertakes  to  set 
forth  in  a  just  light  their  real  merits  and  pretensions.  In  furtherance  of  this 
view,  and  in  order  to  impress  the  emperor  with  as  advantageous  an  idea  as 
possible  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  poetic  calling,  he  proceeds  to  draw 
the  character  of  the  true  bard,  in  his  civil,  moral  and  religious  virtues.  For, 
the  muse,  as  the  poet  contends,  administers  in  this  threefold  capacity  to 
the  service  of  the  state. — 119.  VaHs  avarus  non  temere  est  animus,  •*  The 
breast  of  the  bard  is  not  easily  swayed  by  avaricious  feelings."  In  ge- 
neral, a  powerful  inclination  for  poetry  mortifies  and  subdues  all  other 
passions.  Engaged  in  an  amusement,  which  is  always  innocent  if  not 
laudable,  while  it  is  only  an  amusement,  a  poet  wishes  to  entertain  the 

{)ublic,  and  usually  does  not  give  himself  too  mueh  pain  to  raise  his  own 
brttme,  or  injure  that  of  others. — 122.  ^cn  fraudem  socioy  puerove  tnco- 
gUat  ullam  pupillo.  "  He  meditates  nothing  fraudulent  against  a  part- 
ner, nor  against  the  boy  that  is  his  ward."  As  regards  the  term  socio, 
consult  note  on  Ode  3. 24.  60.  IncogUat  is  analogous  to  the  Greek  hnvMl 
or  im6ov\e6gu  Horace  appears  to  have  been  the  first,  if  not  the  only  wri- 
ter that  has  made  use  of  this  verb. — 123.  Vivii  sUiquis  et  pane-  secvndo, 
"  He  Uvea  on  c  aroba  and  brown  bread."    By  sUiqms  are  here  meant  the 
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pods  of  the  caroWree,  wliich  in  times  of  scarcity  supplied  the  poor  with 
food, — Pane  aecundo.  Literally,  "  bread  of  a  seconoary  quality." — 124 
Muius.     "  Cowardly." 

126 — lai.  126.  OstenerumpiteHbMtmiquepoetafigWiU.  "The poet 
fashions  the  tender  and  lisping  accents  of  the  boy."  Horace  now  begins 
to  enumerate  the  positive  advantages  that  flow  from  hi^art  It  fashions 
the  imperfect  accents  of  the  boy  ;  for  children  are  first  made  to  read  the 
works  of  the  poets  ;  they  get  tneir  moral  sentences  by  heart,  and  are  in 
this  way  taught  the  mode  of  pronouncing  with  exactness  and  propriety. 
— 127.  Torquet  ab  obscanis  jam  nunc- serfnonU)%ts  aurem.  In  a  moral 
point  of  view,  argues  Horace,  the  services  of  poetry  are  not  less  consi- 
derable. It  serves  to  turn  the  ear  of  youth  from  that  early  corrupter  of 
its  innocence,  the  seducement  of  loose  and  impure  cosnmunication. — 
1 28.  Mox  etiam  pectus  pracepHs  format  amieis.  Poetry  next  serves  to  form 
our  riper  age,  which  it  does  wiUi  all  the  address  and  tenderness  of  frieind- 
ship  (andcis  prcecepUs)  by  the  sanctity  and  wisdom  of  the  lessons  which 
it  inculcates,  and  by  correcting  rudeness  of  manners,  and  envy  and  an- 
ger.—1  30.  Recte  facta  reftrt.  "  He  records  virtuous  and  noble  actions." 
— Orientiatempora  notis  inttriHt  txemplis,  "  He  instructs  the  rising  ge- 
neration by  well-known  examples,"  i.  e.  he  places  before  the  eyes  of  the 
voung,  as  models  of  imitation  in  after-life,  weU-known  examples  of  il- 
lustrious men. — 131.  Inopem  solaittr  et  (Bgrvm.  The  poet  can  relieve 
even  the  languor  of  ill  health,  and  sustain,  poverty  herself  under  thd 
scorn  and  insult  of  contumelious  opulence. 

132 — 137.  132.  Ctistit  cum  pueris  ignara  pueUa  mariti,  &c  An  ele 
gant  expression  for  chonts  castorum  puerorum  et  castarum  mrgmum.  We 
now  enter  upon  an  enumeration  of  the  services  which  poetry  renders  to 
religion. — 134.  EtprcRsentia  nwnina  aentiL  **  And  finds  the  gods  propi- 
tious,"— 135.  Ccdestes  imphrat  aquas.  In  times  of  great  drougnt,  to 
avert  the  wrath  of  heaven  and  obtain  rain,  solemn  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered to  Jupiter,  called  •S^uUicia.  The  people  walked  bare-foot  in  pro- 
cession, and  hymns  were  sung  by  a  chorus  of  boys  and  girls. — Docta 
prece  blandus,  "Sweetly  soothing  in  instructed  prayer,"  i  e.  in  the 
accents  of  prayer  as  taught  them  by  the  bard. — 136.  ,^ertit  inorbos. 
Phcebus,  wnose  aid  the  chorus  invokes,  is  a  deus  averruneuSf  iitorpdvatos* 
—137.  Pacem,    "  P^ational  tranquillity." 

139 — 144.  139.  AgricdaprisciyforieSfparvoquebeati^kc  Asr^rds 
the  connection  in  the  train  of  ideas,  compare  the  remarks  of  Hurd. 
"But  religion,  which  was  its  noblest  end,  was,  besides,  the  first  object 
of  poetry.  The  dramatic  muse  in  particular,  had  her  birth,  and  derived 
^  her  very  character,  from  it.  This  circumstance  then  leads  him,  with  ad- 
vantage, to  give  an  historical  deduction  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Latin 
poetry,  from  its  first  rude  workings  in  the  days  of  barbarous  superstition, 
through  every  successive  period  of  its  improvement,  down  to  his  own 
times."  141.  Spe finis,  "Through  the  hope  of  their  ending."— 143. 
TeUurem  porco,  SUvanum  lacte  piabant.  The  poet  here  selects  two  from 
the  large  number  of  rural  divinities,  Tellus,  or  Ceres,  and  Silvanus.— 
144.  Genium  memorem  brevis  aevi,  "  The  Genius  that  reminds  us  of  the 
shortness  of  our  existence."  Consult  note  on  Ode  3.  17.  14.  Flowers, 
cakes  and  wine  were  the  usual  oflerings  to  this  divinity :  no  blood  wae 
shed,  because  it  appeared  unnatural  to  sacrifice  beasts  to  a  god,  who 
presided  over  life,  and  was  worshipped  as  the  grand  enemy  of  death. 
The  poet  saye,  he  taught  hie  votaries  to  remerobiMr  the  shortness  of  Ukh 
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becftOM,  as  he  was  born  wi^  them,  enterecl  into  all  their  pleasnres,  and 
died  with  them,  he  pressed  them  for  his  own  sake  to  make  the  best  use  a 
their  time. 

146—154.    iS4,  Fetctrmina  per  kuntihvecHtUeeMiamoremy^c    As 
the  Grecian  hohdays  were  celebrated  with  o^erings  to  Eacchus  and 
Ceres,  to  whose'bounty  they  owed  their  wine  arid  corn,  in  like  manner 
the  ancient  Italians  propitiated,  as  the  poet  has  just  informed  us,  their 
agricoHural  or  rustic  aeities  with  appropriate  ofibrinsfs.     But  as  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  Silenus,  or  Satyrs  of  the  Greelks,  who  acted  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  rural  celebrations  of  this  people,  a  chorus  of 
peasants,  fantastically  disguised  in  masks  cut  out  from  the  bark  of 
trees,  daneed  or  sung  to  a  certain  kind  of  verse,  which  they  called  Sa- 
turnian.     Such^festivals  had  usually  the  double  purpose  of  worship  and 
recreation ;  and  accordingly  the  verses  often  digressed  from  the  praises 
of  Bacchus  to  mutual  taunts  and  railleries,  like  those  in  YirgiVa  third 
eclogue,  on  the  various  defects  and  vices  of  the  speakers,  "  Versibus  al" 
ttmU  opprtkria  rusHea  fvdit.^*    Such  verses  originally  sung  or  recited  in 
the  Tuscan  and  Latin  villages,  at  nuptials  or  religious  ^stivals,  were 
first  introduced  at  Rome  by  Histrums,  who  were  summoned  from  Etru- 
ria  to  Rome  in  order  to  allay  a  pestilence,  which  was  depopulating  the 
city.  {Liv,  7.  2.)     These  Histrions,  being  mounted  on  a  stage,  like  our 
mountebanks,  performed  a  sort  of  ballet,  by  dancing  and  gesticulating 
to  the  sound  of  musical  instruments.    The  Roman  youth  thus  learned 
to  imitate  their  gestures  and  music,  which  they  accompanied  with  rail-  ^ 
ing  verses  delivered  in  extemporary  dialogue.    Such  verses  were  termed 
Fescefinine,  either  because  they  were  invented  at  Fescennia,  a  city  of 
Etruria;  or  from  Faseinus^  one  of  the  Roman  deities.    The  jeering, 
however,  which  had  been  at  first  confined  to  inoffensive  raillery,  at 
len^h  exceeded  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  the  peace  of  private  fa- 
milies was  invaded  by  the  unrestrained  licence  of  personal  invective. 
This  exposure  of  private  individuals,  which  alarmed  even  those  who 
had  been  spared,  was  restrained  by  a  salutary  IrfW  of  the  Decemviri. — 
147,  Reewnentes  accepta  per  annos.    "Received    through    returning 
years,"  i.  e.  handed  down  with  each  returning  year. — 149.  Donee  jam 
smvus  apertanif  &c.    "  Until  now  bitter  jests  began  to  be  converted  into 
open  and  virulent  abuse." — 151.  Fuit  intacHs' quoqus  cura,  &c.     "  They 
too  that,  were  as  yet  unassailed  felt  a  solicitude  for  the  common  condi- 
tion of  alU" — 1 53.  JVfo/o  quce  nolle t  carmine  quttnquam  describu     "  Which 
forbade  any  one  being  stigmatised  in  defamatory  strains." — 154.  Vertere 
modum.    Supply  poei<z. — Firmidine  fuatis.     The  punishment  ordained 
by  the  law  already  referred  to,  against  Any  one  who  should  violate  its 
provisions,  was  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.     It  was  termed  fustwh 
rium,  and  formed  alto  a  part  of  the  military  discipline,  in  the  ease  d 
deserters* 

1 56, 1 57.  1 56.  GYetdd  etiptufirwn  tIcttA'etn  cepU.  *'  Conquered  Greece 
made  captive  her  savagi;  conqueror."  The  noblest  of  ail  conquests,  that 
of  literature  and  the  arts. — 157.  Sic  horridttsUleiUflitxitnumerus  Satnrnitis. 
"  In  this  way  the  rough  Satumian  measure  ceased  to  flow,"  DefuacU  is 
here  equivalent  to /were  desiit.  The  Satumian  measure  was  a  sort  of  i> 
regular  iambic  verse,  said  to  have  been  ori^nally  employed  by  Faunus 
and  the  prophets,  who  delivered  their  oracles  m  this  measure.  This  was 
the  most  ancient  spedes  of  measure  employed  in  Roman  poetry,  it  was 
universally  used  before  the  melody  of  Greek  verse  was  poured  on  the  Ro* 
aMui  wi^^a^  horn  aadeBt  practice^  the  same  ttrain  coDtaqfid  to  be 
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repeated  tOl  the  age  of  Ennius,  by  whom  fhe  hennc  measure  was  iDtro- 
duced. 

158 — 167.  158.  Et  graoi  virus  munditia pepulerf.  ''And  purer  habits 
put  the  noisome  poison  to  flight,"  i.  e.  a  purer  and  more  elegant  style  of 
composition  succeeded  to  the  rugged  numbers  of  the  Saturnian  verse,  and 
put  to  flight  the  poison  of  rusticity  and  barbarism.  The  force  of  virus,  m 
this  passage,  is  well  explained  by  the  remark  of  Cruquius,  **  Doctas  aura 
eneeat<iraUobarbara.^* — 160.  Vestigia  ruris.  **  The  traces  of  rusticity.'* — 
161 .  Serus  enim  Grads  adm.vU  acumina  chartis.  Supply  Latinus,  ♦*  For 
the  Roman  was  late  in  applying  the  edge  of  his  intellect  to  the  Grecian 
pages." — 162.  Q,uietii8.  "Enjoying  repose." — 163.  Q,uid  Sophocles  et 
Thfipis  el  JEschylus  uHle  ferrtnl,  "  Wnat  useful  matter,  Sophocles  and 
Thespis,  and  /Eschylus  afibrded."  The  duronological  ojrder  is  Thespis, 
Msckylus,  et  Sophocles. — 164.  TentavU  quoque  rem,  si  digne  vertere  posset. 
**  He  made  the  experiment,  too,  whether  he  could  translate  their  pieces  in 
the  way  that  they  deserved." — 165.  Et  placvitsihi,  natura  sublimts  et  acer. 
**  And  he  felt  pleased  with  himself  at  the  result,  being  by  nature  of  a  lofty 
and  high-toned  character."— 166.  J^am  spir<U  tragicum  satis  et  fdicHer 
audet.  "  For  he  breathes  suflScient  of  the  spirit  of  tragedy,  and  is  happy  in 
his  flights."  Literally :"  and  dares  successfiilly." — 167.  JnseUe.  Equiva- 
lent to  stutte, 

168—170.  168.  CredttuTt  ex  medio  quia  re»  arcessit,  &c  "Comedy, 
because  it  takes  its  subjects  from  common  life,  is  beheved  to  carry  with 
it  the  least  degree  of  exertion,  but  comedy  has  so  much  the  noore  labour 
connected  with  itself,  the  less  indulgence  it  meets  with,"  i.  e.  many  are 
apt  to  think  that  comedy,  because  it  takes  its  characters  from  common 
life,  is  a  matter  of  but  little  labour ;  it  is  in  reality,  however,  a  work  of 
by  so  much  the  greater  toil,  as  it  has  less  reason  to  hope  for  pardon  to  be 
extended  to  its  faults.  Horace's  idea  is  this :  In  tragedy  the  grandeur  of 
the  subject  not  only  supports  and  elevates  the  poet,  but  also  attaches  the 
specutor,  and  leaves  him  no  time  for  malicious  remarks.  It  is  otherwise, 
however,  in  comedy,  which  engages  only  by  the  just  deUneation  that  is 
made  of  vsentiments  and  characters. — 170.  ^dspice^  Plawtus  quo  pacta 
partes  tutetur  anumtis  epkehif  Slc.  <*See,  in  what  manner  Plautus  sup 
ports  the  character  of  the  youthful  lover ;  how,  that  of  the  covetous  father ; 
tK>w,  that  of  the  cheating  pimp."  Horace,  the  better  to  show  the  diffi- 
<nilty  of  succeeding  in  comedy,  proceeds  to  point  out  the  fiiults  which  the 
most  popular  comic  writers  have  committed. 

175 — 177.  175.  Gestit  enim  nummum  in  loexUos  demitteref  &c  The 
allusion  is  slill  to  Dossennus,  who,  according  to  the  poet,  was  attentive 
only  to  the  acquisition  of  gain,  altogether  unconcemea  about  the  fate  of 
his  pieces  after  this  object  was  accomplished. — 177.  Q,ueni  tuRt  ad  scenmn 
^entoso  gloria  curru,  &c  Horace,  as  Hurd  remarks,  here  ironicafily  adopts 
the  language  of  an  objector,  who,  as  the  poet  has  very  satirically  con- 
trived^ 18  led  to  expose  himself  in  the  very  terms  of  his  objection.  He 
has  just  been  urging  the  love  of  money  as  another  cause  that  contributed 
to  the  prostitution  of  the  Roman  comic  muse,  and  has  been  blaming  the 
venality  of  the  Roman  dramatic  writers,  in  the  person  of  Dossennus. 
They  had  shown  themselves  more  solicitous  about  fllUng  their  pockets, 
than'  deserving  the  reputation  of  good  poets.  But,  instead  of  insisting 
farther  on  the  excellence  of  this  latter  motive,  he  stops  short,  and  brings 
in  a  bad  poet  himself  to  laugh  at  it.  **  What^  Is  the  mere  love  of 
praise  to  be  our  onlj  objeit?    Are  we  to  di<^  all  inferior  coosiderationst 
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and  drive  iiway  to  tbe  ezpecang  stage  m  xjae  pnfied  car  of  vmn  0atif1 
And  why  ?  To  be  dispinted  or  inflated,  as  the  capricious  spectator  slndl 
think  fit  to  withhold  or  bestow  his  applause.  And  is  this  the  mighty  be- 
nefit of  thy  vaunted  pasaon  for  fame  ?  No ;  farewell  the  stage,  n  the 
breath  of  others  is  that,  on  which  the  silly  bard  is  made  to  depend  for  tbe 
contraction  or  enlargement  of  his  dimensions.**  To  all  this  cimvinemg 
rhetoric  the  poet  condescends  to  interpose  no  objection,  well  knowing 
that  no  truer  service  is,  oftentimes,  done  to  virtue  or  good  senee,  than 
when  a  knave  or  fool  is  left  to  himself  to  employ  his  idle  railleiy  against 
either. 

178—182.  178.  Exanimai  Unttu  spectator,  aedtdus  inflat,  **  A  listlea 
spectator  dispirits,  an  attentive  one  puffs  up." — 180.  Subruit  ae  refieit, 
"  Overthrows  qr  raises  up  again." — Valeat  res  ludicra,  "Farewell  to  tbe 
stage,"  i.  e.  to  the  task  of  dramatic  composition. — 181.  Pttlma  negtaa. 
The  poet  here  borrows  the  language  of  the  games.  So  also  in  reduciL — 
1Z2,  Soipe  etiam  audacem  fugat  hoc  tcmret/fue  poeiam,  kc.  The  poet  has 
just  shown,  that  the  comic  writers  so  little  regarded  fame  and  the  praise 
of  good  writing,  as  to  make  it  the  ordinary  topic  of  their  ridicule,  rcpr^ 
senting  it  as  tbe  mere  illusion  of  vanity  and  the  infirmity  of  weak  minds, 
to  be  caught  by  so  empty  and  unsubstantial  a  benefit.  Though  were 
any  one,  he  now  adds,  in  defiance  of  public  ridicule,  so  daring  as  frankly 
to  avow  and  submit  himself  to  this  generous  motive,  yet  one  thing  re- 
mained to  check  and  weaken  the  vigour  of  his  emulation.  This  (from 
line  182  to  187)  was  the  folly  and  ill  taste  of  the  undisceming  multitude. 
These,  by  their  rude  clamours,  and  the  authority  of  their  numbers,  were 
enough  to  dishearten  the  most  intrepid  genius  ^  when,  after  all  his  endea- 
vours to  reap  the  glory  of  a  finished  production,  tbe  action  was  almost 
sure  to  be  broken  in  upon  and  mangled  by  the  shows  of  wild  beasts  and 
gladiators ;  those  dear  delights,  which  the  Romans,  it  seems,  prized  much 
above  the  highest  pleasures  of  the  drama.  Nay,  the  poet's  case  was  still 
more  desperate.  For  it  was  not  the  untutored  rabble  alone  that  gave  coun- 
tenance to  these  illiberal  sports :  even  rank  and  ouality,  at  Rome,  debased 
itself  in  showing  the  strongest  predilection  for  tnese  shows,  and  was  as 
ready  as  the  populace  to  prefer  the  uninstructing  pleasures  of  the  eye  to 
those  of  the  ear,  "  Equitis  quoque  jam  migravU  ab  aure  votupias,""  &c. 
And  because  this  barbarity  of  taste  had  contributed  more  than  anything 
else  to  deprave  the  poetry  of  the  stage,  and  discourage  able  writers  from 
stud^^ing  Its  perfection^  what  follows,  from  line  189  to  207,  is  intended  as 
a  satire  upon  this  madness,  this  admiration  of  pomp  and  spectacle,  thii 
senseless  applause  bestowed  upon  the  mere  decorations  of  the  scene,  and 
the  stage-tricks  of  the  day:  all  which  were  more  surely  calculated  to 
elicit  the  approbation  of  an  audience,  than  the  utmost  regard,  on  the  pait 
of  the  poet,  either  to  justness  of  design  or  beauty  of  execution. 

183 — 192.  183.  Q.uod  numero  pltares,  virtutt  et  hoiiore  minores,  kc.  In 
this  and  the  succeeding  line,  the  poet  draws  a  brief  but  most  faithful  pic- 
ture of  tlie  Roman  plebs. — 185.  Eqtas.  The  Equiles,  as  a  better  edu- 
cated class,  are  here  opposed  to  the  plebeians. — 186.  Mt  ursttm  am  pugi- 
Us,  This  was  before  the  erection  of  amphitheatres.  The  first  amphitheatre 
was  erected  by  Statiliiis  Taurus,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. — 187.  Verum 
equitis  quoque  jam,  kc.  This  corruption  of  taste  now  spreads  even  to  tbe 
more  educated  classes. — 188.  Jncertos  oculvs.  "  Eyes  continually  wan- 
dering from  one  object  to  another,"  i.  e.  attracted  by  the  variety  and 
■plendour  of  the  objects  exhibited,  so  as  to  be  uncertain  on  which  to  rest. 
"  199.  QuflUttor  out  plures  aukea  in  heras,    "  For  four  hours  or  m<»re  ii 
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the  curtain  kept  down."  We  have  rendered  this  literallj,  and  in  ac- 
oordance  with  the  lanffuage  of  former  days.  In  the  ancient  theatres, 
when  the  play  began  the  curtain  was  drawn  down  under  the  stage.  Thus 
the  Romans  said  tollere  mUaa^  "  to  raise  the  curtain,"  when  the  play  was 
done  ;  and  premsre  aul<za,  when  the  plav  commenced  and  the  performers 
appeared.  Horace,  therefore,  here  alludes  to  a  piece,  which,  for  four 
hours  and  upwards,  exhibited  one  unbroken  spectacle  of  troops  of  horse, 
companies  of  foot,  &c.  In  other  words,  the  piece  in  question  is  a  mere 
show,  calculated  to  please  the  eye,  without  at  all  improving  the  mind,  of 
the  spectator. — 191.  Regumforttma,^  "  The  fortune  of  kings,"  i.  e.  un- 
fortunate monarchs. — 192.  Petorrita,  Consult  note  on  SaL  1.  6.  104. — 
JVavM.  The  allusion  is  supposed  to  be  to  the  beaks  of  ships  placed  on 
vehicles,  and  displayed  as  the  ornaments  of  a  triumphal  pageant — 193. 
Captivum  ebur.  Either  richly-wrought  articles  of  ivory  arenere  meant, 
or  else  tusks  of  elephants  {denies  ebumei). — Captiva  CorirUhus,  "  A 
captive  Corinth,"  i.  e.  a  whole  Corinth  of  precious  and  costly  articles. 
Corinth,  once  so  rich  in  every  work  of  art,  is  here  used  as  a  general  ex- 
pression to  denote  whatever  is  rare  and  valuable. 

194—207.  194.  DemoerUus.  Consult  note  on  Epist  1.  12. 12. — 195* 
IHversum  confusa  genus^panthera  camelo,  "  A  panther  mixed  with  a  camel, 
a  distinct  species,"  i.  e.  distinct  from  the  common  panther.  The  poet 
alludes  to  tne  Camelopard  or  Girafil — 196.  Elephas  aUms.  White  ele- 
phants are  as  great  a  rarity,  almost,  in  our  own  days,  and  their  posses- 
sion is  eagerly  sought  after,  and  highly  prized,  by  some  of  the  Eastern 
potentates. — Cmverteret.  Supply  in  se. — 1 97.  Spectaret  populum  ludis  at' 
tsntius  ipsis,  &c.  "  He  woula  gaze  with  more  attention  on  the  people 
than  on  the  sports  themselves,  as  afibrding  him  more  strange  sights  than 
the  very  actor,"  JVfimo  is  here  taken  in  the  general  si^ification  ofhistrio, 
—199.  Scriptorea  autem  narrare  putaret,  &c,  "While  he  would  think 
the  writers  told  their  story  to  a  deaf  ass,"  i.  e.  while,  as  for  the  pools,  he 
would  think  them  employed  to  about  as  much  purpose  as  if  they  were 
telling  their  story  to  a  deaf  ass. — ^200.  ^am  quce  pervincere  voces  evaluere 
f  onum,  &c.  "  For  what  strength  of  lungs  is  able  to  surmount  the  din 
with  which  our  theatres  resound  ?"  i.  e.  for  what  actor  can  make  himselt 
heard  amid  the  uproar  of  our  theatres  ? — ^202.  Garganum  mugire  putes 
nemuSf  &c  The  chain  of  Mount  Garganus  was  covered  with  forests, 
and  exposed  to  the  action  of  violent  winds.  Hence  the  roaring  of  the 
blast  amid  its  woods  forms  no  unapt  comparison  on  the  present  occasion. 
Consult  note  on  Ode  2.  9.  7.— 203.  Et  artes,  divUiaque  peregrina,  "  And 
the  works  of  art,  and  the  riches  of  foreign  lands."  Jlrtes  here  refers  to 
the  statues,  vases,  and  other  things  of  the  kind,  that  were  displayed  in 
the  theatrical  pageants  which  the  poet  condemns. — 204.  Q,uib%is  oblUus 
actor  quun  stetit  in  seena,  &c.  "  As  soon  as  the  actor  makes  his  appear- 
ance on  the  stage,  profusely  covered  with  which,  the  right  hand  runs  to 
meet  the  left,"  i.  e.  applause  is  given.  The  allusion  in  qvibus^  that  is  in 
divitic^  is  to  purple,  precious  stones,  costly  apparel,  &c. — ^207.  Lana  Ta^ 
rentino  violas  imitata  veneno.  "  The  wool  of  his  robe,  which  imitates  the 
hues  of  the  violet  by  the  aid  of  Tarentine  dye,"  i.e.  his  robe  dyed  with 
the  purple  of  Tarenturo,  and  not  inferior  in  hue  to  the  violet  Veneno 
is  here  taken  in  the  same  sense  that  fdfpoMmt  sometimes  is  in  Greek. 

20R— 214.  208.  Ac  ne  forte  fetts^  m«,  quae  facer e  ipse  recusem^  &c. 
Here,  pbserres  Hurd,  the  poet  should  naturally  have  concluded  his  de- 
face of  the  dramatic  writ«r» ;  haviiigaUfli^ed  everything  in  their  f&voai^ 
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that  eottid  be  Urged  pllttwibly,  from  the  tttde  of  the  Rn^nttn  stage  .•  the  ge^ 
nine  of  the  people :  and  the  several  mrevailing  practices  ofUl  Icwfe,  "whidi  ntd 
brought  them  into  disrepute  witn  the  best  judges.  But  finding  himself 
obliged,  in  the  course  or  this  vindication  of  the  modern  etag^e-poets,  to 
censure,  as  sharply  as  their  very  enemies,  the  vices  and  defects  of  their 
poetry  ;  and  fearing  lest  this  severity  on  a  sort  of  writing,  to  which  he 
himself  had  never  pretended,  might  be  misinterpreted  as  the  efllectof  envy 
only,  and  a  malignant  disposition  towards  the  art  itself,  under  cover  m 
pleading  for  its  professors,  he  therefore  frankly  avows  (fi-om  line  208  to 
214)  his  preference  of  the  dramatic,  jto  every  other  species  of  poetry  ;  de> 
daring  the  sovereignty  of  itspathos'over  the  affections^  and  the  magic  of 
its  illusive  scenery  on  the  imagination,  to  be  the  highest  argument  of  po- 
etic excellence,  the  last  and  noblest  exercise  of  human  genius. — 209. 
Laudare  maligne,  "  Condemn  by  faint  praise." — 210.  Ille  per  extentum 
funem  miki posse  videtur  ire  poeta,  "That  poet  appears  to  me  able  to 
walk  upon  the  tiebt  rope,"  i.  e.  able  to  do  any  thing,  to  accomplish  the 
most  difficult  undertakings  in  his  art  The  Romans,  who  were  immo- 
derately addicted  to  spectacles  of  every  kind,  had  in  particular  esteem  (be 
funamhmi  or  rope-dancers.  From  the  admiration  excited  by  their  feats, 
the  expression  ire  per  extentum  funem^  came  to  denote,  proverbially,  an 
uncommon  degree  of  excellence  and  perfection  in  anv  thing.  The  a//a- 
sion  is  here  made  with  much  pleasantry,  as  the  poet  had  just  been  rally- 
ing his  countrymen  on  their  fondness  for  these  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments.— 211.  Jtfewm  qui  pectus  inaiiUer  angit.  "  Who  tortures  my  bo- 
som by  his  unreal  creations,"  i.  e.  bv  his  fictions, — 212.  Falsis  terroribus 
implet,  AccordingtoHurd,  the  word'  inaniter,  on  which  we  have  already 
remarked,  ais  well  as  the  epithet /a/9t5  applied  to  terroribuSf  wovid  express 
that  wondrous  force  of  dramatic  representation,  which  compels  us  to  take 
part  in  feigned  adventures  and  situations,  as  if  they  were  real ;  and  exei> 
cises  the  passions  with  the  same  violence  in  remote,  fancied  scenes,  as  io 
the  present  distresses  of  actual  life. — ^214.  Verum  age  et  hisy  jut  se  lectori 
credit  rnxdunty  &c.  As  regards  the  connection  in  the  train  of  ideas, 
compare  the  remarks  of  Hurd :  "  One  thing  still  remained.  Horace  had 
taken  upen  himself  to  apologise  for  the  Roman  poets  in  general ;  but, 
filler  an  encemium  on  th^  office  itself,  be  confines  his  defence  to  the  wri- 
ters foT  the  Stage  only.  In  conclusion  then,  he  was  constrained,  by  the 
tery  purpose  ofhis  address,  to  say  a  word  or 'two  in  behalf  of  the  remain- 
der of  this  neglected  family :  of  those  who,  as  the  poet  expresses  it,  had 
tUther'trHSt  tb  the  equity  of  the  closet,  than  subject  themselves  to  the  caprice 
and  insolence  of  the  theatre.  Now,  as  before  in  asserting  the  honour  of 
the  ^tage-peets,  he  every  where  supposes  the  emperor's  disgust  to  have 
efprung  from  the  wrbne  conduct  of  the  poets  themselves,  and  then  extenu- 
ates the  blame  of  such  conduct,  by  considering,  still  farther,  the  causes 
which  gave  rise  to  it ;  so  he  prudently  observes  the  same  method  here. 
The  politeness  of  his  addresses  concedes  to  Augustus  the  just  offence 
he  had  taken  tb  his  brother-poets ;  whose  honour,  however,  he  contriveis 
to  saVe,by  softening  the  occasions  of  it.  This  is  the  drift  ot  what  follows, 
{ftOTh  Illie2l4  16229),  where  he  pleasantly  recounts  the  several  foibles 
and  indidcretron's  of  the  muse  ;  but  in  a  way  that  could  only  dispose  the 
Emperor  to  sthjle  at,  or  at  most  to  pity,  her  infirmities,  not  provoke  his 
senous  cetisute  and  disesteem.  They  amount,  oh  the  wnole,  but  to 
certain  Idlfenesseis  of  vanity,  the  almost  inseparable  attendants  of  wit, 
as  well  as  beauty  ;  and  may  be  for^ven  in  each,  as  implying  a  strong 
desire  to  please,  or  ratiier  as  quaKfymg  bothto  please.  One  6f  the  ■most 
fixceptidnable  of  t^iese  Vanities  was  a  fond  persuasion,  too  readily  taken 
«p4^  lQMm:^-pwti  nii^B8%lfaKt'pNreRB«itiBte^cd»^ 
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ttwrit^  mud  tii&t,  from  the  jnoment  their  talents  become  known  to  Hm 
public,  diftthietioii  and  advancement  are  6ure  to  follow.'* 

215—227.  215.  Speetatcdis  fastiiia  auperhL  "ThecapridooBhrnnoar 
of  an  arrogant  8{)ectator." — ^216.  Curam  redde  brevem.  "  Bestow  in  turn 
some  little  attention," — 216.  Munus  ApoUiixt  dignum.  Alluding  to  the 
Palatine  library,  established  by  the  emperor.  Consult  note  on  Epist.  1.  3. 
17. — 219.  Mvdtaquiiem  nobis  facimua,  &c.  Compare  note  on  verse  214. 
— ^220.  Ut  viheta  egomet  cmdammea,  "That  I  may  prune  my  own  vino- 
yards,"  i.  e.  that  I  may  be  severe  against  myself  as  well  as  against  others. 
S'4l.  Quum  ladmuTy  vnum  si  quis^  afnicarum^  &c  Horace  now  touches 
upon  the  vanity  of  the  poetical  tribe.  Compare  note  on  verse  214. — 223. 
Q,uumloca  jam recitata  re^vimus  irrevocoH,  *'  When,  unasked,  we  repeat 
passages  already  read."  Tbe  allusion  is  to  the  Roman  custom  of  authors' 
reading  their  productions  to  a  circle  of  friends  or  critics,  in  order  to  ascer* 
tain  their  opinion  respecting  the  merits  of  the  work  submitted  to  thdr 
notice. — Irrevoeati,  Equivalent  here  to  injussL  The  allusion  is  borrowed 
from  the  Roman  stage,  where  an  actor  was  said  revocari,  whose  perfor- 
mance gave  such  approbation  that  he  was  recalled  by  the  audience  for  the 
purpose  of  repeating  it,  or,  as  we  would  say,  was  encored, — 224  JVon  op- 
parere.  "  Do  not  appear,"  i.  e.  are  not  noticed .-^225.  Et  Unui  cfeduoto 
poemcUafiJo,  "Ana  our  poems  spun  out  in  a  fine  thread,"  i.  e.  and  our  . 
finely- wrought  verses. — ^227.  Co^nmodtts  vitro  arcessasl  ^*  Thou  i/^t  kind- 
ly, of  thine  own  accord  send  for  us." 

229 — ^233.  229.  8ed  tamm  est  opertB  pretium,  &c.  Horace  now  touches 
upon  a  new  theme.  Fond  and  presumptuous,  observes  he,  as  are  the 
hopes  of  poets,  it  may  well  deserve  a  senous  consideration,  who  of  them 
are  fit  to  be  entrustea  Mrith  the  glory  of  princes ;  what  miniite'^  are  worth 
retaining  in  the  service  of  an  illustrious  virtue,  whose  honours  demand  to 
be  solemnised  with  a  religious  reverence,  and  should  not  be  left  to  the  pro- 
fanation of  vile  and  unhallowed  hands.  And,  to  support  this  position,  he 
alleges  the  example  ofa  great  monarch,  who  had  disnonoared  himself  by 
a  neglect  of  this  care ;  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  when  master  of  a 
vast  empire,  perceived  indeed  the  importance  of  gaininjg  a  poet  to  his  ser- 
vice ;  but  unluckily,  cbose  so  ill,  that  the  encomiums  ofthe  bard  whom  he 
selected,  only  tarnished  the  native  splendour  of  those  virtues  which  should 
have  been  presented  in  their  fairest  nues  to  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
In  his  appointment  of  artists,  on  the  other  hand,  this  prince  showed  a 
much  truer  judgment.  For  he  sufiered  none  but  an  Apelles  and  a  Ly- 
sippus  to  represent  the  form  and  fashion  of  his  person.  But  his  taste,  which 
was  thus  exact  and  refined,  in  what  concerned  the  mechanical  execution 
of  the  fine  arts,  took  up  with  a  Chcsrihis,  to  transmit  an  image  of  his  mrnd 
to  future  a^es ;  so  grossly  undisceming  W8is  he  in  works  of  poetry,  and  the 
liberal  offerings  ofthe  muse. — ^230.  JE  lUuas.  "  Ministers,"  or  "keepers." 
The  (Z(Utui  were  those  who  took  charge  of  the  temples  as  keepers  or 
overjeers. — 233.  Cli(B}'ilu8.  A  poet  in  the  train  of  Alexander,  who  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Cluintus  Curtius,  (8.  5.  8.)  Ausonlus,  {Ep.  16.)  and  also  by 
Acron  and  Porphyrion.  Alexander  is  said  to  have  promised  him  a*  piece 
of  gold  for  every  good  verse  that  he  made  in  his  praise.  It  is  also  stated, 
that  this  same  poet,  having,  by  a  piece  of  presumption,  consented  to  re- 
ceive a  blow  for  every  line  ofthe  Panegyric  on  Alexander  which  should  be 
reiected  by  the  judges,  sufiered  severely  for  bis  folly.  There  were  several 
other  poets  of  the  same  name. — InetdtU  qui  versibus  et  nude  ntHs,  &t. 
**  Who  owed  to  his  rough  and  ill-formed  verses  the  Philippi,  royal  coin, 
that  h«MoelvML"  JU|taB,in  hisicbolhim^  tlM^7$hverft«f  IbdGfitffo 
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to  Ihe  Pisos,  relates,  tiiat  Alexander  told  Chonilus  he  would  rather  be  the 
Thersitea  of  Homer,  than  the  Achilles  of  Choerilus.  Some  commentatocs 
have  therefore  supposed,  that  Horace  has  altered  the  story ,  in  order  the 
better  to  suit  his  argument,  and  that,  if  Alcxapder  did  beeto-w  any  sum  ot 
money  upon  ChoBrnus,  it  was  on  condition  that  he  should  never  write 
about  him  acain. — Philippos,  Grold  pieces,  with  Philip's  head  upon  them, 
thence  called  Philippi, 

S35 — ^345.    235.  Sed  veluti  trnctata  notam  labemqw  remtlunty  &c.  ^  But 
as  ink,  when  touched,  leaves  behind  it  a  mark  and  a  stain,^  so  writers, 
generally  speaking,  soil  by  paltry  verse  distinguished  actions.*'-— -240. 
Mius  Lysippo.    "  Any  othei  thanLysippus."  Compare  the  Greek  idiom 
4fXA«s  AvelxmVf  of  which  this  is  an  imitation. — Dueeret  oraforHs  Mexanr 
dri  vuUum  simiUantia.    "  Mould  in  brass  the  features  of  the  valiant  Alex- 
ander."   Literally,  "  fashion  the  brass  representing  the 'features,  Sec. 
Ducercj  when  applied,  as  in  the  present  instance,  to  metal,  means  to 
forge,  mould,  or  fashion  out,  according  to  some  proposed  model. — 241. 
Quod  si  judicium  subtile  videndis  arHbus  iUud,  &c     <*But  wert  thou  to  call 
that  acute  perception,  which  he  possessed  in  examining  into   other 
arts,  to  hterary  productions  and  to  these  gifts  of  the  Muses,  thou  wouldst 
swear  that  he  had  been  born  in  the  thick  aur  of  the  Boeotians,''  i.  e.  was 
as  stupid  as  any  BcBotian.   -Boeotian  dulness  was  proverbial,  but  how 
justly,  the  names  of  Pindar,  Epaminondas,  Plutarch,  and  other  natives 
of  this  country  will  sufficiently  prove.    Much  of  this  sarcasm  on  ike 
national  character  of  the  Bceotians  is  no  doubt  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ma- 
lignant wit  of  their  Attic  neighbours. — 245.  Jit  ne^ue  dedecorant  tua  de 
sejudicia,  &c.     As  regards  the  connection  in  the  tram  of  ideas,  compare 
the  remarks  of  Hurd :  '*  The  poet  makes  a  double  use  of  the  ill  judg- 
ment of  Alexander.    For  nothing  could  better  demonstrate  the  import- 
ance of  poetry  to  the  honour  of  greatness,  than  that  this  illustrious  con- 
queror, without  any  particular  knowledge  or  discernment  in  the  art  it- 
self, should  think  himself  concerned  to  court  its  assistance.    And,  then, 
what  could  be  more  likely  to  engage  the  emperor's  farther  protection  and 
love  of  poetry,  than  the  insinuation  (which  is  made  with  infinite  address) 
that,  as  he  honoured  it  equally,  so  he  understood  its  merits  much  better? 
For  (fyom  line  245  lo  248,  where,  by  a  beautiful  concurrence,  the  flattery 
of  his  prince  falls  in  with  the  more  honest  purpose  of  doing  justice  to 
the  memory  of  his  friends)  it  was  not  the  same  unintelligent  liberality, 
which  had  cherished  Choenlus,  that  poured  the  full  stream  of  Caesar's 
bounty  on  such  persons  as  Varius  and  Virgil.    And,  as  if  the  spirit  of 
these  inimitable  poets  had,  at  once,  seized  him,  he  breaks  away  in  a 
bolder  strain  (from  line  248  to  250)  to  sing  the  triumphs  of  an  art,  which 
expressed  the  manners  and  the  mind  in  fuller  and  more  durable  relief, 
than  painting  or  even  sculpture  had  ever  been  able  to  give  to  the  exter- 
nal figure :  and  (from  line  250  to  the  end)  apologises  for  himself  in 
adopting  the  humbler  epistolary  s|>ecies,  when  a  warmth  of  inclination 
and  the  unrivalled  glories  of  his  prince  were  continutilly  urging  him  on 
to  the  nobler,  encomiastic  poetry. 

246—270.  246.  MuUa  dantis  cum  laude,  "With high encomhims  on 
the  part  of  him  who  bestowed  them."  Dantis  is  here  elef^antly  substi- 
tuted for  twL  The  clause  may  also  be  rendered,  but  with  less  spirit. 
**  with  great  praise  bestowed  upon  him  who  gave  them,"  i.  e.  bestowed 
bv  those  who  have  received  the  favours  of  their  prince.---250c  Jtpparent, 
E^ivalent  to  exsplendescunt, — Sermorus  repentes  per  hwomrn.  The  poet 
muAm  to  his  Satires  aad  Epistlefl.— 251.  (l%um  m  eomfonen  gutu. 
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^BThia  tell  of  exploits.'*— 253.  Jircu  manltbus  impotUas.  The  aUusioia 
ftppearft  to  be  to  fortresses  erected  by  Augustus  to  defend  the  borders  of 
the  empire. — ^253.  Barbara  rema,  "  Barbarian  realms,''  i.  e.  the  many 
barbarian  kingdoms  subdued  by  thee. — 255.  Clauatraque  custodem  paci$ 
eohibenHa  Jantmu  Consult  note  on  Ode  4. 15.  8. — 258.  RecipU,  In  the 
sensfr  of  adnuUit. — 260.  SeduUtas  auUm  stulU,  quern  diligU,  urgueh 
''For  officiousness  foolishly  disgusts  the  person  whom  it  loves." — 261, 
(luam  se  commendat.  **When  it  strives  to  recommend  itself." — 262. 
Discit.  Equivalent  here  to  arripU,  The  allusion  is  to  the  individual 
flattered  or  courted. — 264.  J^il  moror  officium,  "I  value  not  that  offici- 
ous respect  which  causes  me  uneasiness."  Horace  is  generally  supposed 
to  introduce  here  MaBcenas,  or  some  other  patron  of  the  day,  uttering 
these  words,  and  expressing  the  annoyance  occasioned  by  the  officious* 
ness  of  poetical  flatterers.~k^c  nequejicto  in  pejus  vultUj  &c.  "  And  nei* 
thcr  have  I  the  wish  to  be  displayed  to  the  view  in  wax,  with  my  coun- 
tenance formed  for  the  worse,"  i.  e.  with  disfigured  looks> — ^7.  Ptngtil 
munere,  "  With  the  stupid  present,"  i.  e.  carmim  pingtd  Minerva  facto. 
— ^268.  Cum  scriptore  meo.  "  With  my  panegyrist" —  Capaa  porrectus 
aptrta.  "  Stretched  out  to  view  in  an  open  box." — 269.  In  vicum  vendeit^ 
tern,  "  Into  the  street  where  they  sell."  Literally  :  "  into  the  street 
that  sells."  The  Vitus  Thurarius  is  meant — 270.  CharHs  inepiis.  The 
allusion  is  to  writings  so  foolish  and  unworthy  of  perusal,  as  soon  to 
find  their  way  to  the  grocers,  and  subserve  the  humbler  but  more  useful 
employment  of  wrappers  for  small  purchases. 


Epistle  2.  This  Epistle  is  also  in  some  degree  critical.  Julius  Flo* 
nis,  a  friend  of  our  poet's,  on  leaving  Rome  to  attend  Tiberius  in  one  of 
his  military  expeditions,  asked  Horace  to  send  him  some  lyric  poems : 
and  wrote  to  nim  afterwards,  complaining  of  his  neglect.  The  poet 
offers  various  excuses.  One  of  these  arose  from  the  multitude  of  bad 
and  conceited  poets,  with  which  the  capital  swarmed.  Accordingly  his 
justification  is  enlivened  with  much  raillery  on  the  vanity  of  contempo- 
rary authors,  and  their  insipid  compliments  to  each  other,  while  the  whole 
is  animated  with  a  fine  spirit  of  criticism,  and  with  valuable  precepts  for 
our  instruction  in  poetry. — This  has  been  parodied  by  Pope  m  the  same 
style  as  the  preceding  epistle. 

1 — 9.  1.  Flore,  To  this  same  individual,  who  formed  part  of  the  re- 
tinue of  Tiberius,  the  third  Epistle  of  the  first  Book  is  inscribed. — ^eroni. 
Alluding  to  Tiberius  (Claudius  Tiberius  Nero,)  the  fut^ure  emperor. — 3. 
Gabii^,  Consult  note  on  Epist  1.  11.  T.^-JEt  tecum  sic  ajaL  "And 
should  treat  with  thee  as  follows." — Ki?  et  cmiiiduiSy  et  tabs  avertice^  &c. 
**  This  boy  is  both  fair  and  handsome  from  head  to  foot"  Candidw  does 
not  here  refer  to  the  mind,  as  some  commentators  suppose,  but  to 
the  complexion,  and  the  allusion  appears  to  be  a  general  one,  to  the 
bright  look  of  health  which  the  slave  is  said  to  have,  and  wnich  would 
form  so  important  a  feature  in  the  enumeration  of  his  good  qualities. — 5. 
Fiet  erilque  tuus.  "  He  shall  become,  and  shall  be,  thine."  An  imitation 
of  the  technical  language  of  a  bargain. — J^ummorum  miUibus  octo.  **  Foi 
eight  thousand  se.teices." — 6.  Vema  m'^nisteriis  ad  nutus  aptus  herilea, 
•*  A  s  ave  ready  in  hs  services  at  his  master's  nod,"  i.  e.  prompt  to  un- 
derstand and  obey  every  nod  of  his  master.  Vema,  which  is  here  used 
in  a  general  sense  for  serous,  property  denotes  a  slave  born  beneath  the 
roof  of  his  master. — 7.  Lite7'ulis  Gracis  imbutus.  <'  Having  some  little 
knowledge  of  Qreek."    This  would  enhance  hif  value,  as  Qtttk  was 
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then  mocli  spoken  at  Rome.  Jt  wocrtd  ^^ttafiTy  faun  also  ibr  the  office  of 
imyvmwHtSi  or  reader. — 8.  ^gUla  quidcti  imUaberis  uda.  '^Tfaou  wftk 
shape  any  thing  oot  of  him,  as  out  of  so  much  moist  clay,''  L  e.  Ukni 
mayest  mould  him  into  any  ^lape  at  pleasure,  like  soft  clay.  Uorsce 
here  omits,  according  to  a  very  frequent  custom  on  his  part,  the  term  that 
ifldtcates  companson,  such  as  veluH,  sictUi^  or  some  other  equivalent  ex- 
piession. — 9.  Q,uin  etirnn  canH  indoctum^  sed  duke  bibenlL  **  Besides,  he 
wtU  sing  in  a  way  devoid,  it  is  true,  of  skill,  yet  pleasing  enough  to  one 
who  is  engaged  over  his  cup." 

10 — 16.  10.  Fidem  levmU.  <*  Diminish  our  confidence  ia  a  person." 
— IK  Extrudere.  ^<To  get  them  off  his  hands."  To  palm  them  off  on 
another. — 12.  Rea  urguet  me  nulla,  "  No  necessity  arives  me  to  this 
step." — Meo  sum  pauper  in  aire.  **  I  am  in  narrow  cucumstances,  I  con- 
fess, yet  owe  no  man  any  thing."  A  proverbial  expression  oiost  proba- 
bly.— ^^13.  Mangonwn.  Mango  is  thought  by  some  etymologists  to  be 
shortened  from  mangano^  a  derivative  of  fiiyyavov,  '* jugglery,"  "  decep- 
tion." Perhaps  the  other  meaning  of /i<lyyavov,  "a  drug,"  or  ** paint," 
would  answer  better,  as  conveying  the  idea  of  an  artifice  rasorted  to  bj 
the  slave-dealer  in  order  to  give  a  fresh  and  healthy  appearance  to  the 
slave  ofiered  for  sale. — ^Imi  temere  a  me  quivis  ferret  idem.  **  It  is  not 
every  one  that  would  readily  get  the  same  bargain  at  my  hands."  The 
oommoQ  language  of  knavish  dealers  in  all  ages. — 14.  Semel  hie  ceMOoit, 
etj  ut  fit,  kc.  "  Once,  indeed,  he  was  in  fault,  and  hid  himself  behina 
the  stairs,  through  fear  of  the  pendent  whip,  as  was  natural  enough." 
We  have  adopted  the  arrangement  of  Doring,  by  which  in  scalis  latuU 
are  joined  in  construction,  and  pendenti^  has  a  general  reference  to  the 
whip's  hanging  up  in  any  part  of  the  house.  The  place  behind  the  stairs, 
in  a  Roman  house,  was  dark  and  fit  for  concealment — 16.  Excepta  nihil 
te  si  Juga  loddit.  ^*  If  his  running  away  and  hiding  himself  on  that  occa- 
sion, which  I  have  just  excepted,  does  not  offend  thee."  Absconding 
was  regarded  as  so  con  iderabie  a  fault  in  the  case  of  a  slave,  that  a  dealer 
was  obUged  to  mention  it  particularly,  or  the  sale  was  void. 

17 — 25.  17.  lUe  feraX  prelivmy  poence  securus,  opinor.  "  The  slave- 
dealer  may  after  this,  I  think,  carry  off  the  price,  fearless  of  any  legal 
punishment."  The  poet  now  resumes.  The  law  could  not  reach  the 
slave- merchant  in  such  a  case,  and  compel  him  to  pay  damages  or  refund 
the  purchase-money,  for  he  had  actually  spoken  of  the  slave's  having 
once  been  a  fugitive,  though  he  had  endeavoured,  by  his  language,  to 
soften  down  the  offence. — 18.  Prudens  emisti  vitiosum ;  dicta  tihi  est  kx. 
**  Thou  hast  purchased,  with  thine  eyes  open,  a  good-for-nothing  slave ; 
the  condition  of  the  bargain  was  expressly  told  thee,'^  i.  e.his  having  once 
been  a  fugitive. — 19.  Hunc,  Alluding  to  the  slave-dealer. — 20.  JXxime 
f4gtwn  pivfieiscenti  tibi,  &c.  The  connection  in  the  train  of  ideas  is  as 
follows  :  Thou  hast  no  better  claim  on  me  in  the  present  instance  than 
thou  wouldst  have  on  the  slave  dealer  in  the  case  which  I  have  just  put 
I  told  thee  expressly,  on  thy  departure  from  Rome,  tliat  I  was  one  of  in* 
dolent  habits,  and  totally  unfit  for  such  tasks,  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  tiiou  complainest  of  my  not  writing  to  thee! — 21.  Talibvs  {(fficiis 
prope  mancvm.  "  That  I  was  altogether  unfit  for  such  tasks."  Literally, 
'*  tnat  1  was  almost  deprived  of  hands  for  such  tasks."  A  strong  bat 
pieasmg  expression. — 23.  Q,vid  turn  profect\  &c.  "What  did  I  gain  theo 
^en  1  told  thee  this,  if  notwithstanding^  thou  assailest  the  very  condi^ 
%ions  that  make  for  me  ?"-^24.  Super  Aae.  "  Moreover."— 25.  Jtfijuisj^ 
**  FeiM  ^  D^  froause.** 
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f6^4(K  26.  LUcuUi  mUeSy  &c.  We  have  here  the  second  ezcnjie  thut 
Horace  assigns  for  not  writing.  A  poet  in  easy  circnmstances  should 
make  poetry  nomorethan  an  amusement — CollectaviaticamuUis  cerumnis, 
*•  A  littlo  stock  of  money  which  he  had  got  together  by  dint  of  many 
hard  ships. '*^  The  idea  ifinpUed  in  viatica  is,  something  which  is  to  fur- 
nish the  means  of  future  support,  as  well  as  of  present  comfort,  but  mora 
particularly  th^  former.— 27.  *^d  assem,  '•■Entirely,"  or  more  literally, 
" to  the  last  penny." — 30.  PrcBsilium  regale  loco  dejecit^  ut  otunl,  &c. 
**  He  dislodged,  as  the  story  goes,  a  royal  garrison,  from  a  post  very 
strongly  fortified  and  rich  in  many  things."  The  allusion  in  rtgale,  is 
either  to  Mithridates  or  Tigranes,  with  both  of  whom  Lucullus  carried 
on  war.— 32.  Bonis  honestis.  Alluding  to  the  torques,  phalercp,  &c. — 33.  ^c* 
dipit  et  bis  denn  super  sestertia  nummum.  "  He  receives,  besides,  twenty 
thousand  sesterces." — 34.  Pratm\  "  The  general."  The  term  prcetor 
is  here  used  in  its  earlier  acception.  It  was  originally  applied  to  all  who 
exercised  either  civil  or  military  authority  t  {Pralor  :  is  qui  prceit  jure  ei 
exercttn.) — 36.  Timido  quoque.  "  Even  to  a  coward." — 39^  Post  hac  ille 
catus,  quantunwis  rusticus  inquit,  "  Upon  this,  the  cunning  fellow,  a 
mere  rustic  though  he  was,  replied."— 40.  ZoTwwn,  "  His  purse."  The 
girdle  or  belt  served  sometimes  for  a  purse.  More  commonly,  however, 
the  purse  hung  from  the  neck.  Horace  applies  this  story  to  his  own 
case.  The  Soldier  fought  bravely,  as  long  as  necessity  drove  him  to  the 
step ;  when,  however,  he  made  good  his  losses,  he  concerned  himself  no 
m(^re  about  venturing  on  desperate  enterprises.  So  the  poet,  while  his 
means  were  contracted,  wrote  verses  for  a  support.  Now,  however,  that 
he  has  obtained  a  competency,  the  inclination  foi:  verse  has  departed. 

4 1 — 45.  41 .  <  RonuB  nutriri  mihi  contigit.  Horace  came  to  Rome  with 
his  father,  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years,  and  was  placed  under  the  in- 
struction of  Orbilius  Pupillus.— 42,  Iratus  Grmis  quantum,  nocuisset 
JichiUes,  The  poet  alludes  to  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  which  he  read  at 
school  with  his  preceptor,  and  with  which  the  Roman  youth  began  their 
studies. — 43.  BonizMhence,  "  Kind  Athens."  The  epithet  here  applied 
to  this  celebrated  city  is  peculiarly  pleasing.  The  poet  speaks  of  it  in 
the  language  of  fond  and  grateful  recollection,  for  the  benefits  which  he 
there  received  in  the  more  elevated  departments  of  instruction. — ^tis. 
The  term  ars  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  doctrinal  "  learning,"  and  the 
reference  is  to  the  philosophical  studies  pursued  by  Horace  in  the  capital 
of  Attica.— 44.  Scilicet  ut  possem  curvo  dignoscere  rectum,  "  That  I  might 
be  able,  namely,  to  distinguish  a  straight  line  from  a  curve."  The  poet 
evidently  alludes  to  the  geometrical  studies  which  were  deemed  abso- 
lutely necessary,  by  the  followers  of  the  Academy,  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  subtime  doctrines  that.were  taught  ^within  its  precincts. 
•^3.  SUvai  •AeaiemL  Alluding  to  the  ischool  of  Plato.  The  place, 
which  the  philosopher  made  choice  of  for  this  purpose,  was  a  public 
grove,  called  Academus,  which  received  its  appellation,  according  to 
some,  from  Hecademus,  whp  left  it  to  the  citizens  for  the  purpose  of 
gymnastic  exercises.  Adorned  with  statues,  temples,  and  sepulchres, 
planted  with  lofty  plane-trees,  and  intersected  by  a  gentle  stream,  it  af- 
i.)rded  a  delightful  retreat  for  philosophy  and  the  muses.  Within  tliia 
enclosure  Plato  possessed,  a«  a  part  of  his  humble  patrimony,  purchased 
at  the  price  of  three  thousand  drachms,  a  small  garden,  in  which  he 
openea  a  school  for  the  reception  of  those  who  might  be  inclined  to  at- 
tend his  instructions.  HeRi!^  the  name  Academy,  given  to  the  school 
of  this  philosopher,  and  vibX^h  it  retained  long  af^  ar  ms  deceas«. 
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47 — 58.  47.  Civitii  etsiua,  "  The  tide  of  chril  ccnmnotioti.^— 48L 
Casaris  Au^gutH  mm  rtaponmra  tacertis.  '*  Destined  to  prove  an  un- 
equal match  for  the  strength  of  Augustus  Cajsar.'*— 49.  SimuL  For 
timtU  ae. — Fhilipvi,  Philippi,  the  scene  of  the  memorable  conflicts 
which  closed  the  last  struggle  of  Roman  freedom,  was  a  city  of  Thrace, 
built  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Tbasian  colony  of 
Creiiidae,  and  in  the  vicinityi^f  mount  Pan^us.  The  valuable  gold 
and  silver  mines  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  rendered  it  a  place  of 
great  importance.  Its  ruins  still  retain  the  name  o^  lUibah, — 50.  Dech 
sis  humiiem  pennUy  inopemquef  &c.  "Brought  low  with  clipped  wings, 
and  destitute  of  a  paternal  dwelling  and  estate,*'  i.  e.  and  stripped  of 
my  patrimony. — 51.  Pauoertoi  tmpujc/  oudax,  &c.  We  must  not  under- 
stand these  words  literally,  as  if  Horace  never  wrote  verses  before  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  but  that  he  did  not  apply  himself  to  poetry,  as  a  pro- 
fession, before  that  time. — 52.  Sed,  quod  non  desU,  habentem,  qtuB  twte- 
runt  unqtutm  satis  expurzare  ctcW<e,  &c  "  But,  what  doses  of  nemJock 
will  ever  sufficiently  liberate  me  from  my  frenzy,  now  that  I  have  all 
which  is  sufficient  for  my  wants,  if  I  do  not  think  it  better  to  rest  than 
to  write  verses,"  i.  c.  but  now,  havins  a  competency  for  all  my  wants,  I 
should  be  a  perfect  inadman  to  abandon  a  life  of  tranquillity,  and  set 
nip  again  for  a  poet,  and  no  hemlock  would  be  able  to  expel  my  fren^ 
CommentiAors  are  puzzled  to  know  how  a  poison,  like  hemlock,  could 
ever  have  been  taken  as  a  remedy.  Taken  in  a  large  quantity  it  is  un- 
doubtedly fatal,  and  it  was  em|>loyed  in  this  way  by  the  Athenians  for 
the  purpose  of  despatching  criminals,  as  the  history  of  Socrates  testifi^is ; 
but  when  employed  in  small  portions  it  was  found  to  be  a  useful  medi- 
cine.   Horace  speaks  of  it  here  as  a  firigorific 

55 — 64.  55.  Singula  de  nobis  anni  pradantur  eurUes;  "The  yean 
that  go  by  rob  us  of  one  thing  after  another."  Horace  now  brings  for- 
ward his  third  reason  for  not  continuing  to  write  verses.  He  was  at 
this  time  in  his  iifty-lirst  year,  and  too  old  for  the  task. — 57.  TendutU 
extorquere  poemata.  "  They  are  now  striving  to  wrest  from  me  poetry," 
i.  e.  to  deprive  me  of  my  poetic  powers.— ^tud  faciam  vis?  "  What 
wouldst  thou  have  me  do?"  i.  e.on  what  kind  of  verse  wouldst  thou 
have  roe  employ  myself? — 58.  Denique  non  omnes  eademrmrantur  amani' 
due.  The  diflcrence  of  tastes  among  mankmd  furnishes  Horace  with  a 
rourlh  excuse,  such  as  it  is,  for  not  writing.  The  poet,  however,  knew 
his  own  powers  too  well  to  be  much,  if  at  all,  in  earnest  here. — 59.  Car- 
mine,  "  In  Lyric  strains." — 60.  Bioneis  semumtbus  et  sale  nigro.  **With 
satires  written  in  the  manner  of  Bion,  and  with  the  keenest  raillery." 
The  individual  here  referred  to  under  the  name  of  Bion,  is  the  same  that 
was  sumamed  Borysthenites,  from  his  native  place  Borysthenes.  He  was 
both  a  philosopher  and  a  poet ;  but,  as  a  poet,  remarkable  for  his  bitter 
and  virulent  satire.  He  belonged  to  the  Cyrenaic  sect — Sale  nigro. 
The  epithet  nigro  is  here  used  with  a  peculiar  reference  to  the  severi^ 
of  the  satire  with  which  an  individual  is  assailed.  In  the  same  sense  t]t\e 
verses  of  Archilochu8'(Epis/.  1.  19.  3.)  are  termed  atri. — 61.  Tres  miH 
conviv(B  pi  ope  dissentire  videntyr,  "  Tney  appear  to  me  to  differ  almost 
like  three  guestb.'*  The  particle  of  comparison  {veluH  or  sicuti)  is  again 
omitted,  in  accordance  with  the  frequent  custom  of  Horace.  Consult 
note  on  verse  8.  The  parties,  who  appear  to  the  poet  to  differ  in  the 
way  that  he  describes,  are  those  whose  respective  tastes  in  matters  o» 
poetiy  he  has  just  beep  descii  >ing. — 64.  Invisum,  "  Of  unpleasant  sa- 
maaxJ* 
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65 — 74.  65.  Procter  cetera.  "Above  all.*>  Equivalent  to  proe  Mefe- 
rt^  aoi^.  The  reason  here  assigned  is  not,  like  the  last,  a  mere  pretext. 
The  noise  and  bustle  of  a  great  city,  and  the  variety  of  business  trans- 
acted there,  occasion  such  distraction  of  spirit  as  must  ever  greatly  dis- 
turb a  poet's  commerce  with  the  muse. — 67.  Hie  sponsum  voccA,  "  This 
one  calls  me  to  go  bail  for  him." — Auditum  scripta.  "  To  hear  him  read^ 
his  works."  AlTuding'to  the  custom  of  an  author's  reading  his  produc- 
tions befojce  friends,  and  requesting  their  opinions  upon  the  merits  of  the 
piece  or  pieces. — 68.  Cubat.  "Lies  sick."  Compare  Serm.  1.9.  18. 
— In  cUle  Quirtni  hie  extremo  in  »3ventino.  The  Mons  Q,mrinalis  was  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  city :  and  the  Mons  Aventinus,  at  the  south- 
ern. Hence  the  pleasantry  of  the  expressbn  which  follows:  *^fntervaUa 
humane  commodtL^^ — 70.  Intervfdla  humane  commoda,  "A  Comfortable 
distance  for  a  man  to  walk." — Verum  purae  sunt  plateae,  &e.  The  poet 
here  supposes  Florus,  or  some  other  person,  to  urge  this  in  reply.  '  Til 
tnie,  it  13  a  long  way  between  the  Gtuirinal  and  Aventine,  "  buttiienthe-' 
streets  are  clear,."  and  one  can  meditate  uninterrupted  by  the  way. — 72. 
Festinat  calidits  mtdis  gerulisque  redemtor.  The  poet  rejoins :  Aye,  in 
deed,  the  streets  are  very  clear :  "  A  builder,  for  instance,  in  a  great 
heat,  hurries  along  with  his  mules  and  porters."  Calidus  may  be  rendered 
more  familiarly ;  "  puffing  and  blowing." — R^emtor.  By  this  term  is 
meant  a  contractor  or  master-builder.  Compare  Ode  3.  1.  35. — ^73. 
Terquet  nunc  lapidem,  nunc  ingens  machina  tigntim.  "  A  machine  rears 
at  one  moment  a  stone,  at  another  a  ponderous  beam."  Torquel  does 
nof  here  refer, as  some  commentators  suppose,  to  the  dragging  along  of 
the  articles  alluded  to,  but  to  their  being  raised  on  high,  either  by  means 
of  a  windlass  or  a  combination  of  pulleys. — 74.  Tristia  robustis  luctan^ 
turfunera  pUtustris.  Horace  elsewhere  takes  notice  of  the  confusion  and 
tumult  occasioned  at  Rome  by  tiie  meeting  of  funerals  and  waggons 
So/.  1.6.42. 

78 — 85.  78.  Uite  cliens  Bacchu  "  Due  worshippers  of  Bacchus."  i.  e. 
duly  enrolled  among  the  followers  of  Bacchus.  This  deity,  as  well  as 
Apollo,  was  regarded  as  a  tutelary  divinity  of  the  poets,  and  one  of  the 
summits  of  Parnassus  was  sacred  to  him. — 80.  Et  contacla  sequi  vestipa 
vatum  ?  "  And  to  tread  close  in  the  footsteps  of  genuine  bards,  until  I 
succeed  in  coming  up  with  them?" — 81.  Ingenium,  sibi  quod  vacuus 
desumsit  Mhenas,  "A  man  of  genius,  who  has  chosen  for  himself  the 
calm  retreat  of  Athens."  Ingenium  quod  is  here  put  for  Ingeniostis  qui.  ' 
As  regards  the  epithet  ucfcttcw,  consult  note  on  Epist.  1.  7. 45.  The  con- 
nection in  the  train  of  ideas  should  be  here  carefully  noted.  It  had  been 
objected  to  Horace,  that  he  mi^ht  very  well  make  verses  in  walking 
along  the  streets.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  showing  that  this  notion  S 
false ;  he  will  also  show  it  to  be  ridiculous.  For,  savs  he,  at  Athens  it- 
self, a  city  of  but  scanty  population  compared  with  Rome,  a  man  of 
genius,  who  applies  himself  to  study,  who  has  run  through  a  course  of 
philosophy,  ana  spent  seven  years  among  books,  is  yet  sure  to  encounter 
the  ridicule  of  the  people,  if  he  comes  forth  pensive  and  plunged  in 
thought  How  then  can  any  one  imagine  that  I  should  follow  this  line 
of  conduct  at  Rome  ?  Would  they  not  have  still  more  reason  to  deride 
me?  Horace  says  ingenium,  **a  man  of  genius,"  in  order  to  give  his 
argument  the  mote  strength.  For,  if  such  a  man  could  not  escape  ridi- 
cule even  in  Athens,  a  city  accustomed  to  the  ways  and  habits  oi  philo- 
sophets,  how  could  the  poet  hope  to  avoid  it  at  Rome,  a  city  in  every  re- 
spect so  different? — 34.  Hie,  Referring  to  Rome. — 85.  Et  tcn^statihut 
urbii,    **  And  the  toOipestuoiui  ha  17  ^  the  city." 
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87**94*  87.  JiueUr  erat  Roma  consvlto  rhetor,  &c.  ^  A  rbeioriciui, 
tt  Home,  proposed  to  a  lawyer,  that  the  one  should  hear,  in  whatever  fiie 
ether  said,  nothing  but  praises  of  himself,''  i.  e.  that  they  shoald  be  coD' 
stantly  praising  one  anotlier.  Horace  here  abruptly  passes  to  another 
reas  n  for  not  composing  verses,  the  gross  flattery,  namely,  which  th( 
poets  of  the  day  were  wont  to  lavish  upon  one  another.  'Iliere  were 
says  he,  two  persons  at  Romei  a  rhetorician  and  a  lawyer,  who  a^ed  tr 
bespatter  eacn  other  with  praise  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity.  Th 
lawyer  was  to  call  the  rhetorician  a  most  eloquent  man,  a  second  Gnu 
chus ;  the  rhetorician  was  to  speak  of  the  profound  learning  of  the  law 
yer,  and  was  to  style  him  a  second  IVlucius.  Just  so,  observrs  Borac< 
do  the  poets  act  at  the  present  day. — 89.  Gracchus,  The  alhision  is  ti 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  of  whose  powers,  as  a  public  speaker,  Cicero  mak& 
distinguished  mention  in  his  Brutus,  c.  27. — Mucius.  Referring  to  Q, 
Mucius  Scaevola,  the  distinguished  lawyer,  who  is  called  by  Cicerr. 
^*  Jurisperitorum  eloquentissimus  et  eloquuilium  jurisperitissimnsJ"  (Or 
1.  3.) — 90.  Qui  minus  argutos  vexat  furor  iste  poetas  ?  "In  what  respect 
does  that  madness  exercise  less  influence  upon  the  mclodions  poets  of 
the  day  ?"  The  epithet  argutos  is  ironical.  Byfitror  is  meant  the  desire 
of  being  lauded  by  others,  amounting  to  a  perfect  madness. — 91.  CarmtM 
compoHOi  hie  tUgos,  The  poet,  in  order  tne  better  to  laugh  at  them,  here 
numbers  himself  among  his  brother  bards,  as  one  influenced  by  the  same 
love  of  praise.  If  I,  observes  he,  compose  odes,  and  another  one  elegies, 
what  wonders  in  their  way,  what  masterpieces  of  skill,  finished  by  the 
very  hands  of  the  muses  tncmselves,  do  our  respective  productions  ap- 
pear to  each  other ! — 92.  Calatumque  novem  Musis,  "  And  poUsheo  by 
the  hands  of  the  nine  Muses.*' — 93.  Q,uanto  cum  fastu,  qxmntt  cum  moll- 
mine,  &c.  "  With  what  a  haughty  look,  with  how  important  an  air, 
do  we  survey  the  temple  of  Apollo,  open  to  Roman  bards."  A  Inn^htble 
description  of  p<>etie  vanity. — 94.  f'acuam  Romanis  vatUtus,  Equivaleot 
to  palentem  poetiSf Romanis,  The  allusion  is  to  the  temple  oi  Apollo^ 
where  the  poets  were  accustomed  to  read  their  productions. 

95—107.  95.  Sequere,  "FoKow  us  within."  Equivalent  to  sequert 
nos  in  templum. — 96.  Ferat,  In  the  sense  of  proftrat,  L  e.  reciUt,S7, 
C<edimur,  et  totidemplagis  consumimus  hosteniy  &c.  ''  Like  Saranite  gla-^ 
diators,  in  slow  conflict,  at  early  candle  light,  we  receive  blows  and  wear 
out  our  antagonist  by  as  many  in  return."  These  bad  poets,  paying 
their  compliments  to  each  other,  are  pleasantly  compared  to  gladiators 
fighting  wi^  foils.  The  battle  is  perlectly  harmless,  and  the  sport  conti- 
nues a  long  time,  {lento  duello.)  These  diversions  were  usually  at  enter- 
tainments, by  early  candle-light,  and  the  gladiators  were  armed  like 
ancient  Samnites.  Consult  note  on  Ode  2.  13.  26. — Punctoillius.  "By 
his  vote,"  i.  e.  in  his  estimation.  The  allusion  is  to  the  mode  of  counting 
the  votes  at  the  Roman  comitia,  by  means  of  dots  or  points.  Compare 
Epist.  ad  Pis,  343.  "  Oinne  tulk  punctum,  qui  miscuit  utile  dtiici"— 101. 
Jvimnermus,  Compare  Epist.  1.  6.  65. — 101.  £^  optivo  copiomfne  eresdt. 
"And  increases  in  importance  through  the  wished-for  appellation."— M)i 
Finitis  sludiis  tt  mente  recepta.  **  Having  finished  my  poetical  studiei, 
and  recovered  my  reason." — 105.  Jmpttne.  "Boldly."  Without  fear  of 
•  their  resentment. — 107.  Gauitni  scrxbentes,  et  se  ventrantur,  &c.  The 
pleasure  of  making  verses,  observes  Sanadon,  is  a  great  temptation,  but 
It  is  a  dangerous  pleasure.  Evenr  poet,  in  the  moment  of  writing,  fan 
cies  he  pertorms  wonders ;  but  when  the  ardour  of  imagination  has  gone 
by,  a  good  poet  will  examine  his  work  in  cool  blood,  and  shall  find  it  sink 
greatly  in  bis  own  esteem.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  a  had  pnet  reidf 
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fam  preduotKHis  <»^er«  the  more  he  is  ^tanned  with  them,  te  venemtm 

109>-114.  109.  M  qui  UgiHmum  cupUt  fecUse  poima,  Horace,  after 
Kavinp  described,  in  amusing  colours,  the  vanity  and  conceit  of  bad  poets, 
Bow  draws  a  picture  of  a  go<Kl  one,  and  lays  down  some  excellent  precepts 
for  the  guidance  of  writers.  This  is  a  continuation  of  his  reasoning.  He 
has  shown  that  a  poet,  foolishly  pleased  with  his  own  works,  draws  upon 
himself  ridicule  and  contempt,  and  he  here  speaks  of  the  great  ^ertion  re- 
quisite to  give  value  to  a  poem.  Hence  he  concludes  that  poetry  is  a  task 
in  which  no  wise  and  prudent  man  will  ever  engage. — Les^Uimum  poinuu 
**  A  genuine  poem,'*  i.  e.  one  composed  in  accordance  with  all  the  rules 
mnd  precepts  of  art. — ]  10.  Cum  tabtUia  animum  censcris  honesti.  The  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this,  that  such  a  writer  as  the  one  here  describ- 
ed will  take  his  waxed  tablets,  on  which  he  is  going  to  compose  his  strains, 
with  the  same  feeling  that  an  impartial  critic  will  take  up  the  tablets  that 
are  to  contain  his  criticisms.  For,  as  a  fair  and  honest  critic  will  mark 
whatever  faults  are  deserving  of  being  noted,  so  a  good  poet  will  correct 
whatever  things  appear  in  his  own  productions  worthy  of  correction. — 111. 
AtdthiL  **£le  wi\  not  hesitate."— -1 13.  Movert  loco.  "To  remove" 
We  would  say,  in  our  modem  phraseology,  "to  blot  out" — 114.  Intra 
penetrdia,  Vesta.  "Within  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  Vesta,"  i.  e.  within 
the  recesses  of  his  ced>inet  or  closet.  Penetralia  Vesta  is  a  figurative  ex- 
pression. None  but  the  Pontifex  Maximus  was  allowed  to  enter  within 
the  ihnoost  ^rine  of  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  with  this  sacred  place  is  the 
poet's  cabinet  compared.  Here  his  works  are  in  a  privileged  abode,  inac- 
cessible t»  the  criticisms  of  the  public,  and  it  is  here  that  the  poet  lumsolf 
^ocdd  act  the  part  of  a  rigid  censor,  retrench  whatever  is  superfluous,  and 
p^e  the  finishing  hand  to  his  pieces. 

115 — 124.  \\5.  Ohscurala  diu popido  hmus  erueiy  bjc.  The  order  of 
construction  is  as  follows :  Bonus  (poeta  vel  scriptor)  eruet  atque  in  lucem 
prof  erst  pop  t/o,  cui  ilia  diu  obscurata  sunt,  speciosa  voeabula  rerum,  quot^  meino-' 
rata  priseis  Catonibus  atque  CethegiSf  informis  situs  et  deserta  vetustas  nunc 
premit. — 116.  Speciosa.  "Expressive." — 117.  Jdemamda.  "Used.**  Equi* 
valent  to  mwrpata. — Priseis  Catonibus  atque  Cethegis.  Cato  tlie  censor  is 
here  meant,  and  the  epithet  applied  to  him  is  intended  to  refer  to  his  ob- 
servance of  the  plain  and  austere  manners  of  the  ^  olden  time.'  Compare 
Ode  3.  21.  1 1.  The  oth'^r  allusion  is  to  M.  Cethegus,  who  was  consul  A. 
U.  C.  548,  and  of  whom  Cicero  makes  mention,  de  Smect.  14. — 1 18.  Situs 
inferniis.  "Unsightly  mould." — 119.  ^twc  genitttr  produteerit  usus. 
*'  Which  visage,  the  parent  of  language,  shall  have  produced."  Compare 
Epist.  ad  Pis.  71.  seqq. — 120.  Vehenuns.  To  be  pronounced,  in  metrical 
reading,  vemens. — 121.  Pundet  opes.  "He  will  pour  forth  his  treasures.*' 
By  opes  we  must  here  understand  a  rich  abundance  of  words^  and  senti- 
ments.— 122.  Luxuriantia  eompescet  "He  will  retrench  every  luxuri- 
ance."— 123.  Levabit.  "He  willpolirfL" — Virtute  carenlia.  "Whatevor 
is  devoid  of  elegance." — Toilet.  Equivalent  to  delebiU  Consult  note  on 
Bat.  1.  4.  1 1.-121  Luientis  specieni  dabit,  et  torquebitur,  &c.  "He  will 
exhibit  the  appearance  of  one  sporting,  and  will  keep  turning  about  cut  he, 
who  one  whuo  dances  the  part  of  ajutyr,  at  another  that  of  a  clownish 
Cyclops."  A  figurative  allusion  to  the  pantomimes  of  the  day,  in  which 
tfaiey  expressed  by  dancing,  and  the  movement  of  their  bodies,  the  passions, 
Iheughts  and  actions  of  any  character  they  assumed ;  as,  for  example,  that 
•f «  satyr,  or  of  a  cyelops.  Consult  note  on  Sat.  1.  5.  6.3.  The  idea  in* 
tsiid»dtpheoQ»veyedbythewhrileptsti>feistbis;tbit»M>he<MatofW>» 
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dtnces  the  part  of  a  iatyr/or  a  c^rclops,  thfows  himself  into  difierent  atCi 
tudcs,  and  moves  his  iimbs  in  various  ways,  so  he  who  composes  verset 
should  transpose,  vary,  bring  forward,  draw  back,  and,  in  general,  keef 
■hifting,  his  words  and  expressions  in  every  possible  variety  of  way. 

126 — 140.  \ZS.  Prahderim  scriptor  delinu  inersque  videri,  &.€.  "For 
my  own  part,  I  had  rather  be  esteemed  a  foolish  and  dull  writer,  provided 
my  own  faults  please  me,  or  at  least  escape  my  notice,  than  be  wise  ana 
a  prey  to  continual  vexation.**  The  poet  means,  that  he  wonid  rather 
be  a  bad  poet,  if  he  could  only  imagine  himself  the  contrary,  thao  a^ood 
one  at  the  expense  of  so  much  toil  and  vexation.  As  regards  the  (uree 
of  the  subjunctive  in  prettulerim,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  expresp 
in  the  translation,  compare  ZumpL  L.  G,  p.  331.  Kenrick*8  trims.  2d  ed, 
-;-128.  Ringi.  The  deponent mifor  literally  means,  "  to  show  the  teeth 
like  a  dog,"  *'to  snarl."  It  is  then  taken  in  a  ligorative  sense,  and  sig- 
nifies, « to  fret,  chafe,  or  fume,'*  %lc^FuU  htmd  ignobilia^rgis,  &c  The 
poet  here  gives  an  amusing  illustration  of  what  he  has  just  been  assert- 
mg.  Aristotle  {de  Mirab,  ^sculL  iniL)  tells  a  similar  story,  but  make* 
it  to  have  happened  at  Abydos.-^131.  Servtnret,  -  "Discharged."  In 
the  sense  of  obstrvaret,  or  exsequeretur. — 134.  Et  aigno  Ut90  turn  msa$tire 
Jgr«w«.  "  And  would  not  rave  if  the  seal  of  a  bottle  were  broken." 
The  ancients  generally  sealed  a  full  bottle  or  flask,  to  prevent  tlu^ 
slaves  from  stealing  tne  wine. — 137.  EUtboro.  Consult  note  on  S&l 
2.  3.  82. — Morbum.  Alluding  to  his  madness,  which  the  addition  of 
bilem  serves  more  clearly  to  indicate.  Hence  the  expression  alra  biiis, 
so  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  insarda, — 140.  In  place  of  the  common 
reading  per  rt?w,  we  have  adopted  the  singularly  elegant  one  which  Za- 
rot*8  edition  presents,  in  belialf  of  which  we  will  give  the  words  of  Ges- 
ner:  "  Pulcherriniam  sententiam  parit  lectio  Zaroti ;  qua  pretium  mentis 
dicitur  en-or  gratUsimus :  g.  d.  facile  aliquis  sana  mente  careat,  ut  tarn 
JQCundo  errore  fruatur." 

141 — 156.  141.  Jftmirum  sapere  est  dbjectis  utUe  nugisj  &c.  "Such 
being  the  case,  it  certainly  is  better  for  us  to  renounce  trifles  and  turn  to 
the  precepts  of  wisdom,  and  to  leave  to  youth  those  amusements  which 
are  more  suited  to  their  age."  The  poet  now  takes  a  more  serious  view 
of  the  sulyect,  and  this  forms  the  seventh  excuse.  He  has  put  it  last 
that  he  might  more  naturally  fall  into  the  vein  of  morality  which  con- 
cludes his  epistle.  He  would  convince  us,  that  good  sense  does  not 
consist  in  making  verses,  and  ranging  words  in  poetical  harmony,  but 
in  regulating  our  actions  according  to  the  better  harmony  of  wisdom  and 
virtue.  **  Sed  vef-a  nunifrosque  mwbsque  ediscere  ri(<E»" — 145.  Quoeirca 
mecum  loqmr  Aojc,  tacitusque  recordor.  "  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  com- 
mune as  follows  with  myself,  and  silently  revolve  in  my  own  mind.** 
The  remainder  of  the  epistle  is  a  conversation  which  the  poet  holds  with 
himself.  This  soliloquy  is  designed  to  make  his  reasons  come  with  a 
better  grace  to  his  friend,  and  enable  Horace  the  more  easily  to  correct 
his  ambition,  avarice,  and  those  other  vices  to  which  he  was  subject — 
146.  Si  tibi  nulla  sitim  Jiniret  copiu  lympha,  &4i.  This  was  a  way  of  rea- 
soning employed  by  the  philosopher  Aristippus,  as  Plutarch  has  pre- 
served it  for  us  in  his  Treatise  against  Avarice.  He  who  eats  and  drinks 
a  great  deal,  without  allaying  his  appetite,  has  recourse  to  physicians, 
wants  to  know  his  malady,  and  what  is  to  be  done  for  a  cure.  But  the 
man,  who  has  already  five  rich  beds,  and  thirsts  after  ten  ;  who  haslarga 
possessions  and  store  of  money,  yet  is  never  satisfied  but  still  desires 
more,  and  spends  day  and  night  in  heaping  up  t  thia  man,  I  si^. 
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dreams  of  "applying  for  r^ef,  or  of  etiquiring  after  the  cause  of  his  ma- 
lady.— 151.  ^mUeraSf  cm  rem  di  donarent,  &c.  The  stoics  taught  that 
th«  wise  matt  alone  was  rich.  But  there  were  others  who  overturned 
this  doctrine,  and  maintained  the  direct  contrary.  Horace,  therefore, 
reasons  against  this  latter  position,  and  endeavours  to  show  its  absurdity. 
Thou  bast  been  always  told  that  riches  banished  folW,  and  that  to  ba 
rich  and  to  be  wise  were  the  same ;  but  thou  hast  satisfied  thyself  that  the 
increase  of  thy  riches  has  added  nothing  to  thy  wisdom  ;  and  yet  thou 
art  still  hearkening  to  the  same  deceittul  teachers. — 152.  Illi  decedere. 
Equivalent  to  •A''«r /ttg'ere. — 153.  Ei  quum  ais  nihilo  sapientioVf  ex  qti6 
plmior  es.  *'  And  though  thou  art  nothing  wiser,  since  thou  art  become 
richer."— 156.  J^empe.    "  Then  indeed." 

158, 159.  158.  Si  proprivm  eH,  quod  qvis  libra  mereaius  et  cere  estf 
&C.  **  If  what  ona  buys  with  aU  the  requisite  formalities  is  his  own  pro- 
perty ;  on  the  other  liand,  there  are  certain  things,  to  which,  if  thou  be- 
tievest  the  lawyers,  use  fives  a  right"  The  expression  quod  quis  libra 
mercatus  ei  are  eat  (litenJW,  **  what  one  has  purchased  with  the  balance 
mnd  piece  of  money,")  re^  to  the  Roman  mode  of  transferring  pro* 
perty.  In  the  reign  of  Servios  Tuilios  money  was  first  coined  at  Rome, 
arid  that,  too,  omy  of  brass.  Previous  to  this  every  thing  went  by 
weight  In  the  alienation  therefore'  of  property  by  sale,  as  well  as  m 
other  transactions  where  a  sale,  either  real  or  imaginary,  formed  a  part, 
the  old  Roman  custom  was  always  retained,  even  as  late  as  the  days  of 
Horace,  and  later.  A  libripens,  nolding  a  brazen  balance,  was  always 
present  at  these  formalities,  and  the  purchaser,  having  a  brazen  coin  in 
his  hand,  struck  the  balance  with  this,  and  then  gave  it  to  the  other 
party  by  way  of  price. — 159.  Maimpat  ueus.  To  prevent  the  perpetual 
vexation  of  law-suits,  the  laws  wisely  ordained,  that  possession  and 
enjoyment  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  should  confer  a  title  to  pro- 
perty. This  is  what  the  lawyers  term  the  right  of  prescription,  usu- 
eapto. 

160 — 166.  160.  Qui  te  paaeU  ager^  tuus  est.  The  poet  is  here  argu- 
ing against  the  folly  of  heaping  up  money  with  a  view  to  purchase 
lands  ;  and  contends,  that  they  who  have  not  one  foot  of  ground,  are 
yet,  in  fact,  proprietors  of  whatever  lands  yield  the  productions  which 
they  buy. — Orbi,  The  individual  here  allnded  to  appears  to  have  been 
some  wealthy  person,  whose  steward  sold  annually  for  him  large  quan- 
tities of  grain  and  other  things,  the  produce  of  his  extensive  posses- 
sions.— 161.  Q,imm  segetes  occat.  "  When  he  harrows  the  fields."  By 
»egd2s  is  here  meant  the  arable  land,  which  is  getting  prepared  by  the 
harrow  for  the  reception  of  the  grain. — 162.  Te  doniinum  smtiL  "  Feels 
that  thou  art  the  true  lord  of  the  soil,"  i.  e.  well  knows  that  the  produce 
is  intended  for  thee,  and  that,  thus  far,  thou  art,  to  all  intents  and, pur- 
poses, the  true  owner. — 165.  Enitum.  Purchased  originally  by  Orbius ; 
but  to  which  thou  also  hast,  in  one  sense,  acquired  the  title  of  pro- 

Eretor,  not  indeed  by  a  single  large  payment,  like  that  of  Orbius,  but 
y  the  constant  purchase  of  Uie  produce  of  the  land. — 166.  Q^vidrefert, 
vivas  numeralo  nuper  an  dim  7  &c  The  idea  inlended  to  be  conveyed 
is  this :  What  difference  does  it  make,  whether  thou  livest  on  money 
laid  out  just  now,  or  several  years  ago  ?  (i.  e.  whether  the  articles  on 
which  thou  art  feeding  were  purchased  just  now  from  the  lands  of  an- 
other, or  whether  they  are  the  produce  of  lands  bought  by  thee  many 
fears  since.)  He  who  purchased^  some  time  ago,  possessions  situate  in 
Ihe  neighbooriiood  either  of  Aricia  or  of  Veii,  pays,  a«  w^  as  thou«for 
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the  plate  of  herbs  he  supe  on,  diongh  perfaaps  he  fancies  tnrtte  otbec* 
wise ;  he  boils  his  pot  at  night  with  wood  that  he  has  bougat  er en  as 
thou  dost  And,  though,  when  be  surveys  his  possessions,  he  Bsjrs, 
*  this  land  is  mine/  yet  the  land,  in  fact,  is  not  his,  any  mure  than  it  is 
thine ;  for  how  can  that  be  called  the  property  of  any  one,  which  in  the 
short  space  pf  an  hour,  may  change  masters,  and  come  into  the  | 
sion  of  another  by  gifl;  by  sale,  by  Tii^ence,  or  by  death  ?-  " 
Supply  numm9» 

16>— 178.  167.  ifrieitii.  For  an  account  of  Arida,  consult  noteoo 
Bttt.  1.  5. 1 . — Veientis,  The  city  of  Veti  was  one  of  the  most  famous  in 
ancient  Etruria.  It  lay  to  the  north-east  of  Rome,  but  its  exact  poai* 
tion  was  never  clearly  ascertained  until  Holstenius  directed-the  atten- 
tion of  antiquaries  to  the  spot  known  by  the  name  of  T/sols  Fmmese, 
and  situate  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north^eart  ot  the  modem  post* 
house  of  (•  Storia. — 170.  8ed  voCat  utque  sttum^  qua  pepviui  adtUa,  %u^ 
**  And  yet  he  calls  the  land  his  own,  as  far  as  where  the  planted  |>oplar 
prevents  quarrels  amon^  neighbours,  l^  means  of  the  limit  whico  it 
fixes."  U»que  must  be  joined  in  construction  with  ^ks,  as  if  the  poeC 
had  said  tuque  eo  ouo. — 171.  Refugit.  The  peculiar  force  of  the  perfect 
here  is  worthy  or  notice.  Liter^ly,  **ka$  kUkerio  prevented,  and  still 
eonHnues  to  prevent'* — 178.  SUpropriuntk  **  Can  be  a  lasting  posses- 
sion."— Puncto  moHHs  hortt.  "  In  a  fleeting  hour's  space,"  i.  e.  in  the 
short  space  of  a  single  hour. 

175—188.  175.  Et  herei  ker$dim  dteHu$  ^dttt  unda  wpentmi  widmk 
''And  one  roan's  heir  urges  on  another's,  as  wave  impels  wave."  The 
Latinity  of  alterittSf  which  Bentley  and  Cnningfaara  have  both  ^nestioned^ 
(the  former  reading  stt«mlf,  and  the  latter  ii/temt*,)  is,  notwithstan^ng 
the  objections  of  tli^  critics,  perfectly  correct  The  poet  does  not  refer  ts 
two  heirs  merel;^,  but  to  a  long  succession  of  them,  and  in  this  ttne  of  de- 
scent, only  two  individuals  are  each  time  considered,  namely,  Uie  last  and 
the  present  possessor. — 177.  VicL  "Farms." — Q,uid»e  Caiabris  saUilnu 
adjecH  Lueani  7  "  Or  what,  Lucaoian  jobed  to  Calabrian  pastures,"  i.  e. 
so  wide  in  extent  as  to  join  the  pastures  of  Calabria. — 178.  Si  metU  Oreut 
grandia  evmparvis,  &c  "  If  death,  to  be  moved  by  no  bribe,  mows  down 
alike  the  high  and  the  lowly." — 180.  Marmor,  ebur.  The  allusion  is  to 
works  in  marble  and  ivory. — Tyrrfuna  tigilla.  "Tuscan  vases."  The 
term  sigUU  pronerly  denotes  small  statues  or  figures ;  the  reference  here, 
however,  is  to  tne  small  figures  that  appear  on  vases,  or,  in  other  wordi^ 
to  the  vases  themselves.  The  Etrurians  excelled  in  the  difierent  hraaches 
of  the  plastic  art— To^cl/sf.  "Paintings."  Understand  jncIos.— 181. 
JtrgerUum.  Vases,  and  other  like  articles,  of  silver  are  meant. — Vesta 
0<ttulo muriee  Hnetas.  "Coverings  and  tapestry  stained  with  Gsetulian 
purple."  By  vestee  are  here  meant  the  coverings  of  couches,  {testes  str^f 
gulOf)  and  hangings  for  the  walls  of  banoueting-rooms,  &c.  {peripetasmata.) 
'^Gcthdo  mwriee,  Gtetulia,  a  part  or  Africa,  is  here  put  for  the  whole 
country.  Consult  note  on  Ode  1.  23. 10,  and,  as  regards  the  purple  here 
spoken  of,  Ode  2. 16.  35.— 182.  Estquxnan  curat  habere.  To  show  how 
unnecessary  these  things  are,  the  poet  says  there  are  many  people  who 
never  give  themselves  any  trouble  or  concern  about  them.  The  uidicative 
after  estquiiB9n  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom. 

183 — 189.  183.  Curdterfiratrumcesswretiic,  The  connection  in  the 
train  of  ideas  is  as  follows :  The  dispositions  of  men  are  widely  at  vaij- 
aacs  with  Mieh^  other ;  v»A  this  (iis«r«piwpy  ||(iaw#  itself  svsn  in  ikp  ^m 
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ik  Mothers;  for  it  oflen  happens  that  one  is  a  careless  and  efleminate  pro- 
di^iA  the  other  a  close  and  toiling  miser.  Why  this  is  so,  is  a  secret  known 
only  to  the  Genius  who  presides  at  our  birth,  and  guides  the  course  of  our 
existense. — Cessare  tl  ludere  et  nn^.  The  infinitives  here  must  be  ren- 
dered i.j  our  idiom  by  nouns :  "  Ease  and  pleasure  and  perfumes.'* — 184. 
Hsrodis  palmetis  pinguibus.  "  To  the  rich  palm-groves  of  Herod."  These 
were  in  tlie  country  around  Jericho,  and  were  regarded  as  constituting 
some  of  the  nchest  possessions  of  the  Jewish  monarch. — 185.  Importwius, 
«<  Morose."— .^i  umhram  lucis  ah  ortu.  "  From  the  dawn  of  day  to  the 
shades  of  evening."— 186.  SUvestrem.  "  Overrun  with  underwood."— 
Mitis^eL  "Subdues,"  i.  e.  clears,  and  renders  productive.— 187.  Sett 
Geniusy  natale  comes  qui  temperat  astruniy  &c.  This  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  locus  chssicus  respecting  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  ancients  rela- 
tive to  what  they  considered  the  Genius  of  each  individual  We  learn 
from  it  the  following  paiticulars:  1.  The  Genius  was  supposed  to  ac- 
company a  person  wherever  he  went  2.  He  governed  the  horoscope  of 
the  party,  {natale  temperavU  astrum,)  exerting  himself  to  avert  any  evil 
which  one's  natal  star  might  portend,  or  to  promote  any  good  which  it 
might  indicate.  3.  He  is  styled  ".YaturfC  deiis  /iwma/wp,"  because  he  lived 
and  dies  with  us.  4.  Ho  is  angry  if  we  oppose  or  resist  his  influence,  but 
mild  and  gentle  if  we  submit  to  his  sway,  {mvtabilis,  dbus  et  ater.) — 
J»fatale  comes  qui  temperat  astrum,  "  Our  constant  attendant,  who  governs 
our  horoscope."— 18a  JSTaturoi  demliumanoif  mortalis,  &c.  "The  god  of 
human  nature,  who  dies  with  each  individual ;  mutable  of  aspect,  benign  or 
offended."  The  expression  fnortalis  in  unumawtdque  caput,  is  added  by 
the  poet  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  words  ncUura  deus  humanm,  i.  e. 
the  god,  who,  equally  with  man,  is  subject  to  the  power  of  death.— 
189.  Vultu  mutabUiSf  dbus  et  ater.  Compare  note  on  verse  187,  toward 
the  end. 

190—197.  190.  Utar,  "  I  will,  therefore,  enjoy  what  I  at  present 
have."  Understand  quaisitis,—Ex  medico  acervo.  "  From  my  little  heap." 
—191.  JVcc  meluam,  qxUd  de  me  judicet  heres,  Slc.  J*  Nor  will  I  caro 
what  opinion  my  heir  may  form  of  me,  from  his  having  found  no  more 
left  to  him  than  what  is  actually  given,"  i.  e.  when  he  shall  find  the 
amount  which  is  left  him  to  be  so  small.- 193.  Sdre  volam.  «  Will  ever 
wish  to  know,"  i.  e>will  never  forget.  Gesner  makes  this  expression 
equivalent  to  ostmdam  me  scire, — Quantum  simplex  hUarisque,  &c  Tho 
poet's  maxim  was  to  pursue  the  golden  mean,  auream  mediocritatem. — 
197.  Festis  quinquatribus.  "  During  the  holidays  of  Minerva."  The 
quinquatriawere  festal  days  in  honour  of  Minerva's  nativity,  this  goddess 
having,  according  to  Mythological  tradition,  come  into  the  world  on  the 
nineteenth  day  of  March,  they  were  five  in  number,  being  counted 
from  the  19th  and  lasting  until  the  23d  of  the  month.  During  this  pe- 
riod there  was  a  joyful  vacation  for  the  Roman  school-boys. 

199—215.  199.  Pauperies  immundaproculprocvl  aibsit,  &c  Thepoe^ 
estimating  happiness  by  the  golden  mean,  wishes  neither  to  ghtter  amid 
affluence,  nor  be  depressed  and  humbled  by  poverty,  but,  as  he  himselt 
beautifully  expresses  it,  to  be  primorum  extremus  et  prior  extrenas, — 201. 
J^on  agimur  tumidis  velisaquU&ne  secundoj  &c.  "  We  are  not,  it  is  true, 
wafted  onward  with  sails  swelled  by  the  propitious  gales  of  the  north  ; 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  pursue  the  course  of  existence  with 
the  winds  of  the  south  blowing  adverse."— 203.  Specw.  "In  external 
appearance."— Loco.  "  In  station."— fie  "  In  fortune."  Supply  /o- 
mOten.— 204.  Extrcmi  primmttn,  &c   A  metaphor  borrowed  from  rftcefc 
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—•05.  JibL  •*  Depart,"  L  e.  if  this  be  true,  depart^  I  acqiiit  thee  of 
the  charffe. — Itto  cum  viHo,  Alluding  to  avarice. — 208.  Somnia.  Horace 
here  ranks  dreams  with  magic  illusions  and  stories  of  nocturnal  appari- 
tions. This  is  the*  more  remarkable,  as  Augustus  was  of  a  different  war 
of  thinking,  and  paid  so  great  an  attention  to  them  as  not  to  overlook 
even  what  others  nad  dreamt  concerning  him. — Jdiracula.  The  Epico- 
reans  laughed  at  the  common  idea  about  miracles,  which  they  supposed 
were  performed  by  the  general  course  of  nature,  without  any  interposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  gods. — ^209.  ^octumos  Ltmures.  "  Nocturnal 
apparitions.'* — PtrUnUufMt  Theasala.  Thessaly  was  famed  for  producing 
m  abundance  the  various  poisons  and  herbs  that  were  deemed  most  efli- 
cacious  in  magic  rites.  Hence  the  reputed  skill  of  the  Thessaliaii  sor- 
cerers.— 813.  Spinis  de  pluribut  una.  The  term  spina  is  by  a  beautiful 
figure  applied  to  the  vices  and  failings  that  bring  with  them  compunc- 
tion of  conscience  and  disturb  our  repose.— 213.  Decede  periHs,  "  Give 
place  to  those  that  do.''  There  is  a  time  to  retire,  as  well  as  to  appear. 
An  infirm  and  peevish  old  age  is  always  the  object  either  of  compassion 
or  of  raillery.  It  is  therefore  the  height  of  wisdom  to  seek  only  the  so- 
ciety of  those  whose  age  and  temper  are  congenial  with  our  own.  Th9 
poet  wishes  to  m^e  Florus  both  wiser  and  happier. — Vivere  recU 
means,  to  live  contented  with  the  pleasures  that  are  m  our  power,  and 
not  to  mar  them  by  chagrin,  and  the  disquieting  emotions  that  are  inci- 
dent to  ambition,  desire,  and  superstitious  fear. — 215.  AV  pofum  largiu* 
0upao,  &C.  "  Lest  that  age,  on  which  mirth  and  festivity  sit  with  a  better 
gmce,  laugh  at  thee  having  drunk  more  than  enough,  and  drive  the« 
Grom  the  rtage." 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  PISOa 


This  celebrated  work  of  Horace,  commonly  called  the  Art  Poetieoj  is 
usually  considered  as  a  separate  and  insulated  composition,  but  may  be 
more  properly  regarded  as  the  third  epistle  of  the  present  book ;  since, 
like  the  others,  it  is  chiefly  critical,  and  addressed  to  the  Pisos  in  an 
epistolary  form.  These  friends  of  the  author  were  a  father  and  two 
sons,  llie  father  was  a  senator,  of  considerable  note  and  distinguished 
talents,  who  was  consul  in  739.  He  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  who  passed 
his  evenings  at  table,  and  slept  till  noon ;  but  he  J>osse8sed  such  capa- 
city for  business,  that  the  remainder  of  the  day  sufficed  for  the  despatch 
of  those  important  affairs  with  which  he  was  successively  entrusted  by 
Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Of  the  sons  little  is  accurately  known,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  why  a  formal  treatise  on  the  art  of  poetry  should 
have  been  addressed  either  to  them  or  to  the  father.  As  the  subjects  ot 
Horace's  epistles,  however,  have  generally  some  reference  to  the  situation 
and  circumstances  of  the  individuals  with  whose  names  they  are  in- 
scribed, it  has  been  conjectured  that  this  work  was  composed  at  the 
desire  of  PisO)  the  father,  in  order  to  dissuade  his  elder  son  from  indulff- 
mg  his  inclination  for  writing  poetry,  for  which  he  was  probably  but  ul 
oual^ed,  by  exposing  the  ignominy  of  bad  poets,  and  by  pointing  out 
tne  difficulties  of  the  art^  which  our  author,  accordingly,  has  displayed 
tinder  the  semblance  of  mstructing  him  in  its  precepts.    This  conjmv 
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tore,  firtt  fonned  by  Wieland,  and  adopted  by  Colman,  Is  cbi«fly 
founded  on  the  argument,  that.  Horace,  having  concluded  all  that  hie 
had  to  say  on  the  history  and  progress  of  poetry,  and  general  precepts 
of  the  art,  addresses  the  remainder  of  the  epistle,  on  uie  nature,  expe^ 
diency,  and  difficulty  of  poetical  pursuits,  to  the  elder  of  the  brotheri- 
alone,  who,  according  to  this  theory,  either  meditated  or  had  actually 
written  a  poetical  work,  probably  a  trapdy,  wluob  Horace  wishes  t# 
dissuade  him  from  completing  and  publishing, 

*'  0  major  juvenuniy  quaimins  et  voce  polanae,"  &c. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  Hortice,  in  writing  the  present  work, 
intended  to  deliver  instructions  on  the  whole  art  of  poetry,  and  criticisme 
on  poets  in  general,  or  if  his  observations  be  applicable  only  to 'certain 
departments  of  poetry,  and  poets  of  a  particular  period.  The  opinioA 
of  the  most  ancient  scholiasts  on  Horace,  as  Acron  and  Porphyrion> 
was,  that  it  comprehended  precepts  on  the  art  in  general,  but  that  these 
had  been  collected  from  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Neoptolemus  of  Paroe, 
and  other  Greek  critics,  and  had  been  strung  together  by  the  Latin  poet 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  medley  of  rules  without  any  eystematie 
plan  or  arrangement.  This  notion  was  adopted  by  the  commentators 
who  flourished  after  the  revival  of  literature,  as  Robortellus,  Jason  do 
Nores,  and  the  elder  Scaliger,  who  concurred  in  treating  it  as  a  loose, 
va^e,  and  desultory  composition ;  and  this  opinion  continued  to  pre*> 
▼ail  in  Prance  as  late  as  the  time  of  Dacier.  Others  have  conceived, 
that  the  epistle  under  consideration  comprises  a  complete  system  of 
poetry,  and  flatter  themselves  they  can  trace  in  it,  from  beginning  to 
end,  a  regular  and  connected  plan.  D.  Heinsius  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  class,  and  he  maintains,  that,  wherever  we  meet  with  an  apparent 
confusion  or  irregularity,  it  has  been  occasioned  by  the  licentious  tran»> 
positions  of  the  copyists.  The  improbability,  however,  that  such  a 
writer  would  throw  out  his  precepts  at  random,  and  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty, on  the  other  hand,  of  reducing  it  to  a  regular  and  systematic  trea* 
tise  on  poetry,  with  perfect  coherence  in  all  its  parts,  have  induced  other 
critics  to  believe,  eitner  that  this  piece  contains  but  fragments  of  what 
Horace  designed,  which  was  Pope's  opinion,  or  that  the  author  had  only 
an  aim  at  one  department  of  poetry,  or  class  of  poets.  Of  all  the  theo- 
ries on  this  subject,  the  most  celebrated  in  its  day,  though  now  sup? 
planted  by  the  theoiy  of  Wieland,  is  that  which  refers  every  thin^  to  the 
nistory  and  progress  of  the  Roman  drama,  and  its  actual  condition  in 
the  author's  time.  Lambinus,  and  Baxter  in  his  edition  of  Horace,  had 
hinted  at  this  notion,  which  has  been  fully  developed  by  Hurd,  in  his 
excellent  commentary  and  notes  on  the  present  epistle,  where  he  under* 
takes  to  show,  that  not  only  the  general  tenour  of  the  work,  but  every 
single  precept^  bears  reference  to  the  drama ;  and  that,  if  examined  ja 
this  pomt  of  view,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  regular,  well-conducted  piece, 
uniformly  tending  to  lay  open  the  state  and  remedy  the  defects  of  the 
Roman  stase.  According  to  this  critic,  the  subject  is  divided  into  three 
portions :  Of  these,  the  first  (from  verse  1  to  89)  is  preparatory  to  the 
main  subject  of  the  epistle,  containing  some  general  rules  and  reflec- 
tions on  poetry,  but  pnncipally  with  a  view  to  the  succeeding  partSj  by 
which  means  it  serves  as  an  useful  introduction  to  the  poet's  design, 
and  opens  it  with  that  air  of  ease  and  negligence  essential  to  the  episto- 
lary form.  2d.  The  main  body  of  the  epistle  (from  verse  89  to  295)  ie 
laia  out  in  regulatmff  the  Roman  stag^  and  chiefly  in  giving  rules  for 
trogedy,  not  only  M  tti»t  wm  the  si^blimer  spodos  pi  the  drama,  but,  a» 
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it  should  seem,  the  least  cultivated  and  understood.  3d.  The  last  pon^ 
tion  (from  verse  295  to  the  end^  exhorts  to  correctness  in  writing,  SLiid  is 
occupied  partly  in  explaining  tne  causes  that  prevented  it,  and  partly  ia 
directing  to  the  use  of  such  means  as  might  serve  to  promote  it.  Suck 
is  the  general  plan  of  the  epistle,  according  to  Hurd,  vrho  maintains, 
that,  in  order  to  enter  fully  into  its  scope,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the 
poet  attentively  through  all  the  elegant  connexions  of  his  own  method. 

Sanadon,  and  a  late  German  critic,  M.  Enge],  have  supposed,  that  tb« 
great  purpose  of  Horace,  in  the  present  epistle,  was  to  ridicule  the  pre- 
tending poets  of  his  age.  Such,  however,  it  is  conceived,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  his  primary  object,  which  would  in  some  degree  have  been 
in  contradiction  to  the  scope  of  his  epistle  to  Augustus.  (Dunlop^s  £o- 
num  Literature,  vcL  3,  p.  270.  seqa.)  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the 
theory  of  Ast,  which  is  in  efiect  identical  with  that  of  Sanadon  and  £ngel. 
Ast  supposes  that  Horace,  in  composing  this  epistle,  had  in  view  the 
Phedrus  of  Plato,  and,  that  as  in  the  Greek  dialogue,  the  philosopher  ri- 
dicules the  rhetoricians,  so  Horace  wishes  to  indulge  his  raillery  at  the 
worthless  poets  of  his  time.  Ddring  maintains,  that  the  object  of  Horace, 
in  the  present  piece,  is  to  guard  against  the  pernicious  influence  of  the 
bad  poets  of  the  day,  and  that  he  therefore  gives  a  collection  of  precepts, 
unconnected  it  is  true,  yet  having  ail  a  direct  bearing  on  the  object  at 
which  he  aims,  and  describing,  as  well  the  excellencies  in  comp<3sition 
that  should  be  sought  after,  as  the  errors  and  defects  that  ought  to  be 
carefully  avoided.  Finally,  De  Bosch,  in  his  notes  to  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy, supposes  that  the  poem  was  not  actually  addressed  to  any  of  the 
Pisos,  but  that  the  poet  made  use  of  this  name  by  way  of  prosopopoeia. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  theory  of  Wieland  has  supplanted 
Hurd's,  and,  as  we  have  given  an  outline  of  the  latter,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  subioin  a  slight  sketch  of  the  former ;  the  more  especially  as  we 
intend  to  follow  it  in  our  Explanatory  Notes  on  this  piece.  We  will  use 
the  words  of  Colman.  "  The  poet  begins  with  general  reflections  ad- 
dressed to  his  three  friends.  In  these  preliminary  rules,  equally  necessary 
to  be  observed  by  poets  of  every  denomination,  he  dwells  on  the  import- 
ance of  unity  of  design,  the  danger  of  being  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of 
partial  beauties,  the  choice  of  subjects,  the  beauty  of  order,  the  elegance 
and  propriety  of  diction,  and  the  use  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  several  difierent  species  of  poetry :  summing  up  this  intro- 
ductory portion  of  his  Epistle  in  a  manner  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  con- 
clusion of  it.  * 

**  Descriptas  servare  vices,  operumque  cdores, 
Cur  ego  ai  nequeo  igmtroque,  poeta  aeUutor  ? 
Cur  neacire,  pudens  prove,  quam  discere  malo  7" 

From  this  general  view  of  poetry,  on  the  canvass  of  Aristotle,  but  entirely 
after  his  own  manner,  the  writer  proceeds  to  give  the  rules  and  the  history 
of  the  drama,  adverting  principally  to  Tragedy,  with  all  its  constituents 
and  appendages  of  diction,  fable,  character,  incidents,  chorus,  measure, 
music,  and  decorations.  In  this  part  of. the  work,  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  best  critics,  and  indeed  (I  think)  according  to  the  mani- 
fest tenor  of  the  Epistle,  he  addresses  himself  entirely  to  me  two  young 
Pisos,  pointbg  out  to  them  the  difficulty,  as  well  as  the  excellence,  of  the 
dramatic  art,  msisting  on  the  avowed  superiority  of  the  Grecian  writers, 
and  ascribing  the  comparative  failure  of  the  Romans  to  negligence  and 
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the  love  of  gain.  The  poet,  having  exhausted  this  part  of  his  subject, 
suddenly  drops  a  e^econd,  or  dismisses  at  once  no  less  than  two  oi  the 
three  persons,  to  whom  he  originally  addressed  his  Epistle,  and,  turning 
short  on  the  elder  Piso,  most  earnestly  coniures  him  to  ponder  on  the 
danger  of  precipitate  publication,  and  the  ridicule  to  which  the  author  of 
-wretched  poetry  exposes  himself.  From  the  commencement  of  this  par- 
tial address,  0  major  juvemim,  &.c.  (verse  366)  to  the  end  of  the  poem^ 
almost  a  fourth  part  of  the  tohoUf  the  second  person  plural,  Pisones ! — Vos  ! 
— Vosy  0 Pompliua  sanguis!  &c.  is  discarded,  and  the  second  person 
singular,  Tuy  T«,  Tibi,  &c.  invariably  takes  its  place.  The  arguments, 
too,  are  equally  relative  and  personal ;  not  Only  showing  the  necessity  of 
study,  combined  with  natural  genius,  to  constitute  a  poet ;  but  dwelling 
on  the  peculiar  danger  and  delusion  of  flattery,  to  a  writer  of  i^nk  and 
fortune ;  as  well  as  the  inestimable  value  of  an  honest  friend,  to  rescue 
him  from  derision  and  contempt.  The  Poet,  however,  in  reverence  to 
the  Muse,  qualifies  his  exaggerated  description  of  an  infatuated  scribbler, 
with  a  most  noble  encomium  on  the  use  of  good  poetry,  vindicating  the 
dignity  of  the  Art,  and  proudly  assertmg,  that  the  most  exalted  characters 
would  not  be  disgraced  by  the  cultivation  of  it 


«  J^e  forte  pudori 

8U  tibi  Musay  lyrm  solers,  et  cantor  »ApoUoy 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  the  satirical  picture  of  a  frantic  bard, 
with  which  Horace  concludes  his  epistle,  he  not  only  nms  counter  to 
what  might  be  expected  as  a  corollary  of  an  Essay  on  the  Jirtof  Poetry^ 
but  contradicts  his  own  usual  practice  and  sentiments.  In  his  Epistle  to 
Augustus,  instead  of  stigmatising  the  love  of  verse  as  an  abominable 
phrenzy,  he  calls  it  a  slight  madaess  {levis  hmc  insama)^  and  descants  on 
its  gooH  effects,  {quantas  virtutes  habeatj  sic  coUige  I)  In  another  epistle, 
speaking  of  himself,  and  his  attachment  to  poetry,  he  says, 


"  tibi  quid  daiur  ort, 

lUudo  chartis :  hoc  est  mediocribus  iUis 
Ex  viliis  vnum,^*  &c — : 

All  which,  and  several  other  passages  in  his  works,  almost  demonstrate^ 
that  it  was  not  without  a  particular  purpose  in  view  that  he  dwelt  so  for* 
cibly  on  the  descrintion  of  a  man  resolved 


— "  in  spite 

Of  nature  and  his  stars  to  write." 

Various  passages  of  this  work  of  Horace  have  been  imitated  in  Vida»« 
Poeticorum ;  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Essay  on  Poetry  ;  in  Roscom- 
mon, On  Translated  Verse  ;  in  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism  ;  and  in  Boi- 
leau's  •Srt  Poetique*  The  plan,  however,  of  this  last  production  is  more 
closely  formed  than  any  of  the  others  on  the  model  of  Horace's  Epistle* 
Like  the  first  division  of  the  Ars  Poetica,  it  commences  with  some  gen« 
eral  rules  and  introductory  principles.  The  second  book  touches  on  ele- 
giac and  lyric  poetry,  which  are  not  only  cursorily  referred  to  by  Horace, 
but  are  introduced  by  him  in  that  part  of  his  epistle  which  corresponds 
to  this  portion  of  the  present  work.  The  third,  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  by  much  the  longest  of  the  piece,  chiefly  treats,  in  the  manner 
of  Horace,  of  dramatic  poetry ;  and  the  concluding  book  is  formed  on 
the  last  section  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Pisos  i  the  author,  however,  omiU 
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tinff  thedefcriptioD  of  the  frantic  b«rd,  and  tenninating  his  critical  work 
with  a  panegyric  on  his  sovereign.  Of  all  the  modern  Arts  of  Poetrj, 
Boileau's  is  the  best.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  brevity  of  its  precepts, 
the  exactness  of  its  method,  the  perspicacity  of  the  remarks,  the  proprie- 
ty of  the  metaphors  ;  and  it  proved  of  the  utmost  utility  to  his  own  na^ 
tion,  in  diffusing  a  just  mode  of  thinking  and  writing,  in  banishing  every 

ries  of  false  wit,  and  introducing  a  pure  taste  for  the  simphcitj  ol 
ancients.  Boileau,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  last  book,  avows,  and 
glones  as  it  were  in  the  charge,  (hat  bis  work  is  founded  on  that  of  Uo- 
rmce. 

**Pour  moi,  qui  jus<|u'ici  nourri  dans  la  Satire, 
N'ose  encore  manier  la  Trompette  et  la  Lyre  ; 
Vous  me  venez  pourtant,  dans  ce  champ  glorieux  ; 
Vous  offirir  ces  lemons,  que  ma  Muse  au  PamassCy 
Rapporta,  jeune  encore,  du  eomnuree  <r  Horace*^* 

1 — 14.  1.  Humano  capiH  cervieem  pictcr  eqwmmij&c.  The<  epistle 
begins  with  the  general  and  fundamental  precept  of  preserving  an  unity 
in  the  subject  and  disposition  of  every  piece.  A  poet,  who  neglects  this 
leading  principle,  and  produces  a  work,  the  several  parts  of  which  have 
no  just  relation  to  each  other  or  to  one  grand  whole,  is  compared  to  a 
painter,  who  puts  on  canvass  a  form  of  heterogeneous  character,  its  mem- 
oers  taken  from  all  kinds  of  animals.  Both  are  equally  deserving  of  ridi- 
cule.— ^2.  Varias  indueere  plumaa,  Inditcere  ("  to  spread")  is  wellapplied 
to  th  e  art  of  painting. — S.  Undique.  "  From  every  quarter  of  creation," 
L  e.  firom  every  kind  of  animal.— 4.  MuUerformosa  supeme.  Elxplain- 
ing  humano  capUi  in  the  first  verse. — 6.  Pisones.  Compare  Introductory 
Remarks,  near  the  commencement. — Isli  tabtdae.  Referring  to  the  pic- 
ture which  has  just  been  described.  iMi  marks  contempt.  7.  Cujus, 
telut  aegri  gomnioy  vanae  fingentur  species.  **  The  ideas  in  which,  like  a 
sick  man*s  dreams,  shall  be  formed  without  any  regard  to  sober  reality." 
— 9.  Pictoribus  atque  poetis  qvidlibet  audendi,  Slc.  This  is  supposed  to 
come  from  the  mouth  of  an  objector  ;  and  the  poet's  reply,  which  is  im- 
naediately  subjoined,  defines  the  use,  and  fixes  the  character,  of  poeHe 
license,  which  unskilful  writers  often  plead  in  defence  of  their  transgres- 
sions against  the  law  oftmity. — 12.  Sed  non  itt  placidis  coeant  immitiOj  &c. 
The  meaning  is,  that  poetical  or  any  other  license  must  never  be  carried 
so  far  as  to  unite  things  that  are  plainly  and  naturally  repugnant  to 
each  other. — 14.  Inceptis  gravikus  plerwnque  et  magna  prof essis,  Sui,  "  Of- 
tentimes to  lofty  beginnings,  and  such  as  promise  great  things,  are  sew- 
ed one  or  two  purple  patdies,  in  order  to  make  a  brilliant  display,"  &c. 
L  e.  Often,  after  exordiums  of  high  attempt  and  lofty  promise,  we  are 
amused  with  the  description  of  a  grove  and  altar  of  Diana,  the  mean, 
ders  of  a  stream  gliding  swiftly  through  pleasant  fields,  the  river  Rhine, 
or  a  rain-bow,  like  so  many  purple  patches  in  a  garment,  that  make,  it 
is  true,  a  ^reat  show,  but  then  are  not  in  their  proper  place.  The  poet 
here  considers  and  exposes  that  particular  violation  of  uniformity,  into 
which  young  poets  especiaUy,  under  the^  influence  of  a  warm  ima^na- 
tion,  are  too  apt  to  run,  arising  from  frequent  and  ill-timed  descriptions. 

19,  80.  19.  Etfortasse  eupressum  scis  simulare,  &c  Horace  compares 
the  poets,  whom  he  has  just  been  censuring,  to  a  painter  who  had  learn- 
ed to  draw  nothing  but  a  cypress-tree.  As  this  painter,  therefore,  would 
represent  the  cypress  in  every  picture  he  was  engaged  to  execute,  so  these 
poets,  altogether  unequal  to  the  management  of  any  individual  subject  ui  a 
pn^ter  way  and  with  a  proper  regard  to  unity  of  design,  were  accustomed 
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to  indulge  in  insulated  descriptions,  and  in  common-place  topics,  which 
had  no  bearing  whateyer  on  the  main  subject.  Hence  the  woras  etfortoi' 
te  cupressum  scis  simularey  &c.  convey,  in  fact,  the  following  meaning ; 
Perhaps,  too,  thou  art  even  skilful  in  these  individual  descriptions,  as  tBo 
painter  who  knew  only  how  to  draw  a  cypress.  But  what  nave  such  de- 
scriptions and  common-place  topics  to  do  with  the  subject  itself?  Evident- 
ly, just  as  much  as  if  the  painter  alluded  to  were  to  place  his  darling  cy- 
press on  the  canvass,  when  employed  to  draw  a  picture  of  shipwreck.— 
20.  Q,uid  hoe,  H  fracHs  enatat  exspes,  &c.  '<  What  is  this  to  the  pur- 
pose, if  he,  who  is  to  be  painted  for  a  given  price,  is  to  be  represented  as 
swimming  forth  hopeless  from  the  fragments  of  a  wreck  ?"  Persons  who 
had  lost  their  all  by  shipwreck,  were  accustomed  to  solicit  charity  by  carw 
rying  around  with  them  a  painting  in  which  the  nusfortune  which  had  be- 
fallen them  was  depicted.  In  the  present  case,  therefore,  Horace  sup- 
poses a  shipwrecked  mariner  to  have  employed  a  painter  for  this  purpose 
who  knew  only  how  to  draw  a  cypress,  and  he  asks  of  what  value  such 
an  object  would  be*  in  the  intendecl  picture,  or  how  it  could  have  any  efiect 
in  exciting  the  compassion  of  others. 

21 — ^24  21.  Amphora  eapU  institui  ;  eurretUe  rota  cur  urceus  exit  7  A 
bad  poet  opens  his  poem  with  something  great  and  magnificent,  but 
amuses  himself  with  trifles.  A  bad  potter  begins  a  large  and  beautiful 
vase,  but  produces  only  a  worthless  pitcher. — 23.  Denique  ait  quidins^ 
gimplex  dwUaxat  et  unum.  <*  In  a  word,  be  the  object  what  it  may,  let  it 
only  be  simple  and  uniform." — 24.  Maxima  part  vatum  deeipimur  8peei$ 
recti.  The  caution  already  given,  respecting  the  observance  of  unity, 
and  the  avoiding  of  ill-timed  descriptions,  is,  observes  Hurd,  according 
to  the  idea  of  Horace,  the  more  necessary,  as  the  fault  itself  wears  the 
appearance  of  a  virtue,  and  so  writers  come  to  transgress  the  rule  of 
right  from  their  very  ambition  to  observe  it.  There  are  two  cases  in 
which  this  ambition  remarkably  misleads.  Thefint  is,  when  it  tempts 
us  to  push  an  acknowledged  beauty  too  far.  Great  beauties  are  always 
on  the  confines  of  great  faults ;  and  therefore,  by  affecting  superior  ex- 
cellence, we  are  easily  carried  into  what  is  deserving  only  of^  censure. 
Thus  (from  line  25  to  30)  brevity  often  becomes  obscurity ;  sublimity, 
bombast;  cautton,  coolness ;  and  a  fondness  for  varying  and  diversifying 
a  subject  by  means  of  episodes,  and  descriptions,  such  as  are  men- 
tioned above  (line  15.,)  will  often  betray  a  writer  into  the  capital  error 
of  violating  the  unity  of  his  piece.  For,  though  variety  be  a  real  ex- 
cellence under  the  conduct  of  true  judgment,  yet  when  affected  beyond 
the  bounds  of  probability,  and  brought  in  solely  to  strike  and  starprise,  it 
becomes  unseasonable  and  absurd.  The  second  instance  in  which  we 
are  misled  by  an  ambition  of  attaining  to  what  is  right,  is,  when,  through 
an  excessive  fear  of  committing  faults,  we  disqualify  ourselves  for  the 
just  execution  of  a  whole,  or  of  such  particulars,  as  are  susceptible  o^ 
real  beauty.  For  not  the  affectation  of  superior  excellencies  only,  biA 
even  In  vitiumdudt  culpae  fuga,  si  caret  arte* 

26 — 38.  26.  Seetaintem  Unia  nervi,  &c.  Horace  is  thought  by  somf 
to  mean  himself  here. — 29.  ProdigialUer,  Happily  chosen  by  Horace^ 
to  carry  the  mind  to  that  fictitious  monster,  under  which  he  had  before 
allusively  shadowed  out  the  idea  of  absurd  and  inconsistent  composi- 
tion.~32.  wEimttiim  circa  ludumfaber  uiius,  tc  "  An  artist,  about  the 
jEmilian  school,  shall,  in  a  manner  superior  to  all  others,  both  express 
the  nails,  and  imitate  in  brass  the  easy-flowing  hair ;  yet  will  he  ful  in 
the  completion  of  his  work,  becao<e  he  will  not  know  how  to  gire  a 
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jast  proportion  to  the  whole.**  The  commencement  of  this  senteno^ 
when  paraphrased,  will  run  as  follows :  Among  the  artists  who  dweB 
around  the  ^milian  school,  th^e  will  probably  be  some  indiridual  or 
other,  who,  &c  According  to  the  scholiast,  ^milins  Leprdus  had  a 
school  of  gladkitors,  where  was  subsequently  the  public  bath  of  Poly- 
cletes.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  school  many  artists  appear  to  hare 
resided. — Unus.  £U]uiYalent  to  ommum  optime;  pra  mnnibvg  edHs  ;  && 
— 35.  Himc  tgo  me,  H  quid  eomponere  curem,  &c  **  Were  I  about  to  be- 
stow labour  upon  any  work,  1  would  no  more  wish  to  imitate  such  a 
one,  than  to  appear  in  public  remarkable  for  fine  black  eyes  and  hair, 
but  disfigured  by  a  hideous  nose." — 38.  Sumite  maUriam  vatris,  qtd  seri- 
bUiSf  ttquamvifAuSj  &c.  The  poet  here  lays  down  another  important 
xn^eeytf  which  results  directly  from  what  has  just  preceded.  If  in  the 
labour  of  literature,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  art,  it  is  all-important  to 
produce  a  complete  and  finished  wJiole,  and  not  to  confine  ourselres 
merely  to  certam  individual  parts  that  are  more  within  our  reach  than 
others,  it  becomes  equally  important  for  us  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  extent  of  our  own  talents,  and  to  be  careful  to  select 
such  a  subject,  as  may,  in  all  its  parts,  be  proportioned  to  our  strength 
and  ability. 

40—46.  40.  Potenter,  "  In  accordance  with  his  abilitie8.»»— 41.  A>e 
facundia  deteret  hunc,  nee  lueidus  ordo.  The  poet  here  enumerates  the 
advantages  which  result  from  our  selecting  a  subject  proportioned  to  our 
powers.  In  the  first  place,  we  will  never  be  wanting  in  the  proper  fund 
of  matter,  wherewith  to  enlarge  under  every  head  ;  which  is  a  main- 
spring of  all  eloquent  writing,  whether  in  prose  or  verse  ;  and,  in  the 
■ecoiM  place,  we  cannot  fail,  by  such  a  welt-weighed  choice,  to  dispose 
of  our  subject  in  the  best  and  most  Uicid  method, — 42.  Ordinis  hoe  virtus 
erit  et  Venus,  &c.  "  This  will  constitute  the  chief  excellence  and  the 
beauty  of  method,  (or  I  am  much  deceived),  that  the  writer  say,  in  the  very 
commencement,  those  things  which  ought  there  to  be  said,  that  he  put 
off  roost  things  and  omit  them  for  the  present."  Horace  explains  here, 
in  a  few  words,  wherein  consists  the  merit  and  beauty  or  that  order 
which  a  poet,  ought  to  follow  in  the  disposition  of  his  subject  j  and  he 
adds  these  words,  out  e^o  falleflr,  from  a  principle  of  modesty,  because 
he  was  going  to  establish  a  new  precept,  upon  the  practice  of  the  great- 
est authors  of  antiquity,  and  one  that  had  never  been  mentioned  by  any 
writer  before  him.— -45.  In  verhii  etiam  tenuis  cautusque  serendis.  **  Nice 
and  cautious  too  in  the  empk>yment  of  words."  The  same  causes  wiU. 
equally  affect  the  language,  as  the  method^  of  poetiy.  To  the  general 
reflections,  thorefore,  on  poetic  distribution,  in  which  Horace  has  thus 
far  indulged,  are  now  properly  subjoined  some  directions  about  the  use 
€f  words. — 46.  Hoc  amety  hoe  spetnat  promissi  earminis  auctor.  Accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  in  the  common  editions,  this  verse  and  the  one 
immediately  preceding  are  transposed.  The  propriety,  however,  of 
Bentley's  position  of  these  lines,  which  we  have  followed  in  our  text,  all 
must  allow.  Gesner  observes  in  its  favour,  that  it  was  customary  with 
the  copyists  when  a  line  was  misplaced  by  them,  to  denote  such  roispTa- 
cinff  by  very  minute  marks,  which  might  easily  become  obliterated  in 
the  lapse  of  time.  To  the  same  effect  are  the  words  of  Baste,  ( Com' 
ment  Paleogr.  j^  958.)  The  expression  in  the  text,  hoc  amet,  hoc  spemat, 
are  equivalent  to  aliud  verbum  amplectatUTi  oliud  rejieiat — 47.  CfdUda 
junctwa,  "  Some  skilful  arrangement"  Junctura,  observes  Hurd,  as 
here  employed  by  the  poet,  is  a  word  of  large  and  general  import,  an^ 
the  same  in  ezpresgion,  as  order  or  disposition  in  a  subject*    The  poei 
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Wontd  Bay,  "  Instead  of  framing  new  words,  I  recommend  to  yon  an j 
kind  of  artful  management  by  which  you  may  be  able  to  give  anew  air 
and  cast  to  old  ones." 

49 — 52.  49.  Indicus  monstrare  recenttbus  abdUa  rerum.  "  To  explain 
some  abstruse  subjects  by  newly-invented  terms."  The  allusion  in  abdUa 
rerum  is  to  things  hitherto  lying  concealed,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
brought  to  light,  L  e.  inventions  and  discoveries,  which  need  of  course 
newly-invented  terms  to  enable  others  to  comprehend  them. — 50.  Fingere 
cinctutis  non  exaudita  Cethegis  continget.  **  It  will  be  allowed  to  coin 
words  unheard  of  by  the  ancient  CethegL"  The  Cethegi  are  here  put 
for  the  ancient  Romans  generally,  and  Horace,  in  full  accordance  with 
his  subject,  and  the  better  to  mark  their  antiquity,  makes  use  of  an  old 
term  eificttUis.  This  epithet  cinctutus  properly  means  "girded  ready  for 
acting,"  and  marks  the  habits  of  the  early  Romans.  It  has  a  special  re- 
ference to  the  Gabine  cincture,  which  was  so  called  when  the  lappet  of 
the  gown,  that  used  to  be  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  was  passed 
around  the  back  in  such  a  manner  as  to  come  short  to  the  breast  and 
there  fasten  in  a  knot;  this  knot  or  cincture  tucked  up  tne  gown,  and 
made  it  shorter  and  straiter,  and  consequently  better  adapted  for  active 
employment. — 51.  SwiUa  pudenter,  "If  used  with  moderation." — 52. 
Habehunt  Mem.  "Will  be  well  received."  Literally:  "Will  enjoy 
authority."— Si  Groico  fonte  cadant  parce  detorla.  *'  If  they  descend, 
with  a  slight  deviation,  from  a  Grecian  source,"  i.  e.  if  we  derive  them 
gently,  and  without  too  much  violence,  from  their  proper  source,  that  is, 
from  a  language,  as  the  Greek,  already  known  and  approved. 

53—59.  53.  Q,uid  autem  dzcUio  Plautoqw,  &c  Caecilius  and  Plau- 
tus,  observes  Hurd,  were  allowed  to  coin,  but  not  Virgil  and  Yarius. 
The  same  indulgence  our  authors  had  at  the  restoration  of  letters ;  but  it 
is  denied  to  our  present  writers.  The  reason  is  plainly  this.  While  arts 
are  refining  or  reviving,  the  greater  part  are  forced,  and  aU  are  content,  to 
be  learners.  When  they  are  grown  to  their  usual  height,  all  afiect  to  be 
teachers.  Whereas  men,  under  the  first  character  of  learners,  are  glad  to 
encourage  every  thing  that  makes  for  their  instruction. — 59.  Signatwn 
prasente  nota  procudere  nomen,  "  To  coin  a  word  impressed  with  the 
current  stamp."  Words  are  here  compared  to  coin,  which  bears  the 
stamp  of  the  reigning  prince.  Procudere  is  Bentley's  felicitous  emenda- 
tion.   The  common  text  has  producere, 

60 — 63.-  60.  UtsUv(t,folnsw(mo8mutantxsinannos,k/c,  With  muton 
Us  supply  se  ;  the  order  of  the  sentence  will  be,  Ut  prima  folia  silvcCf 
nutantts  foliis  in  pronos  annos,  cadunt,  tto,  &c.  Horace  seems  here  to 
liave  had  in  view,  that  fine  similitude  of  Homer,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
{l4Q.seqq.)  comparing  the  generations  of  men  to  the  annual  succession 
of  leaves :  OXtj  ircp  ^AXXtav  ye^w),  roi/iSe  malivSpSv  k.  t.  X. — 63.  Sive,  recepto 
terra  J^eptuno,  &c.  The  allusion  is  to  the  Partus  Jtdius,  or  Julian  Har- 
bour, constructed  by  Agrippa,  under  the  orders  of  Augustus,  and  also  to 
the  draining  of  part  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  the  checking  of  the  m- 
undations  of  the  Tiber.  Asrippa  made  an  opening  in  the  dam  which 
ran  across  the  Sinus  Puteolanus,  fit>m  Baiae  to  the  opposite  shore.  He 
also  cut  through,  at  the  same  time,  the  small  neck  ot  land  which  parted 
the  Avemian  from  the  Lucrine  lake.  The  Portus  Julius  was  in  this  way 
created,  the  name  bemg  given  by  Agrippa  to  the  united  waters  of  the 
Avemian  and  Lucrine  lakes,  together  with  the  fortified  entrance  through 
^the  dam.  This  harbour  was  found  large  enough  to  hold  a  numerous  fleet 
of  vessels  of  "vi'dr,  and  sufficed  for  the  oaily  ei^erdse  of  20^000  eeameD| 
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and  it  M  to  this  practice  of  exercising  his  galleys  and  men  that  AnganAoi 
is  said  to  have  been  indebted  for  his  victory  over  Sextus  Pompeius. 

$5 — ^71.  $5.  SterUisve  diu  paius  aptaque  remisf  &c.  The  reference  is 
to  the  draining  of  a  part  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  {Pomptinoi  paludes),  the 
second  of  the  public  woriis  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  previous 
note. — 67.  Sen  cursum  mutavit  iniquum  Jrugibus  amnis,  &c  Allading 
to  the  third  public  work,  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  note  on  verse 
63 ;  the  checking,  namely,  of  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber. — 68.  Jlforto- 
lia  facta  peribunt,  &c.  If,  argues  the  poet,  these  splendid  works  of  pub- 
lic utility  cannot  withstand  the  power  of  all-destroying  time,  how  can 
the  lighter  and  more  evanescent  graces  of  language  ever  hope  to  escape? 
^-69.  J^edum  semumum  stet  hwios  et  gratia  vivax.  "  Much  less  shall  the 
bloom  and  ele^nce  of  language  continue  to  flourish  and  endure."  Vi- 
vax must  be  jomed,  in  construction,  with  atet,  and  the  expression  stet  vi- 
.  vox  becomes  equivalent  to  jloreat,  maneatque. — 71.  Inhonore.^  **In  es- 
teem.**— Si  volet  xuuSf  tniem  peneSf  &c.  **  If  custom  shall  so  will  it;  un- 
der whose  full  cootrol  is  the  decision,  and  right,  and  staiulard  of  lan- 
guage." 

73 — 78.  73.  Res  gesta  regumque  dttcumquef  &c.  From  reflections  on 
poetry,  at  large,  Horace  now  proceeds  to  particulars ;  the  most  obvious 
of  which  being  the  diflerent /omu  and  measure^  of  poetic  composition,  he 
considers,  in  this  view,  (from  line  75  to  86)  the  four^reat  species  of 
poetry,  to  which  all  others  may  be  reduced,  the  Epic,  Elegiac,  Dramatic 
aitd  Lyric, — 74.  Quo  numero,  "  In  what  numbers,'*  i.  e.  in  what  kind 
of  measure. — 75.  VersibusimparUerjtmctis.  Referring  to  Elegiac  verse, 
and  the  alternate  succession,  in  its  structure,  of  Hexameters  and  Penta^ 
meters. — Q,wrimoma  primvm.  Horace  goes  on  the  supposition  that  the 
term  Elegy  (iXe^«7«v)  was  always  applied  to  this  species  of  verse,  even 
from  its  very  origin,  and  hence  the  derivation  commonly  assigned  to  the 
word  in  question  (iird  t«8  1 1  Xfynv)  leads  him  to  make  the  assertion  that 
the  alternate  succession  of  Hexameters  and  Pentameters  was  first  of  all 
made  the  vehicle  of  mournful  themes,  [n  this  he  is  incorrect.  Com- 
pare note  on  verse  78. — 76.  Voti  senlentia  compos.  "SucceRiful  de- 
sires,** i.  e.  pleasurable  emotions. — 77.  Exiguos  elegos.  "  The  elegy*s 
small  song.**  (Colman.)  Commentators  differ  concerning  th«3  proper 
import  of  exiguos,  as  here  employed.  According  to  some,  tho  epithet 
refers  to  the  humble  nature  of  the  elegiac  style  and  subject,  compared 
with  epic  or  lyric  subtimitv.  Others,  however,  more  correctly  nappose, 
that  Horace  merely  alludes  to  the  forfn  of  this  species  of  verse,  both  as 
consisting  of  unequal  measures,  and  because  elegiac  poems  arc,  gene- 
rally speaking,  shorter  than  others.— 78.  Grammatid  eertant,  et  adhuc 
subjudice  Hs  est.  The  grammarians  here  alluded  to  were  tliose  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  and  the  point  in  controversy  became  with  fbem  a 
fertile  theme  of  discussion,  merely  because  they  confounded  both  times 
and  terms.  The  whole  difiiculty  disappears  the  moment  we  assign  to 
words  their  true  signification.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  distin- 
guish between  the  ele^,  (so  to  call  it)  of  Callinus,  and  the  new  BUyos, 
the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Simonides.  The  first  was  nothing 
more  than  a  Ijnric  poem,  of  a  martial  character,  composed  of  disticha, 
that  is,  of  alternate  Hexameters  and  Pentameters.  Its  origin  is  attri- 
buted to  Callinus,  because  he  is  the  first  poet  known  to  have  employed 
it.  Neither  was  it  called  Elegy  at  first,  but  hros,  a  general  term,  which 
was  subsequently  confined  to  heroic  verse.  The  word  Elegy  (IX<y*c\ 
was  first  applied  to  the  altematiug  Hexameter  and  Pentametex  m  Uif 
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lime  of  SimonideSy  whether  it  was  that  he  himself  introdaeed  the  naiiML 
or  whether  the  mouraful  and  plaintive  nature  of  his  subjects  justified 
this  appellation  from  others.  It  was  only  from  the  days  of  Sinioiiides 
that  the  term  Blegy  was  applied  to  a  poem  composed  of  distichs,  and 
treating  of  some  melancholy  subject.  Hence  we  see,  1.  that  Bbrace  is 
incorrect  in  his  querimonia  primum  {o,  75),  and  2.  that  the  AlexandrUn 
grammarians  were  engaged  in  a  mere  controversy  about  words. 

79-— 85.  69.  ^rchUochum  propria  rdHesarmtwUimnho.  **  Rage  Armed 
Archilochus  with  his  own  iambus."  Alluding  to  the  satires  of  this  poeL 
In  which  the  Iambic  measure  was  employed,  and  also  to  the  story  of 
Lycambes  and  Neobule.  Horace,  by  the  use  of  the  term  proprio,  ex- 
pressly ascribes  to  this  poet  the  invention  of  iambics.  The  opinion  en- 
tertained by  some  critics,  that  Archilochus  merely  improved  this  mea- 
sure, and  was  not  the  actual  inventor,  mapr  be  seen  urged  in  SchoeU^ 
Hist,  Lit,  Gr,  vol.  1.  p.  199. — 80.  Hunc  socci  eeperepedenif  grandesque  co- 
thumi,  "  This  foot  the  sock  and  the  stately  buskin  adopted."  The 
ioeeuSf  or  low  shoe  of  comedyt  and  the  cothurnuSy  or  buskin  of  tragedff, 
are  here  figuratively  used  to  denote  these  two  departments  of  the  drama 
respectively.  81.  Altemis  aptum  sermonihusy  &c.  "  As  suited  for  dia- 
logue, and  calculated  to  surmount  the  tumult  of  an  assembled  audience, 
and  naturally  adapted  to  the  action  of  the  stage." — PoptUaret  vincenttm 
strepitus.  There  are  many  reasons,  observes  Francis,  given  to  explain 
this  remark.  The  cadence  of  iambics  is  more  sensible,  and  their  mea^ 
sures  are  more  strongly  marked,  than  any  other.  ("/rwigriM  peretw 
tiones  eorum  numerorum,^  Cic,  de  OnU.  3,  47.)  The  pronunciation  is 
more  rapid,  and  this  rapidity  forms,  according  to  Aristotle,  a  greater 
pmiber  of  sharp  sounds.  Dacier  adds,  that  the  iambic,  being  less  dif^ 
ferent  from  common  conversation,  more  easily  engaged  the  attention  of 
an  audience.— 83.  Fidibus.  "  To  the  lyre." — 84.  Et  pugilem  victorem^ 
et  equwn  certamne  primum.  Alluding  to  the  lyric  flights  of  Pindar.— 
85.  Et  juvenum  euros  et  libera  vino,  "And  the  love- sick  feelings  of  the 
young,  and  wine's  unbounded  joys."  The  reference  is  to  Sappho  and 
Anacreon. 

86 — 92.  86.  Deseriptas servare vices  operum^jue  cohreSj  &c.  "Why 
am  I  greeted  with  the  name  of  poet,  if  I  am  unable,  and  in  fact  know 
not  how,  to  observe  the  distinctions  that  have  just  been  mentioned,  and 
the  different  characters  that  productions  should  have  in  the  different 
species  of  verse  ?"  As  regards  the  connection  in  the  train  of  ideas, 
compare  the  remarks  of  Hurd :  "  But  the  distinction  of  the  measures  to 
be  observed  in  the  several  species  of  poetry  is  so  obvious  that  there  can 
scarcely  be  anv  mistake  about  them.  The  difficulty  is  to  know  (from 
line  86  to  89)  how  far  each  may  partake  of  the  spirit  of  the  other  with- 
out destrojring  that  natural  and  necessary  difference,  which  ought  to  sub- 
sist between  them  all.  To  explain  this,  which  is  a  point  of  great  nicety, 
he  considers  (from  line  89  to  99)  the  case  of  dramatic  poetry ;  the  two 
species  of  which  are  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  any  two  can  be ;  and 
yet  tiiere  are  times,  when  the  features  of  the  one  will  be  allowed  to  re- 
semble those  of  the  other.  For,  1.  Comedy,  in  the  passionate  partSL 
will  admit  of  a  tragic  elevation  ;  and  2.  Tragedy,  in  its  soft,  distressful 
scenes,  condescends  to  the  ease  of  familiar  conversation." — 89.  Res  eth 
mica.  "A  comic  subject"— 90.  Pnra/M.  "  Of  a  familiar  cast,"  i.  e, 
such  as  are  used  in  describing  the  private  life  that  forms  the  basis  of  co» 
medy,  but  are  unsuited  for  kmgs,  heroes,  and  the  other  characters  of 
tragedy.— 91.  Cw<$Th^«9l^    «  The  banquet  of  Thyestes"  is  here  put 
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for  any  tra^  subject  (rei  tragica.)  Commentators,  in  ffeneral,  siippo«« 
that  thb  is  done  becmose  the  story  of  Thyestes  is  one  of  the  most  tragw 
natore.  Hurd,  howoTer,  assigns  another  and  very  ingenious  explana- 
tion. "  We  may  be  sure/'  observes  this  critic,  **  that  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion was  not  taken  up  at  random  as  the  representative  of  the  rest.  The 
reason  was,  that  the  Thyestes  of  Ennius  was  peculiarly  chai^eable  with 
the  fault  here  censured.  This  allusion  to  a  particular  play,  written  by 
one  of  their  best  poets,  and  frequently  exhibited  on  the  Roman  stagey 
gives  ip'eat  force  and  spirit  to  the  precept,  at  the  same  time  that  it  exem- 
plifies It  in  the  happiest  manner." — 92.  Singula  quaque  locum  teneant  sor^ 
tUa  decenter,  **  Let  each  particular  species  of  writing,  when  once  it  has 
had  its  proper  place  allotted  to  it,  hold  that  place  in  a  becoming  manner." 
The  construction  is,  singida  qwtqucy  sortUa  locum,  teneant  eom  locum  d^ 
center,^ 

93 — 96.  93.  Voeem  toUit.  "  Raises  its  voice.**  Comparethe  scholiast ; 
**  Grandioribus  verbit  vHHur^  and  note  on  verse  86,  toward  the  close.— 
94.  iral%uque  Chremet,  tumido  delitigat  ore.  "  And  angry  Chremes  rails  in 
swelling  strain."  Alluding  to  the  HeautonHmorumenos  of  Terence  {jScL 
6.  Sq*  4.)  where  the  irritated  Chremes  breaks  out  against  his  son.---95. 
Et  tragicut  plerumque  dolet  sermone  vedeslri.  "  And  sometimes  the  tragic 
poet  grieves  in  humble  style."  Tne  poet,  by  a  common  figure,  is  here 
made  to  do  what  he  represents  his  characters  as  doing. — 96.  TeUphuset 
PeUui.  The  stories  ot  each  of  these  princes  became  the  subjects  of  tra- 
gedies. The  allusion  in  the  case  ofTelephus,  is  to  his  wanderings  in 
quest  of  his  parents,  and  to  the  poverty  in  which  he  was  involved  at  the 
tune.  Peleus,  as  is  well  known,  was  driven  into  exile  from  the  court  of 
bis  father  Aeacus,  for  having^  been  accessary  to  the  murder  of  his  bro- 
ther Phorbas. — Uterque  prcjtcU  ampuUas  et  sesqvipedalia  verba,  **  Cai^ 
each  aside  high-sounding  expressions  and  words  a-foot'>and-a-half>lonc.'' 
The  term  ofi^mtta  properly  aenotes  a  species  of  phial  or  flask,  for  hold- 
ing oil  or  vinegar,  havmg  a  narrow  neck  but  swelling  out  below.  Hence 
the  word  is  figuratively  token  to  signify,  inflated  diction,  tumid  language^ 
bombast,  rant,  &c 

99,  100.  99.'  iVon  saiU  est  puUhra  esse  poemata  ;  dtdda  sunto,  **  It  is 
not  enough  that  poems  be  beautiful,  let  them  also  be  afl^cting."  The  re- 
ference in  poemata  is  principally  to  dramatic  compositions. — The  follow- 
ing outline  will  ^ve  a  connected  view  of  the  remainder  of  this  epistle. 
Horace's  discrimination  of  the  several  styles  that  belong  to  the  difierent 
species  of  poetry,  leads  him,  as  has  before  been  remarked,  to  consider 
the  DicHon  of  the  drama,  and  its  accommodation  to  the  circumstances  and 
character  of  the  speaker.  A  recapitulation  of  these  circumstances  car- 
ries him  on  to  treat  of  the  due  management  of  characters  already  known, 
as  well  as  of  sustaining  those  that  are  entirely  original.  To  the  first  ol 
these  the  poet  gives  the  preference,  recommending  known  character9,  as 
well  as  known  subjects  :  and,  on  the  mention  of  tins  joint  preference,  the 
author  leaves  farther  consideration  of  the  Diction,  and  glides  into  dis- 
course upon  the  Fable,  which  he  continues  down  to  the  152d  verBC. 
Having  despatched  the  Fable,  the  poet  proceeds  to  the  consideration  ot 
the  Cfutracters ;  not  in  regard  to  suitable  diction,  for  of  that  he  has  al- 
ready spoken,  but  with  reference  to  the  manners  ;  and  in  this  branch  of 
his  subject,  he  has  as  judiciously  borrowed  from  the  Bhetoric  of  Aristo- 
tle, as  m  other  parts  of  his  epistle  from  the  Poetics.  He  then  directs,  in 
its  due  place,  the  proper  conduct  of  particular  incidents  of  the  fable  ; 
after  which  he  treats  ol  the  Chorus;  from  which  he  naturally  passes  to  the 
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hblory  of  theatrical  Music  ;  which  is  as  naturally  succeeded  by  an  ao- 
couDt  of  the  origin  of  the  Drama  itself,  commencing  with  the  early  di- 
thyrambic  song,  and  carried  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  Neir 
Oreek  Comedy.  From  this  he  proceeds  easily  and  gracefully  to  the  J2o- 
flNcm  SioffCy  acknowledging  the  merits  of  the  writers,  but  pointing  out 
their  detects,  and  assigning  the  causes.  He  then  subjoins  a  few  general 
observations,  and  concludes  his  long  discourse  on  the  drama,  having  ex- 
tended it  to  275  lines.  This  discourse,  together  with  the  result  of  all 
his  reflections  on  poets  and  poetry,  he  then  applies,  in  the  most  earnest 
fuid  personal  manner,  to  the  elder  Piso,  and  with  a  long  peroration,  to 
adopt  an  oratorical  term,  concludes  the  epistle. 

103^112.  103.  Ladent,  "Will  afiect**— 104.  MaU  n  mandata  lo* 
queris,  **•  If  thou  shalt  speak  the  part  assigned  thee  badly,"  i  e.  if  thou 
shalt  not  act  up  to  thy  true  character.  The  reference,  throughout  ^e 
whole  passage,  is,  as  will  be  plainly  perceived,  to  the  actor  on  the  stage. 
Hence  the  explanation  given  to  mandata  by  Jason  de  Nores,  ^^ tibia  scrips 
tore  tradita,^ — 107.  Ludentem  lasciva*  "  Sportive  expressions  a  playful 
look." — 109.  Prius.  •*FVom  our  very  birth."  Equivalent  to  a  prima 
ortt*.— 109.  Juvat,  "  She  delights."—!  1 1.  Post,  "  In  process  of  time," 
i.  e.  as  we  advance  towards  maturer  years.  Post  is  here  opposed  to 
prtU5  in  verse  103. — 1 12.  Si  dicentis  erunl  fortunis  absona  dicta,  &c  "  If 
the  word  of  the  speaker  shall  be  unsuited  to  his  station  in  life  the  Roman 
knights  and  commons  will  raise  a  loud  laugh  at  his  expense."  The  ex 
pression  equites  peditesque  is  mecuit  to  comprehend  the  whole  audience, 
as  well  the  educated  and  respectable,  as  tne  uneducated  and  common 
portion.  In  applying  the  term  vedites  to  the  common  people,  the  poet 
adopts  a  playful  form  of  spee<^,  borrowed  from  military  language,  and 
marking  a  sportive  opposition  to  the  word  equUes, 

1 1 5 — 1 19.  115.  Maturusne  senex.  Compare  Ode  3.  1 5. 4.  <*  Matwro 
proprior  JunerU* — 117.  Mercalome  vagus,  cvltome  virentis  ageUL  The 
msrcator  vagus  is  one  who  has  travelled  much,  has  become  acquainted 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  various  nations,  and  who  is  not  only, 
in  consequence  of  this,  become  more  refined  in  his  own  habits,  but  also 
more  shrewd,  astute,  and  discerning.  The  euUor  tirentis  ageOi,  on  the 
other  hand,  b  a  plain,  honest  country-farmer ;  of  rustic  manners  and 
simple  mind. — 118.  Colchus  an  Assynus  ;  Thebis  nutritus  an  Argis»  The 
Colchians  were  savage  and  inhospitable,  the  Assyrians  refin^,  crafVv, 
and  voluptuous.  The  Thebans  laboured  under  the  imputatioD  of  dull- 
ness (Epist.  2.  1.  244),  the  Argives  were  high-spirited  and  proud. — 119. 
Jiut  famam  sequere,  out  sibi  conyenientia  finge,  scriptor.  "  Thou  that 
writest,  either  fellow  tradition,  or  invent  such  characters  as  are  uniformly 
consistent  with  themselves."  The  connection,  observes  Hurd,  lies  thus: 
<*  Language  must  agree  with  character,  character  with  fame,  or  at  least 
with  Use'/,  Poets,  therefore,  have  two  kinds  of  characters  to  labour 
upon,  either  such  as  are  already  known,  or  such  as  are  of  their  own  in- 
vention. In  the  first  they  are  not  at  hberty  to  change  any  thing ;  they 
must  represent  Achilles,  Ajax,  and  Ulysses,  in  accoraance  with  poetical 
tradition.  And  as  to  what  they  invent  themselves,  it  must  be  uniform  and 
of  a  piece. 

120—1 28.     1 20.  Honoratum  si  forte  reponis  AchSUem,    **  If  haply  thou 

dost  represent  anew  the  honoured  AchiUcs,"  L  e.  dost  represent  anew,  afler 

Homer,  Achilles  honoured  in  the  verses  of  that  ancient  bard. — 121.  /mpt- 

gtr,  iraaundwt  inexoirabiUSf  acer,  ^'Let  him  be  indefatigable,  wrathful,  m- 
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cotoreble,  impetooue.'*  Supply  sU^  and  compare  the  deecriptioii  givm  «l 
thifl  warrior  in  the  Iliad,  (20.  401.) — 123.  Sit  Medea  ferox,  invietaque^ 
Horace,  obserres  Hurd,  took  this  instance  from  Euripides,  where  the  tcfi- 
eonquered  fierceness  of  this  character  is  preserred  in  that  due  mediocrity 
whtoh  nature  and  just  writing  demand. — Flebilia  Ino,  perfidua  Jxion^  Ace 
**Let  Ino  sink  in  tears,  Izion  be  perfidious,  lo  wander,  and  Orestes 
mourn." — 125.  Si  auid  inexperium  acena  committis.  Having  explained 
the  famam  aequere,  Horace  now  proceeds  to  elucidate  the  latter  part  of  the 
line,  out  «M  eonvenientiafinge. — 128.  Dijj^e  est  proprie  cmnmvnia  Ocert. 
*'It  is  difficult  to  handle  common  topics  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them 
appear  our  own  property.''  Many  commentators  regu:d  commutiki,  in  this 
passage,  as  equivalent  to  ignota  indictaque^  and  as  indicating  neto  subjects, 
such  namely  as  have  never  been  handled  by  any  previous  writer,  ana  are 
therefore  common  to  all.  This,  however,  is  deadedly  erroneous.  The. 
meaning  of  this  axiom  of  Horace  should  be  explained  according  to  its 
most  obvious  sense ;  which  is,  as  we  have  rendered  the  passage  above, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  enter  on  subjects  which  every  man  can  handle,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  them  appear  our  own  property,  from  the  manner  in 
which  we  alone  are  able  to  treat  them.  BoUeau  used  to  say  that  he  found 
this  explanation  in  Hermogenes,  {de  Gravit,  apt,  dicend.  §  30.)  and  he 
laboured  strenuously  to  BupPprt  its  correctness.  In  the  British  Critie, 
vol.  5.  p.  356.  tlie  opmion  or  Gaudius,  to  the  same  efiect,  is  cited  by  Dr. 
Parr. 

1S9— 131.  129.  Reetiua  IKaeum  earmen  diducia  in  actus.  The  poet 
has  just  stated  how  difficult  it  is  to  handle  a  common  subject  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  appear  like  a  new  one,  and  our  own  private  property. 
Bu^  though  he  acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  ne  by  no 
means  dissuades  from  it  On  the  contraiy,  he  recommends  it  as  the  more 
correct  and  becoming  course.     Compare  the  remark  of  Gaudius,  cited  in 

a  part  of  the  preceding  note.    **  Difficile  est  ita  tractors  comtnunia tU 

tua  propria,  seu  privata,  seu  nova  fiant,  Hunc  tamen  ego  conatum  tibi 
suadeo.*' — 131.  Publica  nuUeries  privati  juris  erit,  "  A  common  theme 
will  become  thy  private  property."  The  poet  now  proceeds  to  explain,  in 
what  way  we  must  act  it  we  wish  **  proprie  communia  dicere.^  The  ex- 
pres^npuMtcanurtemf  serves  directly  to  elucidate  the  true  meaning  of 
the  term  communia  in  the  128th  verse. — Si  nee  circa  vilem  patulumque  mo^ 
raberis  orbem.  *<If  thou  shalt  neither  dwell  upon  a  round  of  particulars, 
trite  in  their  nature  and  open  unto  all."  The  poet  lays  down  three  rules 
for  attaining  the  object  in  view,  of  which  this  is  the  first:  and  the  meaning 
is,  that,  in  handling  a  common  topic,  we  must  not  spend  our  time  on  the 
qr»tem  or  circle  of  fables,  in  vogue  among  all  poets  in  relation  to  it,  but 
must  strike  out  something  new  for  ourselves. — 133.  JSTec  verbum  verbo 
eurabis  reddere,  &c.  The  second  rule :  not  to  be  translators  instead  of 
lmitators.-^135.  AVe  desiHes  imitator  in  arctum,  &c.  The  third  rule :  not 
to  be  slavish  in  o\a  bnitation,  or  advance  so  far  as  to  involve  ourselves  in 
circumstances  whence  we  cannot  retreat  witli  honour,  or  without  violating 
the  very  laws  we  have  established  for  the  conduct  of  the  poem.  Hence 
the  passage  may  be  rendered  as  follows :  '*Nor  shalt  leap,  as  an  imitatot, 
Into  such  straits,  whence  either  a  sense  of  shame  or  the  rules  of  thy  work 
may  forbid  thee  to  retreat"  i*  o.  nor,  like  a  servile  imitator,  shalt  fetter 
thyself  by  such  narrow  rules,  as  to  be  entangled  bevond  the  power  of  re- 
treat, without  violating  what  honour  and  the  rules  oi  our  work  demand.— 
Arctum,  Understand/octim.  Some  commentators  suppose,  that  die  t«* 
ftrance  is  here  to  the  &ble  of  the  goat  in  the  well. 
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156 — 141.  136.  JWc  sic  mcipiesy  &c.  Most  of  the  critics  obsenre,  re- 
marks Colman,  that  all  these  documents,  deduced  from  the  Epic,  are  ini 
tended,  like  the  reduction  of  the  Iliad  Into  acts,  as  directions  and  admo- 
nitions to  the  dramatic  writer. — Ut  scriptor  cyclicus  dim.  "  Like  the  cyc- 
lic bard  of  old."  By  the  cyclic  poets,  are  meant  a  class  of  bards,  who 
selected,  for  the  subjects  of  their  productions,  things  transacted  as  well 
during  the  Trojan  war,  as  before  and  after  ;  and  who,  in  treating  these 
subjects,  confined  themselves  within  a  certain  round  or  cycle  of  fablo. 
From  the  hackneyed  nature  of  these  themes,  the  term  cycHcus  came  at 
length  to  denote  a  poet  of  inferior  rank,  and,  indeed,  of  little  or  no  merit. 
— 137.  Fortunam  Priami  cantabo  et  nobile  belhim,  'Aefvu  Ilf  i4/(o*o  r^X^v 
w6\t/i6¥  r<  kXu»v6v. — 139.  Parturiunt  monies f  &c.  Alluding  to  the  well- 
known  fable  of  the  mountain  and  the  mouse  ;  and  applied,  as  a  prover- 
bial expression,  to  all  pompous  and  imposing  beginnings  which  result  in 
nothing. — 140.  Q,uanto  rectius  Ate,  qui  nit  molitw  inepte,  "  How  much 
more  correctly  does  he  begin  who  attempts  nothing  injudiciously."  The 
allusion  is  to  tiomer,  and  Horace  opposes  to  the  pompous  and  swelling 
exordium  of  the  cyclic  poet,  the  modesty  and  reserve  of  Homer  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Odyssey. — 141.  JHc  mihi,  Musa^  virum,  &c.  Horace 
here  includes  in  two  lines  the  three  opening  verses  of  the  Odyssey. 
The  Roman  poet  does  not  mean  his  lines  as  a  translation  of  these,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  tenn,  but  merely  wishes  to  convey,  in  his  native 
tongue,  some  idea  of  the  simplicity  and  modesty  that  mark  the  Homerio 
exordium. 

143 — 151.  143.  ^on  Jumum  ex  fulgore,  &c.  The  meaning  is,  that 
Homer  does  not  seek  to  begin  with  a  flash  and  end  in  smoke,  but  out  of 
smoke  to  bring  glorious  light,  and  surprise  us  with  the  brilliant  and  daz- 
zling cjreations  of  his  fancy. — 144.  Uptdosa  miracida.  "His  brilliant 
wonders." — 145.  Cyclope.  Alluding  to  Polyphemus, — 146.  .Ycc  reditum 
Diomedisy  &c.  Horace  does  not  mean  by  the  "  Return  of  Diomede," 
any  particular  production  of  Homer*s,  but  only  wishes  to  give  us  a  gene- 
ral idea  of  his  manner  of  writing,  and  to  show,  that  he  does  not,  like 
some  droning  cyclic  poet,  begin  with  events  which  happened  long  before 
the  main  action  of  his  poem,  and  have  no  immediate  or  necessary  con- 
nection with  it.  Antimachus,  a  cyclic  bard,  had  made  a  poem  on  the 
Return  of  Diomede,  and  commenced  the  adventures  of  that  hero  from 
the  death  of  his  uncle  Meleager,  by  which  means  he  gave  a  ridiculous 
beginning  to  the  action  that  formed  the  subject  of  his  work.  So  also, 
another  cyclic  poet,  (supposed  by  some  to  have  been  Stasinus  of  Cyprus) 
began  an  account  of  the  Trojan  war  with  the  nativity  of  Helen,  or  the 
stol'y  of  Led  a  and  the  eggs. — 148.  In  madias  res.  Horace  means  that 
Homer,  at  the  outset  of  the  Iliad,  does  not  delay  us  by  a  previous  expla- 
nation of  the  causes  which  brought  on  the  angry  strife  between  Achilles 
and  Agamemnon,  but  commences  at  once  with  an  allusion  to  the  wrath 
of  Pelides,  (M^vtv  &siSs  $ed  /),  as  if  the  causes  that  led  to  it  were  already 
known  to  his  hearer. — 150.  Tractata  nitescere,  A  metaphor  taken  from 
things  polished  from  the  force  of  handling.  History,  and  a  poet's  imagi- 
nation, may  fhrnish  him  with  a  great  variety  of  incidents,  but  his  own 
judgment  must  direct  him  in  the  choice  of  then. — 151.  Mqueitamen^ 
Utur,  sic  vera  fidsis  remiscetf  &,c  "And  moulds  his  fictions  in  such  a 
way,  so  blends  what  is  false  with  what  is  true,"  &c.  The  meanvig  is, 
that  Homer  so  intermingles  fiction  with  reality,  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  poem,  and  so  strictly  connects  all  the  parts,  as  to  give  the  entire 
production  an  air  of  probability,  and  make  th«  beginning,  middle^  and 
end,  exactly  correi^nd. 
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15S— 157.  153.  JlidtBa  manentU^  <<  Who  will  wait  until  the  curtein 
rises,"  I  e.  who  will  wait  until  the  end  of  the  play:  who  will  listen  with 
delight  to  the  whole  performance.  Literally,  "who  waits  for  the  cur- 
tain." We  have  rendered  this  phrase  in  accordance  with  Roman  usag:e. 
If  translated  with  reference  to  modem  custom,  it  would  be,  **who  will 
wait  until  the  curtain  falls."  Consult  note  on  Epist.  2. 1.  189. — 155. 
Voa  PlatulUe,  All  the  old  tragedies  and  comedies  acted  at  Rome  con- 
cluded in  tlids  manner.  The  phrase  is  eauivalent  to  our  modem  expres- 
sion, "Your  plaudits,"  or,  "clap  your  hands."  Who  the  cantor  waa^ 
that  addressed  these  words  to  the  audience,  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Daci^r 
thinks  it  was  the  whole  chorus ;  others  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  single 
actor ;  some,  the  prompter,  and  some,  the  composer.  The  second  of 
these  opinions  is  prob8d>ly  the  moro  coiTCct  one. — 156.  ^talis  cujusque 
notandi  sunt  tilfi  mwea,  &c  The  manners  must  be  well  distinguished 
and  strongly  marked,  designandi,  exprimendu  The  connection  in  the 
train  of  ideas  is  given  by  Hurd,  as  follows :  "  But  though  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  these  rules  will  enable  the  poet  to  conduct  his  plot  to  the  best 
advantage,  yet  this  is  not  all  that  is  required  in  a  perfect  tragedy.  If  he 
would  seize  the  attention,  and  secure  the  applause  of  the  audience,  some- 
thing farther  must  be  attempted.  He  niu^t  be  particularly  studious  to 
express  the  manners.  Besides  the  peculiarities  of  o^ce,  temper,  conditicn, 
country,  &c  before  considered,  all  which  require  to  be  drawn  with  the 
utmost  fidelity,  a  singular  attention  must  be  had  to  the  characteristic  diA 
fcrences  of  ag-e." — 1 57.  J)/[obUibuaq'ue  decor  naturis  dandus  et  annU,  "  And 
a  suitable  cnaracter  assigned  to  varying  dispositions  and  years,"  i.  e.  a 
certain  decorum  or  propriety  must  be  observed  in  depicting  the  naturea 
or  dispositions  of  men,  as  they  vary  with  years. 

158 — 165.  158.  Redder e  voces,  **To  express  himself  in  words,"  i.  o. 
who  has  now  learnt  to  speak.  ( Q,ui  ex  infante  jam  foetus  est  puer. )  The 
poet  here  begins  with  a  beautiful  description  of  the  different  ages  of  life, 
based,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  description  given  by  Aristotle  in  his 
Art  of  Rhetoric. — 159.  GestU  paribus  colludere.  Compare  Aristotle, 
Rhet,  2.  11.  Kai  ^iXd^ot,  fu2  ^^Xh-aipoi,  fiaXAov  t&v  £XXiav  ^Xiki&p. — Et  tram 
colUgit  et  ponit  temere.  "  And  is  quick  in  contracting  and  in  laying  aside 
anger."  Compare  Aristotle,  ibid,  kuI  ^viukoI  Ka%.  i^vdvuoti  koI  dot  ixoXovBeiv 
T^  bpnH, — 160.  Et  mutatur  in  hcras.  Compare  Aristotle,  ibid,  tliitrdSoXot 
ii  Kal  i(/./icopot  upbs  rd;  hiBvylai. — 161.  Tandem  custode  remoto.  The  word 
tandem  marks,  in  a  very  p^e^ing  manner,  the  impatience  of  the  young 
to  be  freed  from  restraint. — 162.  Et  aprici  gramine  campi.  Alluding  to  ^ 
the  gymnastic  exercises  wont  to  be  performed  in  the  Campus  Martins. 
163.  Cereus  in  vitium  fiecti,  "  As  pliable  as  wax  in  being  bent  towards 
rice."  With  cereus  compare  the  Greek  k/joivos, — 164.  Utilium  tardus 
^ovisor,  "  A  slow  provider  of  useful  things,"  i.  e.  slow  in  discerning  his 
true  interests,  and  in  providing  for  the  future.  Compare  Aristotle,  Rhet 
2.  11.  Kal  fiSXXoy  aHpoHtfrai  irpdrruv  rd  xaAd  tQv  wfn^cpdvruv, — Prodigvs  CBris, 
Compare  Aristotle,  ibid.  <piXoxp^naToi  Si  fiKiara,  iiH  rb  it^na  hSiias  ircircipdoH 
0a{.— 165.  SxjUtlimis,  "  Presumptuous."  Compare  Aristotle,  ibid,  Koi 
ueyaUtlfvxot. — Cupidusque,  "And  Amorous."  Compare  Aristotle,  t6uf. 
Koi  r&v  ircfi  rb  (rfi/ia  ht$viii(av,  ndXiara  dKoXovOririKol  slvi  rais  irepl  rd  i^poSinai 
Kol  iKparsis  ra^nis* 

166 — 178.  Conversis  studiis,  "  Our  inclinations  having  undei^one 
a  chan|!:e." — JEtas  animusque  virUis.  "  The  age  and  spirit  of  manh<K>d.^ 
Aristotle  fixes  the  full  vigour  of  the  body,  from  thirty  years  to  thirty-five, 
and  of  the  mind  until  about  for^-nine. — 169.  Circumveniunt.    **  £lDcon»> 
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pass." — 170.  Q,uairit,  et  inventus  miser  dbsHnet,  Compare  Aristotle^ 
Rhet,  2.  13.  6aTs  oirt  hiBviirrriKoXi  oirs  irpaKTiKoty  Kara  reLshiOvulaSt  iXAa  hari 
H  Kipdos'  6tb  ouKpaoviKoX  i^alvovrai  o\  rtiXiKovT9ii  aX  re  yap  ImQv^lai  avtUacii  mi 
iovXt6ov9i.  T(^  Kipiti, — 171.  Vel  quod  res  omnes  timide  gelideque,  &c.  Com« 
pare  AristoUe,  ibid,  ical  itikci  koI  vdvra  vpofoStjTiKot'  harrtus  yip  StdKuvrat 
rots  vhis'  Karexifvynhoi  ydp  tlciv  o\  il  Ocpitol'  &crt  •KpotoioneirotnKt  rd  yvpas  r% 
iuXtqr  Koiydp  h  <p66os  xaTaxpv^is  Hs  lari — 172.  Spe  longtis.  "  Ever  hoping 
for  a  more  prolonged  existence." — Jividusqve  futuru  **  Greedy  of  the 
future." — 173.  DifficUis.  "Morose." — Laudator  temporis  acti  se  puero. 
Compare  Aristotle,  Rhet,  ibid,  StareXodai  ydp  rd  yivontva  A/yovrcs*  iva/tifi- 
w^Koithoi  ydp  fiSorrai, — 175.  ^nni  venientes,  k,c.  Aristotie,  as  already 
remarked  (note  on  verse  166,)  considers  the  powers  of  the  body  in  a  state 
of  advancement  till  the  35th  year,  and  the  faculties  of  the  mmd  as  pro- 
gressively improving  till  the  49th,  from  which  periods  they  severally  de- 
cline. This  will  serve  to  explain  the  anni  venientes,  and  recedentes,  of 
Horace. — 178.  Semper  in. adjunctis  cevoqusnufrabimur  aptis.  **We  are 
always  to  dwell  with  particular  attention  upon  those  ^ings  that  ar6 
joined  to,  and  proper  for,  each  individual  a^e,"  L  e.  we  must  always  pay 
particular  attention  to  whatever  is  charactenstic  and  proper  in  each  stage 
of  life. 

179 — 188.  179.  JhU  tigihir  res  in  seenis  out  acta  refertur.  "An  action 
is  either  represented  on  the  stage,  or  is  there  related  as  done  elsewhere." 
Kurd  gives  the  connection  as  follows :  The  misapplication,  just  now 
mentioned  (lines  176  and  177)  destroys  the  credibility.  This  puts  the 
poet  in  mind  of  another  misconduct,  which  has  the  same  effect,  viz.  intus 
digna  geri  promere  in  scenanu  But,  before  he  makes  this  remark,  it  was 
proper  to  premise  a  concession  to  prevent  mistakes,  viz.  Segnius  irritant 
animoSf  &c. — 182.  JVbn  tamen  intus  digna  gerif  &c.  The  idea  intended 
to  be  conveyed  is  this,  that,  though  wtiat  we  see  done  afiects  us  more 
strongly  than  what  we  merely  hear  related,  still  {tamen)  we  must  not  let 
this  principle  carry  us  so  far  as  to  bring  upon  the  stage  things  only  fit  to 
be  done  behind  the  scenes  {intus.) — iS.  Quo;  mox  narret  faenndia  p/ra- 
sens.  "Which  the  animated  narrative  of  some  actor,  appearing  on  the 
staff e,  may  presently  relate."  Some  commentators  make  proisens  refer 
to  uie  circumstance  of  theactor^s  having  been  present  at  the  scene  which 
he  describes;  The  acceptation  in  which  we  have  taken  it,  however,  is 
much  more  simple  and  obvious. — 195.  ^e  pueros  coram  poputo  Medea  tru» 
ddet.  Seneca  violates  this  rule  also,  and  represents  Medea  butchering  her 
children  in  the  face  of  the  spectators,  and  aggravates  the  cruelty  of  the 
execution  with  all  thehorrors  of  a  lingering  act — 186.  ^ut  humana  palam 
coquat  extay  &c.  An  allusion  to  the  ccena  ThyesltZy  mentioned  at  verse  91. 
— 187.  In  avem.  According  to  Anacreon,  "Virgil,  Propertius,  and  others, 
she  was  changed  into  a  nightingale ;  but,  according  to  Ovid,  into  a  swal- 
low.— 1S8.  Jncredulus  odi.  "I  view  with  feelings  of  incredulity  and  disgust." 

189 — 192.  189.  ^eve  miner  neu  sit  quintoproductioractufabula.  Whe- 
ther there  be  any  thing  of  reality  and  truth  in  this  precept,  observes 
Francis,  may  be  disputed,  but  the  best  poets,  ancient  and  modem,  have 
held  it  inviolable.  They  have  considered  it  a  just  medium  between  a 
length  which  might ^row  languishing  and  tedious  ;  and  a  shortness  too 
much  crowded  with  incidents. — 191.  JVec  deus  intersit^  nisi  dignus  vindict 
nodus,  "  Nor  let  any  deity  interfere,  unless  a  difficulty  present  itse'f 
worthy  a  god's  unravelling."  As  regards  the  peculiar  force  of  the  term 
vindex,  compare  the  remark  of  Gesner :  "  Vindex  Mt,  qui  summo  in  pe* 
ncido  vtrsantem  subito  liberat  et  mptf."    Horace  intends  tliis  pfecept  as  • 
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censore  opon  a  common  fault  among  the  ancient  Tracic  poets,  that  of 
having  recourse  to  some  deity  for  the  unravelling  of  tne  plot,  whenever 
they  were  at  a  loss  in  relation  to  it.  He  was  made  to  descend  in  a  ape- 
cies  of  machine  ;  whence  the  expression,  deus  ex  mackina. — 192.  Aec 
quarta  loqtd  persona  laboret,  Horace  here  enjoins  on  the  Roman  drama- 
tist the  practice  so  strictly  observed  among  tne  Greeks,  of  confining  the 
number  of  actors  to  three.  In  the  origin  of  the  drama  the  memben  of 
the  chorus  were  the  only  performers.  Thespis  was  his  own  actor,  cr.  in 
other  words,  he  first  introduced  an  actor  distmct  from  the  chorus.  .£8- 
chylus  added  a  second,  and  Sophocles  a  third  ;  and  this  continued  to  be 
ever  after  the  legitimate  number.  Hence,  when  three  characters  happened 
to  be  already  on  the  stace,  and  a  fourth  was  to  come  on,  one  of  the  three 
was  obliged  to  retire,  change  his  dress,  and  so  return  as  the  fourth  per- 
BO  naff  e.  The  poet,  however,  might  introduce  any  number  of  mvies,  as 
guards,  attendants,  &c. 

1 93 — 200.  1 93.  Jlctcria  partes  Chorvt  officiumque  virUe  defendat  **  Let 
the  chorus  supply  the  place  of  a  performer,  and  sustain  an  active  part  in 
the  representation."  According  to  the  rules  of  the  ancient  drama,  the 
chorus  was  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  actors,  and  its  coryphaeus,  or 
head,  spoke  for  the  whole  number  composing  it.  As  regards  tne  expres- 
sion officium  virilet  compare  the  explanatory  comment  of  Hurd :  ^  Qfficium 
virile  means  a  strenuous,  diligent  office,  such  as  becomes  a  person  int^ 
rested  in  the  progress  of  the  action.  The  precept  is  levelled  against  the 
practice  of  those  poets,  who,  though  they  allot  the  part  of  a  persona  drama- 
tis to  the  chorus,  yet  for  the  most  part  make  it  so  idle  and  insignificant  a 
one,  as  is  oflittle  consequence  in  the  representation. — 194.  Aeu  qvid  nudiot 
intercinal  actusj  &c  **  Nor  let  it  sing  any  thing  between  the  acts  that  does  not 
In  some  way  conduce  to,  and  connect  itself  aptly  with,  the  plot"  How  neces- 
sary this  might  be  to  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  remarks  Hurd,  cannot 
certainly  appear :  but  if  the  practice  of  Seneca  may  give  room  for  any  sus- 

Eicion,  It  snould  seem  to  have  been  much  wanted ;  in  whom  I  scarcely  b&> 
eve  there  is  a  single  instance  of  the  chorus  being  employed  in  a  manner 
consonant  to  its  true  end  and  character. — 196.  IIU  bonis  Javeatque  et  con- 
sUietur  amice,  **Let  it  both  take  the  side  of  the  good,  and  give  them  friend- 
ly advice." — 197.  Et  amet  pacare  tvmintes.  The  common  text  has  peccare 
timentes. — 198.  Mensa  brevis.  <*  Of  a  frugal  table."  Compare  Epist.  1. 
14.35.  **  Cctna  brevisJ" — 199.  Et  apertis  otia  portis,  "And  peace  with 
open  gates." — 200.  Jlle  tegat  commissa,  "  Let  it  keep  concealed  whatever 
secrets  are  entrusted  to  it"  The  chorus  being  present  throughout  the 
whole  representation,  was  often  necessarily  entrusted  with  the  secrets  ol 
the  persons  of  the  drama. 

202—209.  202.  Tibia  tion,  ut  nunc,  &c.  Tragedy  having  been  on. 
ginally  nothing  more  than  a  chorus  or  song,  set  to  music,  from  which 
practice  the  harmon;^  of  the  regular  chorus  in  after  times  had  its  rise,  the 
poet  takes  this  occasion  to  pass  to  a  history  of  theatrical  music. — Orichai' 
CO  vineta,  "  Bound  with  onchalcum,"  i.  e.  brass-bound.  The  reference 
is  either  to  tings  of  metal  placed  around  the  tibia  byway  of  ornament,  or 
to  those  which  marked  the  joints  of  the  instrument  The  orichtUcum  of 
antiquity  (called  by  the  Greeks  ifetxaUos,  i.  e.  mountain-brass)  seems 
to  have  been  a  fictitious  substance  not  a  natural  metal.  They  made  it 
on  the  same  basis  that  we  make  brass  at  present :  but  they  had  several 
ways  of  doing  it,  and  distinguished  it  into  several  kinds. — 203.  Timdt 
timplexque.  "  Of  slender  note  and  simple  form."  Tenuis  is  here  op* 
posed  to  tubae  amvla,  and  simplex  to  ortchako  vincta.^204.  •Sdsjnrar^  tt 
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ndtsae  Cfwris  eratuHUs,  "Was  employed  to  accompany  and  aid  the  cho- 
rus." By  the  term  chorus,  in  the  present  passage,  all  the  actors  are 
meant ;  for,  in  the  origin  of  the  drama,  the  members  of  the  chorus  were 
tlie  only  performers. — Mque  nondum  smssa  nimis  eomplere  aedilia  JUOu. 
**  Apd  to  (ill  with  its  tones  the  seats  of  the  theatre,  that  were  not  as  yet 
too  crowded,"  i.  e.  and  was  loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  over  the  theatre 
M  yet  of  moderate  size: — ^206.  ^umerabiliSy  utpote  parvus.  "Easily 
counted,  as  being  few  in  number."  Not  like  the  immense  crowds  that 
flocked  to  the  public  spectacles  in  the  poet'e  own  day. — 207.  Frugi 
"Industrious."  Frugi  is  generally  rendered  here  by  the  term  ** frugal;*^ 
but  improperly.  It  is  equivalent,  m  the  present  instance,  to  in  rem  suam 
altentus  tt  dUigens. — 208.  Victor,  Refernng  to  populus  in  the  206th  verse. 
— ^209.  Latiormurus,  "A  wider  circuit  of  wall." — Vineoque  placari  Ge- 
nius fesiis  impune  diebus.  ^  And  the  Qenius  to  be  sooth(Kl  on  festal  oc- 
casions with  wine  drunk  freely  by  day,"  i.  e.  and  to  indulge  themselves 
freely  in  mirth  and  wine  on  festal  days.  The  expressions  vino  diumo 
and  impune  have  an  allusion  to  the  early  Roman  custom  which  regarded 
it  as  improper  to  commence  drinking,  or  entertainments,  de  medio  die, 
(consult  note  on  Ode  1.  1.  20.)  as  well  as  to  the  introduction  of  a  more 
social  spirit  by  reason  of  the  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  which  conquest  produced.  As  regards  the  phrase  placari 
Genius,  consult  note  on  Ode  3. 17. 14. 

212 — 214.  212.  Indoctus  qttid  enim  aaperet,  &c.  "  For  what  correct 
means  of  judging  in  such  a  case  could  an  unlettered  clown,  and  otie  just 
freed  from  lalK)ur,  have,  when  mingled  in  motley  groupe  with  the  citi- 
zen, the  base-bora  with  him  of  honourable  birtli?"  There  is  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  application  of  these  lines.  Many 
critics  imagine,  that  the  poet  refers  to  the  rude  and  and  simple  character  ot 
the  early  theatrical  music,  as  taking  its  tone  from  the  unpolished  nature 
of  the  audience  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Others,  however,  with  more 
propriety  make  the  passage  under  consideration  have  allusion  to  what 
immediately  precedes,  and  to  be  intended  as  a  species  of  explanatory 
comment  on  the  lictniia  major,  spoken  of  by  Horace. — 214.  Sic  prised 
motumque  et  btxuriem,  &c.  **  Thus  the  musician  added  both  a  quicker 
movement,  and  richer  modulation  to  the  ancient  art"  By  prisca  arti  is 
meant  the  ancient  music,  the  peculiar  defects  of  which  were,  1.  That  it 
moved  too  slowlv,  and  2.  That  it  had  no  compass  or  variety  of  notes.  It 
was  the  oflSce  of  those  who  played  on  musical  instruments  in  the  per- 
formance both  of  tragedies  and  comedies,  to  give  to  the  actors  and  audi- 
ence the  tone  of  feeling  which  the  dramatic  parts  demanded.  In  tragedy 
the  music  invariably  accompanied  the  chorus.  It  was  not,  however, 
confined  to  the  chorus,  but  appears  to  have  been  also  used  in  the  dia- 
logue, or  at  least  the  monologue  of  the  scenes ;  for  Cicero  tells  of  Rosci- 
us,  that  he  said  he  would  make  the  music  play  slower  when  he  grew 
older,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  keep  up  with  it.  {de  Orat.  1.  60.) 
It  is  not  probable,  however,  as  some  think,  that  comedy  was  a  musical 
performance  throughout :  Mr.  Hawkins,  after  quoting  a  number  of  au^ 
thorities  to  this  purpose,  concludes,  that  comedy  had  no  music  but  be*^ 
tween  the  acts,  except  perhaps,  occasionally  in  the  case  of  marriages  and 
sacrifices,  if  any  such  were  represented  on  the  stage.  {Howies'  En- 
qviry  into  Greek  and  Latin  Poetry,  §  13. — Dvnlop^s  Ronwn  Literature^  voL 
l.p.678.) 

215 — 218.    215,  Traxitque  vagus  per  pvlpita  vestem,    "And  pastfaig 
wp  and  down  drew  a  lengthened  train  along  the  stage."    The  j^pitum 
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wiB  a  wooden  platfomiy  raised  on  the  proscenium  to  the  height  of  llf<t 
feet    This  the  actors  ascended  to  perform  their  parts,  and  here  all  th« 
dramatic  representations  of  the  Romans  were  exhibited,  except  the 
Mimeau  which  were  acted  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  proscenium. — Vo" 
tern.    Alluding  to  the  long  theatrical  robe,  called  o^pua  by  the  Greeks, 
from  96pmt  "  to  drag"  upon  the  ground.     The  present  passage  expresses 
not  only  the  improvement  arising  from  the  ornament  of  proper  aresses, 
but  also  that  resulting  from  the  grace  of  motion :  not  only  the  actor, 
whose  peculiar  office  it  was,  but  the  musician  himself,  conforming  his 
gestures  in  some  sort  to  the  music — ^216.  Sic  etiam  fidihus  voces  erevtre 
severiSf  &c    **  In  this  way,  too,  new  notes  were  added  to  the  severe 
lyre,  and  a  vehemence  and  rapidity  of  language  produced  an  unusual 
vehemence  and  rapidity  of  elocution  in  the  declaimer."    The  poet  is 
here  speaking  of  the  great  improvement  in  the  tragic  chorus  after  the 
Roman  conquests,  when  the  Latin  writers  began  to  inquire  Q,uid  So- 
phocles  et  Theavis  et  JEachyliu  utile  fsrrent.  This  improvement  consisted, 
observes  Hura,  1.  In  a  more  instructive  moral  sentiment :  2.  In  a  more 
sublime  and  animated  expression,  which,  of  course,  produced,  3.  A 
greater  vehemence  in  the  declamation :  to  which  conformed,  4.  A  more 
numerous  and  rapid  music  than  that  which  had  been  produced  by  the 
severe  and  simple  tones  of  the  early  lyre.    All  these  particulars  are  here 
expressed,  but,  as  the  reason  of  the  thing  required,  in  an  inverted  order. 
The  music  of  the  lyre  (that  being  his  subject,  and  introducing  the  rest) 
being  placed  first ;  the  declamation,  as  attending  that,  next ;  the  lan- 
guage, facundiaf  that  is,  the  subject  of  the  declamation,  next ;  and  the 
sentiment,  sententia^  the  ground  and  basis  of  the  lanffua^e,  last — 218. 
UHliumque  sagax  rerum,  et  divina  futuri,  &c    "While  the  sentiments 
expressed,  displaying  an  accurate  acquaintance  vrith  things  of  a  useful 
character,  and  predicting  the  events  of  the  future,  differed  not  in  value 
from  the  oracles  deliver^  at  Delphi."    The  poet  here,  with  great  exacts 
ness,  declares  the  specific  boast  and  excellence  of  the  chorus ;  which 
lay,  as  Heinsius  has  well  observed,  1.  In  inculcating  moral  lessons ; 
and  2.  In  delivering  useful  presages  and  monitions  concerning  future 
conduct  with  an  almost  oracular  prudence  and  authority. 

220,  221.  220.  Carmine  qui  tragico  vUem  certavU  ob  hircum.  Consult 
the  ExcurntSj  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  for  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
developement  of  dramatic  exhibitions  among  the  Greeks. — 221 .  Sgrtste* 
Satjfros  nudamt,  "  Brought  the  wild  Satyrs  naked  on  the  stage,"  i.  e. 
exhibited  on  the  stage  performers  habited  in  skins,  and  resembling  in 
appearance  the  Satyrs  or  fable.  The  allusion  is,  not  to  the  Satyric  cho- 
rus mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  but  to  what  is  st3jled  the  Satyric 
Drama,  the  history  of  which  is  briefly  this.  The  innovations  of  Thespis 
and  Phrynichus  had  banished  the  Satyric  chorus  with  its  wild  pranks 
and  merriment  The  bulk  of  the  people,  however,  still  retained  a  liking 
for  their  old  amusement  amidst  the  new  and  more  reflned  exhibitions. 
Pratinas^  a  native  of  Phlius,  in  accommodation  to  the  popular  feeling, 
invented  a  novel  and  mixed  kind  of  play.  The  poet,  borrowing  from 
Tragedy  its  external  form  and  mythological  materials,  added  a  chorus 
of  Satyrs,  with  their  lively  songs,  gestures  and  movements.  This  was 
called  the  Satyric  Drama.  It  quickly  attained  great  celebrity.  Tba 
Traffic  poets,  m  compliance  with  the  humour  of  tneir  auditors,  deemed 
it  advisable  to  combine  this  ludicrous  exhibition  with  their  graver  pieces. 
One  Satyric  Drama  was  added  to  each  tragic  trilogy,  as  long  as  the 
custom  of  contending  with  a  series  of  plays,  and  not  with  single  pieces, 
continued*  JEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  were  all  distinguished 
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Butyric  composers ;  and  in  the  Cyclops  of  the  latter  we  possess  the  only 
extant  specimen  of  this  singular  exhibition.  {ThmUre  of  tl^e  Greeks,  2eU 
e^.  p.  11 1,  seqq.) — Et  asper  incolumi  gravitate  jocum  tentavit,  "  And  with 
rough  sarcasm  essayed  the  joke,  though  without  abandoning  the  gravity 
of  the  subject" 

224 — 229.  224.  Functusque  sacris,  et  potus,  et  exlex.  **  Just  come  from 
festal  rites,  full  of  the  fumes  of  wine,  wild  and  ungovernable." — ^226. 
Verum  ita  risores,  &c.  "  It  will  be  expedient,  however,  in  such  a  way  tM 
recommend  the  bantering,  in  such  a  way  the  rallying  Satyrs,  to  the  fayout 
of  the  audience,  in  such  a  way  to  turn  things  of  a  serious  nature  into  jest, 
that  whatever  god,  whatever  hero  shall  be  mtroduced,  he  may  not,  con- 
spicuous a  moment  ago  in  regal  gold  and  purple,  descend,  by  means  of 
the  vulgar  language  he  employs,  to  the  low  level  of  obscure  taverns,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  he  spurns  the  giround,  grasp  at  clouds  and  empty 
space."— 229.  Migret  in  ohscuras,  &c.  The  former  of  these  faults,  ob- 
serves Hnrdj  a  low  and  vulgar  expression  in  the  comic  parts,  humili  ser^ 
mane,  would  almost  naturdly  adhere  to  the  first  essays  of  the  Roman 
satyric  drama,  from  the  buffoon-genius  of  the  Atellanse :  and  the  latter,  a 
language  too  sublime  in  the  tragic  part,  nubea  et  inania  capiat,  would  arise 
from  not  apprehending  the  true  measure  and  degree  of  the  tragic  mixture. 
To  correct  both  these,  the  poet  gives  the  exactest  idea  of  the  Satyiic 
Drama,  in  the  image  of  a  Roman  matron  sharing  in  the  mirth  of  a  reli- 
gious festival.  The  occasion  obliged  to  some  freedoms,  and  yet  the  dig- 
nity of  her  character  demanded  a  decent  reserve. 

231—235.  231.  InBxma,  "Disdaining."— 232.  U*  /wiu  matrona 
moveri  jussa  diebus.  The  verb  mooeri  is  here  equivalent  to  saUare, — 
233.  Inhrerit,  «  Will  mingle."— Pati/umpttdi6«nda.  "With  some  degree 
of  modest  reserve.'* — ^234.  J^on  ego  honorata  et  dominantia  nomma  solum, 
&c.  The  common  text  has  inomata,  for  which  we  have  substituted  AofWH 
rata,  the  emendation  of  Hurd.  In  support  of  his  correction  the  critic  re- 
marks as  follows : —I.  The  context,  I  think,  requires  this  chancre.  For 
the  two  faults  observed  above,  (v.  229,  30.)  were,  first,  a  too  low  expres- 
gion,  and,  secondly,  a  too  lofty.  Corresponding  to  this  double  charge, 
the  poet,  havingfixed  the  idea  of  this  species  of  composition,  (v.  231, 2, 3.) 
should  naturally  be  led  to  apply  it  to  both  points  in  question :  first,  to  the 
comic  part,  in  describing  the  true  measure  of  its  condescension  ^  and,  se* 
condly,  to  the  tragic,  in  settling  the  trvie  bounds  of  its  elevation.  And 
this  according  to  the  readingliere  offered,  the  poet  does,  only  ui  an  in- 
verted order.    The  sense  of  the  whole  would  be  this, 

1.  Mn  ego  honorata  et  dondnantia  nomina  solum 
Verbaque,  Fisones,  satyrorum  scriptor  amabo  • 

i,  e.  in  the  tragic  scenes,  I  would  not  confine  myself  to  such  words  only, 
•8  are  in  honour,  and  bear  rule  in  tragic  and  the  most  serious  subjects  | 
tlus  Btateliness  not  agreeing  with  the  condescending  levity  of  the  satire 

2.  JVVc  $Ui  eniXar  tragieo  differre  edori 

Ui  nihU  intersit,  Davusne  loquatur  et  audax 
Pytidas,  emuncto  luerala  Simone  talentumf 
Jin  ctt#tot  famulusque  dH  Silenus  alumni. 


I 
tieme 


e.  nor,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  comic  scenes,  vould  I  mcur  the  other  es» 
erne  oir  a  too  plain  and  vulgar  expression,  this  as  little  soitiDg  its  inho^ 
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rent  matron-like  digni^.  But,  II.  this  correction  improYes  tbe  exprestim 
as  well  as  the  sense.  For,  besides  the  opposition  implied  in  the  distune* 
tive  nee,  which  is  this  way  restored,  dominantia  has  now  its  ffenoine  sensc^ 
and  not  that  strange  and  foreign  one  forced  upon  it  out  of  we  Greek  Ian* 
guage.  As  connected  with  hcnorata,  it  becomes  a  metaphor,  elegantly 
pursued,  and  has,  too,  a  singular  propriety,  the  poet  here  speaking  of 
figurative  terms.  And  then,  for  fumorata  itself,  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
familiar  mode  of  expression  with  Horace.  Thus  (EpisL  2.  2.  112) 
**honore  mdigna  vocabtda  are  such  words  as  have  parum  tplendoris  and 
are  sine  pondered*  And  '<  qua  tunt  in  honore  voeabiUa*^,  is  spoken  of  the 
contrary  ones,  such  as  are  fit  to  enter  into  a  serious  tragic  composition,  in 
this  very  epistle,  Une  71.  {Hurd's  Horace,  vol.  1,  p.  202,  seqq.)  The 
meaning  given  to  dominantia  from  the  Greek,  and  to  which  the  learned 
bishop  alludes,  may  be  best  explained  in  the  words  of  Gesner.  '*  Demi' 
naniia  ex  Grseco  expressum  est,  t^pfO)  i.  e.  propria,  quibus  contraria  sunt 
iffvpa.  Sic  domicUium  habere  dicitur  verbum  m  ea  re,  de  qua  propritf 
mpUit,  adhibetur.  Cie,  Fam.  16.  17.*' — 235.  Satyrorum  scriptor.  The 
term  aatyri  is  here  taken,  as  in  some  of  the  precemog  passages,  for  the 
Satyric  drama  itself. 

236—240,  236.  Tragico  differrt  coUri,  <*  To  deviate  from  the  tragic 
style."  The  dative  is  here  used,  by  a  Grlecism,  for  the  ablative  with  the 
preposition  a, — 237.  Ut  nihil  inlernt,  Damtane  loquatvr,  &c.  It  should 
seem  from  this,  that  the  common  characters  of  Comedy,  as  well  as  the 
gods  and  heroes  of  Tragedy,  had  a  place  in  the  Satyric  Drama,  as  culti- 
vated in  the  days'  of  Horace.  Davus  is  the  name  of  a  slave  in  Terence. 
Pythias  is  the  name  of  a  female  slave  in  the  Eunuchus  of  the  same  author, 
and  also,  as  the  scholiast  informs  us,  in  one  of  the  comedies  of  Lucilius. 
—238.  Emuncto  lucrata  Simcne  identum,  "  Having  gained  a  talent  from 
Simo  whom  she  has  wiped.''  The  poet  purposely  employs  the  low  comic 
word  emuncto,  as  suited  to,  and  in  keeping  with,  the  subject  of  which  ho 
treats. — ^239.  8Henu8.  The  poets  make  him  the  governor  and  foster-father 
of  Bacchus,  and  represent  him  as  borne  upon  an  ass. — 240.  Ex  noio  fic" 
turn  carmen,  sequar,  &c.  <*From  a  well-known  subject  I  will  produce 
such  a  fiction,  that,"  &c.    Sequar  is  here  equivalent  to  extequar.     This 

!>recept,  observes  Hurd,  (from  line  240  to  244.)  is  analogous  to  that  be- 
bre  given  (line  219)  concerning  tragedy.  It  directs  to  form  the  Satyric 
Dramas  out  of  a  known  subject.  The  reasons  are,  in  general,  the  same 
for  both.  Only  one  seems  peculiar  to  the  Satyric  Drama.  For  tbe  cast 
of  it  being  necessarily  romantic,  and  the  persons,  for  the  most  part,  those 
fantastic  beings  called  Satyrs,  the  rd  inotov,  or  probable,  will  require  the 
subject  to  have  gained  a  popular  belief,  without  which  the  representation 
must  appear  unnatural.  Now  these  subjects,  winch  have  gamed  a  popu- 
lar belief,  in  consequence  of  old  tradition,  and  their  frequent  celebration 
in  the  poets,  are  what  Horace  calls  nota;  just  as  newly-invented  subjects, 
or,  which  comes  to  tbe  same  thing,  such  as  had  not  been  employed  by 
other  writers,  indicia,  he,  on  a  hke  occasion,  terms  ignota.  The  connec- 
tion therefore  is  as  follows.  Having  mentioned  Silenus  in  line  239,  one 
of  the  commonest  characters  in  this  species  of  Drama,  an  objection  im- 
mediately offers  itself:  "  but  what  good  poet  will  engage  in  subjects  and 
characters  so  trite  and  hacknied  ?"  the  answer  is,  ex  noto  Jictum  carmen 
$eqtiar,  L  e.  however  trite  and  well  known  this  and  some  other  characters, 
essential  to  the  Satyric  Drama,  are,  and  must  be,  yet  will  theie  be  slill 
room  for  fiction  and  genius  to  show  themselves.  The  conduct  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  play  may  be  wholly  new,  and  above  tltc  ability  of  common 
writers :  tmUum  eeries  junctwraque  poUeU 
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843—244.  242.  Tantum  aeries  junctwaque  poUet,  •*  Such  powcf  do  a 
proper  arrangement  and  connection  possess."  Series  denotes  the  train 
of  incidents,  which  are  mostly  invented  by  the  poet,  but  bo  blended  with 
the  known  history,  or  with  what  tradition  has  already  settled,  as  to  make 
up  the  whole  witn  every  mark  of  probability  by  that  happy  connection 
which  Horace  here  calls  junctura, — 243.  Tantum  de  medio  sunUis  accedit 
honoris.  "  So  much  grace  may  be  imparted  to  subjects  taken  from  tht 
common  mass,"  i.  e.  so  capable  are  the  meanest  and  plainest  things  of 
ornament  and  grace. — 244.  SUvis  educH  cavearU,  me  judicCf  Fount,  &c. 
"  Fauns  bred  in  the  woods,  should  take  care,  in  my  opmion,  never  either 
to  sport  in  too  tender  lays,  like  persons  brought  up  within  the  precincts 
of  the  city,  and  almost  as  if  accustomed  to  tne  harangues  of  the  Forum, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  express  themselves  in  obscene  and  abusive 
language."  The  poet,  having  before  (line  232.)  settled  the  true  idea  of 
the  satyric  style  in  general,  now  treats,  observes  Hurd,  of  the  peculiar 
language  of  the  satyrs  themselves.  This  common  sense  demands  to  be 
in  conformity  with  their  sylvan  character,  neither  affectedly  tender  and 
gallant,  on  the  one  hand  ;  nor  grossly  and  offensively  obscene  on  the 
other.  The  first  of  these  cautions  seems  levelled  at  a  folse  improvement, 
which,  on  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  Satyric  Drama,  was  probably 
attempted  on  the  simple,  rude  plan  of  the  Greek,  without  considering  the 
rustic  extraction  and  manners  of  the  Fauns  and  Satyrs.  The  latter  ob- 
liquely glances  at  the  impurities  of  the  Atellane  pieces,  whose  licentious 
ribaldry  would  of  course  infect  the  first  essays  of  Roman  Satyric  com* 
position. 

245 — ^249.  245.  Forenses.  The  allusion  appears  to  be  to  the  forensic 
harangues  and  declamations  in  which  the  young  Romans  were  accus- 
tomeato  exercise  themselves,  and  to  the  choice  expressions  which  they 
aimed  at  employing  in  such  performances. — 246.  Jweneiitur,  This  is 
thought  to  be  a  word  with  which  the  poet  himself  enriched  his  native 
tongue,  and  is  formed  afler  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  veam^ioOai. — 248. 
Offendentur  eniMf  quibus  est  equus,  &c.  **  For  they  are  ofiended  at  tliis, 
who  have  a  steed,  a  father,  or  an  estate."  The  allusion  is  to  the  Equites^ 
the  ptUridanSf  and  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  people ;  in  other  words 
to  the  more  polite  and  educated  classes.  The  poet,  observes  Hurd,  in 
his  endeavour  to  reclaim  his  countrymen  from  the  taste  obscene,  very 
politely,  by  a  common  figure,  represents  that  as  being  the  fact,  which  he 
wished  to  be  so. — ^249.  Fricli  ciceris  et  nttcis  emtor.  **The  purchasers 
of  parched  peas  and  nuts."  Alluding  to  the  lower  orders,  who  pur- 
chased these  articles  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  them  during  the  re- 
presentation of  a  piece.  The  pea-nut  eaters  of  our  own  day  form  a  si- 
milar  fraternity. 

95 1 — 260.  25 1.  SyUaba  Icnga  brtvi  subfectOf  &c  The  whole  critique 
on  the  Satyric  Drama  here  concludes  with  some  directions  about  the 
Iambic  verse.  Not  that  this  metre  was  common  to  tragedy  and  the  Sa- 
tyric Drama,  for,  acclirately  speaking,  the  proper  measure  of  the  latter 
was,  as  the  grammarians  teach,  the  Iambic  enlivened  with  the  tribrach. 
**  Gaudent  trisyllabo  pede  et  maxime  tribracheJ"  ( Victor.  2.  c.  met.  Iamb.) 
Yet  there  was  resemblance  enough  to  consider  this  whole  afiair  of  the 
metre  under  tlte  same  head. — ^252.  Unde  etiam  Trimetris  accrescere  jnssii^ 
kc  "  Whence  also  it  ordered  the  name  Trimeters  to  be  given  to  lam^ 
bicSj  when  it  yielded  six  beats,  from  first  to  last  like  itself."  The  mean- 
ing IS,  that  though  six  beats  were  }rielded,  or,  in  other  words,  six  imnbi 
amuiged  in  a  verse,  yet,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  foot,  thw»  six  eolj 
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formed  three  metres,  I  e.  a  trimeter  iambic  line, — 254.  Primus  db  extrt- 
mum  similis  sibi,  &c.  The  import  of  these  words  is,  that  the  feet  origi- 
nally employed  were  all  imnhif  forming  what  is  called  a  pure  iambic  line, 
—  255.  Tardhr  ut  jpaulo  graoior^ue  itc  The  spondee  was  introduced 
to  correct  the  swimieSs  of  the  iambic  verse,  and  make  it  more  consist- 
ent with  tlie  dignity  arid  gravity  of  tragic  composition.  Compare  page 
U.  of  this  volume.— 256.  Spondeos  stabiles.  Spondees  are  here  elegantly 
denominated  stabiles,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  not  running  on  ra- 
pidly like  the  iambus,  but  moving  along,  by  reason  of  their  greater  hea- 
viness, at  a  slow  and  steady  pace. — In  jwrapatema.  "Into  a  participa^ 
tion  of  its  hereditary  rights,"  i.  e.  the  right,  hitherto  exclusively  its  own, 
of  appearing  in  iambic  versification.  Compare  note  on  verse  254. — 257. 
Commodus  et  patiens,  "  Obligingly  and  contentedly." — ^JWm  ut  de  sede  se- 
eundOf  &c  "  Not,  however^  so  as  to  retire  from  the  second  or  the  fourth 
place,  after  the  manner  of  friends  to  whom  all  things  are  in  common." 
The  iambus  yields  only  the  odd  places  to  the  spondee,  the  first,  third, 
and  fifth ;  but  preserves  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  for  itself. — 258. 
Hie  et  in  AcH  nobilibus  trimetriSf  &c  "  This  iambus,  in  the  second  and 
fourth  places,  rarely  appears  in  the  noble  trimeters  of  Accius  and  En- 
nius."  Jfobilibus  trimetris  is  ironical.  Horace  blames  Accius  and  En- 
nius  for  not  observing  the  strict  rule  respecting  the  position  of  the  iambus 
in  the  even  places  ofthe  trimeter,  and  for  making  their  verses,  in  conse- 

3[uence,  hard  and  heavy,  by  the  presence  of  too  many  spondees. — 260. 
n  scenam  missus  magna  cum  wmdere  versus,  &c.  Accordm?  to  our  poet, 
a  verse  sent  upon  the  stage,  labouring  beneath  a  heavy  load  of  spondees, 
reflects  discredit  upon  its  author,  and  either  shows  that  he  has  been  too 
hasty,  and  has  not  given  himself  time  to  fashion  this  poem,  or  else-proves 
him  to  be  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  his  own  art. 

263 — ^268.  263.  J^an  quivis  videt  immodulata  poemata  judex,  &c.  **It 
is  not  every  judge  who  can  discern  the  want  of  harmony  m  poems,  and  an 
improper  indulgence  is  therefore  extended  in  this  case  to  the  Roman 
poets."  Horace  remarks,  that  it  is  not  every  one  who  is  capable  of  mark- 
mg  the  want  of  modulation  and  harmony  in  a  poem,  and  that,  by  reason 
of  this,  an  improper  license  has  been  extended  to  the  Roman  poets  in  mat- 
ters of  versification.  He  then  asks  whether,  in  consequence  of  such  a  pri- 
vilege being  allowed,  he  ought  to  fall  in  the  common  track  and  write  m  a 
careless,  rambling  manner?  In  other  words,  whether  the  negligence  of 
other  and  earlier  bards  is  deserving  of  imitation.  The  answer  is  concise- 
ly given,  and  amounts  to  this,  that  accuracy  of  versification  can  never  be 
dispensed  with,  since  it  constitutes  so  small  a  portion  of  poetical  merit, 
ana  if  one  be  without  it,  he  can  hardly  lay  claim  to  the  appellation  of  poet. 
For  suppose  I  think  all  eyes  will  be  turned  to  any  faults  that  I  may  com- 
mit in  the  structure  of  my  verses,  and  am  therefore  on  my  guard  against 
errors  of  this  kind ;  what  have  I  gained  by  so  doing?  I  have  only  avoided 
censure,  not  merited  praise. — ^265.  Ut  omnes  visuros  peccata  ptUem  mea. 
**  Suppose  I  think  that  every  one  will  see  whatever  faults  I  may  commit,** 
Ut  putem  is  equivalent  here  to  Jhc  me  putare, — ^268.  ExempUaia  Grceca, 
**The  Grecian  models." 

271,  272.  271.  J^mium  patenter  utrumaue,  &c.  It  has  been  thought 
strange,  observes  Hurd,  that  Horace  shoula  pass  so  severe  a  censure  on 
the  wit  of  Plautus,  which  yet  appeared  to  Cicero  so  admirable,  that  he 
speaks  of  it  (de  Off",  1.  29.  J  as  elegans,  urbanum,  ingeniosum,facetum.  Nor 
can  it  be  said,  that  this  difference  of  judgment  was  owing  to  the  improved 
debcacT  of  the  taste  for  wit  in  the  Augustan  age,  since  it  does  not  appear 
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fhat  EDorace's  own  jokes,  when  he  attempts  to  divert  us  in  this  way,  are  at 
all  better  than  Cicero's.  The  common  answer,  so  far  as  it  respects  the 
poet,  is,  I  believe,  the  true  one :  that,  endeavouring  to  beat  down  the  ex- 
cessive veneration  of  the  elder  Roman  poets,  and,  among  the  rest,  of  Plau- 
tHS,  be  censures,  without  reserve,  every  the  least  defect  in  his  writings; 
though  in  general  he  agreed  with  Cicero  in  admiring  him.— 272.  Si  modo 
ego  et  vosy  &c.  "If  vou  and  I  but  know  how  to  di^tm&ulsh  a  coarse  joke 
from  a  smart  sally  of  wit,  and  understand  the  proper  cadence  of  a  verse  by 
the  aid  of  our  fingers  and  ear.'*  The  allusion  in  digiiis  is  to  the  use  mad^ 
of  the  fingers  in  measuring  the  quantity  of  the  verse. 

275 — 279.  275.  Ignotum  tragicoi  genuSf  Sec.  "  Thespis  is  said  to  have 
invented  a  species  of  tragedy  before  unknown  to  the  Greeks."  Horace 
does  not  mean  to  say,  that  Tragedy  actually  commenced  with  Thespis, 
but  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  new  and  important  step  in  the  progress 
of  the-Drama. — ^276.  Etplaustris  vexisse  poemata,  &c.  The  brder  ofcon- 
struction  is,  et  vexisse  platistris  histriones,  qui,  peruncH  ora  facibus,  cane' 
rent  agerentque  poemata  ejus. — ^277.  PeruncH  facibus  era.  In  the  earlier 
a^e  of  tragedy,  observes  Blomfield,  the  actors  smeared  their  faces  either 
with  the  lees  of  wine,  or  with  a  kind  of  paint  called  Parpaxeiop.  Difie- 
rent  actors  invented  different  masks.  Who  first  introduced  them  into 
comedy  is  unknown  j  but  ^schylus  first  used  them  in  tragedy. — 278. 
Post  htnc  persona,  &c.  Consult  the  ExcurrM  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
—279.  PulpUa,    Consult  Excursus. 

281—288.  281.  SuecessU  vetus  his  Comoedia.  With  regard  to  the 
several  changes  in  the  Greek  Comedy,  and  its  division  into  the  Old,  the 
Middle,  and  the  .Veto,  consult  note  on  Sat.  1.  4. 2. — 283.  Chorusque  fur- 
piter  ohtieuU,  &c.  Evidently,  observes  Hurd,  (alluding  to  the  words  fur- 
piter  obticuil)  because,  though  the  jus  nocendi  was  taken  away,  yet  that 
was  no  good  reason  why  the  chorus  should  entirely  cease.  Properly 
speaking,  the  law  only  abolished  the  abuse  of  the  chorus.  The  igno- 
miny lay  in  dropping  the  entire  use  of  it,  on  account  of  this  restraint. 
Horace  was  of  opmion  that  the  chorus  ought  to  have  been  retained, 
though  the  state  nad  abridged  it  of  the  license,  it  so  much  delighted  in. 
of  an  unlimited  and  intemperate  satire. — 2S8.  Vel  qui  prcetextas,  vel  qu^ 
docuere  togatas.  "  Whether  they  have  composed  tragedies  or  comedies 
for  the  stage."  Docere  fabitlam  is  analogous  to  the  Greek  expression 
SiSdcKuv  fpiita,  and  properly  means,  to  **  teach  a  play"  (i.  e.  to  the  ac- 
tors. )  Since,  from  the  sUite  of  writing  materials,  the  performers  could 
not  enjoy  the  convenience  of  frequent  transcription  of  their  parts,  they 
studied  them  by  the  poet's  repeatedly  reading  tnem  out ;  and  the  chorus 
was  exercised  the  same  way.  This  was  more  particularly  the  case 
among  the  Greeks.  Hence  we  obtain  the  primitive  meaning  o(Siid<xKuv 
Ipdittty  (docere  fabtdam,)  and  from  this  others  of  a  more  general  nature 
result,  such  as,  "  to  give  a  play  to  be  acted,"  "to  exhibit  a  piece,"  or,  aa 
in  the  present  case,  simply  to  "  compose"  one. — Prcetextas.  With  this 
epithet,  and  also  togatas,  understana  fabulas.  The  term  togatet  (sciL 
fabvice)  was  used  to  denote  all  plays  in  which  the  habits,  manners,  and 
arguments  were  Roman  ;  and  palliatce,  those  of  which  the  customs  and 
subjects  were  Grecian.  When,  however,  prcetexta  is  set  in  opposition 
to  legatee,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  first  means  tragedies,  and  the 
second  comedies ;  because  the  pratexta  was  a  robe  appropriated  to  the 
higher  orders,  whereas  the  toga  was  the  common  Roman  habit. 

S9 1—294*    29  U  Litrut  labor  et  mora.    "  The  labour  and  delay  of  oor* 
57 
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rection.**  Literally,  »*  of  the  file."— 292.  Pomptftiwaongittf.  «*Dc««i. 
danti  of  PonipiIiu&"  The  family  of  the  Pisos  claimed  descent  from 
^uma  Pompiuus. — Carmen  reprendite,  auod  non  multa  dies,  &c.  "  Con- 
demD  that  poem  which  many  a  day  and  many  a  blot  have  not  correcied, 
and  castigated  ten  times  to  perfect  accuracy."  CoercuU  is  here  equiva- 
lent to  emendando pvrgavU. — 294.  Prtzsectvm  ad  unguent.  Literally,  "to 
the  paired  nail."  A  metaphor  taken  from  workers  in  marble,  who  tty 
the  smoothness  of  the  marble,  and  the  exactness  of  the  joinings,  by 
drawing  the  nail  over  them. 

295,  296.  295.  Jngenium  mUera  quiafortunatius  artej  &c  ^'Because 
Democritus  believes  genius  more  successful  than  wretched  art,  and  there- 
fore excludes  sane  poets  from  Helicon."  Compare  note  on  verse  296. 
The  epithet  misera  is  to  be  taken  ironically :  and  by  arte  is  meant,  leam- 
bg,  study,  application,  &c.    The  connection  in  what  here  succeeds  is 

g'ven  as  follows  by  Hurd.  From  line  295  to  323,  the  poet  ridicules  the 
Ise  notion  into  which  the  Romans  had  fallen,  that  poetry  and  pcstesskn 
were  nearly  the  same  thing;  that  nothing  more  was  required  in  a  poet, 
than  some  extmvagant  starts  and  sallies  of  thought ;  that  coolness  and  re- 
flection were  inconsistent  with  his  character,  and  that  poetry  was  not  to 
be  scanned  by  the  rules  of  sober  sense.  This  they  carried  so  far  as  to  e^ 
feet  the  outward  port  and  air  of  madness,  and,  upon  the  strength  of  that 
appearance,  to  set  up  for  wits  and  poets.  In  opposition  to  this  mistake, 
which  was  one  great  hinderance  to  critical  correctness,  he  asserts  iciadctn 
and  good  sente  to  be  the  source  and  principle  of  good  writing :  for  the  attain- 
ment of  which  he  prescribes,  1.  (from  line  310  to  312,)  A  careful  study  of 
the  Socratic,  that  is,  moral,  wisdom:  and  2.  (from  line  312  to  318,)  A  tho- 
rough acouaintance  with  human  nature,  that  creat  exemplar  of  manners, 
as  he  finely  calls  it,  or,  in  other  words,  a  wide,  extensive  view  of  real, 
practical  hfe.  The  joint  direction  of  these  two,  as  means  of  acquiring 
moral  knowledge,  was  perfectly  necessary.  Both  together  furnish  a 
thorough  and  complete  comprehension  of  human  life;  which,  manifesting 
itself  in  the  just  and  affecting,  forms  that  exquisite  degree  of  perfection  in 
the  character  of  the  dramatic  poet,  the  want  of  which  no  warmth  of  genius 
can  atone  for  or  excuse.  Nay,  such  is  the  force  of  this  nice  adjustment  of 
manners,  (from  fine  319  to  323,)  that,  where  it  has  remarkably  prevailed, 
the  success  of  a  play  has  sometimes  been  secured  by  it,  without  one  single 
excellence  or  recommendation  besides. — 296.  Et  excludit  sanos  Helicone 
poetas*  Consult  note  on  Epist  1.  19;  3.  and  compare  the  following  remark 
of  the  scholiast:  ^^Ingenium:  ait  enim  DemocrituSf  poeticam  natura  magis 
quam  arte  constare,  et  eoa  solos  poetas  esseveros,  qui  insaniant;  in  quapersuo" 
aione  Plato  est,** 

298 — 301.  298.  Balnea,  There  was  always  more  or  less  of  a  crowd  at 
the  public  baths. — ^299.  J^anciscetur  enim  pretium,  nomenque  poetct,  &c 
**For  one  will  certainly  obtain  the  recompense  and  the  name  of  a  poet,  il 
he  shall  never  submit  to  the  barber  Licinus  a  head  not  to  be  cured  oy  the 
produce  of  three  Antlcjrras,"  L  e.  one  will  be  a  poet  as  long  as  he  remains 
a  madman,  and  allows  no  barber  to  meddle  witn  his  beara.  Enim,  like 
adUcetj  nindrunif  kc.  on  other  occasions,  is  here  made  to  answer  the  pur 
poses  of  irony. — Pretium,  Public  applause,  the  recompense  of  a  poet's  ex- 
ertion8.~300.  Tribus  ^ticvris.  There  were  only  two  Anticyras  in  the 
ancient  world,  both  famed  for  producing  hellebore,  the  well-known  reme- 
dy, in  former  days,  for  madness.  (Consult  note  on  Sat.  2.  3.  83.)  The 
poet,  however,  here  speaks  of  a  head  so  veiy  insane  as  not  to  be  cured  by 
the  produce  of  three  AntkypiMf  if  there  even  were  three  places  of  the  nams^ 
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and  not  merely  two. — 301.  Tonsori  Lieino.  In  makmg  mention  of  a  barbei^ 
Horace  indulges  in  a  passing  tut  at  Licinus,  an  individnal  of  this  class 
in  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar,  by  whom,  according  to  the  scholiast, 
he  was  made  a  senator  for  the  hatred  which  he  manifested  towards 
Pompey. 

301 — 308.  301 .  0  ego  laeviu,  qui^rgor  bilem,  &c.  "  What  an  un- 
lucky fellow  am  I,  who  am  purged  of  bile  at  the  approach  of  every 
Spring."  If  madness,  pleasantly  remarks  Horace,  is  sufficient  to  make 
a  man  a  poet,  what  an  unlucky  dog  I  am  in  purging  away  the  bile  every 
spring.  For  this  might  at  least  increase  to  the  degree  that  would  qualify 
me  for  making  verses. — ^303.  Verum  nil  tanti  est,  "  However  there  is 
nothing  in  it  of  so  much  value  as  to  be  worth  this  price,"  i.  e.  the  loss  of 
my  senses. — 306.  ,Munus  et  officiunt,  nil  scribens  ipse^  docebo,  "  Though 
I  write  nothing  myself,  I  wilinotwithstanding  teach  the  duty  and  officd 
of  one  who  does."  By  nil  scribens  ipse  the  poet  refers  to  his  not  having 
composed  any  epic  or  dramatic  poem. — 307.  Opes.  "  Proper  materials." 
— Quo  rir/iw,  quoferat  error.  "  Whither  an  accurate  knowledge  of  hid 
art,  whither  an  ignorance  of  it,  leads." 

309 — 314.  309.  Scribendi  rectesapere  est  et  principium  etfons,  "  Good 
sense  is  the  first  principle  and  the  parent-source  of  good  writing." — 310, 
Socraticae  chartae. — "  The  precepts  of  Socratic  wisdom.**  The  poet  sendd 
us  to  the  precepts  of  Socrates,  as  contained  in  the  moral  writingd  of  Pla^ 
to  and  others  of  his  disciples  ;  for  Socrates  wrote  nothing  himself 
Charta  is  therefore  taken  here,  as  D5ring  well  explains  it,  ^^pro  eo  quoA 
In  charta  scriptum  est?^ — 31 1 .  Procisam  rem.  "  Tne  subject  after  having 
been  previously  and  carefully  reflected  upon."  i  e.  examined  in  all  its  va- 
rious details,  so  that  we  are  become  full  masters  of  it. — 314.  ^uae  partes 
in  bellum  missi  ducis.  "  What  part  a  leader  sent  to  war  should  act.^ 
With  partes  supply  sinfc 

317 — 324.  317.  Respicere  exemplar  vitae  morumque  jubdfo,  &c.  <*I 
will  direct  the  skilful  imitator  to  attend  to  the  great  pattern  of  life  and 
manners  which  nature  unfolds  to  the  view,  and  to  derive  from  this  source 
th*  lineaments  of  truth." — 318.  Veras  Jdne  ducere  voces.  Truth,  in  poe- 
try, means  such  an  expression  as  conforms  to  the  general  nature  of  things; 
falsi^hood,  that,  which,  however  suitable  to  the  particular  instance  in 
view,  does  yet  not  correspond  to  such  general  nature.  To  attain  to 
this  truth  of^ expression  in  dramatic  poetry,  two  things  are  prescribed; 
1 .  A  diligent  study  of  the  Socratic  philosophy ;  and  2.  A  masterly 
knowledge  and  comprehension  of  human  Ufe.  The  first,  because  it 
is  the  peculiar  distinction  of  this  school,  ad  veritatem  vitae  propius 
ttccedere.  {Cic*  de.  Or.  1.51.):  and  the  latter,  as 'rendering  the  imi« 
tation  more  universall}r  strilung. — 319.  Speciosa  locis  morataque  reete 
fabula,  *'  A  play  striking  in  its  moral  topics,  and  marked  by  a  just 
expression  of  the  manners." — 323.  GrtUis  ingenium  Gratis  dedit,  &c« 
The  Greeks  being  eminent  for  philosophy,  the  last  observation  nature 
ally  gave  rise  to  this.  For  the  transition  is  easy  from  their  superi- 
ority as  philosophers,  to  their  superiority  as  poets  ;  and  the  more  easy, 
as  the  latter  is  shown  to  be,  in  part  the  enect  of  the  former.  Now- 
this  superiority  of  the  Greeks  in  genius  and  eloquence  (which  would 
immediately  occur,  on  mentioning  the  SoeratifiCt  chartae)  being  seen  and 
confessed,  we  are  led  to  ask,  whence  this  arises  ?  The  answer  is,  from 
their  making  ghry,  not  gtan,  the  object  of  their  wishes. — Ore  rotunda,, 
The  poet  does  not  merely  refer  to  rotundity  of  expression,  as  if  he  were 
only  praising  the  language  of  the  Greeks  but  to  a  full  and  dch  uid 
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fimslied  <Iictioii,  flowing  at  once  from  a  liberal  and  cultivated  mind.—* 
324.  ^tdlius.    '<  Of  nothing  else."    Supply  alius  reu 

325 — 329.  325.  lAmgis  rationijbus,  "By  long  computations.**— 
826.  Diea8f  jfilius  AlbinL  "  Pray,  tell  me,  thou  that  art  the  son  of  Al- 
biQus."  In  illustration  of  what  Whas  just  asserted  respecting  the  eariy 
studies  of  the  Roman  youth,  the  poet  here  ^ives  us  a  short  but  amusing 
dialogue  between  an  instructor  and  his  pupd,  in  which  the  former  exa^ 
mines  the  latter  upon  his  proficiency  in  tne  art  of  calculation,  and  seeks 
to  show  him  off  to  the  by-standers.  Albinus  was  a  well-known  usurer 
of  Uie  day,  and  the  expression  JUius  Alkini  (i.  e.  tu  qui  es  filius  •^Ibixd) 
implies  that  the  son  must  keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  family  in  money- 
matters,  and  the  mysteries  of  reckoning. — 327.  Si  de  qvincunce  remota 
est  uncio,  quid  superet  7  "  If  an  uncia  be  taken  from  a  quincunx,  what 
remains  ?"  The  Roman  Jts  was  divided  into  twelve  uncict,  of  which 
the  third  was  termed  TrienSf  and  consisted  of  four  uncia;  the  half  was 
Semis,  or  six  uncuz  ;  and  the  Q;uincunx  was  five  iincice, — 328.  PUeran 
dixisse  :  Triens,  "  Thou  surely  canst  tell :  a  third  of  a  pound."  Ac- 
cording to  the  lection  we  have  adopted  in  our  text,  these  words  are  sup- 
posed, like  those  which  have  just  gone  before,  to  proceed  from  the  in- 
structor. He  pauses,  for  a  moment,  after  his  first  question,  {si  de  quinr- 
cunce,&c.)  in  expectation  of  an  answer  from  his  pupil.  But  the  poor 
boy,  bewildered,  no  doubt,  by  the  longcR  rcUiones  to  which  he  has  been 
closely  confined,  remains  silent  Full  of  eagerness,  the  sage  instructer, 
in  a  half-chiding,  half-encouraging  tone,  exclaims  poteras  dixisse  ("  why 
not  answer  ?  surely  thou  knowest  it,")  and  prompts  him  to  the  true  re- 
ply. {Triens,)— Eu  !  rem  poteris  servare  tuam,  "Well  done,  my  boy, 
thou  wilt  be  able  to  take  care  of  thy  own."  The  cry  of  the  pedagogue, 
after  the  scholar  has  given  the  answer  to  which  the  former  prompted 
him.— 329.  Redit  uncia,  quid  fit  ?  "An  uncia  is  added,  what's  the  re- 
sult 7"  The  teacher  pursues  his  examination,  but  takes  care  to  put 
an  easier  question,  to  which  the  boy  gives  the  true  answer :  Semis  ; 
"  Half-a^pound." 

330 — 33S.  330.  j^n,  fuu  animos  <arugo  et  cura  peeuH,  &c.  This  love 
of  gain,  observes  Hurd,  to  which  Horace  imputes  the  imperfect  state  oi 
the  Roman  poetry,  has  been  uniformly  assigned  by  the  wisdom  of  an- 
cient times,  as  the  specific  bane  of  arts  bxm  letters.  Longinus  and 
Ctuintilian  account,  from  hence,  for  the  decay  of  eloquence,  Galen  of 
physic,  Petronius  of  painting,  and  Pliny  of  the  whole  circle  of  the  libe- 
ral arts. — 332.  Linenda  eedro,  et  leti  servanda  eupresso.  The  ancients, 
for  the  better  preservation  of  their  manuscripts,  rubbed  them  with  oil  of 
cedar,  and  kept  them  in  cases  of  cypress. — 333.  Aut  prodesse  vdunt  out 
deleetare  poetOj  &c  Horace  here  turns  to  notice  another  obstacle  which 
lay  in  the  path  of  his  countrymen,  and  impeded  their  success  in  poetry. 
This  was  their  inattention  to  the  entire  scope  and  purpose  of  the  poetic 
art,  while  they  contented  themselves  with  tne  attainment  of  only  one  of 
the  two  great  ends  which  are  proposed  by  it.  For  the  double  design 
of  poetry  being  to  instruct  tuiapleasef  the  full  aim  and  glory  of  the  art 
cannot  be  attained  without  uniting  them  both  :  that  is,  instructing  so  as 
to  please,  and  pleasing  so  as  to  instruct  Under  either  head  of  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment  the  poet,  with  great  address,  insinuates  the  main 
art  of  each  kind  of  writing,  which  consists,  1.  in  instructive  or  didactic 
poetry,  (from  335  to  338),  in  conciseness  of  precept :  and  2.  in  works  o( 
fancy  and  entertainment,  (line  338  to  341),  m  probahilUy  qfficHon,  But 
Mh  thiBse  (line  341  to  347)  most  concur  in  a  just  piece. 
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884 — 345.  334.  Jdonea,  Equivalent  to  Uitfta.--340.,  ^eu  prantm 
LamuB  vivum  puerunif  &c.  Alluding  probably  to  some  drama  of  the 
Hme,  exhibiting  so  monstrous  and  horrible  an  incident — 34 1 .  Centurice. 
ieniorum  agUarU  expertia  /rugis,  "  The  centuries  of  the  old  drive '  off 
pieces  that  are  devoid  of  instruction.'*  By  the  *^  centuries  of  the  old,''  are 
meant  the  old  generally,  centuria  being  frequently  used  for  an  indefinite 
number,  ^gitant  is  eouivalent  here  to  abiguntt  exstbilant, — 342.  Celsi 
Ramnes,  <<  The  lofly  Equites."  The  term  Ramnes  (or  Ramnenses)  de- 
notes, strictly  speaking,  one  of  the  three  centuries  into  which  the  equites 
were  divided  by  Romulus.  It  is  here,  however,  taken  for  the  whole 
equestrian  order. — 343.  Omne  hUU  pwictum,  •"  Gains  universal  ap- 
plause." Literally, "  carries  off  every  point,"  i.  e.  vote.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  mode  of  counting  the  votes  at  the  Roman  comitia,  by  means  of  dots 
or  points,  (puneta.)  Compare  Epist  2.  2.  99. — 345.  Htc  liber,  "  Such 
a  work  as  this,"  i.  e.  in  which  the  author  nUscvil  iUUe  dtdcu — Sosiis.  The 
Sosii  were  well-known  Roman  booksellers.  Compare  Epist  1 .  20.  2. — 
Et  longum  nolo  scriptoH  prorogat  cevum,  *^  And  continues  to  the  cele- 
brated writer  a  long  duration  of  fame,"  i.  e.  prolongs  his  fame  to  distant 
•ges. 

347 — 359.  347.  Sunt  ddicta  tamen,  &c  The  bad  poet  is  supposed  > 
to  object  to  the  severity  of  the  terms  imposed  by  our  author,  and  to 
urge,  that  if  the  critic  looked  for  all  these  requisites,  and  exacted  them 
with  rigour,  it  would  be  impossible  to  satisfy  oim :  at  least,  it  was  more 
likely  to  discourage,  than  animate,  as  he  proposed,  the  diligence  of 
writers.  To  this  the  reply  is  (from  line  347  to  360.)  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  exact  a  faultless  and  perfect  piece :  that  some  inaccuracies 
and  faults  of  less  moment  would  escape  the  most  cautious  and  guarded 
writer ;  and  that  as  he,  Horace,  should  condemn  a  piece  that  was  ge- 
nerally bad,  notwithstanding  a  few  beauties,  he  could,  on  the  other 
hand,  admire  a  work,  that  was  generally  good,  notwithstanding  a  few 
faults.— 349.  Graoem.  "  A  flat"— ^cwtwm.  "  A  sharp."— 352.  FudiU 
Equivalent  to  adapersiU — 353.  Qwi  ergo  eat?  "What  then  is  the  con- 
clusion that  we  are  to  draw?" — 354.  Scriptor  librarius.  "A  tran- 
scriber."— 357.  Cessat,  Equivalent  to  peccat. — Chtnilus  iUe.  "That 
well-known  Choerilus,"  L  e.  as  stupid  as  another  Choerilus.  Consult 
note  on  Epist  2.  1.  233. — ^358.  Q,uem  his  terve  bonum  cum  risu  mircr. 
"  Whom,  when  tolerable  in  two  or  three  instances,  I  wonder  at  with 
laughter." — 859.  Q,uandoque.    'Put  for  quandocunque, 

361 — 367.  361.  Utpicturii,  poSsisjicc.  Horace  here  goes  on  (from 
line  360  to  366,)  to  observe  in  favour  of  writers,  against  a  too  rigorous 
criticism  of  theu*  productions,  that,  what  were  often  called  faults,  were 
not  so  in  reality:  that  some  parts  of  a  poem  ought  to  be  less  shininff,  or 
less  finished,  than  others,  according  to  the  light  they  were  placed  in, 
or  the  distance  from  which  they  were  viewed  ;  and  that,  serving  only  to 
connect  and  lead  to  others  of  greater  conseauence,  it  was  sufficient  if 
they  pleased  once,  or  did  not  displease,  proviaed  that  those  others  would 
please  on  every  review.  All  this  is  said  agreeably  to  nahire,  which  docs 
not  allow  every  part  of  a  subject  to  be  equally  susceptible  of  ornament ; 
and  to  the  end  of  poetry,  which  cannot  so  well  be  attained  without  an 
inequality.  The  allusions  to  painting,  which  the  poet  uses,  give  this 
truth  the  happiest  illustration. — 366.  O  major  jurenum,  &c.  Addressed 
to  the  elder  of  the  young  Pisos.  With  major  supply  natiL — 367.  Et  per 
te  «apts.  '<  And  art  able  of  thyself  to  form  correct  judgments  of  things.** 
Eqmvalent  to  et  per  te  tapienter  judkas, — Hoe  tibi  dictum  UMe  memoTm 
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^  Yet  receive  the  precept  which  I  here  ^Te  thee,  and  treasure  it  np  In 
thy  remembrance  :  that,  in  certain  thmffs,  mediocrity  and  a  pasMble 
degree  of  eminence  are  rightly  enough  allowed." 

370—373.  370.  Mest  virtute  diserti  Measafc^  &c  "Wants  the  talent 
of  the  eloquent  Measala,  and  poaseases  not  the  legal  erudition  of  Caacel- 
liua  Aulus."  ^  The  poet,  with  great  delicacy,  throws  in  a  compliment  to 
two  distinguished  individuals  of  the  day. — 272.  Mediocribus.  A  Graecism 
for  mediocrea  the  accusative. — 373.  CdummB,  "Booksellers'  columns." 
Consult  note  on  Sat,  1. 4.  71.  Every  thing,  according  to  Horace,  declares 
against  a  mediocrity  in  poetry.  Men  reject  it  The  gods,  Apollo,  Bacchus, 
and  the  Muses,  disavow  it  And  the  pillars  of  the  booksellers,  that  is, 
booksellers*  shops,  refuse  to  receive  it  The  comment  of  Hurd  is  ex- 
tremely apposite :  "  This  judgment,  however  severe  it  may  seem,  is  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  the  best  critics.  We  have  a  remarkable  in- 
stance in  the  case  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who,  though  in  the  judgment  of 
Cluintilian,  the  autliorof  no  contemptible  poem,  yet,  on  account  of  that 
equal  mediocrity  which  eveiy  where  prevails  in  him,  was  struck  out  of  the 
list  of  good  writers  by  such  sovereign  judges  of  poetical  merit  as  Aristopha- 
nes  and  Aristarclius,  {^vinctU.  10. 1.)" 

374 — 376.  374.  Ut  gratas  inter  mensas^  &c.  The  poet  here  assu^ 
very  just  and  obvious  reason  for  the  decision  which  he  has  just  made  re 
spectm^  mediocrity  in  the  poetic  art  As  the  main  end  ot  poctiy  is  to 
please  J  if  it  does  not  reach  ttiat  point  (which  it  cannot  do  by  stopping  ever 
so  little  on  thiii  side  of  excellence,)  it  is  like  indifierent  music,  mdifferent 
perfumes,  or  any  other  indifferent  thing,  which  we  can  do  without,  and 
whose  end  should  be  to  please,  namely,  offensive  and  disagreeable,  and, 
for  want  of  being  very  good,  absolutely  andinsufierably  bad. — 375.  Cras' 
gum,  Compare'the  explanation  of  Daring:  **  ^on  liquidum,  sed  coafrvlt^ 
turn  et  rcmcidumJ" — Sardo  cum  melle  papater.  Sardinia  was  fiill  of  bitter 
herbs,  ( Vvrg,  Eclo^,  7.  441.)  whence  the  hone^  of  the  island  was  bitter  and 
in  bad  repute.  The  honev  of  Corsica  was  m  equally  low  esteem,  but 
whether  it  was  owing  to  the  yew-trees  of  the  island,  or  to  some  other 
cause,  has  been  maoe  a  matter  of  doubt  (Compare  jifartyn,  ad  Virg, 
Eclofr,  9.  30.)  White  poppey-seed  roasted  was  mingled  with  honey 
by  the  ancients. — 376.  Poterat  dud,    "  Could  be  prolonged.*' 

379—383.  379.  Ludere  qui  nescitf  campestribus  abstinet  armis,  &c.  The 
poet  (from  Kne  379  to  391)  gives  the  general  conclusion  which  he  had  in 
view,  namely,  that,  as  none  but  excellent  poetry  will  be  allowed,  it  should 
be  a  warning  to  writers  how  they  engage  m  it  without  abilities ;  or  publish 
without  severe  and  frequent  correction.  But  to  stimulate,  at  the  same  time, 
the  poet,  who,  notwithstanding  the  allowances  already  made,  might  be 
somewhat  struck  with  this  last  reflection,  he  flings  out  (from  hne  391  to  408) 
a  fine  encomium  on  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  the  art  itself,  by  recount- 
ing its  ancient  honours.  This  encomium,  besides  its  great  usefulness  in 
invigorating  the  mind  of  the  poet,  has  this  farther  view,  to  recommend 
and  revive,  together  with  its  honours,  the  office  of  ancient  poesv :  which 
was  employeuabout  the  noblest  and  most  important  subjects;  the  sacred 
source  from  which  those  honours  were  derived. — 382.  Qui  nescit^  versus 
tamen  audetfingere,  **  He  who  knows  not  how,  yet  dares  to  compose 
verses." — Qvidni  ?  Liber  et  ingenuusy  &c.  "  And  whv  not  pray  ?  He  is 
free,  and  of  a  good  family,  above  all  he  is  rated  at  an  equestrian 
fortune,  and  is  far  removed  from  every  vice."  Horace  is  thought,  as 
Sanadon  remarks^  to  have  bad  m  view  some  particular  knight,  who  fan 
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dod  he  could  write  yeraes  because  he  was  well-born  and  rich. — ^383. 
•  Ctnsus  equestrem  summam  nummorum.  The  fortune  necessary  to  be- 
come an  eques  was  400  sestertia,  or  about  3229  pounds  sterling.  Summam 
is  here  put  in  the  accusatiTe  by  a  Graedsm :  tecundum  or  quod  ad  being 
understood. 

385—390.  385.  Inxfita  Minerva,  *<  In  opposition  to  the  natural  bent 
of  thy  genius."  A  proverbial  form  of  expression.  The  mind  can  ac- 
complish nothing,  unless  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  mind,  lend  her  favoui^ 
ing  aid.— 386.  Oitm.  "Ever."— 387.  Jtfaci.  The  allusion  is  to  Spurius 
Msecius  (or  Metius)  Tarpa,  a  celebrated  critic  at  Rome  in  the  days  of 
Augustus,  who  was  accustomed  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  dramatic  pro- 
ductions that  were  offered  for  the  stage.  Consult  note  on  Sat,  1.  10.  38. 
--388.  JiTonumque  prenifdur  in  annum.  This  precept,  observes  Colman, 
which,  like  many  others  in  the  present  epistle,  is  rather  retailed  than  in- 
vented by  Horace,  has  been  thought  by  some  critics  rather  extravagant : 
but  it  acquires  in  this  place,  as  addressed  to  the  elder  Piso,  a  concealed 
archness,  very  agreeable  to  the  poet's  style  and  manner. — 389.  Jntus, 
Equivalent  to  in  serinio, — 390.  STescit  vox  missa  reverti.  Compare  Epist. 
1.  18.  71.  "  JBt  semel  emissumvolat  irrevocabile  verbumJ^ 

391 — 399.  391.  SUvestres  homines,  **The  savage  race  of  men."— 
Sacer  interpresaue  deorum.  "  The  priest  and  the  interpreter  of  the  gods." 
«— 392.  Vichi  joedo.  The  early  race  of  men  are  fabled  to  have  lived  on 
acorns,  roots,  &c. — 393.  Dictus  ob  hoc  lenire  HgreSf  &c.  Horace  here 
gives  the  generally-received  explanation  of  the  fable  of  Orpheus.  The 
wild  animals,  &c.  whom  he  is  said  to  have  swayed  by  the  music  of  his 
lyre,  were  savage  men. — 394.  Dictus  et  ^mphion,  &c.  Consult  note  on 
Ode  3.  11.  2. — 396.  Fuit  hmc  sapientia  quondam,  **  For  this,  of  old,  was 
accounted  wisdom." — 398.  Maritis,  "  To  those  in  the  married  state," 
L  e.  both  to  husbands  and  wives,  who  were  equally  obliged  by  the  laws 
to  preserve  their  chastitjr  inviolable. — 399.  Leges  incidere  ligno.  Laws 
were  originally  written  in  verse.  Those  of  Solon  were  cut  on  tablets 
of  wood.  Brazen  plates  were  afterwards  employed  both  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

402—406.  402.  Mares  animos,  "  Manly  spirits."— 403.  Dicttz  per 
earmina  series.  The  oracles  here  spoken  of,  remarks  Hurd,  are  such  as 
respect  not  private  persons  (whom  a  natural  curiosity,  quickened  by 
anxious  superstition,  has  ever  prompted  to  pry  into  their  future  fortunes) 
but  entire  communities  ;  and  for  these  there  was  little  place,  till  ambition 
had  inspired  great  and  eventful  designs,  and,  by  involving  the  fate  of 
nations,  had  rendered  the  knowledge  of  futurity  important.  Hence  in 
marking  the  progress  of  ancient  poesy,  Horace  judiciously  postpones 
oracleSy  to  the  celebration  of  martial  prowess,  as  being  that  wnich  gave 
the  principal  eclat  to  them.  This  species  of  poetry  then  is  rightly  placed ; 
though  it  be  true,  as  the  commentators  have  objected,  that  oracles  were 
much  more  ancient  than  Homer  and  the  Trojan  war.— 404.  Et  vita  mon* 
strata  via  est.  Alluding  to  the  productions  of  Hesiod,  Theognis,^  and 
other  poets,  which,  abounding  m  moral  precepts,  are  elegantly  said  to 
lay  open  or  discover  the  ro'ul  6f  life,— 405.  Tentata,  **  Was  sought"— 
Ludttsque  repertus,  et  longorum  operum  finis,  "  Sports  were  also  intro- 
duced, and  festive  relaxation  after  long-contined  toil."  Alluding  parti- 
cularly to  exhibit'ons  of  a  scenic  nature,  the  rude  commencement  of  the 
drama.  These  ludi  were  the  finis  longorum  operum^  and  succeeded  to 
'Jie  labours  of  harvest.— 406.  M  forte  pudori  tit  ttbi  Muta,  &e.    "  Let 
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not  then  the  Muse,  the  mistress  of  the  lyre,  and  Apollo,  Uic  god  of  song 
haply  bring  the  blush  to  thy  cheeks,"  L  e.  blush  not  therefore,  Piso,  ta  . 
make  court  to  Apollo  and  the  Muse. 

408—417.  408.  J^tttura  fieret  laudahile  carmen,  &c.  In  writing  pre- 
cepts for  poetry  to  young  persena  this  question  could  not  be  forgotten. 
Horace,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  Pisos  falling  into  a  fatal  error,  by  too 
much  confidence  in  tneir  genius,  asserts  most  decidedly,  that  I^atur« 
and  Art  roust  both  conspire  to  form  a  poet.— 410.  Rude.  Equivalent  to 
tnctiUum.— 411.  Et  cmpirat  amke,  "And  conspires  amicably  to  the 
same  end." — 412.  Qui  siudtt  optatam,  &c.  The  connection  in  the  train 
of  ideas  is  as  follows :  As  the  athlete,  who  aims  at  the  prize,  is  com- 
pelled to  undergo  a  long  and  rigorous  training;  and  as  the  musician, 
who  performs  at  the  Pi^thian  solemnities,  has  attained  to  excellence  in 
his  art  by  the  strict  discipline  of  instruction  ;  so  must  he,  who  seeks  for 
the  nanie  and  the  honour  of  a  poet,  undergo  a  long  and  rigorous  course 
of  preparatory  toil  and  exercise. — 413.  Puer.  "From  early  life."  The 
rigorous  trainmg  of  the  ancient  athlet©  is  well  known.— 414.  Pythia. 
"The  Pythian  strains."  Supply  cantictu  The  allusion  is  to  the  musi- 
cal contests  which  took  place  at  the  celebration  of  the  Pythian  games. 
—416.  J{'ec  satis  est  dixisse,  &c.  Horace  is  thought  to  have  here  had  in 
view  some  ridiculous  pretender  of  the  day,  whose  only  claim  to  the 
title  of  poet  rested  upon  his  own  commendations  of  himself.— 417.  Cfc^ 
cupet  extremwn  scabies^  ''  Plague  take  the  hindmost."  A  proverbial 
fonn  of  expression,  borrowed  uom  the  sports  of  the  young. 

419—425.  419.  Ut  praeo  ad  merees,  &c.  The  pracones  were  em- 
ployed for  various  purposes,  and,  amon^  others,  for  giving  notice  of 
■ales  by  auction. — As  regards  the  connection  in  the  train  of  ideas,  com- 
pare the  remarks  of  Hurd.  "  But  there  is  one  thing  still  wanting.  The 
poet  may  be  excellently  formed  by  nature,  and  accomplished  by  art : 
but  will  his  own  judgment  be  a  sufficient  guide,  without  assistance  from 
others  ?  Will  not  the  partiality  of  an  author  for  his  own  works  some- 
times prevail  over  the  united  force  of  rules  and  genius,  unless  he  call  in 
a  fairer  and  less  interested  ^ide  ?"  Doubtless  it  will:  and  therefore  the 
poet,  with  the  utmost  propnety,  adds  (from  line  419  to  450)  as  a  neces- 
BViXy  part  of  his  instructive  monitions,  some  directions  concerning  the 
choice  of  a  prudent  and  sincere  friend,  whose  unbiassed  sense  might  at 
all  times  correct  the  prejudices,  indiscretions,  and  oversights,  of  the  au- 
thor. And  to  impress  this  necessary  care  with  greater  force,  on  the  in- 
dividual whom  he  addresses,  he  closes  the  whole  with  showing  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  being  imposed  upon  in  so  nice  an  affair ;  re- 
presenting, in  all  the  strength  of  colouring,  the  picture  of  a  bad  poet, 
mfatuated,  to  a  degree  of  madness,  by  a  fond  conceit  of  his  own  works, 
and  exposed  thereby  (so  important  had  been  the  service  of  timely  ad- 
vice) to  the  contempt  and  scorn  of  the  public— 420.  Asstntatores  Jitbet 
ai  lucrum  ire  poeta,  &c.  Supply  sic,  or  ita,  before  assentatores.  Faithful 
friends,  as  has  already  been  stated  in  the  preceding  note,  are  necessary 
in  order  to  apprise'poets  of  their  errors.  Such  friends,  however,  are 
difficult  to  be  obtained  by  rich  and  powerful  bards.  Horace  very  justly 
compares  a  wealthy  poet  to  a  public  crier }  the  latter  brings  crowds  to« 
gether  to  buy  up  wnat  is  exposed  for  sale,  the  former  is  sure  to  collect 
around  him  a  set  of  base  and  venal  flatterers^  And  if  he  is  one  who 
gives  good  entertainments,  and  whose  purse  is  open  to  the  needy  and 
unfortunate,  then  farewell  to  any  means,  on  his  part,  of  telling  a  true 
fiamd  from  a  false  one.— 422.  unctwn qui rtcte pontre potsU,    "Who, 
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•.An  entertain  a  gnest  well,"  L  e.  who  can  give  a  good  entertaininent. 
Ponere  refers  literally  to  the  disposing  of  the  guests  on  the  couches  in 
the  banqueting-room.  Vnctum  is  equivalent  here  to  convivam,  and  id- 
udes  to  the  custom  of  perfuming  before  lying  down  to  an  entertain- 
iiient-r-423.  Et  spondere  levi  pro  paupere.  "  And  become  security  for  a 
poor  man,  who  has  little  credit  of  his  oi^,^*~^tris,  "  Vexatious," 
Equivalent  to  misere  vexantibus.—^25»  BetUus.    <<  Our  wealthy  bard." 

426 — 432.  426.  Donaris,  For  donaveris.  The  poet  advises  the  elder 
Piso  never  to  read  his  verses  to  a  person  on  whom  he  has  bestowed 
any  present,  or  who  expects  to  receive  one  from  him.  A  venal  friend 
cannot  be  a  good  critic ;  he  will  not  speak  his  mind  freely  to  his  patron, 
but,  like  a  corrupt  judge,  will  betray  truth  and  justice  for  the  sake  of 
interest.— 429.  Super  his.  Equivalent  to  insuper,  or  praUerea, — Etiam 
sHUabU  andcis  ex  ocuUs  rorem,  **  He  will  even  cause  the  dew  to  fall 
drop  by  drop  from  his  friendly  eyes."  Rorem  is  here  put  for  laerymas  by 
a  pleasing  figure.^-431.  Ut  qtue  eonducUB  plormU  in  future.  '*  As  the 
mourning-women,  who,  being  hired,  lament  at  funerals,"  L  e.  who  are 
hired  to  lament  at  funerals.  These  were  the  prcffictZf  who  were  hired 
to*  sing  the  funeral-song,  or  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  and  to  lament 
their  departure. — 432.  Ddentibua  ex  animo,  ''Than  those  who  grieve 
from  their  hearts,"  i.  e.  who  sincerely  grieve. — Sic  derisor  vero  plus  lau- 
datore  movetur.  '*  So  the  flatterer,  who  laughs  at  us  in  his  sleeve,  is,  to 
all  appearance,  more  wrought  upon  than  he  who  praises  in  sincerity." 

436—451.  436.  Et  torquere  mero.  "And  to  put  to  the  rack  with 
wine."  A  bold  and  beautiful  expression.  Wine  racks  the  heart  and 
draws  forth  all  its  hidden  feelings,  as  the  torture  racks  the  frame  of  the 
■ufierer,  and  forces  from  him  the  secret  of  his  breast-~437.  ^nimi  sub 
vtUpe  latenies,  ''  Minds  lying  hid  beneath  the  fox's  skin."  Alluding  to 
deceitful  and  crafty  flatterers.— 438.  Q,tdfUiUo.  Ctuintilius  Varus,  to 
whom  Horace  addressed  the  18th  ode  of  the  first  book,  and  whose  death 
be  laments  in  the  24th  ode  of  the  same. — Sodes.  Consult  note  on  SaL 
1.  9. 41.— 439.  AVgrwM.  SnppijsL— 441,  Male torruOos versus,  "Thy 
badly-polished  verses." — 444.  Sine  rivali.  The  man  who  does  what 
others  are  not  willing  to  imitate,  may  well  be  said  to  be  without  a  rival. 
—445.  Vir  bonus  et  prudens  versus  reprehen4et  inertes^  &c.  It  particu- 
larly suited  Horace's  purpose  to  paint  the  severe  and  rigid  judge  of  com* 
position.— 446.  Ineomtis  ailing  atrum,  &c.  "  To  those  that  are  badly 
.wrought  he  will  affix  a  black  mark,  by  drawing  his  pen  across  them." 
— 447.  Calamo,  Consult  note  on  SaL  2.  3.  7.— 450.  Aristarchus,  A 
celebrated  grammarian  of  antiquity,  famed  for  his  critical  power,  and 
for  his  impartiality  as  a  judge  of  literary  merit:  Hence  every  severe 
critic  was  styled  an  Aristarchus.— 451.  H<e  nugtt  seria  dueent  in  mo/o, 
&c.  "  These  trifles  will  involve  in  serious  mischief  the  man  who  has 
once  been  made  the  sport  of  the  flatterer,  and  has  met  with  a  cold  re- 
ception from  the  world." 

453—471.  453.  VI  mala  quem  scabies,  kc  The  order  of  construction 
is  as  follows :  Q,vi  sapiunt  eum,  Hment  tetigisse  fugiuntaue  vesanum  poem 
tam,  ul  ilium  qtum  mala  scabies,  &c. — Mala  scabies,  "  A  leprosy." — Jtfor- 
bus  regius,  "  The  jaundice."  So  called  because  the  patient  must  live 
delicately  and  like  a  king  or  wealthy  person.— 466.  Agitant,  "  Worry 
him."— 457.  Sublimii.  "  With  heaa  erect."— 459.  Longum,  In  length- 
ened tone."— 462.  P%udens.  "Of  his  own  accord."^465.  Empedwsles, 
This  story  about  Empedodes  is  rejected  as  fictitious  by  Strabo  and  otlies 
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writera.— JH^(fuf .    "  In  cold  blood,**  L  e.  deliberately.    Horace,  by 
playing  on  the  words  arderUem  frigidus.  wouid  show,  remarks  Francis, 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  story,  and  told  it  as  one  of  the  traditions  which 
poets  may  use  without  being  obliged  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  them. 
The  pleasantry  continues  when  he  says,  it  is  murder  to  hinder  a  po^ 
from  killing  himself.~467.  Idem/acit  oceidenti.    <'  Does  the  same  thing 
with  one  that  kills  him,"  i.  e.  does  the  same  as  kill  him.  OedderUi  is  pot 
by  a  GrsBcism  for  cum  occidenfe,  or,  more  elegantly,  ac  oceidens. — 468.  Jfec 
semel  hoc  fecit  "Neither  is  it  the  first  time  that  he  hab  acted  thus."  L  e.  1m 
has  done  this  before  and  will  do  it  again.— 469.  Homo.    "A  reasonable 
being,"  I  e.  a  person  of  sane  mind.— 470.  Cur  versus  facHUt,     "  Why  he 
is  alTthe  time  nqakin^  verses." —  Utrum  minxerU  inpatrios  dneres.  *'  Whe- 
ther he  has  defiled  his  fathers's  ashes."  The  dead  and  their  craves  were 
ever  held  sacred  and  inviolable  among  all  nations,  especially  those  of 
near  relations.    The  meaning  then  of  the  whole  clause  will  be  this : 
Whether  he  has  been  visited  with  madness  from  heaven  ibr  some  great 
enormity,  or  not,  one  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  he  is  quite  beside 
himself  and  perfectly  insane.--471.  ^n  triste  bidental  moverit  mcestus. 
*'  Or  with  unhallowed  hands  has  disturbed  some  sad  bidental."    The 
bidenial  was  a  place  that  had  been  struck  with  lightning,  and  afterwards 
expiated  by  the  erection  of  an  altar,  and  the  sacrifice  of  sheep,  hostUs  H> 
dentibus  ;  from  which  last  circumstance  it  took  its  name.    The  removal 
or  disturbance  of  this  sacred  monument  was  deemed  sacrilege,  and  the 
very  attempt  a  supposed  judgment  from  heaven,  as  a  punishment  for 
•ome  heavy  crimed 


EXCURSUS. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  GREEK  DRAMA. 


For  the  origin  of  the  Qredan  Drama  we  must  go  back  to  the  annual 
festivals,  which,  ftom  veiy  remote  times,  the  village  communitiefl  were 
wont  tf>  celebrate  at  the  conclusion  of  harvest  and  vintage.  {Aristot.  Eth. 
Altc.  9.  9.— Horo^.  Epist.  1.  139.  seaq.)  On  these  occasions  tlie  peasanlij 
enjoyed  periodic  relaxation  from  tneir  labours,  and  offered  gmteful  sacn- 
fices  to  their  gods.  Among  these  gods  Bacchus  was  a  chief  object  of  vene- 
ration, as  themventor  of  wine  and  the  joint  patron,  with  Ceres,  of  agncu]« 
ture.    He  appears  also  to  have  been  tjrpical  of  the  first  generating  princi- 

ge.  {Museum  Crilieum,  vol,  2.  p.  70.)  At  these  meetings  tliat  fondness 
r  poetiy  and  poetic  recitation,  ever  peculiarly  strong  among  the  Greeks, 
i$ombinecl  with  their  keen  relish  for  joke  and  raillery,  naturally  introduced 
two  kinds  of  extemporaneous  efiiisions :  the  one,  hxi/n^  «o2  iYKwutacTtK^v, 
consisted  of  hjrmns  addressed  immediately  to  Bacchus :  the  other,  ytXotS' 
Tt^v  Koila^SltfiVy  was  the  ofl&pring  of  wit  and  wine,  ludicrous  and  satirical, 
interspersed  with  mutual  jest  and  sarcasm.  (Compare  EpisL  2.  1.  146.) 
The  loftier  and  more  poetical  song  was  afterwards  called  iM^iiSosy  {Mus, 
CrU,  vd.  2.  p.  70.  seqq.)  a  term  probably  derived  from  some  ancient  title  of 
Bacchus ;  as  the  Pssan  took  its  name  from  UaiiVf  an  early  appellation  of 
Apollo.  From  these  rude  compositions  sprang  the  splendid  Drama  of 
tM  Greeks:  the  Dithyramb  gave  birth  to  Tragedy,  the  other  to  Comedy. 
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(Compue  .ifrwtofle,  Poet  4. 14.)  In  aBcribing  the  oiign  of  the  Drama  to 
these  simple  chorases,  all  scholars  seem  to  agree.  With  req»ect  to  its 
subsequent  progress  and  derelopement,  down  to  the  time  of  ^scbylus, 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists ;  as  might  reasonably  be  expected 
•n  a  subject  known  only  from  a  few  obscure  notices  scattered  throughout 
the  extant  works  of  the  andents,  and  those  notices  frequently  varying  and 
eontradictory.  After  a  careful  collation  of  the  several  classic  passages 
bearing  on  tne  question,  and  an  examination  of  what  has  been  advanced 
by  modem  critics,  the  following  account  seems  to  come  nearest  the  truthy 
as  beinff  consistent  and  probable.  (ThiMtre  of  the  Greeks,  2d.  ed.p.  ICl. 
$eqq.)  in.the  first  rise  of  the  Bacchic  festivals,  the  peasants  themselves 
used  promiscuously  to  pour  forth  thenr  own  unpolished  and  exlemporane> 
ous  strains.  Afleiwaras,  the  more  skilful  performers  were  selected  and 
formed  into  a  chorus,  which,  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  pipe,  sang 
verses  pre-composed  by  the  Dithyrambic  poets.  These  poets  at  the  out- 
set were,  like  the  chorus,  simple  peasants,  distinguished  above  thdr  fel- 
low-labourers by  their  natural  and  uncultivated  talent  for  versi^ring;  who, 
against  these  festive  occasions,  used  to  provide  the  chorus  with  a  hymn« 
Thev  iu  time  became  a  numerous  and  peculiar  bod}r.  Emulation  was  ex 
cited,  contests  between  the  choruses  of  neighbouring  districts  speedily 
arose,  and  an  ox  was  assigned  as  the  prize  of  superior  skilL  {Prndar,  Ot» 
13.  24.  teqq.  Compare  the  scholiast,  ad  lac,)  The  Dithyrambio  cbonis 
was  also  called  Cyciian  {k^kXios)  from  their  dancbg  in  a  ring  round  the 
altar  of  Bacchus,  whilst  they  sang  the  hymn.  {BentUy,  Phd.  p.  80. — 
Schol.  Pindar,  (H.  13. 26.— ScAoi.  jEschin.  voL  Z.p,  722.  ed.  Reiske.)  This 
exhibition  never  suffered  an^  material  change,  but  always  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Dionysian  festival,  and  was  performed  by  a  chorus  of 
fifty  men.  {Simonidesj  Epigr,  76.)  In  later  ages,  when  a  regular  theatre 
was  erected,  a  portion  of  it,  called  the  SpxnvTM^  or  dancing-space,  was  set 
apart  for  the  performance  of  the  song  and  dance,  round  the  6«fU>«,  or 
altar.  (Jtfui.  Crit,vL  2.p,  74.) 

The  next  advance  in  the  developement  of  the  Drama  was  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Sidpic  chorus.    {Sefauider,  de  Orig.  Trag.  p.  7.  seqq,)    At 
what  period  and  by  whom  this  chorus  was  introduced  are  points  of  ut- 
ter uncertainty.    Wine  and  merriment  probably  first  suiirgested  the  idea 
of  imitating,  in  frolic,  the  supposed  appearance  of  the  Satyrs,  by  fixing 
horns  on  the  head,  and  covermg  the  body  with  a  goat's  skin.  The  mait- 
ners  of  these  sportive  beings  would  of  course  be  adopted  along  with,  the 
guise,  wMIe  jest  and  sarcasm  were  bandied  about.    Be  this  aa  it  nay, 
a  chorus  of  Satyrs  was  by  some  means  formed,  and  thenceforth  beeame 
an  established  accompaniment  of  the  Bacchic  festival.    It  Is  mow  that 
we  firsd  chscorver  something  of  a  dramatic  nature.    The  singeia  of  the 
dithyramb  were  mere  chonsten ;  they  assumed  no  character,  and  exhi- 
bited no  imitation.  The  performera  in  the  new  chorus  had  a  part  to  sustain  s 
tiiey  were  to  appear  as  Satyrs,  and  represent  the  character  of  those  game- 
some deities.  Hence  the  duties  of  this  chorus  were  two-fold.  As  persona^ 
ting  the  attendants  of  Bacchus  and  in  conformity  with  the  custom  at  * ' 
I^Mltivals,  they  sang  the  praises  of  the  god  ;  and  next  they  pour'  '      ^  q^ 
tdheir  ludicrous  effusions,  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  were  o^       .^  $3!fth  '^ 
nature,  but  uttered  without  system  or  order,  just  as  th^  '     -«  a  draofia^tio    ^ 
tiiemselves  to  each  performer.   These  ahrocx^Sidoitr'       "  ><^fae^suggested     ^ 
with  dancing,  gesticulation  and  grimace  ;  and  ''    '''^J'^f?^.  ^companied     f 
resemblance  to  a  wild  kind  of  ballet,  than  ♦^  .«     ♦I?^  X    P^^^^^  closef     - 
ance.    This  rude  species  of  Drams  wr,.  aaS Ji^/J^*',?^®'^  perform.     , 
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siore  pro1)ab1e,  from  fhe  goat  whkh  was  aasogned  as  the  piixe  to  the 
cleverest  wit  and  nimblest  dancer  in  the  cboms. 

Thespis,  a  native  (rf'Icaria,  an  Athenian  village,  was  the  author  of  the 
third  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  Drama,  by  adding  an  actor  distinct 
from  the  choms.  When  the  performers,  after  sin^ng  the  Bacchic  hymn, 
were  beginning  to  flag  in  the  extemporal  bursts  o?  Satyric  jest  aiH)  gam- 
bol which  succeeded,  Thespis  himself  nsed  to  come  forward,  and  fron 
an  elevated  stand  exhibit,  in  gesticulated  narration,  some  mvthological 
story.  When  this  was  ended,  the  chorus  again  commenced  their  per- 
formance. {Diog.  Laert,  VU.  Plat.  66.)  These  dramatic  recitations 
encroached  upon  the  extemporal  exhibitions  of  the  chorus,  and  finally 
occupied  their  place.  Besides  the  addition  of  an  actor,  Thespis  first 
gave  the  character  of  a  distinct  profession  to  this  species  of  entertain- 
ment He  organised  a  regular  chorus,  which  he  assiduously  trained  in 
all  the  niceties  of  the  art,  but  especially  in  dancing,  (^thenaus,  1.  22. 
— dfriftopA.  Vesp,  1470.)  With  this  band  of  performers  he  is  said  to  have 
■tiblled  about  from  village  to  village  directing  his  route  by  the  succession 
of  the  several  local  festivals,  and  exhibiting  his  novel  invention  upon  the 
waggon,  which  conveyed  the  members  and  apparatus  of  his  corps  dra^ 
nuUimie,  Thespis  is  generally  considered  to  nave  been  the  inventor  of 
the  Drama.  Of  Tragedy,  however,  properly  so  called,  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  had  any  idea.  The  dramatic  recitations  which  he  introdu- 
ced were  probably  confined  to  Bacchus  and  his  adventures  ;  and  the 
whole  performance  was  little  elevated  above  the  levity  of  the  Satyric 
eztemporalia,  which  these  monologues  had  superseded. 


Up  to  this  period,  the  performance  called  rpay^ta  had  more  the  i 
blance  of  Comedy  than  of  its  own  subsecjuent  and  perfect  form.  The 
honour  of  introducing  Tragedy,  in  its  later  acceptation,  was  reserved  for 
Phrynicns,  a  scholar  of  Tnespis,  who  besan  to  exhibit  B.  C.  511.  the 
year  before  the  expulsion  of  tne  Pisistratids.  Fhrynicus  dropped  the 
fight  and  ludicrous  cast  of  the  original  Drama,  and,  dismissing  Bacchus 
and  the  Satvrs,  formed  his  plays  from  the  more  grave  and  elevated 
events  recorded  in  the  mythology  and  history  <rf  the  country.  {Pluktreh. 
Symp,  Q,ti4zst,  1.  ] .)  The  change  thus  produced  in  the  tone  of  the  Dra- 
ma constitutes  its  fourth  form.  Much,  however,  yet  remained  to  be 
done.  The  choral  odes,  with  the  accompanying  dances,  still  composed 
the  principal  part  of  the  performance  ;  and  the  loose,  disjointed  mono- 
logues of  the  single  actor  were  far  removed  from  that  unity  of  plot  and 
connection  of  didogue  which  subsequent  improvements  produced. 

The  fifth  form  of  Tragedy  owed  its  origin  to  iEschylus.  He  added 
a  second  actor  to  the  locutor  of  Thespis  and  Phrynicus,  and  thus  intro- 
duced the  dialogue.  He  abridged  the  immoderate  length  of  the  choral 
odes,  makine  them  subservient  to  the  main  interest  of  the  plot,  and  ex- 
panded the  short  episodes  into  scenes  of  competent  extent  To  these 
improvements  in  the  economy  of  the  Drama,  he  added  the  decorations 
•fart  in  its  exhibition.  A  regular  stage  {Vitruo,  praf.  Ubr,  7.),  with  ap- 
P'^l^ate  scenery,  was  erected  ;  the  performers  were  furnished  with  be- 
comiq^  dt«Mes,  and  raised  to  the  stature  of  the  heroes  represented,  by 
the  thicK-sofi^  cothurnus  ;  whilst  the  face  was  brought  to  the  heroic 
cast  by  a  mask  of  proportionate  size,  and  strongly  marked  character, 
which  was  also  so  contrived  as  to  give  power  and  distinctness  to  the 
voice.  He  paid  flreat  attention  to  the  choral  dances,  and  invented  sev^ 
ral  figure-dances  himselC    Among  his  other  improvements  it,  moAtioiied 
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Ifae  mtrodttction  of  a  practice,  which  robseqaentlr  became  established  as 
a  fixed  and  essential  rule,  the  removal  of  all  deeds  of  bloodshed  and 
murder  from  public  view.  In  short,  so  many  and  so  important  were  the 
•Iterations  and  additions  of  ^schvlus,  that  he  was  considered  by  the 
Athenians  as  the  Father  of  Tragedy.  {Pkilost.  VU.  Jlpdl.  6. 11.)  To 
iElschylus  succeeded  Sophocles,  who  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  Drama.  He  shortened  the  choral  songs  in  proportion 
to  the  dialogue,  improved  the  rhythm,  introduced  a  third  actor,  a  more 
laboured  complication  of  the  plot,  a  greater  multiplicity  of  incidents,  and 
a  more  complete  unfolding  of  them,  a  more  steady  method  of  dwelling 
on  all  the  pomts  of  an  action,  and  of  bringing  out  the  more'  decisire  c — 
with  greater  stage  effect 
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INDEX 


PROPER    NAMES. 


Oarm.  denotes  the  Odei,  and  Serm,  the  Satires.  The  other  abbreviatioiM 
need  no  explanation. 


Acadtmi  silvtt  Epist  ii.  2. 45. 

Aceius  aufert  famam  senis  aiti 
Epist.  ii.  1.  56.  Acd  tragici  nil 
mutat  Lucilius  ?  Serm.  L  10.  35. 
nobiles  trimelri  Epist  ad  Pis.  258. 

Achanunes  dives  Carm.  ii.l2. 21. 

AehameMua  Achtemenium  cos- 
tum  Carm.  iii.  1.  44.  Achssmenia 
nardo  Epod.  13.  12. 

Aehaicut  i^s  Carm.  i.  15.  35. 
Achaico  cumi  Carm.  iv.  3.  5. 

Acheron,  Acheronta  permpit 
Herculeus  labor  Carm.  i.  3.  36. 
Clairinas  fogit  Carm.  iii.  3. 16. 

AchercnH:  Acherontie  celse 
nidus  Carm.  iiu  4.  14. 

AchiUes  {PtUfdus,)  Troje  prope 
altflB  victor  Carm.  iv.  6.  4.  iratus 
Epist.  ii.  2.  42.  Achillei  classis  ira- 
cundaCarm.  115. 34.  pervicacis  ad 
pedes  rex  (Priamus)  procidit  Epod. 
17. 14.  Achillem  insolentem  Carm. 
ii.  i.  4.  clarum  cita  mors  abstulit 
Carm.  ii.  16.  29.  animosnm  Serm. 
t  7. 12.  hoTioratum  Epist  ad  Pis. 
120.    Achille  Serm.  u.  3. 193. 

Aehitms,  Achivi  Epist  i.  2.  14. 
Achivos  pugnaces  Carm.  iii.  3.  27. 
Acbivis  servatis  Serm.  il  3.  194. 
unctis  Epist.  ii.  1.33.  flammisCarm. 
iv.  6.  18. 

Acrisius  virginis  abdite  custos 
pavidns  Carm.  iii  16.  5. 


AcHus.  Actia  pugna  Epist  i.  18L 
61.  - 

Adria  vid.  Hadria, 

Aeacus,  Aeaci  ^enus  Carm.  iii. 
19.  3.  Aeacam  vidunus  jndicantem 
Carm.  ii.  13.  22.  ereptum  Stygiis 
fluctibus  Carm.  iv.  8.  25. 

Aegaeus,  Aegeum  mare  Epist. 
1. 11.  16*  in  A.egeo  patenti  Carm. 
ii.  16*  1.  Aegeos  tumultus  Carm. 
iii.  29.  63. 

AetniHus.  AemiliomludumEpist 
ad  Pis.  32. 

Aetuoi  pius  Carm.  iv.  7.  15. 
Aeneae  rebus  Carm.  iv.  6.23.  Aenea 
ab  alto  demissum  genus  Serm.  iL  5. 
63. 

AeoUdea  Sisyphus  Carm.  ii.  14.20. 

Aeoliu$.  Aeolia  puella  {Sappho) 
Carm.  iv.  9.  12.  Aeolium  carmen 
Carm.  iii.  30.  13.  Carm.  iv.  3.  1& 
Aeoliis  fidibus  Carm.  ii.  13.  24. 

Aeschylus  personae  pallaeque  re- 
porter honestie  Epist  ad  Pis.  279. 
eum  imitati  sunt  Latini  Epist  iL  1. 
163. 

Aes9p%t8  gravis  Epist  ii.  1.  32. 
Aesopi  filius  Serm.  u.  3.  239. 

Aeatas  interiturarer  proteritCaim 
iv.  7.  9, 

Aesvla,  Aesule  declive  arvum 
Carm.  iii.  29.  6. 

Aetkiopt  Carm.  iiL  1 14. 
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Jietna,  Aetnen  impositam  ignis 
non  peredit  Carm.  iii.  4.  76.  Aetna 
m  Sicana  Epod.  17.  33. 

kSetolus,  Aetoiia  plagis  EpisL  L 
ia46. 

^fer  dims  (Hannibal)  Carm.  ir» 
4. 42.  Afra  cochlea  Serm.  ii.  4.  58. 
Afris  serpentibus  Serm.  ii.  8.  95. 
Afra  {^umidica)  avis  Epod.  2.  53. 
Afro  {Tyrio)  myrice  Carm.  ii.  16. 
35. 

•yrtmku,  Afrani  togaEpistiL 
1.  67. 

•^Ifrica  ferax  frumenti  Serm.  ii.  3. 
87.  fertilis  Carm.  iii.  16.  31.  Africa 
ultima  recisas  columnas  Carm.  ii. 
18.  5.  domita  Carm.  iv.  8.  18. 

^fricanus  {ScipioJ^ricantUjMi' 
eanus  Major.)  Africanum,  cui  Vir- 
.  tus  super  Carthaginem  sepulchrum 
condidtt  Epod.  9.  25. 

Africus  protervus  Epod.  16.  22. 
Africum  Icariis  fluctibus  luctantem 
Carm.  i.  1.  15.  prscipitem  Carm.  i. 
3.  12.  pesfilentem  Carm.  iii.  23.  5. 
Africo  celeri  Carm.  t  14.  5. — Afri- 
cis  procellis  Carm.  iii.  29.  57. 

•ifgamemnon.  AgamemnouaC  arm 

Agmu  Serm.  ii.  3.  303. 

Jigrippa  (Jtf.  Vipsanius)  Serm.  ii. 
3.  185.  Agripps  porticus  Epist.  L 
6.  26.  fructibus  Siculi  Epist.  i.  12. 
1.  virtus  ibid.  26.  ad  eum  Carm.  i. 
6. 

Agyieus,  levis  Agyieu  Carm.  iv. 
6.28. 

Ajax  ( Tdamonius)  ab  Agamem- 
none  sepultursB  honore  prohibitus 
Serm.  ii.  3. 187.  insanus  ibid.  201. 
immeritos  occidit  agnos  ibid.  211. 
herosab  Achille  secundas  ibid.  193. 
Ajacem  ibid.  187.  movit  formaTec- 
messs  Carm.  ii.  4.  5.  • 

Ajax  ( OUeus),  Ajacis  impioB  ra* 
tes  Epod.  10.  14.  Ajacem  eelerem 
sequi  Carm.  i.  15.  19. 

JUbanus,  Albani  (sc.  vini)  ple- 
nus  cadus  Carm.  iv.  11.  2.  Alba- 
nam  Serm.  ii.  8.  16.  Albanam 
uvam  Serm.  ii.  4.  72.  Albano  in 
monte  Epist  ii.  1.  27.  Albania 
mgris  Epist  i.  7. 10.  Albanos  la- 
cus  Carm.  iv.  1. 19.  Albanas  se- 
cures C.  S.  54.  Albanis  herbis 
Carm.  iii.  23. 11. 


Albinovmut  (Cdsui),  ad  enm 
Epist.  i.  8. 

AIMnus.  Albini  filius  Epist  ad 
Pis.  327. 

Albiua  TibtUlus,  ad  eum  Canm 
i.  33.  et  Epist  1 4. 

Albius,  Serm.  i.  4  28.  Albt  fi 
lius  Serm  i.  4.  109. 

Alhunea,     AlbuneiB   resonantia 
domus  Carm.  i.  7.  12. 
^  AUmiwi.    Albuti  Canidia  Serm. 
ii.  1.  48.  ssvitia  in  servos  Serm.  ii. 
2.67. 

Alccetu  sonans  plenius  plectro 
aureo  dura  mala  navis  fugse  et  belli 
Carm.  ii.  13.  27.  temperat  Musam 
Archilochi  pede  Epist  i.  19.  29. 
Alcaei  minaces  Camenie  Carm«  iv. 
9.7. 

Alcides,  Alciden  Carm.  L 12.  25. 

Aleinoua,  Alcinoi  in  cute  <;u- 
randaplus  equo  operatajuventua 
Epist  1.  2.  28. 

AUonSerm.  ii.  8.  15. 

Alexander,  Alezandri  fortis  vul- 
tum  Epiat  ii.  1.  241.  Alexandre 
regi  Magno  gratus  fuit  Choerilua 
ibid.  232. 

AUxandrea  aupplex  Carm.  iv.  14. 
35. 

Alfenw  vafer  Serm.  i.  3. 130. 

Algidus,  AlgidumC.  S.69.  AI- 
gido  gelido  Carm.  i.  21.  6.  nivali 
Carm.  iii.  23.  9.  nigrsB  ferad  fron- 
dis  Carm.  iv.  4.  58. 

AUifimxu,  AlUfanis  (calicibus) 
Serm.  il  8.  39. 

AUobrox  novis  rebus  infidelia 
Epod.  16.  6. 

Alpes,  Alpiuro  juga  Epod.  1.  1 1 . 
Alpibus  tremendis  arces  impositss 
Carm.  iv.  14.  12.  Alpes  hibemaa 
Serm.  it  5.  41.  Alpibua  Rhstia 
Carm.  iv.  4.  17. 

Alphius  foenerator  Epod.  2.  67. 

Alpinus  tureidus  Serm.  i.  10.  36b 

AlyaUes,  iUyatteiregnumCarm. 
iii.  16.  41. 

Amatoniua,  Amazonia  secmi 
Carm.  iv.  4.  20. 

Amor  sui  ciecua  Carm.  i^  18. 14. 
Amori  dare  ludum  Carm.  iii  19. 1. 
Amorea  Carm.  iv.  13.  9.  lascivos 
Carm.  iv.  13.  19.  ii.  11. 7.  spirabnt 
Carm.  iv.  13.  19. 

Amphion  Thebans  conditor  arcis 
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Bpist.  ad  Pis.  394.  fraternis  puU- 
tur  moribus  cessisse  Epist  i.  18. 
43.  roovit  lapides  canenda  Caim. 
m.  It.  2.  Amphionis  et  Zethi  Gra- 
tia dissiloit  Epist.  i.  18. 41. 

Jimyntat  Cous  Epod.  12. 18. 

Jhuureon  si  quia  olim  luait,  non 
delevit  etas  Carm.  iv.  9.  9.  Ana- 
creonta  Teium  Epod.  14. 10. 

^nckuea  clarus  Anchins  Yene- 
risque  sanguis  C.  S.  50.  Anchisen 
Carm.  iv.  15.  31. 

Jincus  Marcuu  Carm.  hr.  7. 15. 
Epist.  i.  6.  27. 

Andromeda  clanis  Andromeds 
pater  Carm.  iii.  29.  17. 

Af^  preceps  Carm.  i.  7. 13. 

Jinimor  Epist  i.  2.  9. 

AnHcyra  Anticyram  Serm.  ii.  3. 
83.  et  166.  Anticyris  tribus  insa* 
nabile  caput  Epist  ad  Pis.  300. 

AnHloekua,  Antilochum  amabi- 
lem  Carm.  i.  9.  14. 

Antioehtu,  Autiocbam  ingeotem 
Carm.  iii.  6.  36. 

JintiphtUes.  Antiphatem  Epist 
ad  Pis.  145. 

Jintium  gratum  Carm.  L  35.  1. 

Jlntonitu  {Triimmr),  Antonl 
amicus  Serm.  i.  5.  33. 

JinUmius  Mu»a  Epist  i.  15.  3. 

AntoiAua  {Ivhu),  ad  eum  Carm. 
hr.ll. 

Anxwr  impositum  sazis  late  can- 
dentibus  Serm.  i.  5.  26. 

Anytus,  AnytireumSerm.u.4.3. 

Apella  Judaeus  Serm.  i.  5.  100. 

ApeUes,  ab  eo  Alexander  pingi 
Yoluit  Epist.  ii.  1.  239. 

Apmrdnus  celsus  Epod.  16.  29. 

ApdLo  Epist.  i.  16.  59.  augur 
Carm.  i.  2.  32.  certus  7. 28.  cantor 
Epist  ad  Pis.  407.  Palatiaus  Epist 
i.  3.  17.  mitis  placidusque  telo  con- 
dito  C.  S.  34.  Delius  et  Patareus 
Carm.  iii.  4.  64.  magnus  Serm.  ii. 
5.  60.  suscitat  ckbara  tacentem 
Musam  Carm.  ii.  10.  20.  sic  me 
servavit  Serm.  i  8.  78.  viduus  pha- 
retra  risit  Carm.  I  10. 12.  Apolli- 
nis  intonsi  capilli  Epod.  15.  9.  na- 
talis  Delos  Carm.  i.  21. 12.  Apol- 
linem  dedicatum  Carm.  L  31.  1. 
Apolline  Delphos  insignes  Carm. 
i.  7.  3.  munus  dignum  Epist  ii.  1. 
S16.  ad  earn  Carm.  L  21. 51.  Carm. 


4. 6. — ApoOxnmU  laurea  Cann.  ir 
2.9. 

Appia  nimis  est  gravis  tardis 
Serm.  i.  5.  6.  Appiam  Epod.  4. 14. 

Appiut  Claudius  Caecut  cenaor 
Serm.  L  6.  21.  Appi  via  Epist  I  6. 
26.  Epist.  L  18.  20. 

Appulia  Serm.  i.  5.  77.  Appulia 
altricis  extra  limen  Cann.  iii.  4. 10. 
aiticulosiB  Epod.  3. 16. 

Appulicus,  Appulicum  mare 
Carm.  iii.  24.  4. 

Appulus  Carm.  iii.  5.  9.  impiger 
Carm.  iii.  16.  26.  Appnla  gens 
Serm.  ii.  1.  38.  Appuli  pemici» 
uxor  Epod.  2. 42.  Dauni  Carm.  ir. 
14. 26.  Appulo  in  Vulture  Cann. 
iii.  4.  9.  Appuiis  lapis  Cann.  i. 
33.  7. 

Aqumateg,  Aquinatem  fucum 
Epist.  i.  10.  27. 

Arabei,  Arabum  divide  Epist 
L  7.  36.  thesauri  Carm.  iiL  84.  2. 
gazse  Carm.  i.  29.  1.  domus  plras 
Carm.  iL  12.  24.  Arabas  Cann.  i. 
35.  40.  extremos  Epist.  i.  6.  6. 

Arbuscula  explosa  Serm.  i.  10« 
77. 

Arcadia,  Arcadie  pecus  et  nigri 
colles  Carm.  iv.  12.  12. 

Archiacua.  Archiaci  lecti  Epist 
i.  5.  1. 

Archiloehw,  Archilochi  Musa 
pede  temperant  Sappho  et  Aksui 
Epist  i.  19. 29.  Archilochum  mag- 
nificat Horatius  Serm.  ii.  3.  12.  et 
imitatus  est  Epbt  i.  19.  25.  pro- 
prio  rabies  armavit  iambo  Epist 
ad  Pis.  79. 

ArckytaSf  ad  eum  Carm.  L  28. 

Arctos,  Aicton  opacam  excipie- 
bat  porticus,  Carm.  ii.  16. 16.  sub 
Arcto  rex  gelidas  ore,  Carm.  i.  26. 3. 

Arcturus,  Arcturi  cadentis  se« 
Tus  impetus  Carm.  iii.  1.  27. 

Areaius,  Arelli  soUicitas  opef 
Serm.  il  6.  78. 

Argeus,  Argeo  colono  Cann.  il 
6.5. 

Argivus,  Argivi  augurif  {Am* 
phiarai)  domus  Carm.  iii.  16.  11. 
Argivis  Carm.  iiu  3.  67. 

Argwtauta  Epod.  3.  9. 

wSrgiM  aptum  equis  Carm.  i.  7.8. 
Argis  Epist  ii.  3.  128.  Serm.  il  S. 
132.    Epist  ad  Pis.  11& 
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^rgou».  ArgooreinigeEpQd.16. 
57. 

Jirkia.    Serm.  i.  5. 1.  ^ 

Jiricinus,  Aiicini  arvi  Epist  ii. 
8.  167. 

Jhimifienaes,  Ariminenflem  Fo- 
liam  Epod.  5.  42. 

^ristarchus  Epist.  ad  Pis.  450. 

•^riatippus  Epist  L  17. 14  aumm 
projicere  jabet  servos  Serm.  iL  S, 
100.  Aristippt  sententia  Epist  L 
17.  17.  pnBcepta  Epist.  I  1.  IS. 
Aristippum  omnis  decuit  color  et 
status  et  ret  Epist  L  17.  23. 

^risHus  Fuscus  mihi  {H<iiraiio)  ca- 
ms Serm.  i.  9.  61.  ad  eum  Carm.  i. 
22.  et  Epist  L  10. 

Aristophanes  Serm.  L  4. 1. 

Armenius  Claudi  virtute  Neronis 
eecidit  Epbt  i.  12.  26.  Armeniis 
oris  Carm.  ii.  9. 4. 

Arrius  (Q.)  Arrl  arbitrio  Serm.iL 
3.  86.  progenies  ibid.  243. 

Asia  [major),  Asise  pingues  cam- 
{H  collesque  Epist  i.  3.  5. 

Asia  {minor),  Asise  solem  Brutum 
appellat  Epist.  i.  7.  24.  Asiam  di- 
tem  ibid.  19. 

Assaracus,  Assaraci  tellus  Epod. 
13.  13. 

Assyrius  (pro :  Syrius)  Epist  ad 
Pis.  118.  Ass;^rii  litoris  arentes 
arenas  Carm.  lil  4.  32.  Assyria 
nardo  Carm.  ii.  11. 16. 

Asterie,  ad  earn  Carm.  iii.  7. 

Atabulus  Serm.  i.  5.  78. 

Athena  bonse  Epist.  i.  2. 43.  Athae- 
nas  vacuas  ibid.  81.  Athenis  Epist 
ii.  1. 213.  sordidus  ac  dives,  qui  po- 
puli  voces  contemnebat  Serm.  i.  1. 
64.  doctor  mallet  vivere  Serm.  il  7. 
13. 

Atlanteus  finis  Carm.  i.  34.  11. 

Atlanticus.  Atlanticum  equor 
Carm.  i.  31.  14 

Atlas,  Atlantis  nepos,  Mercuri 
Carm.  i.  10.  1. 

Atreus  nefarius  hum^na  exta  cozit 
Epist  ad  Pis.  186. 

Atrida,  Atridis  Serm.  ii.  3.  203. 
Atridas  superbos  Serm.  i.  10. 13.— 
Atriies  {Ag^amemnon):  inter  Atri- 
den  ct  Peiiden  lites  Nestor  compo* 
nere  festinat  Epist  L  2. 12.  Atnda 
vetat  Ajacem  bumari  Serm.  ii.  3. 187. 
Atrida  (jifene/ae)  Epist  i.  7. 43. 


AtUi  (T.  Qulf»riti»).  Attn  fabola 
Epist  ii.  1.  79. 

Attalietu.  Attalicis  conditionibus 
Carm.  i.  1. 12.  urbibus  Carm.  i.  11. 
6. 

Attalus,    Attali  regia  Carm.  ii. 

las. 

Atticus,  Attica  virgo  Serm.  ii.  8. 
13.    Atticis  finibus  Carm.  i.  3.  6. 

Atictumnus  Epod.  2.  18.  purpu* 
reo  varius  colore  Carm.  ii.  5. 1 1.  po- 
mifer  Carm.  iv.  7. 1 1.  gravis  LibitmaB 
questus  acerbee.     Serm.  ii.  6.  19. 

Aufidius  LusciM  forti  miscebat 
me]  la  Falemo  Serm.  ii.  4  24  Au- 
fidio  Lusco  prsetore  Serm.  i.  5. 34. 

Aujidus  videns  Carm.  iii.  30.  10. 
tauriformis  Carm.  iv.  14  25.  acer 
Serm.  u  1.  58.  Aufidum  sonantem 
Carm.  iv.  9.  12. 

•^ti^rusitis  piirpureo  bibit  ore  nec- 
tar Carm.  iiL  3. 11.  pnesens  Divus 
habebitur  Carm.  iii.  2.  3.  Augusti 
tropaea  Carm.  ii.  9.  19.  fortis  super, 
impetrato  reditu  Carm.  iv.  2. 43.  pa- 
temus  animus  in  pueros  Nerones 
Carm.  iv.  4  27.  pnvignus  Claudius 
Epist.  I  3.  2.  res  gestas  ibid.  7.  lau- 
des  Epist  L  16.  29.  Caesaris  lacer« 
tis  Epist  il  2.  48.  Auguste  Carm. 
iv.  14.  3.  ad  eum  Carm.  i.  2.  et  12. 
Carm.  iv.  5.  14.  et  15.  Epist  ii.  K 
in  ejus  reditum  exHispama  Carm. 
iii.  14.  vid.  Ccesar. 

Aulis  Serm.  ii.  3. 199. 

Avian,  amicus  fertili  Baccbo 
Carm.  ii.  6. 18. 

Aldus,    Aule  Serm.  ii.  3. 171. 

Ausonius,  Ausonias  {Italas)  ur« 
bes  Carm.  iv.  4.  56. 

Auster,  dux  turbidus  inquieti  Ha 
drias  Carm.  in.  3.  4  Austrum  no- 
centem  corporibus  per  auctumnos 
Carm.  ii.  14  16. 

Aveniinus,  A  ventinum  tenet  Dia- 
na C.  S.  69.  Aventino  extremo 
Epist  ii.  2.  96. 

Avemalis^  Avemales  aquas  Epod. 
5.  26. 

Amdimxis,  cm  Canis  cognomen 
adbsBret  Serm.  il  2.  55. 

B 

BdbyloMw,  Babylonioa  niuneras 
Carm.  1 11.2. 
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Bneha  valentes  proceras  mani- 
bU8  vertere  fraxinos  Carm.iii.  25. 15. 

Bacchius  composittu  cum  Bitho 
Carm.  i.  7.  20. 

Baeckut  languescit  in  amphora 
Carm.uL  16. 34.  vehitur  tigris  Carm. 
iii.  3.  14.  Bacchi  pl^no  pectore 
Carm.  ii.  19. 6.  somno  gaudentis  et 
umbra  Epist  ii.  2.  78.  Baccho  fer- 
tili  Carm.  i.  6.  19.  Bacchum  vere- 
cundam  Carm.  L  27.  S.  vidi  docen- 
temcarminaCarm.ii.  19. 1.  Bacche 
Carm.  iii.  25. 1.  pater  Carm.  i.  18. 
6.  lo  Bacche  Serm.  L  3.  7.  Bac- 
cho Thebas  insignes  Carm.  I  7.  3. 
in  eum  Carm.  ii.  19.  Carm.  iii.  25. 

BactrOf  Cyio  regnata  Carm.  iii. 
29.  28. 

B<da  liquids  Carm.  iii.  4.  24. 
Baiis  mare  obstrepens  Caim.  ii.  IS. 
20.  amcenis  Epist  L  1.  83.  Baiaa 
Epist  i.  15. 12.  supervacuas  ibid.  2. 

Baianus.  Baiano  murice  Serm.  ii. 
4.32. 

Balatro  (ServUius),  nmbra  Maece- 
natis  in  Nasidieni  convivio  Serm.ii. 
8.21.  invertit  vinaria  tota  Aliphanis 
ibid.  40.  suspendens  omnia  naso  ib. 
64.  Balatroniib.  33.  secundo  ib.  83. 

BaUnnus  Serm.  i.  3.  40. 

Bandusia,  Bandusiae  fons  Carm. 
iii.  13. 1. 

BanHnus,  Bantinos  salus  Carm. 
iii  4.  15. 

Barbaria,  Barbariae  Ghnecia  len- 
to collisa  duello  Epist  i.  2.  7. 

Barine.  ad  eam  Carm.  ii.  8. 

Barium.  Bart  piscosi  moenia 
Serm.  i.  5.  97. 

Barrus  foedo  morbo  laboravit 
Serm.  i.  6. 30.  inops  Serm.  L  4  1 10. 
maledicus  Serm.  i.  7.  8. 

Bassareiis.  Bassareu  candide 
Carm.  i.  18.  11. 

Batsus,  Carm.  i.  36.  14. 

Bathyllus.  Bathyllo  Samio  Epod. 
14.  9. 

Bellerophon,  Bellerophonti  nimis 
casto  Carm.  iii.  7. 15.  Bellerophon- 
tem.  terrenum  equitem  Carm.  iy. 
11. 28.  Bellerophonteeques  melior 
Carm.  iii.  12.  7. 

Belhna  gaudens  cruentis  Serm. 
♦  u.  3.  223. 

Beneventum.  Serm.  i.  5.71. 

BefuynHut,   Berecyntiae  tibiae 


Carm.  iv.  1. 22.  Carm.  ifi.  19. 18. 
Berecyntio  comu  Carm.  i  18.  13. 

BesUus  corrector  Epist  L^  15.  37. 

Bibaadua  (Fwuim)  pingui  teotas 
omaso  Serm.  ii.  5.  41. 

Bibultu  (Jtf.  Cidjmmius).  Bibufi 
consults  Carm.  iii.  28.  9.  Bibule 
Serm.  i.  10.  86. 

Bioneus.  Bioneb  Bermonlbaa 
Epist  ii.  2. 60. 

Birritu  latro  Serm.  L  4.  69. 

Biatonides,  Bistonidum  ciinei 
Carm.  ii.  19.20. 

BUkus,  Serm.  i.  7. 20; 

BUhynus.  Bithyna  carina  Carm. 
L  36.  7.  negotia  Epist  i.  6.  33. 

BoeoHi,  Boeotiim  in  crasso  acre 
Epist  ii.  1. 244. 

BifUmui  Serm.  i.  9.  11. 

BcTtas,  Boreae  finitimam  latns 
mundi  Carm.  iii.  24.  28. 

Bosporus,  Bospori  gementis 
Carm.  ii.  20.  H.  Bospomm  navita 
Poenus  perhorrescit  Carm.  ii.  13. 
14.  insanientem  Carm.  iiL  4. 30. 

Breani,  Breunos  veloces  Carm. 
iv.  14.11. 

Briseis  niveo  colore  movit  Achil* 
lem  Carm.  ii.  4.  3. 

Brilannus  intactus  Epod.  7.  7. 
Britannis  remotis  Carm.  iv.  14.  48 
adjectis  imperio  (Romana)  Carm. 
iii  5.  3.  Britannos  Carm.  i.  21.  15. 
ultimos  orbis  Carm.  L  35.  30.  ferof 
hospitibus  Carm.  iii  4.  33. 

Brundxswm  Serm.  i.  5. 104.  Epist 
i.  17. 52.  Epist  i.  18.  20. 

Brutus  (M,  Junius),  Brutum 
Asiae  sol  em  appellat  Persius  Serm* 
i.  7.  23.  Brute  ib.  33.  Bruto  prae- 
tore  tenente  Asiam  ib.  19.  nmitiae 
duce  Carm.  ii,  7.  2. 

Brutus  conviva  Horatii  Epist  i. 
6.76. 

BuUatius.  ad  eum  Epist.  i.  11. 

Bupalus,  Bupalo  acer  hostif 
{Hipponax)  Epod.  6.  14. 

Butra  Epist.  i.  6.  26. 

Byzantius,  Byzantia  orcaSenn. 
ii.  4.  66. 

C 

Cadmus  {Theharum  eonditor) 
Epist  ad  Pis.  187. 

Cadmus  (camt/f»  Rsmas)  Setm. 
16  39. 
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CoectfiiMviiicereclicitnr  gravitate 
Epist.ii.  I.  59.  nova  verba  finxit 
Epist  ad  Pis.  54. 

Caecubus.  CaecubumCarm.  i.20. 

9.  Epod.  9.  36.  antehac  nefas  de- 
promere  cellis  avitis  Caroi.  i.  37.  5. 
reconditum  Carm.  iii.  28.  3.  repos- 
tum  ad  festas  dapes  Epod.  9.  1. 
Caecuba  vinaSerm.ii.  S.  15.  serva- 
ta  centum  clavibus  Carm.  ii.  14. 
25. 

CaereSf  Caerite  cera  Epist  L  6. 
62. 

Caesar  (•Augtutus),  Herculis  mo- 
do  dictus  morte  venalem  petiisse 
launim  Hispana  repetit  Penates 
victor  ab  ora  Carm.  liL  14.  3.  qui 
cogere  posset  {TigeUium,  ut  cafU&- 
ret),  non  quidquam  proficeret 
Serm.  i.  3.  4.  Caesaris  egregii  lau- 
des  Carm.  i.  6. 11.  Augusti  tropaea 
Carm.  ii.  9.  20.  proelia  Carm.  ii.  12. 

10.  egregii  aetemum  decus  Carm. 
iii.  25.  4.  omne  periculnm  subis 
(Maecenas)  Epod.  1.  3.  invicti  res 
Serm.  ii.  1.  11.  attentam  aurem  ib. 
19.  jus  imperiumque  accepit  Phraa- 
tes  Epist.  i.  12. 28.  oculos  auresque 
Epist.  i.  13.  18.  Augusti  lacertis 
Epist.  ii.  2. 48.  Caesarem  Carm.  iv. 
2.  34.  iturum  in  ultimos  orbis  Bri- 
tannos  Carm.  i.  35.  29.  altum 
Carm.  iii.  4.  37.  patria  quaerit 
Carm.  iv.  5.  16.  Caesar  Carm.  i.  2. 
52.  Carm.  iv.  15.  4.  Epist.  ii.  1.  4. 
Caesare  principe  Carm.  i.  21.  14. 
tenente  terras  Carm.  iii.  14  16.  re- 
cepto  Carm.  iv.  2.  48.  incolumi 
Carm.  iv.  5.  27.  custode  rerum 
Carm.  iv.  15.  17.  victore  Epod.  9. 
2.  judice  Serm.  ii.  1.84  nato  Epist 
L  5.  9.  vid,  Augusttts, 

Caesar  (Julius).  Caesaris  ultor 
Carm.  i.  2.  44  borti  Serm.  i.  9.  18. 

Calaber  hospes  Epist  i.  7. 14. 
Calabrae  apes  Carm.  iii.  16.  33. 
Pierides  Carm.  iv.  8.  20.  Calabris 
saltibus  Epist.  iL  2.  177.  Calabros 
sinus  Carm.  1.  33.  16.  Calabris 
pascuis  Epod.  1.  27. 

Calabria.  Calabriae  aestuosae 
armenta  grata  Carm.  i.  31.  5. 

Calaisj  Thurini  filius  Omyti 
Carm.  iii.  9.  14. 

Calenum.  Caleno  praeloCarm. 
L  20.  9.  Calena  &lce  Caim  I  31. 9. 


Coles.  Calibus  Liberum  pressum 
Carm.  iv.  12.  14. 
-^Cdlimachus  Epist.  ii.  2. 100. 

Calliope,  ad  eam  Carm.  iii.  4 

Calviu  (C  Licinius)  Serm.  i.  10. 
19. 

Camena.  Camenae  Daaniae  de- 
cus Carm.  iv.  6.  27.  Graiae  spiri- 
tum  tenuem  Carm.  it  16.  38.  inhu 
manae  senium  Epist  i.  18.  47.  Ca- 
menae Carm.  iii.  4.  21.  dulces^pist 
i.  19. 5.  gaudentes  rure  Serm.  i.  10. 
45.  graves  Stesichori  Carm.  iv.  9. 
8.  novem  Camenis  C.  S.  62. — Ca- 
menae Tragicae  ifnotum  genus 
Epist  ad  Pis.  275.  Camena  insigni 
Carm.  i.  12.  39.  summa  Epist  1.  1. 

Camillus  (M.  Furius)  Carm.  i. 
12.  42. 

Camjtamu.  Campana  supeilex 
Serm.  i.  6.  118.  Campano  ponti 
Serm.  i.  5.  45.  Campanum  mor- 
bum  ibid.  62.  Campana  trulla 
Serm.  ii.  3.  144.  Campanis  agris 
Serm.  ii.  8.  56. 

Campus  Mariius.  Campi  Martii 
gramina  Carm.  iv.  1.  40.  ibi  homi- 
nes otiosi  ambulare  et  fabulari  so- 
lebant  Epist  i.  7.  59. 

Canicula.  CaniculaesestusCarm. 
i.  17.  17.  flagrantis  atrox  hora 
Carm.  iii.  13.  19. 

Canidiu  an  malas  tractavit  dapes? 
Epod.  3.  8.  brevibus  implicata  vi- 
peris  crines  et  incomtum  caput 
Epod.  5. 15.  irresectum  saeva  dente 
livido  rodens  pollicem  Epod.  5.  48. 
Albutt  Serm.  ii.  1.  48.  ad  eam 
Epod.  5.  Epod.  17. 

Canis  (stilus  caleste)  rabiem  Epist 
i.  10.  16. 

Cams  (eogncmenAvidieni)  Serm. 
ii.  2.  56. 

Cantdber  Agrippas  virtute  cecidit 
Epist  L  12.  26.  non  ante  domabilis 
Carm.  iv.  14.  41.  sera  domitus  ca- 
tena servit  Hispanas  vetus  hostis 
orsB  Carm.  iii.  8.  22.  bellicosus 
Carm.  il  11.  1.  Cantabrum  indoc- 
tum  juga  ferre  nostra  Carm.  ii.  6. 2. 

Cantabrieus,  Cantabrica  bella 
Epist  i,  18.  55. 

XJanusinus.  Canuani  bilinguis 
more  Serm.  i.  10.  30. 

Conimttm.  Canust  Serm.  L  5» 
91.  Serm.  iL  3. 168. 
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Capito  iFonieitUf)  ad  unguem 
factus  homo  Serm.  i.  5.  32. 

CapUolinxis  Serm.  i.  4.  95.  Capi- 
tolini  Petilli  furtis  ib.  94. 

CapUolium  fulgens  Carm.  iii.  3. 
42.  regina  {Cleopatra)  dementes 
ruinas  parat  Carm.  i.  37.  6.  quo 
clamor  vocat  et  turba  faventium 
Carm.  iii.  24.  45.  Capitolio  Carm. 
iv.  3.  9.  dum  scandet  cum  tacita 
Virgipe  pontifex  Carm.  iii  30. 8. 

Cajrpadox.  Cappadocum  rex 
mancipiis  locuples  Epist  i.  6.  39. 

Capra,  Capr»  insana  sidera 
Carm.  iii.  7.  6. 

Capriccrmis  tyrannus  Hesperis 
unda3  Carm.  ii.  17. 20. 

Caprius  Serm.  L  4.  66. 

Capua  Epist  i.  7.  48.  Capuse 
emuia  virtus  Epod.  16.  5.  muli 
clitellas  ponunt  Serm.  i.  5.  47. 

Carina,    Carinas  Epist  i.  7.  48. 

Carpathiw,  Carpathii  maris 
equora  Carm.  L  35.  8.  Carpathi- 
um  pelagus  Carm.  iv.  5. 10. 

Carthago.  Carthaginis  impise 
Btipendia  Carm.  iv.  8.  17.  invidae 
Buperbas  arces  Epod.  7.  5.  Car- 
tbagini  nuncios  mittam  superbos 
Carm.  iv.  4.  69.  super  Carthagi- 
nem  virtus  Africano  sepulchrum 
condidit  Epod.  9.  25.  Carthagine 
oppressa  Serm.  ii.  1.  66. 

Cascellius  Aldus  Epist  ad  Pi^.  371. 

Caapius,  Caspium  mare  Carm. 
iii.  9.  2. 

^  Cassiut  {Etruseus,')  Casst  Etrus- 
ci  ingenium  rapido  ferventius  amni 
Serm.  i.  10.  62. 

Cassitu  {ParmenaU,)  Casst  Par- 
mensis  opuscula  Serm.  1.  4.  3. 

Casaiut  {Severtu,)  ad  eum  Epod. 
6. 

Casahu  {J^omerUanus)  Serm.  L 
1.  102.  Nomentano  nepoti  Serm. 
L  8.  11^  Nomentanum  ne  sequere 
Serm.  ii.  3.  175.  arripe  mecum  ibid. 
S24. 

CaaUdieu  Castalias  rore  puro 
Carm.  iii.  4.61. 

Castor  (Jovis  ex  Leda  filius)  of> 
fcnsuit  infamis  HelensB  vice  Epod. 
17. 42.  gaudet  equis  Serm.  ii.  1. 26. 
Castoris  Grsecia  memor  Carm.  iv. 
5.  35.  magni  frater  Epod.  17.  43. 
Castore  Epist  ii.  1. 5. 


Castor  (gladiator)  Epist  i.  \$, 
19. 

Catia  Serm.  i.  2.  95. 

Catienus,  Catienis  mille  ducen- 
tis  *'  Mater  te  appello"  clamantibiM 
Serm.  ii.  3.  61. 

CatUtts,  Catili  moenia  Carm.  L 
18.2. 

Catius  Serm.  ii.  4. 1.  Cat!  docte 
ib.  88. 

Cato  Censoritis  (Jfcf.)  Catonis 
prisci  virtus  saepe  mero  caluisse 
narratur  Carm.  iii.  21.  11.  intonsi 
auspiciis  Carm.  ii.  15.  11.  sermo- 
nem  patrium  novis  verbis  locuple- 
tavit  Epist  ad  Pis.  56.  sententiadia 
Serm.  i.  2.  32.  C&tonibus  priscis 
memorata  situs  informis  premit 
Epist  ii.  2.117. 

Cato  Uticensis  {M,)  Catonis  no- 
bile  letum  Carm.  i.  12. 35.  virtutem 
moresque  Serm.  i.  19. 14. 

Catullus  Serm.  i.  10.  19. 

Caucasus*  Caucasum  inhoepita 
lem  Epod.  1.  12.  Carm.  i.  22.  7. 

Caiulium.  Caudt  caupone  Serm 
i.5.  51. 

Cecropius  {Miciis.)  Cecropiv 
domus  opprobrium  Carm.  iv.  12. 6 
Cecropio  cothumo  Carm.  iL  1. 18. 

Celsus  Epist  i.  3. 15. 

Censorinus  (C.  Martius.)  ad  earn 
Carm.  iv.  8. 

Centaureus.  Centaurea  cum  L»» 
pithis  rixa  Carin.  i.  18. 8. 

Centaurus  nobiliis  ( Chiron)  Epod. 
13. 11. — Centauri  justa  morte  ced* 
dere  Carm.  iv.  2.  15. 

Ceraunia  alta  infames  scopulos 
Cann.  i.  3.  20. 

Cerberw  insons  Carm.  ii.  19.  29. 
immanis  janitor  aulas  Carm.  iii.  11. 
15,  16. 

Ceres  nutrit  rura  Carm.  iv.  5. 18. 
venerata,  ut  culmo  surjgeret  alto 
Serm.  ii.  2.  124.  Cereris  arcana 
sacrum  Carm.  iii.  2. 26.  sacra  Serm. 
ii.  8.  14.  Cererem  spicea  corona 
donet  C.  S.  30. — Cererem  jugera 
immetata  ferunt  Carm.  iii.  24. 12. 
tellus  inarata  reddit  Epod.  16.  43. 

Cerintkus  Serm.  i.  2.  81. 

Cervius  (calumniator)  iratus  le- 
ges minitatur  et  umam  Serm.  ii.  L 
47. 

Cerviua  (Horatii  in  Sabkus  idci> 
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nus)  aniles  fabellas  ffarrit  Serm.  il 
6.77. 

Ctihefpu  (Jtf.  ComeZttu.)  Cethe- 
^8  priscis  memorata  situs  informis 
premit  Epist.  ii.  S.  117.  cinctutis 
Kpist  ad  Pis.  50. 

Ceil*.  Ceae  naenisBmuneraCarm. 
u.  1.  3S.  Camenae  Carm.  iv.  9. 8. 

Charon,  satelles  Orci  Carm.  iu 
18.34. 

CfMryhdis,  Charybdin  Epist  ad 
Pis.  145.  Charybdi  Carm.  i.  27.  19. 

ChimcBTcu  Chimsrae  ignes  spiri- 
tus  Carm.  ii.  17.  13.  tremendae 
flammae  Carm.  iv.  2. 1 6.  Chimaera 
triformi  Carm.  L  27.  24. 

Chios.  Epist  i.  11.1.  21. 

Cinut.  Chium  vinum  Carm.  iii. 
19.  1 5.  Epod.  9.  34.  Serm.  i.  10. 24. 
Serm.  il  3. 1 1 5.  Serm.  ii.  8. 1 5.  et  18. 

Chloe,  Thressa  me  nunc  regit 
dulces  docta  modos  et  citharas 
sciens  Carm.  iii.  9.  9.  flava  ib.  19. 
Chloen  Carm.  iii.  7.  10.  Carm.  iii 
9.  6.  arrogantem  Carm.  iii.  26.  12. 
ad  eam  Carm.  i.  23. 

Chloris,  albo  sic  humero  nitens, 
ut  pura  noctumo  renidetluna  mari 
Carm.  ii.  5.  18.  ad  eam  Carm.  iiL 
15. 

Choerilus  gratus  Alexandre  fuit 
Epist  ii.  1. 232.  quem  cum  risu  mi- 
ror  Epist  ad  Pis.  357. 

Chremes  avarus  Epod.  1.  33.  ira- 
tus  tumido  delitigat  ore  Epist  ad 
Pis.  94.  Chremeta  senem  Serm.  u 
10.40. 

Chrynppus  Serm.  i.  3. 187.  Serm. 
ii.  3.  287.  Chrysippi  porticus  et 
grex  Serm.  iL  3.  44.  hoc  quoque 
XsuperstUiosum  hominum  genus)  po- 
nit  in  gente  Meneni  Chrysippo 
Epist.  i.  2. 4. 

CibyraUcus.  Cibyratica  negotia 
Epist  L  6.  33. 

Cicuta.  CicQtas  nodosi  tabulas 
centum  Serm.  ii.  3.  69.  Cicutam 
ib.  175. 

Cinara,  bona3  sub  regno  Cinarae 
Carm.  iv.  1.  4  protervae  fugam 
Epist  i.  7.  28.  CinaraB  breves  an- 
DOS  fata  dederunt  Carm.  iv.  1 3.  22. 
rapaci  ^pist  i.  14.  33.  Cinaram 
Carm.  iv.  13.  21. 

Ciremu.  Circaea  nuBiua  JTtucth 
htm)  Epod.  1. 30. 


Circe,  Circes  pocula  Epist  i.  2. 
23.  Circen  vitream  Carm.  i  17. 20 
Circa  volente  Epod.  17.  17. 

CirceiL  Circeiis  ostrea  oriuntttt 
Serm.  ii.  4.  33. 

Claudius  barbarorum  a^mina 
vasto  impetu  diruit  Carm.  iv.  14. 
29.  Augusti  privignus  Epist  i.  3. 
2.  Claudi  Neronis  virtute  Arme- 
nius  cecidit  Epist  I  12.  26.  Claudi 
Epist  i.  9. 1. 

Claudius.  ClaudisB  manus  Camu 
iv.  4.  73. 

Clazomena  Serm.  i.  7.  5. 

Cleopatra  Serm.  i.  37.  7. 

Clio  Carm.  i.  12.  2. 

Clusinus,  Clusinis  fontibus  Epist 
i.  15.  9. 

Cocceius  Jferpa  (jurisconsultus) 
Serm.  i.  5.28.  Cocceii  plenissima 
villa  ib.  50. 

CocytoSf  ater,  flumine  languido 
errans  Carm.  ii.  14. 17. 

CodruSy  pro  patria  non  timidtu 
mori  Carm.  iii.  19.  2. 

Calius  Serm.  i.  4. 69. 

Colchis  impudica  {Jiledea)  Epod. 

16.  58.  3. 

Colchus  Carm.  K.  20. 17.  Epist 
ad  Pis.  118.  Colchi  monstrumsub* 
misere  Carm.  iv.  4.  63,  Colcha  ve* 
nena  Carm.  ii.  13.  8. 

Colophon  Epist.  i.  11. 3. 

Concanus.  Concanum  laetum 
equino  sanguine  Carm.  iii.  4.  34. 

Coma  aurea  fruges  Italias  pleno 
defudit  cornu  Epist.  i.  12. 29.  beata 
pleno  cornu  apparet  C.  S.  60. 

Coranus  Serm.  ii.  5.  57. 

Corinthus  captiva  Epist,  ii.  1. 193. 
Corinthi  bimans  moenia  Carm.  i.  7. 
2.  Corinthum  Epist.  i.  17. 36. 

Corvinus  vid.  Messala. 

Corybantes  Carm.  i.  16.  8. 

Corycius  crocus  Serm.  ii.  4.  68. 

Cotiso.  Cotison^  Daci  agmeD 
occidit  Carm.  iii.  8.  18. 

Cotyttius,  Cotyttia  {sacra)  Epod. 

17.  56. 

Cous  Amyntas  Epod.  12.  18 
Coa  faecula  Serm.  ii.  8.  9.  Coo  (so. 
vino)  albo  Serm  ii.  4.  29.  Coas  pur* 
purae  Carm.  iv.  13.  13.  Cois  (ve$ti* 
hnt)  Sem%  i.  2.  101. 

Cragu*  viridis  Carm.  i.  SI.  & 

Cranto*  Fpiflt.  i.  S.  4. 
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Cmtnui  Cfatn  miles  Carm.  5.  5. 

Cratenu  Sehn.  ii.  3. 161. 

CraHnw  Serm.  i.  4.  1.  vini  potor 
insignia  Epist.  i.  19. 1 

Creon,  CreontismagnifiliaEpod. 
6.64.  K  F-u. 

Crettut,  Cressa  nota  Carm.  i.  36. 
10. 

Creta.  Creten  centam  '^rbibus 
potentem  Carm.  iii.  27. 34.  centum 
urbibus  nobilem  Epod.  9.  29. 

Cretieut.  Creticum  mare  Carm. 
i.26.2. 

Cris^ua  minimo  me  ]>royocat 
Serm.  l  4.  14.  Ciispini  lippi  scrinia 
Serm.  I  1.  120.  janitor  Serm.  ii.  7. 
45.  Crismnum  ineptum  Serm.  i.  3. 
139. 

Crasui.  CroBsiSaidisregiaEpist. 
1.11.  2. 

Cumee  Epist.  i.  15.  11. 
Cupido  circum  volat  Vencrem 
Carm.  i.  2.  34.  ferus  Carm.  ii.  8.  14. 
Cupidinis  liberi  sacrum  Epod.  17. 
57.  Cupidinem  ientum  soUicitas 
Carm  iv.  15.  5.  Cupidinum  dul- 
cium  mater  seva  Carm.  iv.  1.  5.  cf. 
Carm.  i.  19.  1. — Cupido  sordidus 
(avariHa)  Carm.  ii.  16. 15. 

CnjAmmus  Libo,  Serm.  i.  2.  36. 
CwHus  Dentatus  (<M.)  ^  Curium 
incomtis  capillis  Carm.  i.  12.  41. 
maribusCuriis  Epist.  i.  1.  64. 
Curtillus  Serm.  ii.  8.  52. 
Cyclades,  Cycladas  nitentes  Carm. 
i.   14.  20.  fulgentes  Carm.  iii.  28. 
14. 

Cyclops  (Polyphemus.)  Epist.  ad 
Pis.  145.  Cyclopa  agrestem  Epist.  ii. 
2. 125.  Cyclopum  graves  officinas 
Carm.  I  4.  7.^<Jyclopa  saltaret 
Serm.  i.  5.  63.  agrestem  movetur 
Epist.  ii.  2.  125. 

Cydonius  arcus  Carm.  iv.  9.  17. 
CyUeneus,   Cyllenea  fide  Epod. 
13.  13. 

Cyntfdus,  Cynthiae  {Diance)  ce- 
leris  spicula  Carm.  iii.  28.  12. 
Cynthium  (•SpoUinem)  intonsum 
Carm.i.  11.2. 

Cyprius.  Cypria  trabe  Carm.  i. 
1.  13.  CyprisB  merces  Carm.  in. 
29.60. 

Cyprus,  CypriDiva  potensCarm. 
i.  3.  1.  Cyprum  deseruit  Venus 
Carm.  i  19.  10.  Cypron  dilectam 


speme  Carm.  L  30. 2.  beatam  Caim. 
iu.  26.  9. 

Cyrti«  (Persici  regni  con£tor.) 
Cyn  solium  Carm.  ii.  2.  17.  Cyro 
regnata  Bactra  Carm.  iii  29.  27. 

Cyrus  (juvenis  protervus.)  Cyii 
amor  Lycorida  torret,  Cyrus  in 
Phoioen  declinat  Cam^  i.  33. 6.  Cy- 
nim  protervum  Carm.  L  17.  25. 

Cythereus.  Cy  therea  Venus  Carm. 
i.  4.  5.  CytheresB  puer  ales  Carm. 
iii.  12.3. 


Daetts  asper  Carm.  L  35.  9.  qui 
dissimulat  metum  Marsae  cobords 
Carm.  ii.  20.  18.  missilibus  meliof 
sagittis  Carm.  iii  6. 14.  Dads  Serm. 
il  6.  53. 

Dadaltus,  Dedaleo  Icaro  Carm. 
ii.  20.  13.  Dsedalea  ope  Carm.  iv. 
2.2. 

Dadalus.  expertus  pennis  va* 
cuum  sra  Carm.  1 3.  34. 

DalnuUicus.  Dalmatico  triumpho 
Carm.  ii.  1. 16. 

Dama  sodaiis  Serm.  il  5.  101. 
Dame  Serm.  I  6.  38.  spurco  Serm. 
i.  5. 18.  Dama  judice  Serm.  il  7. 
54. 

Damalis  Piulti  meri  Carra.  L  36. 
13.  lascivis  bederis  ambitiosior  ibid. 
18.    Damalin  ib.  17. 

Damasippus  msanit  veteres  statn- 
as  emendo  Serm.  ii.  3.  64.  Dama« 
sippi  creditor  ib.  65.  Damaeippe  ib. 
16. 

Danae,  Danaen  indusam  Carm.  iii 
16.1. 

Danaus.  Danai  infame  genus 
Carm.  ii;  14.  18.  puellas  Carm.  iii 
11.23. 

Danubius  {Trojanus,)  Dardane 
genti  Carm.  i.  15.  10.  Dardanai 
turres  Carm.  iv.  6.  7. 

Daunias  militans  Carm.  i.  22.  14 
Daunius.  Dauniae  Camenae  decns 
Carm.  iv.  6.  27.    DauniaB    casdes 
Carm.il  1.34. 

Dmmus  aquae  pauper  Carm.  iii 
30. 1 1 .  Dauni  Appufi  regna  Carm. 
iv.  14. 26. 

Daous  Epist.  ad  Pi&  114^  237. 
Serm.  ii.  7.  2.  sis  comicus  Serm.  ii. 
5. 91.  amicum  mancipium  domiM 
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Senn.  u.  7. 8.  audit  nequam  et  ces- 
Bator  Serm.  ii.  7. 100.  Davum  ca- 
pit  meretricula  Serm.  ii.  7.  46.  Da- 
vo  eiudente  Chremeta  Senn.  L  10. 
40. 

Deehu  homo  novus  Serm.  L  6* 
SO. 

Decor  fugit  retro  Carm.  ii.  11.  6* 

Deiphobus  acer  Carm.  iv.  9. 22. 

Delius  Apollo  Carm.  iii.  4.  64. 
Delias  deee  tiiteia  Carm.  iv.  8.  33. 
DeHis  foliis  Carm.  iv.  3.  6. 

DeUius  (Q.)  ad  eumCarm.  ii.  3. 

Ddoi.  Delon,  natalem  Apollinis 
Carm.  i.  21.  10. 

Delphi.  Delphos  ApoUine  insi^- 
nes  Carm.  i.  7. 3.  Delphia  sortilegis 
£|M8t.  ad  Pis.  219. 

Delphicus,  Delphica  lauro  Carm. 
iii.  30.  15. 

Z>£me<rtus(moda]ator)  Serm.  1 10. 
79.  Demetri  ib.  90. 

Demetriua  (servusJPhilippi)  Serm. 
L  7.  62. 

Democritus  rideret  Epist.  ii.  1. 
194.  ezcludit  sanos  Helicone  poetas 
Epist.  ad  Pis.  297.  DemocriU  agel- 
los  edit  pecus  Epist.  i.  12.  12. 

Diana  iracunda  Epist.  ad  Pis. 
454.  silvarum  potens  C.  S.  1.  pudi- 
cum  Hippolytum  infernis  tenebris 
liberat  Carm.  iv.  7.  25.  quae  Aventi- 
num  tenet  Algidumque  C.  S.  70. 
silentium  regit,  arcana  cum  fiunC 
sacra  Epod.  5.  51.  Diante  ara  Epist. 
ad  Pis.  16.  laudes  C.  S.  75.  integrae 
tentator  Orion  Carm.  iii.  4.  7]. 
numina  non  movenda  Epod.  17.  3. 
in  eam  Carm.  i.  21.  Carm.  iii. 
12. 

DieepUer  Carm.  I  34.  5. 

DigetUia,  gelidus  rivus  Epist  1 18. 
104. 

Dmdymene  Carm.  i.  16.  5. 

Diomedet  cum  Glauco  pugnavit 
Serm.  i.  7.  16;  Diomedis  reditus  ab 
interitu  Melea^  Epist  ad  Pis.  146. 
Canusium  a  Diomode  forti  conditum 
Serm.  L  5. 92. 

DUmatu.  Dionseo  antro  Carm.  ii. 
1.39. 

Dwnysius,  Dionyst  filiua  Serm.  i. 
6.38. 

Dircaus,  Dirceum  cycnum  Camj. 
nr.  2.  25. 

DoHehoi  Epist  L  18. 19. 


Doriui.  Doiium  cannen  Epod 
9.6. 

Dossennut  Epist.  ii.  1. 173. 

Drtisui  Genaunos  vicit  Carm.  ir. 
14.  10.  Drusum  RhaBtis  bella  sub 
Alpibus  gerentem  Carm.  iv.  4.  18. 


E 

Eckioniua.  Echioniae  Thebae  Carm. 
iv.  4.  64. 

Edmi  Carm.  ii.  7.  27. 

Egeria  Serm.  i.  2. 126. 

Eleetra  Serm.  ii.  3. 140. 

EUus.  Elea  pakna  Carm.  iv.  9. 
17. 

Emifiedodes  Epist.  i.  12. 20.  ardeo- 
tem  frigid  us  JStnam  insiluit  Epist. 
ad  Pis.  465. 

£ncWa(/ii«  Jaculator  audaz  Carm. 
iii  4. 56. 

Enipew  Carm.  iii.  7.  23. 

Enwus  (Q.)  pater  nunquam,  nisi 
potus,  ad  arma  prosiluit  dicenda 
Epist  1.  19.  7.  et  sapiens  et  fbrtis  et 
alter  Homerus  Epist  ii.  ].  50.  Ennl 
versus  Serm.  i.  10.  54.  lingua  natri- 
um ditavit  sermonem  Epist  aa  Pis. 
56.  in  scenam  missus  magno  cum 
pondere  versus  ibid.  259. 

Ecus.  Eoispartibus  Carm.  i.  35. 
3].fluctibusEpod.2.  51. 

Ephesos  Carm.  i.  7.  2. 

Epicharftius.  Epicharmi  Siculi 
Epist.  ii.  1.  58. 

Epicwrxu.  Epicuri  de  grege  Epist. 
L  4.  16. 

Epidaurius  serpens  Serm.  i.  3. 27. 

Erydniu,  Erycina  ridens  Carm. 
i.  2.  33. 

Erymanthvs.  Er3rmanthi  nigroB 
Bilrae  Carm.  i.  21.  7. 

EsquUict.  Esquilias  atras  Serm. 
iU  6.  35.  Esquiliis  salubribus  Serm. 
I  8.  14. 

EsquUintu,  Elsquilini  venefaci 
pontitex  Epod.  17.  68.  EsquilinsB 
alites  Epod.  5.  100. 

Etruscus.  Estrusca  Porsenas  ma- 
nus  Epod.  16.  4.  Etruscum  mare 
Carm.  iu.  29.  35.  Utus  C.  S.  38.  cL 
Carm.  i.  11.  14.  et  Epod.  16.  40. 
Etruscos  fines  Serm.  L  6.  1 . 

Eumenides,  Eumenidum  capillig 
intorti  angues  Carm  ii.  13. 36. 
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E^ipMt  S«rm.  i.  4. 1.  turn  tecum 
fcrt€vU  HoraHut    Serm.  it  3. 12. 

Ewvpa  ( Agenorb  filia)  tauro  do- 
loso  credidit  niveum  latus  Conn.  iii. 
27. 95.  £urope  vilis  Carm.  iiL  27. 
67. 

Europa  (orbis  terrarum  pars). 
Europen  ab  Afro  secernit  liquor 
Cann.  iii.  3.  47. 

Ewnu  minabitur  fluctibas  Hespe-'' 
nil  Cann.  I  28.  25.  equitavit  per 
Siculas  undas  Cann.  iv.  4. 43.  nwer 
£pod.  10.  5.  aquoaus  Epod.  16.  &6. 
Euro  hiemis  aodali  Carm.  i.  25.  SO. 
Euro  agente  nimbos  Carm,  ii.  16. 23. 
ab  Euro  demiBsa  tempestas  Carm. 
iiL  17. 11.  impulaa  cupressus  Carm. 
iv.  6.  10. 

Euterpe  Carm.  i.  1. 33. 

Eutrapelus  (P.  Volummus)  Epist 
I  18.  31, 

Evander,  Evandri  manibus  tri- 
tum  catillum  Serm.  I  3.  91. 

Evia*  ezBonmis  stupet  Carm.  iU. 
85.  9. 

Evms  non  levis  monet  Sithooiis 
Carm.  i.  18.9.  dissipatcuraaCarm. 
ii.  11.  17. 


P. 

Fabia  (tribus)  Epist  L  6.  52. 

Fabitu,  Fabium  lo^uacem  Serm. 
t.  1. 14.  Fabio  vd  judice  vincam 
Serm.  i.  2.  34. 

Fabrieiua  (O)  Carm.  i.  12.  40. 

FaJbricius.  aFabiicioponte^erm. 
Il  3.  36. 

Falemus,  Falemum  (sc.  vinum) 
Serm.  il  18.  16.  interiore  nota 
Carm.  ii.  3.  8.  Falerni  severi  pai^ 
tern  Carm.  L  27. 10.  ardentis  pocula 
Cann.  ii.  11.  19.  nota  Chio  com- 
mistaSerm.  I  10.  24;ireterisSerm. 
ii.  3. 115.  bibuli  potores  Epist  i.  18. 
91.  Falemo  diluta  Hymettia  mella 
Serm.iL  2.  15.  Falerna  vitisCarm. 
iii.  1.  43  foce  Serm.  il  4.  55.  Fa^ 
lemo  musto  Serm.  ii.  4.  19.  Faler- 
nsB  vites  Carm.  i.  20. 10.  Faiemis 
uvis  Carm.  ii.  6. 19.  Falerni  fundi 
miliejugera  Epod.  4.  13. 

Fanniua  Q,tMdrahu  beatus  Serm. 
h  4.  21.  ineptus,  Hermogenis  Ti- 
geUt  conviva  Serm.  i.  10. 80. 


Faunu8  veloz  Carm.  i.  17.  28. 
Mercuriaiium  custos  vironim  Carm. 
iL  17. 28.'  Nympharum  fugientiom 
amator  Carm.  iii.  18.  1.  Fanno  de- 
cet  immolare  iucis  Carm.  L  4.  11. 
Fauni  ailvia  deducti  Epist  ad  Pis. 
244.  Faunia  Epist  L  19. 4.  ad  Fao- 
num  Carm.  iii.  18. 

Fausta  Serm.  i.  2.  64. 

Fcnutitt  alma  Cann.  it.  5. 
18. 

Favoniut,  Favont  gnita  vice 
Cann.  t  4.  1.  Favonii  candidi 
Carm.  iiL  7.  2. 

Febret.  Febrium  nova  cohort 
Carm.L  111.30. 

Fermtkwm  Epist  L  17.  8. 

Ferentvm,  Ferenti  bumills  pin- 
gue  arvum  Cann.  iii.  4.  16. 

Feronia  Senn.  L  5.  24. 

Fescennmvs,  Fescennina  canni- 
nar  Epist.  iL  1.  145. 

FideruB  Epist  L  11.8. 

FUuicus  {HoraHus)  Epod.  15. 12. 

FUmua,  Fiavi  ludum  Serm.  L  6. 
72. 

Flenu  (JvUua)  ad  eum  Epist  L  3w 
et  Epist  ii.  2. 

Potto.  Foiiam  Ariminensem  Epod. 
5.42. 

ForerUunu  Forenti  bumilis  prngoe 
arvum  Carm.  iiL  4. 16. 

Formue.  Formiarum  moBnit 
Carm.  iii.  17.  6. 

Formianus.  Fonniani  coUes  Cann. 

1 2a  11. 

Forum  Appl  di^rtum  nautia^ 
cauponibus  atque  malignis  Senu. 
i.  5.  3. 

Fufidius  Serm.  L  2.  12. 

Fufiut  ebrius  Senn.  ii.  3.  60. 

Fimdaniut  {C.)  FundaniSenLt 
10. 42.  Serm.  ii.  8. 19. 

Fundi  Serm.  L  5.  34. 

Purio.  Fuiiam  Serm.  ii.  3. 141. 
Furiae  dant  alios  torvo  spectacoia 
Marti  Carm.  L  28.  17.  Furiarum 
voces  Serm.  L  8. 45.  Furns  malii 
Senn.  ii.  3. 135.  ^ 

FwiaUs,  Furiale  caput  CaiDL  ML 
11. 17. 

Furius  vid.  Bibaeuku. 

Ftamius  Serm.  L  la  86. 

Futcui  yid.  JkiaHut, 
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GtfWii  Ckliios.  Epist  i.  15. 9.  pae- 
,^fim  nattim  Epist.  iL  2.  3.  cum  iis 
Ictum  foedus  a  Tarquinio  Superbo 
Epist.  il  1.  25. 

Gade8  Carm.  u.  6.1.  Epist  i.  1 1. 
7.  Gadibus  remotis  Cann.  iL  2. 
11. 

GizMus  \eoC9xm.  i.  23. 10.  Ge- 
tuin  le»n8B  catulos  Carm.  iii.  20. 2. 
Gaetulo  murioe  Epist.  ii.  2^  181.  Ghe- 
tulas  syrtes  Carm.  ii.  20. 15. 

Gal<Bsus,    Qtiimm.  flumen  dulce 
pelUtiB  ovibus  Cann.  ii.  6. 10. 
Gfdtitea.  ad  earn  Carm.  iii.  27 
Galba  (Serv.)  Serm.  i.  2. 46. 
Galli.  1)  GaUim  incola:  Gallos 
tracta  cuspide  peremites  Serm.  ii.  1. 
14.    2)  Galh-Graci:  Galli  caoen- 
tes  Caesarem  Epod.  9. 18.  3)  Cyht- 
les  sacerdotes :  Galbs  Serm.  i.  2. 121 . 
CroUio.  Ghdliae  non  paventisii]- 
nera  Carm.  iv.  14.  49. 

GMq/fl.  Grallica  ora  Carm.  i.  8. 
^,  Gallicis  pascuis  Carm.  lit  16. 35. 
GaUina  Tfarex  Serm.  ii.  6.  44. 
Gallonius.  Gallon!  praecoms  men- 
8a  Serm.  ii.  2. 47. 

Ganymedes,     Ganymede    flavo 
Carm.  It.  4.  4. 

Gar^nus,     Gai;gani     quercete 
Carm.  ii.  9. 7. 

Garganus.  Garganum  nemos 
Epist.  ii.  1.202. 

GmrgUius  Epist.  i.  6.  68. 
Gdoni  ultimi  Carm.  ii.  20.  19. 
Gklonos  intra  prescriptmn  eqoi- 
tare  cziguis  campis  Carm.  ii.  9. 23. 
pharetratos  Carm.  iii.  4.  35. 

Genawii.  Genaunos,  implacidom 
genus  Carm.  iv.  14. 10. 

Genius,  Qva  comes  natale  astram 
teraperat  Epist.  ii.  2.  187.  diurno 
Tino  placan  coepit  Epist.  ad  Pis. 
910.  Genium  fl<mbus  et  vino  pia- 
btt  Efnst.  ii.  1. 144.  eras  mero  cu- 
rabis  et  porco  bimestri  Carm.  iii. 
17.  14.  per  Genium  te  obsecro 
Sarm.  i.  7.  95. 

Gemumia  horrida  Carm.  iv.  5. 
26.  fera  Epod.  16.  7. 

Geryon.  Geryonen  ter  amplum 
Oarm.  u.  14.  8. 

GOa  Carm.  iv.  15.  22.  rigidi 
Carin.  iii.  24. 11. 


QiganUB,  Gigantom  impia  oo* 
hors  Carm.  ii.  19.  22. 

Glaaeu$  Lycius  Serm.  i.  7. 17. 

Glycera,  1)  TibvUi  arnica:  Gly-  > 
cera  immitis  Carm.  i.  33.  2.  2.) 
EoraHi  arnica:  Glycerse  vocantia 
multo  lure  Carm.  i.  SO.  3.  meoe  len- 
tus  amor  me  torret  Carm.  iii.  19. 
28.  de  ea  Carm.  i.  19. 

Glycon.  Glyconis  invicti  iilem» 
bra  Epist.  i.  1.30. 

GnaHa  lymphis  iratis  exstructa 
Serm.  i.  6.  97. 

Gnidius  Gyges  Carm.  ii.  5. 20.  ^ 

Gnidos,  Gnidi  regina  Carm.  L 
30. 1.    Gnidon  Carm.  iiL  28. 13. 

Gnosius  calamus  Carm.  L  15. 17. 

Gorgonius  ( C.)  hircum  olet  Serm* 
L  2.  27.     Serm.  i.  4.  92, 

Gracchus  {Tib,)  Epist.  il  2. 89. 

GrcBcia  conjurata  tuas  rupera 
nuptias  et  regnum  Priami  vetus 
Carm.  i.  15.  6.  memor  Castoris  et 
magni  Herculis  Carm.  iv.  5.  35. 
colfisaBarbarise  longo  duello  Epist 
i.  2.  7.  positis  bellis  nugari  ccspit 
Epist.  ii.  1.  93.  capta  ib.  156. 

Gracus,  Gnecorum  antiquissima 
scripta  sunt  optima  Epist.  li.  1. 28. 
magnas  catervas  Serm.  i.  10.  35. 
Grscis  intacti  carminis  auctor 
Serm.  i.  10.  66. — Graeca  testa 
Carm.  i.  20. 2.  Grseco  fonte  Epist 
ad  Pis.  53.  trocho  Carm.  iii.  24. 56. 
Grseds  chartis  acumina  admovit 
Romanus  Epist  ii.  1. 161.  literulifl 
Epist  ii.  2.  7.  Gnecos  versiculoa 
Serm.  i.  10.  31. 

Grains,  Graiorum  fortiumpn^ 
mia  Carm.  iv.  8.  4.  Graiis  Efpist 
i.  19.  90.  dedit  Musa  ingemum 
Epist  ad  Pis.  223. — Gnda  manus 
victonmi  Epod.  10.  12.  GHrain 
Camens  Carm.  ii.  16.  38.  fessHi 
Carm.  ii.  2. 12. 

GraHa  cum  Nympbis  audet  do* 
cere  dioros  Carm-  iv.  7.  5.  nudia 
juncta  sororibus  Carm.  iii.  19.  16. 
Gratis  solutis  lonis  Carm.  i.  30. 6. 
Gratis  decentes  Nympbis  juBctss 
Carm.  i.  4.  6.  segnes  nodum  sol- 
vere Carm.  iii.  21.  22. 

Grospkus  (Pompenw)  EiMst  1. 12. 
22.    Pompei  prime  meonim  sodsp 
Hum  Carm.  ii.  7.  5.  ad  earn  Cann« 
u.  16. 
59 
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timaHHS  Carm.  ii.  17.  14.  testui 
mearupi  ieotentiarum  Carm.  iii.  4. 
69.    Cann.  ii.  17.  14. 

Gyges  Gnidius  C%rm.  ii.  5.  20. 
^y^en  juyenom   constantia   fide 
Cann.  iii.  7.  5. 


Hadria  Epist.  i.  18. 63.  Hadrio 
arbiter  Notua  Carai.  i.  3. 15.  cur- 
▼antia  Calabros  sinus  Carm.  i.  33. 

15.  ater  smus  Carm.  iii.  27.  19. 
rpLU<;i  flucUbua  fractis  Carm.  ii,  14. 
14.  Hadria  objecta  Carm.  ii.  11. 
S.  improbo  iracundior  Carm.  iii.  9. 
S3. 

Hadriamu.  Hadriano  man 
Cann.  i.  16.  4, 

Hifi^fu.  Hsdi  orientis  impetus 
Carm.  ni.  1.  28. 

Hamonia,  Hsemonie  nivalea 
campi  Carm.  i.  37.  20, 

lianm,  ^semo  gelido  Carm.  i. 
12.6. 

Hagna.  B.9,gam  p<^ypus  Serm. 
i.3.40. 

Hmnihid  perfidus  Carm.  iv.  4. 
49«  parentibus  abominatus  Epod. 

16.  8.  Hannibalis  reiecte  retror- 
Bum  minse  Carm.  iv.  9.  16.  Hon- 
nibalem  durum  Carm.  ii,  12. 2.  di- 
mm  Carm.  iii.  6.  36. 

fforpyia.  Harpytfl  ifpacibua 
Serm*  u.  2. 40. 

Basdrubal  a  C.  Claudio  Kerone 
d^victus  Carm.  iv.  4. 38.  HasdrO- 
bale  interemto  ibid.  72. 

Hebrus  (Thraciae  fluvius)  Epiet. 
1.  16.  13.  vinctus  nivali  compede 
Epist.  i.  3.  3.  Hebrum  Carm.  iii« 
dl  10. 

Bebrus  (adolescens  formosu?) 
Hebri  Liparei  nitor  Carm.  iii,  12,  $, 

Bteate^  Hecaten  Serm.  i.  8,  33. 

Sector  ademtus  Carm.  ii.  4. 10. 
ferox  Carm.  iv.  9.  22.  Hectorem 
bomiddam  Epod.  17. 12.  Heetora 
Piiamiden  Serm.  i.  7t  12. 

Hectorms.  Hectoreis  opibuf 
Carm.  iii  3.  26. 

Helena  Lacaena  adultera  Carm. 

-  iv.   9.    16.     Helenae  .fratres  luci^ 

da  sidera  Carm.  i.  3.  2.   in&mi9 

vice  Epod.  17.  42.   H^luien  bospi- 


tam  Cann.  L  15.  %  ante  HdeiuuB 
Serm.  L  3. 107. 

Beiicm^  HoliconiaumbioBaeoime 
Carm.  L  12.  5.  Helicona  virenteoi 
Epist  ii.  1.  218.  Helicone  £pi^  ad 
P&.  296. 

BeUodonu  rhetor  Graeconon  fin- 
miae  doctissimus  Serm.  i.  5. 2. 
Bellas  (puella)  Serm.  it  SL  277. 
Ber^vles  vagus  Carm.  iii.  2.  9. 
impiger  Carm.  iv.  8.  30.  delibutns 
fitio  Hessi  cruore  Epod.  17.  3L 
fiercuHs  litu  Carm.  iii.  14.  1.  efficap 
CIS  E^od.  3.  17.  armis  ad  postern 
fixis  Epist  i.  1.  5.  Hercnlem  vind 
dolentem  Carm.  iv,  4. 62.  Hercule 
amico  dives  Serm.  iL  6.  13. 

Berculetts  labor  Carm.  i.  3.  36. 
Herculea  manu  Carm.  ii.  12.  6. 

Bermogenes  Tigellitu  (M,)  moro- 
sus'Serm.  i.  3.  3.  cantor  atque  optip 
mus  modulator  Serm.  i.  3.  129. 
Hermogenis  Tigelli  morte  Serm.  i 
2.  3.  Hermogenis  TigelU  conviva 
Fannius  ibid.  SO.  manus  ibid.  90. 

Berodes,  Herodis  palmeta  {nn- 
guia  Epist.  il  2.  1S4. 

Besptria.  1)  Italia:  Hespene 
luctuosse  Di  multa  mala  dederual 
Carm.  iii.  6. 8.  ferias  preestes  Cann. 
iv.  5. 38. 2)  Bispania  :  Hesperia  ab 
ultima  Carm.  i.  36. 4. 

Besperius.  1)  de  Italia  :  Hespen^ 
nnnse  sonitum  Carm.  u.  1.  82. 
HesperiisfluctibusCarm.  i.  28.26. 
2)  de  Biapania:  Hesperi»  undae 
tyiannus  Cafra.  ii.  17.  20.  Hes- 
perio  a  cubili  SoHs  Cann.  iv.  15. 16. 
Bippolyia  Cann.  iii.  7.  18. 
Bippolytua,  Hippolytum  pudi* 
cum  Carm.  iv.  7.  26. 

Birpinut  (Qimu;titcs.)  ad  emii 
Carm.  ii.  11.  at  Epist.  i.  16. 

Bispamu*  Hispanai  navM  nap 
sister  Carm.  iiL  6.31.  onsvetna 
hostis  Carm.  iii.  8.  21,  Hispani. 
ab  ora  repetit  Caesar  Penates  Cam* 
iii.  14.  3. 

Bonurui  MsBonius  Cann.  iv.  9, 
6.  vinosus  Epist  i.  19. 6.  alter  Epist. 
ii.  1.  50.  monstravit,  res  gestn  re- 
gum  et  tristia  beUa  quod  sciiNi 
possent  numero  Epist.  ad  Pis.  74 
bonus  dormitat  ibid.  359.  insigiif 
ib.  401.  Romero  m^gno  Senn.  i 
10. 52, 
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Htrm.  <mm  r^it  alnmna  dhoi 
Curm.  nr.  7.  a 

Horathu  Epist.  i.  14  5.  Hbratf 
Yatis  modoruQi  Carm.  ir.  6. 44. 

Hyades  tristes  Carm.  i.  3.  14. 

Hydaspes  (Indise  fldvias)  ftUra- 
losus  Carm.  i.  22.  B. 

Hydaspea  (senrus  Indus)  foBcai 
Serm.  li.  8.  14. 

Hydn.  non  Hydra  tecto  corpora 
Urmior  vinci  dolentem  crevit  in 
Herculem  Carm.  iv.  4.  61.  Hyw 
dram  diram  EpisL  n,  1. 10. 

HjfteiM  nimins  mero  Carn^  vu 
12.6. 

HymeUkis,  HymettiaB  trabes 
Carra.  u.  18.  3-  Hymettia  meUa 
Serm.  n,  2.  15. 

JSymettut  Carm.  ii.  6.  14. 

Hyperboreus.  Hyperboraocoam- 
poa  Carm.  u.  20. 16. 

HypoM  Serm.  i.  2.  91. 


JanM3  pater  Epist.  i.  16.  59.  ma- 
tatroe  pater  Serm.  ii.  6.  20.— de 
tmn^^Jani:  Janum  Epitft  i.  20. 1. 
Gluirini  Tacnum  duellis  clausH 
Carm.  iv.  15.  9.  pacis  enstodem 
Epist  ii.  2. 255. — de  vico  Jani  Re 
ma  r  ad  Janam  medium^  res  mea 
fracta  est  Serm.  ii.  3.  18.  Janas 
■ammus  ab  imo  Epist.  i^  1.  54. 

Itmetus.  lapeti  genos  Carm.  i. 
3.27. 

lapyx  albus  Carm.  iii  27.  dO. 
iapyga  Carm.  i.  3. 4. 

larbyta  C&rdus.    larbitam  mpit 
Timageais  semula  lingaa  Epist  i^ 
19. 15.  • 

Jntcn  Epod.  3.  12. 

Iber  pentos  me  discet  Carm.  ii. 
«0.  20.— Iberis  loricis  Carm.  L  29. 
15. 

Iberia  feraz  teneBomra  Epod.  5. 
21.  Iberie  ferm  bellum  Carm.  iv. 
5.  28.  duraB  tellus  Carm.  iv.  14  50. 

Ibericw,  Ibericis  ftmibas  Epod« 
4  3. 

Iberw,  Iberi  ^ffees  Serm.  il  8. 
46. 

Ibyeui;,  Ibyd  pauperis  uxor 
Carm.  iiu  IS.  1. 

learius,  Icariis  fluctibus  Cana 
I  1.  15. 

Jewrmt,     lean  soopoMs  snrdior 


Carm.  liL  7.  tl.    Icaio  IMUeo 
oeior  Carm.  ii.  20. 13. 

Icdus,  ad  eom  CarnL  i  29.  «C 
Epist  i.  12. 

lia  aquosa  Carm*  iii.  20. 16. 

IdcBus,  Idaeis  navibus  Carm.  u 
15.2. 

Idomentui  ingens  Carm.  it.  9* 
20. 

SUrda  Epist  i.  20. 13. 

nu  Serm.  i  2.  126.  Roraana 
Carm.  iii.  9. 8.  Hia  Mavorti8<{iM 
pner  Carm.  ir.  8.  22.  se  nimiom 
qneroati  Carra.  i.  2.  17. 

Uiacua,  Iliacnm  carmen  Epist 
ad  Pis.  129.  lUacos  miros  Epist 
i  2.  Id.  Iliacas  domo0  Carm.  i.  15. 
96. 

iltoa  non  semel  vexataCarm.  iv. 
9. 18.  Ilio  Carm.  L  15.  33.  Ilion 
fatalis  incestusqne  judex  et  mnlier 
peregrina  vertitCann.  iii.  3. 18.38. 
obsessam  Epod.  14  14.  lUo  sub 
sacro  bella  Uarm.  iiL  19. 4  crema- 
to  Carm.  iv.  4  53.  oito  Epod.  10. 
13. 

lUona,  lUonam  edormit  Serm. 
ii.3.61. 

lUthyia  lenis  maturos  partus 
aperire  C.  S.  14. 

lUua.  Iliad  matres  Epod.  17. 11. 
tormsB  C.  S.  37. 

IttyrUut,  Ulyrids  undia  Carm 
i.  28.  22. 

Inachim  furere  Epod.  11. 6.  Ina- 
ehiam  ter  nocte  potes  Epod.  12. 
15.  Inacbift  mim»  Unguis  ac  me 
ib.  14 

Inaebnu,  ab  Inacho  prisco  natua 
Carm.  ii.  3. 21.  quantum  distet  Co* 
drus  Carm.  iii.  19. 2. 

India.  Indies  divitis  Carm.  bL 
24.2. 

Indhtts.  Indicum  abur  Carm.  L 
31.6. 

Indu$  Carm.  iv.  14  42.  In^  so- 
perbiC.  S.  56.  Indos  Carm.  L 12L 
56.  Epist.  i.  6. 6. 

Ino  flebUis  Epnt.  ad  Pis.  128. 

lo  vaga  Epist  ii.  3. 124 

Jifeus  Carm.  i.  2.  34 

lelcM  Epod.  5.21. 

laaieut  attagen  E^.  11.  04 
looicos  motus  Carm.  iii.  6. 21. 

^fonluf  siaus  Epod.  10. 19 
ftorCarm.  iv.  14  41^^ 
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lifhwfMfhborCann.  it.  3.  3. 

imUt  Carm.  I  37.  16.  Italies 
tatela  jpneMDB  Cann.  !▼.  14.  43. 
niinia  Carm.  iiL  5. 40.  frames  lAtbOo 
diffandit  Copia  coniu  Epist  i.  12. 
29. 

Itoluf .  Italo  cobIo  Cann.  iL  7. 4 
Italam  robur  Carm.  ii.  13. 19.  Ita- 
U  tellure  Serm.  ii.  6.  56.  Ital» 
Tires  Carm.  iT.  15. 13.  Italos  mo- 
dofl  Carm.  iiL  30.  13.  Italas  uibes 
Carm.  iT.  4»  42.  res  Epist  iL  1. 2. 

Ithaea  non  aptus  locos  equis 
Epist  L  7.  41.    ithacam  Serm.  iL 

IthacenM  Ulyssei  Epist.  i.  6.  63. 

ily«.  Ityn  Carm.  iT.  12.  5. 

Juba,  Jube  tello&Carm.  L  22. 15. 

JudcBUs.  Apeila  Serm.  i.  5.  100. 
Judaei  Serm.  1. 4. 143.  Judseiscur- 
tis  Serm.  i  9.  70. 

Jugurtha  Cann.  iL  1. 28. 

JupartfUnut.  Jugorthino  bello 
Epod.  9. 23. 

Julius,  Jutiam  sidus  Carm.  i.  12. 
47.  Julia  edicta  Carm.  It.  15. 22. 

Juno  Afris  amica  Carm.  iL  1. 25. 
matrona  Carm.  iii.  4.  59.  Jnnotus 
in  honorem  Carm.  L  7.  8.  sacra 
Serm.  L  3.  11.  Janone  elocata 
gratum  Carm.  iiL  3. 17. 

JupUer  Carm.  i.  2. 30.  litora  {no 
secrevit  genti  Epod.  16.63.  sen  mu- 
res hiemes  seu  ultimam  tribuit 
Carm.  i.  11.  4.  mens  tremendo  tu- 
multu  Carm.  L  16. 12.  Ter  ubi  Ion- 
gum  pnebet  Carm.  ii.  16. 18.  infor- 
mes  reducit  hiemes  idem  submovet 
Carm.  ii.  10. 16.  puro  numine  gla- 
ciet  niTes  Carm.  iii.  10.  8.  iratus 
Serm.  i.  1. 20.  benigno  numine  de- 
ftndit  manus  Ciaudiae  Carm.  It.  4. 
74.  JoTis  ma^i  Carm.  i.  10.  5. 
arcanisCarm.  i.  28.  9.  supremi  da* 
pibus  Carm.  i.  32. 14.tutela  Carm. 
u.  17.  22.  impehum  in  ipsos  reges 
est  Carm.  iii.  1 . 6.  fulminantis  ma^ 
na  manu  Carm.  iii.  3.  6.  consilio 
Carm.  iii.  25. 6.  inTicti  uxor  Carm. 
iii.  27.  73.  epulis  Carm.  iT.  8.  29. 
tonantis  Epod.  2.  29.  leges  Epod. 
17.  69.  aurae  C.  S.  32.  solium 
Epiat  i.  17.  34.  Jovi  supremo  Carm. 
i.  21.  4.  nostro  Carm.  It.  15. 6.  ob- 
ligatam  redde  dapem  Carm.  ii.  7. 
17.    intulemt   tenorem   juTentus 


honida  brndnis  Carm.  uL  4. 48L  ae 
gratum  Epod.  9.  3.  Jorem  C.S.  71. 
Bon'patimnrper  nostrom  sceloa 
ponere  iblmina  Carm.  1. 3.  40.  per 
improbatumm  base  Elpod.  5.  8.  ad- 
Tersum  preces  Epod.  10.  18.  orare 
satis  est  Epist  i.  18.  111.  Ju- 
piter maxime  Serm.  L  2. 18.  O  pa- 
ter et  rex  Serm.  n.  1.  42.  ingentas 
qui  das  adimisquedolores  Serm^ii. 
3. 288.  non  protmnteCarm.  i.2.  19. 
equo  Carm.  28. 29.  Epist  ii.  1.  68. 
incolami  Carm.  iiL  5. 12.  nno  sa- 
piens minor  est  Epist  L  1. 106.-— 
Jupiter  mains  ni^  mundi  latos 
Caim.  L  22. 20.  JoTemimbres  ni- 
Tesque  deducunt  Epod.  13.  2.  sob 
JoTe  frigido  Carm.  i.  1.  25. — Jt^  ^ 
ter  de  JHtguatoEi^'i.  19.43. 

JuttUia  potens  Carra.  iL  17.  15. 
Boror  fidei  Carm.  i.  24.  6. 

Ixion  perfidus  Epist  ad  Pia.  124. 
Tultu  risit  iuTito  Carm.  iii.  11.21. 


Labfo.  Labeone  insanior  Serm.  l 
3.82. 

Labirius.  Labeii  mimi  Senn.L 
10.6. 

Laecentu,  LacsenaHeleneCarm. 
It.  9.  16.  Lacsn9  (sc  muKtris) 
more  comam  religata  Caim.  iL  IL 
24.  adulters9  (Helena)  famosos 
hospesCarm.  iiL  3. 25. 

LaeetUBmon  patiens  Carm.  L  7. 9. 

Laced^Btnonim,  LaosdoBmoniam 
Tarentum  Carm.  iiL  5.  56. 

Xocon  fulvus  Epod.  6.  5.  Lacoai 
^halanto  Carm.  iL  6.  11. 

Laccnicus,  Laconicas  pnptBas 
Carm.  iL  is.  11. 

Lalius  (0.)  Serm.  ii.  1. 65.  Lstt 
mitis  sapientia  ib.  72. 

LaerHdet,  Laertiden  Cann.  l 
15. 21.   O  Laertide  Serm.  ii.  5. 59. 

Leestrigonius.  Lestiigonia  ara< 
phora  Carm.  iii.  16.  34. 

LfBvinus  (P.  Valerius.)  hanoo 
mallet  honoreoiy  quam  Decio  man- 
dare  populus  Serm.  L  6.  19.  Ltefi^ 
nura  Valeit  genus  ibid.  12. 

Xo/age  proterva  fronte  petetma- 
ritum  Carm.  iL  5.  16.  Lalagen 
meam  canto  Carm.  L  22. 10.  duke 
lidentem  et  dulce  loqoentemib.  9S, 
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JLflmla  (Q^JBthuJ)  Lsmm  pietas 
et  cttra  Epbt.  i.  14  6.  LamisB 
dnlcl  Carm/L  36. 7.  ad  earn  Carm. 
L  26.    Carm.  iii.  27. 

Landa  (mon^rum,)  Lamiss  pran- 
MB  vivum  puenim  extrabat  alvo 
£pistadPis.340. 

Lamus,  Lamo  vetusto  Carm.  iii 
17..1. 

.  LanMvinus.  lianuvino  ab  agro 
Carm.  iii.  27.  3. 

Laomedon  Carm.  m.  3.  22. 

LapilfuB.  Lapithas  BSDvos  Carm. 
n.  12.  5.  cum  JLapithis  Centaurea 
rixa  Carm.  i.  18.  8. 

Lar,  ante  Larem  propiium  ves- 
cor  Serm.  ii.  6.  66.  Laribus  Carm. 
iv.  5.  34  ex  voto  cateDam  donasset 
Serm.  L  5. 66.  aequis  immolet  por- 
ctim  Serm.  ii  3. 165.  Lares  patrios 
Gpod.  16.  19.  renidentes  Epod.  2. 
66.  si  tore  placaris  et  boma  fmge 
aTidaqae  porca  Carm.  iii.  23.  4. 
motare  C.  S.  39. 

Laiissa.  Larissao  opimsB  campus 
Carm.  i.  7.11. 

Li^nus.  Latini  patris  Serm.  i. 
10.  27.  sanguinis,  Epod.  7. 4.  Lati- 
ns legis  Carm.  iv.  14. 7.  Latinum 
nomen  Carm.  iv.  15.  13.  carmen 
Carm.  i.  32.  3.  Latinis  fidibos 
Epist.  i.  3. 12.  Epist  ii.  2. 143.  ver- 
bis Serm.  L  10.  20. — ^Latins  (sc 
fetid)  Epist  i.  7.  76. 

Latiiem  Epist  ad  Pis.  290.  ferox 
Carm.  L  35.  10.  felk  C.  S.  66.  bea- 
bit  divite  lingua  Epist  iL  2.  157. 
Latio  primus  ostendi  Pariosiambos 
Epist  L  19.  24.  agresti  artes  intulit 
GrsBcia  Epist  iL  1. 157.  imminentes 
Parthos  Carm.  i.  12.  53.  fugatis  te- 
nebris  Carm.  iv.  4.  40. 

Laiona,  Latons  puerum  Carm, 
iv.  6.  37.  Latonam  Jovi  dilectam 
Carm.  i  21.  3.  curva  lyra  rednes 
Carm.  iii.  2a  12. 

Laurens  aper  Serm.  ii.  4.  42. 

Irooema  pulchra  Epist  i.  16.  60. 

Lebedus  Kpist,  i.  11.  7. 

Leda  Ledae  pueros  Carm.  i.  12. 25. 

Lenceas  Carm.  iii  25.  19. 

Leo,  Leonis  vesani  Stella  Carm« 
iii.  29. 19.  momenta  Epist  i.  10. 16. 

Lepldus  {Q,,  ^muitu)  Epitt  L 

ao.  2a 

Lepos  Serm.  it  6.  72. 


Lesbku.  Les^i  (sc.  vkd)  inno- 
centis  pocula  Canh.  i  IQ.  21.  c£ 
Epod.  9.  34.  Lesbium  pedem  Caiin. 
iv.  6.  35.  Liosblo  plectro  Carm.  i. 
26. 11. 

Lesbos  nota  Epist  L  11. 1. 

Lesbous,  Lesboo  civi  Caxm.  i.  33. 

5.  Lesboum  barbiton  Carm.i.  1.  34. 
Lethaus,  Lethsos  somnosEpod. 

14.  3.  Letbaea  vincula  Carm.iv.  7. 
27. 

Leuconct,  ad  eam  Carm.  L  11. 

Liber  Cainh  i.  16.  7.  audax  pras- 
liis  Carm.  i  12. 21.  metuendustbyr- 
0o  Carm.  ii.  19.  7.  omatus  viridi 
tempora  pampino  vota  bonos  dudt 
ad  eiitus  Carpo.  iv.  8.  34  pater 
Epistii.  1. 5.  Libai  jocosi  munera 
Carm.  iv.  15.  26.  modici  munera 
Carm.  L  la  7.  Libero  voveram 
dulces  epnlas  Carm.  iL  8.  7.  Li- 
berum  Carm.  i»  32.  9.  pressum 
Calibus  Carm.  iv.  12.  14  Liber 
Carm.  iiL  21. 21. 

Libitina  Epist  ii.  1. 49.  Libitinas 
acerbsB  quaestus  autumnus  Serm.  iL 

6.  19.  Libitinam  multa  pars  mei 
vitabitCaroL  iii  30.  7. 

Libo,  Libonis  puteal  Epist  L  19. 

Libra  Carm.  ii.  17.  17. 

Libumi,  Liburnis  (sq.  navtbus) 
Epod.  1;  1.  ssBvis  Carm.  L  37.  30. 

Libya,  Libyam  Carm.  iL  2.  10.. 
Xibya  in  media  Serm.  ii.  3. 101. 

Libycus,  Libycis  areis  Carm.  i. 
1. 10.  lapillis  Epist,  i,  10.  19. 

LicerUia  lasciva  Carm.  i.  19.  3.. 
LicentiaB  evaganti  Carm.  iv.  15. 10. 

LtctnitM.  ad  eum  Carm  ii.  10, 

Licinus,  Licino  toasori  Epist.  ad 
Pis.  301. 

Licymnia,  LicymniaBcrlneCarm.. 
ii.  12.  23.  dominae  ib.  13. 

L^rvnus  Carm.  iv.  1 .  33.  ad  eum 
Carm.  iv.  10. 

Lipareus.  Liparei  Hebri  nitoi 
Carm.  iii.  12,  5. 

Liris  quieta  aqua  Carm  i.  31.  7 
Lirim  innatantem  Maricae  iiloribui 
Carm.  iii.  17,  8. 

Liviiu  tAndronicjis,  Livi  scriptorif 
e vum  Epist.  ii.  1 .  62.  cannina  ib.  69   - 

LoUius  Palieanus  (Jtf.)  Epist.  i 
20.  29    ad  eum  Carm.  iv.  0. 
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LoMut  (Mutmmt.)wA  tma  Eptrt. 

Longarmus  Qwm.  i.  S.  67. 
LvamU  violaita  Serm.  ii.  1. 38. 
Lucttwus  aper  Serm.  ii.  8.  •.  Lih 
eana  pascua  Epod.  1.  28.  in  nive 
Serm.  ii.  S.  834.  Lncams  anucas 
Bpist.  i.  15.  SI.  Lucani  Ci^bria 
■ahibua  adjecti  Epist.  ii.  S.  178. 

Lucmit^  Lucenaro  iiobileBi  Carm 
iii.  15.  14. 

Luciliua  Senn.  i.  10.  64.  qms 
olim  ecripait  Serm.  i.  4.  57.  bine 
omnia  pendet  Senn.  i.  4.  6.  sapiens 
Serm.  n.  1.  17.  eetausos  primus  ia 
^  hone  morera  eompooerecarminaib. 
6«.  LuciU  fautor  Serm.-i.  10,  S. 
scripta  ib.  56.  ritu  S«rm.  ii.  1.  29. 
oensum  ingemonki^iie  ibid.  75. 

LMna  C.  S.  15.  Toeata  partobns 
adfuit  Epod.  5.  6. 

LuerttUis,  Loeretilem  amomum 
nepe  mutat  Lyceo  Faunus  Carm. 
i.  17. 1. 

Luerimis.  Lnerina  eonebylta 
fipod.  9. 49.  pelorie  Serm.  iL  4. 32. 
Lacrino  laea  Carm.  n.  14. 3. 

LuevUuaiL,)  Serm.  i.  6. 40.  Ltt- 
cnlli  miles  Epist.  B.  S.  96. 

Lupui  (P.  Ruiaim.)  Lupo  fa- 
mosis  versibus  cooperto  Serm.  ii. 
1.68. 

Irtftfttf.  Lyaeo  oda  tempora  Carm. 
1.  7.  29.  jocosd  Carm.  lii.  91.  16. 
dtdci  Epod.  9.  38. 

Lycctns,  Lyceo  matat  Famiaa 
Lucretilem  Carm.  i.  17.  9. 

Lyeamhe§,  LyeaoobeinfidaEpod. 
6.  13.  Lycamben  Epist.  i.  19. 
95. 

I.yee»  ad  eam  Carm.  iii.  10.  et  iv. 
1^ 

Lycia,  Lycie  dumeta  Caim.  iii. 
4.69. 

Lycidas.  Lycidara  tenerum  Carm. 
i.  4.  19. 

Lyciscua,  Lydsd  amor  me  tenet 
Epod.  11.94. 

Lycius,  Lycias  catenras  Carm.  i, 
8. 16. 

Lyeoria,  Lycoiida  insuniem  tenui 
fronte  Cyri  torret  amor  Carm.  i.  33» 
5. 

Lyevrgw,  Isj^rgi  Thracfli  ezi- 
tium  Carm.  ii.  19.  16. 

Lyeua  (ptMT.)  Lyiram  nigiis  ocor 


lis  Bifroooe  anM  dMofom  CStMu  i» 
38. 11. 

Lycut  (senex)  iovidus  Caim.  m^ 
19. 93.  Lyco  ib.  94. 

Lyde,  Lyden  derkui  aeortmn 
Cann.  ii.  ]  1.  22.  ad  eam  Carm.  ni. 
ll.et.iu.98. 

JLydia  non  eratpostChloen  Carm. 
iii.  9.  6.  Lydise  rejectse  janua  ibid. 
90.  ad  eam  Carm. .  8.  13.  et  95. 
Lydui,  Lydorum  qoicqiud  Etrvaeot 
fines  incoluit  Serm.  i.  6*  1. — Ljdb 
tibiisCarm.  ir.  15.  30. 

Lynuus  occdoram  acie  exoeUiiit 
Epist.  i.  1. 98.    Serm.  L  9.  96. 

Liftippm  E^st.  iL  1.  840. 

M. 

Mmud^iPhUipjrua)  diffindit  pov- 
tas  mrbimn  Carm.  iii.  16.  14. 

Maemuu  (C.  CUmut)  Carm.  hr. 
11.  90.  Serm.  I  3.  64.  Serm.  i.  9. 43^ 
Serm.  iL  3. 312.  Serm.  ii.  7;  33.  Serm. 
ik  6.  31.  fecit  iter  Brendisiiim  ad 
controversias  Augusti  et  Antonii 
componeodas  Serm.  L  5. 97. 31.  lu- 
■om  it  ibid.  48.  ei  Horatius  scripta 
sua  probari  Tult  Serm.  1.  10.  81. 
Augyati  si^lum  tenebat  Serm.  iL 
6.  38.  coavivio  a  Nasidieno  excipi- 
tur  Serm.  iii  8.  16.  22.  ad  eum 
Carm.  L  1.  i.  20.  il  19.  ii.  17.  ii.  20. 
Carm.  iii.  8.  iiL  16.  iii.  29.  Epod.  1. 
3.  9. 14.  Semk  i.  1.  Serm.L  6.  E^ist 
L  l.Epist.L  7.  Epist.  L  19. 

McenivM  (parasitus.  et  nepos) 
Epiat.  i.  15. 26.  inquit  Serm.  i.  3. 23. 
Serm.i.  1. 101.  absentem  Novium 
dum  carperet  Serm.  L  3.  21. 

Mmmuui  Homenis  Carm.  iv.  9. 
5.  Maconii  carminis  Carm.  i.  6.  f, 

J\IiZtius  vid  Tarpa, 

Jdismui,  in  earn  Epod.  10. 

MagMitfiu.  Magnessam  Hipp<^ 
lyten  Carm.  iiL  7.  18* 

Jtfota.  Mais  alms  filius  Carm.  L 
£.  43,  Maia  nate  Serm.  ii.  6.  5. 

MaUhinua  tunicis  demisaes  am* 
bolat  Serm.  i.  2.  25. 

JIf omtirrarum  urbs  Serm.  L  5.  37. 

Mmdda  Epist.  L  18.  105. 

Manes  fabuIaB  Carm.  i.  4.  16.  al 
elicerent  Serm.  L  8.  29.  placantor 
carmine  Epist.  iL  1.  138. 

ManUva  vid.  Torfuabu. 
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MtteeBm  (Jtf.  OlMdlvfc)  Ma^ 
eelii  fama  Carm.  i.  IS.  46. 

JiilwreQtieuiM.ATeotic6  vinoCann* 
i  37.  14. 

MmrieaMixicsB  litoribiui  Caftt* 
m.  17.  7. 

Marius  Serm.  n.  3. 277, 

Mars,  Martis  equi  Carm.  iii.  3, 
16.  Marti  Carm.  iii.  3.  33.  torvo 
Carm.  i.  28.  17.  Martera  tanica 
adamantina  tectum  Carm^  i.  6.  13. 
Marte  Carm.  iv.  14. 9.  Carm.  i.  17. 
23.  altero  Poenus  ptoteretCarm.  iiL 

B,  34.  craentd  carebimns  Carm.  ii« 
14.  13.  nostro  arva  populata  Carm* 
iiL  5.'  24 

Mars(zu8,  amator  Originis  Serm. 
i.  2.  55. 

Marsus  <?arm.  iii.  5. 9.  aper  Carm. 
i.  1.  2S.  Marsi  peditis  vultus  in 
cmentum  hostcm  Carm.  i.  2.  39. 
duelli  cadom  memorem  Carm.  iii. 
14.  18.  finittmi  Epod.  16.  3.  Marsa 
6ohortis  Carm.  ii.  20.  18.  Marsa 
nssaia  Epod.  17.  29.  Marais  toei- 
bus  Epod.  5.  76.  ^ 

J\Sarsyas  Serm.  i.  6.  120. 

Mariudis,  MarWes  Inpos  Carm. 
i.  17.  9. 

Jtfarfnis.  Martix  campt  gramina 
Carm.  iv.*l.  39.  Martio  gramin^ 
Carm.  iii.  7. 26.  in  certamine  Carm. 
iv.  14.  17.  Martia  bella  Epist  ad 
Pis.  402.  Martiis  calendis  Carm. 
iii.  S.  1. 

Maaaa^etct  Carm.  i.  35.  40. 

Mctssicus.  Massici  (sc.  tini\  ve- 
teris  pocula  Carm.  i.^  1.19.  Massi- 
cum  lectufn  Carm.  iii.  21.  5.  Mas- 
tico  obHvioso  Carm.  ii.  7.  21.  Mas- 
gica  vina  Serm.  ii.  4.  51. 

Matinus,  Matins  apis  Carm.  hr. 
2.  27.  Matinum  litasCarm.  i.  28. 3. 
Matina  cacumina  Epod.  16.  28. 

Mawnu,  Manra  unda  Carm.  iL 
6.  3.  Mauris  jactdis  Carm.  L  22.  2. 
dnguibus  Carm.  iii.  10.  18. 

Medea  Epod.  3. 10.  sit  ferox  Epist. 
ad  Pis.  123.  ne  pueroa  coram  po- 
pulo  trucidet  ib.  185.  Medeae  bar- 
oars  venena  Epod.,  5.  62. 

Medus  miratur  Augustum  Carm. 
iv.  14.  42.    Albanas  secures  timet 

C.  S.  54.  infestus  sibi  luctuosis  dis- 
sidet  armis  Carm.  iii.  8. 19.  Medi 
pharetra  decori  Carm.  ii.   16.    6. 


IflMnn  flifmeA  dinni  E  t.  91. 
Medo  horribili  Carm.  i«  29.  4  tab 
rdge  Cann.  iii.  5.  9.  Media  trium- 
^itn  Carm.  m*  3.  43.  auditum 
ISeaperie  minse  ionitum  ?  Carm. 
ii.  1.  31.  Medod  inultos  equitars 
Don  sinas  Carm.  i.  2.  51. — ^Medos 
ftcinaces  Carm.  i.  27.  5. 

MsgUla,  Megills  Opuntiae  fiator 
Carm.  i.  27.  11. 

Jiideager.  Meleagri  inteptus 
Epist.  ad  Pin.  146. 

Melpomene  Carm.  i.  24. 3.  Carm* 
iii.  30. 16.  ad  earn  Carm.  iv.  3. 

Menmott  Serm.  i.  10.  36. 

JtfsmpAts.MemphincarenteoiSi-  ^ 
thonia  nive  Carm.  iii.  26. 10. 

Menander,  ^oratiu8  eum  lecti- 
tjibat  Serm.  ii.  3.  11.  Menandro 
Afrant  toga  convenisse  dieitor  & 
pistii.  1.  57. 

Ments  Epist.  L  7.  55.  et  61. 

Menenius.  Menenl  in  foBcttinls 
g^nte  Serm.  M.  3. 287. 

Merevridh.  Mercnriale  cogno^ 
men  Serm.  ii.  3.  25.  MercmiaJimtt 
virorum  custos  Carm.  ii.  17.  28. 

Mercvriw  Carm.  i.  30. 8.  Serm. 
ii.  3. 68.  compellit  horrida  virga  ad 
nigrum  gregem  manes  Carm.  L 
24. 18.  celer  Carm.  ii.  7. 13.  Mer- 
curi  Carm.  iii.  11.  11.  ad  earn 
Carm.  i.  10, 

Merioties  Onrm.  i.  15. 26.  nigrmn 
pBlvere  Troio  Carm.  i.  6.  15. 

Mes8ala  (Jtf.  VaUr,  Con.)  Serm. 
i  10.  29.  Serm.  L  6. 4fi.  ejua  judido 
scripta  sua  Horatius  probari  tult 
Serm.  i.  10.  85.  Corvine  jubente 
promere  languidiora  vina  Carm.  iiL' 
21.  7.  Serm.  L  10.  85.  Messale 
discrti  virtus  Epist  ad  Pis.  871. 

Messius  Cicirrus  Serm.  L  5.  52. 

Metaums.    Metaurum  flnmen^ 
Carm.  iv.  4.  38. 

MeteUa  Serm.  ii.  3.  239. 

Metdlits  (Q.  CacUius.)  MaeedO' 
nicus:  a  Lucilio  in  satyris  Issnt 
Scfrm.  iL  1.  67. 

MeteUus  (Q.  CacUius.)  MeteUo 
consule  Carm.  ii.  1.  1. 

Methymnaus,  Metbymacam 
uvam  Serm.  ii.  8.  50. 

MUetus  Epist.  i.  17.  30. 
^  MUonku  saltat  Serm.  ii.  1.  84. 

Mimas  vatidns  Carm.  ill.  4  53. 
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iL  2. 101. 

Jtftncrva  invita  nihil  dices  facies- 
Te  Epist  ad  Pis.  385.  crassa  Serin, 
ii.  2.  3.  Minerve  operoseB  studiom 
Carm.  iii.  12.  4.  sacra  Caxm.  iv.  6. 
13.  casta  Cann.  iii.  3.  23. 

Jtftnot,  Jovis  arcanis  admissus 
Carm.  L  28.  9.  cum  splendida  fece- 
rit  arbitria  Carm.  iv.  7.  21. 

MiiUuma  palustres  Epist  1. 5. 5. 

Minucius,  Minuet  via  Epist  L 
18.  20. 

^  Jtftaenum.  ad  ejus  eras  echini  op- 
timi  capiebantur  Serm.  ii.  4.  33. 
X     MU^fiene  pulchra  Epist  L  11. 17. 
Mitylenen  alii  laudabunt  Epist  i. 
7.1. 

Molo89U$  Epod.  6.  5.  Molossui 
canibus  Serm.  ii.  6. 114. 

Monaeses  Carm.  iiL  5.  9. 

Mora  pallida  Cairo,  i.  4. 13.  atra 
Carm.  L  28. 13.  atris  alis  circumvo- 
lans  Serm.  ii.  1.  58.  gelida  Cairo. 
SL  8.  II.  mdomita  Carm.  il  14  4. 
ctta  Serm.  i.  1. 8.  et  fiigacem  perse- 
^uitur  virum  Caim.  iii.  2. 14.  Mor- 
tis laquei  Carm.  iii  24.  8. 

Mosehus,  Moschi  causa  Epist  L 
6.9. 

Jiuchu  Secnola  (P.)  £]nst.  il  2. 

MviMuB  Serm.  il  7.  36. 

JduMAinu  Plancu$  vid.  Planeus, 

Mtmatius  (homoquidamignotus) 
E^st  I  3.  31. 

Jtfnrma.  Murenae  auguris  Carm. 
In.  19. 11. 

.  Muta  Epist  il  1. 133.  Epist  ad 
Pis.  141.  Serm.  I.  5.  53.  Carm.  iii 
3. 70.  Epist  1 8.  2.  coelo  beat  Carm. 
iv.  8.  29.  Graiis  incenium  dedit 
Epist  ad  Pis.  328.  diUds  Carm.  il 
12.  13.  fidibus  Divos  dedit  Epist 
VI  Pis.  83.  imbellis  lyrae  potens 
Carm.  i.  6. 10.  Ivrae  solers  Epist.  ad 
Pis.  407.  mea  Dis  cordi  est  Carm. 
i.  17.  14.  procax  Carm.  ii.  1.  37.  se- 
Terae  tragoediae  desit  theatris  Carm. 
ii.  1.  9.  vetat  virum  laude  dignum 
mori  Carm.  iv.  9. 28.  MusaeSerm. 
il  3. 105.  Musam  Archilochi  Epist 
L  19.  28.  tacentem  suscitat  citoara 
Carm.  il  10.  19.  Musa  auspice 
Epitft.  I  3. 13.  pedestii  Serm.  u.  6. 
17.  Muaarum  sacerdos  Carm.  il 


1.3.  dcm«Epii«.n.  1.243.  Mans 
canebat  Cann.  i.  32.  9.  impsras 
Cann.  iii.  19. 13.  locotas  in  monte 
Albano  Epist  il  1. 27.  Musis  ami- 
cus Cann.  l  26. 1.  dioenda  praefia 
Carm.  iv.  9.  21.  novem  caiplslnni 
opus  Epist  il  2.  92. 

Mutug  Epist  I  6. 22. 

JiycefUB  dites  Carm.  I  7. 9. 

MygtUmhti.  Myedoniis  campia 
Carm.  iii.  16.'41.  Mygdcmiasopet 
Carm.  il  12.  22. 

JUpiole  lib^tinaCarm.  I  33. 14. 

Myrtcus,  Myrtoum  mare  Cann. 
11.14.   ^ 

JUyn.  Mysorum  agmma  Jlpod. 
17. 10. 

J\fy8te$  Carm.  il  9. 10. 

N 

«V*avti»  {Cfu\  Epist  iL  1.  63. 

J^fBviua  sinapiez  Serm.  il  2. 68. 

J^aiades,  O  Naiadum  poteos 
Carm.  iii  25. 14, 

AVuica  captator  Sorm.  il  5.  57. 
Nasicae  filia  ih.  65. 

^asidiemu  Rufus,  Nasidieni  be- 
at! coena  Serm.  il  8. 1. 85.^ 

^atta  immundus  fraudatis  luceiw 
nis  Serm.  I  6. 124. 

Jfeaera,  Neaerae  ai^taeCaim. 
iii  14.  21.  ad  eam  Epod.  15. 

Weapon*  otiosa  Epod.  5.  43. 

J^earchus.  Kearchum  insignem 
Carm.  iii  20.  6. 

JiTecesHtas  saeva  Carm.  I  35. 17. 
dbra  Carm.  iii.  24. 5.  acqualc^sor- 
titur  msignes  et  imos  Carm.  iii.  1. 14.  , 

^eobtiU,  ad  eam  Carm.  iii  12. 

J^ephmius  dux  Epod.  9.  7. 

A*6p2unu<  hibemus  Epod.  17.  55. 
terra  receptus  Epist.  ad  Pis.  61 
Neptuni  festo  die  Caim.  ul  28. 2. 
Neptimum  Carm.  iii  28.  9.  furen- 
tern  procul  e  terra  spectare  Epist  I 
11. 10.  Neptuno  Epod.  7.  3.  sacii 
Tarenti  custode  Carm.  i.  28.  29. 

J^ereides,  Nereidum  Epod.  17. 8L 
virides  comas  Carm.  iii  28. 10.    . 

J^ereus  Cann.  I  15.  5. 

JSTereus  Serm.  ii.  3.  69. 

J^ero.  Neronis  comiti  scribae^ 
Epist  1 8. 2.  legentbhonesta  Epist 
i.  9.  4.  Claud!  virtute  Epist  I  IS. 
26.  Neroni  bono  claroque  Epist  a 
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X  1.  Neioiimn  miyor  Carm.  ir.  14. 
14.  Nerones  pueros  Camu  iv.  4.. 
Sa  NeronibuB  Carm.  iv.  4.  37. 

J^essus.  Nessi  cruore  atro  £pod. 
17.  31. 

Nestor  EpisC  L  2. 11.  Nestora 
Pylium  Cairo,  i.  15.  22. 

J{Uus  tumidus  Carm.  iii.  3.  48. 
qui  ibntium  celat  oriflines  Camu  iv. 

14.  45. 

J{hbeu8,  Niobea  proles  Cann.  iv. 
«.  1. 

J^iphates,  Niphatem  rigidum 
Carm.  it  9.  20.  ^ 

^reut,  Carm.  iii.  20. 15.  j>[irea 
Epod.  15.  22. 

^omentanus  Scrm.  iu  1. 102.  Serm. 
D   3,  23,  25,  60.    Nomentano  ne- 

goti  Serm.  L  8.  11.    Nomentanura 
erm.  ii.  3. 175. 224.  nepotemSerm. 
ii.  1.  22. 

M)ricu8  ensis  Carm.  i  16.  9.  No- 
rico  ense  Epod.  17.  71. 
JA^thus.  Nothi  amor  Carm.  iii. 

15.  11. 

JVbtu*  Carm.  iv.  5.  9. 

^oviut  Serm.  i.  6.  40,  Novimn 
^sentem  dum  carperet  Maenius 
Serm.  i.  3.  21. — ^Noviorum  minoris 
Serm.  i.  6.  121. 

•Vttma  PompUhu  Epist  i.  6.  27. 
Numae  Saliare  carmen  Epist  iu  1. 
86.  Pompili  regnum  quietum  Carm. 

^inumHa,  Numantiae  ferae  lon- 
ga  bella  Carm.  ii.  12.  1. 

Aumtcttis.  ad  eum  Epist.  L  6. 

^umida  Plotius.  ad  eum  CaroL 
i.  36. 

^wnida.  Numidarum  extremi 
agri  Caim.  iii.  11.  47. 

^umonius  Vda,  ad  eum  Epist  i, 

is, 

MymphtB  cum  Gratiis  comites 
Veneris  Carm.  i.  30.  6.  cf.  Carm. 
iv.  7.  5.  Carm.  i.  4.  6.  simplices  ri^ 
dent  Carm.  ii.  8.  14.  Nympharum 
leves  cum  Satyris  chori  Carm.  i.  1. 
31  ct  Carm.  ii.  19.  3.  fu^entium 
amator  (Faunus)  Cann.  iu.  18.  t. 
Nyrapbis  debitae  coronae  Carm.  iii. 
27.30. 

O 

Oceantis  belluosus  Carm.  iv.  14. 
4aeircinDTagu8Epod.l6.41.  Oce- 


ano  mbio  Gaim.  L  35. 32.  cam' eel 
subest  Carm.  iv.  5.  40.  ^liasodabSi 
Carm.  i.  3.  22. 

0ctaoiu8  optimus  Serm.  L  iO, 
82. 

Ofellut,  rusticus,  abnormis,  sa« 
piens  Serm.  ii.  2.  3.  Ofelli  ib.  133. 
Ofellum  novi  integiis  opibus  non 
latius  usum  quam  accisis  ib.  112. 
Ofeilo  judice  ib.  53. 

Olympia  magna  Epist  i.  1.^. 

Olympicus,  Oiympicum  pulverem 
Carm.  i.  1.  3. 

Olymptu.  Olympo  opaco  Carm. 
iii  4.  52. — Olympum  gravi  curm 
quaties  Carm.  1. 12.  58. 

Ofdmius  pauper  argenti  poeiti  in- 
tus  et  auri  Serm.  ii.  3. 142. 

Oppidius  XServ.)  dives  antiquo 
censu  Serm.  ii.  3. 168. 

OrbUiw  PufiUus,  Orbilium  pla- 
gosum  Epist  li.  1.  7L 

OrHtM.  Orbi  villicus  Epist.  ii.  2. 
160. 

Orcus  non  ezorabilis  aoro  Epist, 
il  2. 178.  Orci  rapacis  fine  destinata 
Carm.  ii.  18.  30.  miserantis  nil  vic- 
tima  Carm.  il  3.  24.  satelles  {Cha^ 
ron)  Carm.  ii.  18.  34.  Oreo  nigro 
Carm.  iv.  2. 24. — Orcus  pro :  TarUh 
^rus  Carm.  iii  4.  75. 

Orestes  tristis  Epist.  ad  Pis.  124. 
demens  Serm.  ii.  3.  133. 

OricwiL  ad  Oricum  Carm.  iii  7. 
5. 

Origo,  Originis  amator  Marsaeua 
Serm.  1 2.  55. 

Orion  (venator  ins^is)  non  cu- 
rat leones  aut  timidos  lyncas  agitare 
Carm.  il  13.  39.  tentator  integrae 
Dianae  Carm.  iii  4.  71.  post  moT' 
tern  inter  sidera  relatus  est :  pronuf 
Carm.  iii  87.  18.  tristis  Epod.  10. 
10.  nautisinlestus  Epod.  15. 7.  Oiio- 
nis  rapidus  comes,  Notus  Carm.  I 
28.  21. 

Omytus.  Omyti  Thurini  filius 
Carm.  iii  9. 14. 

Orpheva,  sacer  interpres  deorum 
Epist  ad  Pis.  392.  Orpbeo  Threida 
Carm.  I  24. 13.  Orphea  vocalem 
silvae  tem^re  insecutae  Carm.  1 12. 
8. 

OsciLs  Serm.  I  5.  54. 

Osiris,  per  sanctum  juratus  Odf 
rin  Epist  1. 17.  60. 
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pMeant$»  Pacori  manus  Cartn. 
ii»  6*  9b 

p'atMw  Epod.  15.  SO. 

Paehmekia  tuws  venter  Epod.  17. 
60.  , 

PaewriM  (Jd.)  aufert  famam  doc- 
H  Benifl  Epist  u.  1.  56. 

Padus  Epod.  16.  28. 

Paettu.  Paetam  pater  appeUat 
Straboneiii  Serm.  i.  3%  45. 

PdaHnus  ApoUo  Epint  i.  3.  17. 
Falatraas  areea  C.  S.  68. 

Pdinwrua  Oarm.  iii.  4.  28. 

Pallas  praxiinos  ilU  (Jovi)  occu- 
pavithonoresCarm.  i.  12. 20.  gaieam 
et  aef^ida  currusqae  et  rabtem  parat 
Carm.  1 15.  11.  ab  usto  Ilio  in  iin- 
piatn  Ajacifi  ratem  iram  vertit  Epod. 
10.  13.  Palladia  ope  Carm.  I  6.  15. 
intactae  arcea  Carm.  i.  7.  5.  aegida 
Carm.  iil  4.  57. 

Panaetius,  PtoaeCt  nobiles  libri 
Carm.  i.  29. 14. 

Panthoides,  Panthoiden  habent 
Tartara  Carm.  L  28.  10. 

PantUius  dmex  Serm.  L  10.  78. 

Pantotabvs.  Pantolabo  scurrae 
Serm.  L  8. 11.  Pantolabom  BGurmm 
Serm.  ii.  1.  22. 

Paphua.  Paphi  regina  Carm.  L 
30.  1.  Paphon  Carm.  iii.  28. 14. 

Parca  non  mendaz  Carm.  ii.  16. 
39.  Parcae  iniqaae  Carm.  ii.  6.  9. 
veraces  cecinisse  C.  S.  25.  reditum 
Hbi  curto  subtemine  rupere  Epod. 
13.  15.  Parcis  sic  placitum  Carm. 
ii.  17.  16. 

Paris  Epist  I  2. 10.  Paridis  bus- 
to  Carm.  ilk  3;  40.  propter  amorem 
Epist.  i.  2. 6. 

Partus,  Pario  marmore  Carm.  i. 
19. 6.  Parios  iambos  Epist  L  19. 23. 

Parrhasius,  Carm.  ir.  8.  6. 

Parihtts  perhorresck  catenas  et 
F^aklm  robor  Carm.  ii.  13.  18.  Par- 
thi  celerem  fvgam.  ib.  17.  labentis 
eqno  Tulnera  ^rm.  ii.  1.  15.  Par- 
thum  animoaum  versis  ^uis  Carm. 
i.  19.  11.  miis  paveat?  Carm.  iv.  6. 
26.  Partnorum  postibos  superbis 
dereDta  siipia  Carm.  iv.  15.  7.  se* 


eondui  ¥ota  ^ff^  7.  9*  teadb 

Epist  i.  18. 56«  Parthis  korrenioi 
juvenis  {^tiguslns)  Senn,  iL  5.  6S. 
tbnmdatam  Romam  Epist  H.  1 .  256. 
Parthosferoces  Carm.  liL  2. 3.  Latio 
imminentes  Carm.  i.  19. 12.  Parthii 
mendacior  Epist  iL  1.  112. 

Paiareus  ApoUo  Carm.  iii  4.  64 

Pauku  Maxmus.  in  domnm  Paul 
Maximi  Carm.  iv.  1. 10. 

Paulus  (L.  JEmilitts.)  Paulmn 
magnae  animae  prodigum  Carm.  i 
12.3a 

Pausiacus.  Pausiaca  tabdlaSeim 
ii.  7.  96. 

Pax  C.  S.  57. 

Pedaiius.  Pedana  in  regione  Epist 
1.4.  2. 

Pediatia  fhigilis  Serm.  i.  S.  39. 

Pedms  PopUceia  Senn.  I  10. 2S. 

Pegasus  vix  iUigatum  te  trifonnf 
ezpeSet  Chimiera  Carm.  L  27. 24 
ales  Carm.  iv.  11.  26. 

PeUifs  Epist  ad  Pis.  96.  Pele^ 
paene  Tartaro  datum  narrat  Cann. 
Iil  7.  17.  Peleu  Epist  ad  Pis.  104. 

Petides.  Pelidae  nescii  cedere  gn- 
vem  stomachum  Carm.  i.  6.  6.  inter 
Peliden  et  Atriden  lites  Epist  L  2. 
12. 

PeUgnus,  Pelignas  anus  Epod. 
17.  60.  Pelignis  frigoribus  Carm. 
iii.  19.  8. 

Pelios  Carm.  iil  4.  52. 

Pdops,    Pelopis    saeva    domus 
Carm.  l  6.  8.  genitor  Carm.  i  28. 7. 
Carm.  ii.  13. 37.  pater  infidus  Epod.  \ 
17.  65. 

Penates  Caesar  repetit  Carm.  iil 
13.  3.  aversos  Carm.  iii.  23.  19.  pa- 
trios  Carm.  iii.  27. 49.  per  Deos  ob- 
secro  Epist.  L  7.  94. 

Penelope  Serm.  iL  5.81.  Penelo- 
pae8ponsi]^str.2.23.  Penelopeii 
Cann.  iii.  27.  49.  difficilem  procis 
Cann.  iii.  10.  11. 

Pentheus.  Penthei  tecta  disjecta 
BOB  levi  ruina  Carm.  ii.  19. 4  Pen- 
&eu  rector  Thebarum  EmaU  1 16. 
73. 

Pergama  Hector  tradidit  Grraiis 
leviora  toUi  Carm.  ii.  4. 12. 

Pergameus,  Pergameas  domes 
uret  Achaiius  ignis  Carm.  i.  15. 
36. 

PeriBim    Petiltt  dktantis,  quod 
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i]iDB<]tui!n  nscm^ibftrt  posns  Serm, 
ii.3.75. 

Persa  graves  Carm.  i.  2,  22.  in- 
fidi  Carm*  iv.  15.  23.  Persaram  re- 
ge  Carm.  iii.  9.  4.  in  Persas  aget 
pestem  Camik  i.  21.  15.  Persia 
gravibus  Carm.  iii.  5, 4. 

Persicur,  Persicos  apparatus 
Carm.  i.  38. 1. 

Persius  hybrida  Serm.  i.  7.  2.  di- 
ves ibid.  4.  exponit  caosam  ibid.  22. 
•Persi  ib.  19. 

PetiUius.  Petilli  Capitolini  fortis 
Serm.  i.  4.  94.  rei  causa  Serm.  i.  10. 
26. 

Petrinum  Epist.  i.  5.  .5. 

PettiuSf  ad  eum,Epod.  11. 

Phaeax  Epist  i.  15.24 

Phaethon  ambustus  terret  avaras 
spes  Carm.  iv.  11.  25. 

Phdmithus.  Phatantko  Laconi 
regnata  nira  Carm.  it  6.  12. 

Pbidyle  rustica  Carm.  iii.  23. 
2. 

PhUippi  (urbsMacedoniffi)  Epist 
iL  2.  49.  Philippos  Carm.  ii.  7.  9. 
Philq>pis  Carm.  iii.  4. 26. 

PhUtpp/us  (nnmmus  aureus),  Phi- 
lippos  Epist.  ii.  1.  234. 

Philij^fms  {L.  Marthis)  cau^s 
agendis  clams  Epist  i.  7. 46. 64. 78. 
90.  Philippi  jossu  ib.  52.  ad  aedes 
ib.89.  Philippoib.66. 

PhUodemus  Serm.  I  2.  121. 

Phocau  Phocaeorum  exsecrata 
d vitas  Epod.  18. 17. 

Phoebus  rediens  fugat  astra  C  arm. 
iiL  21. 24.  iiuhis]HiitumdeditCarm. 
iv.  6.  29.  me  lyra  increpuit  Carm. 
iv.  15. 1.  decorus  fiilgente  arcu  ac- 
ceptusque  novem  Camenia  C.  S. 
62.  Phoebi  decus  Carm.  i.  32.  13. 
citharaCarm.  iii.  4.  4.  chorus  C.  S. 
75.  Phcebe  C.  S.  1.  metuende  certa 
sagitta  Carm.  i.  12.  24,  doctor  Ar. 
givae  fidfcen  Thaliae  Carm.  iv.  6. 
26.  Phoebo  auctore  Carm.  iii.  3. 66. 

Pholoe  Carm.  i  33. 9.  fugaz  Carm. 
ii.  5.  17.  Fholoen  Carm.  iii.  15.  7. 
asperara  Carm.  L  33.  7. 

Phrahatea  jus  imperiumque  Cae- 
faris  accepit  Epist  L  12.  27.  Phra- 
natem  readitum  Cvri  solio  Carm.  it 
2.17. 

PkrygUL  PfarygiM  ploffiiw  M  j^ 
dcfnias  opes  Cam*  ii.  12.  JSl 


PArygtw  ki^  C«rti.  Ifi.  1.  -ft. 
Pfaiygiae  sorores  iL  9.  16. 

Phryne  libertina  me  macettt 
Epod.  14. 16. 

Phryx.  PhrygummatronisCarm. 
i  15. 34. 

PhtHus  Achilles  Carm.  iv.  6. 4. 

PkyUis,  Phyllidis  flavae  beati  pa- 
rentes  Carm.  ii.  4.  14.  ad  earn 
Carm.  iv.  11. 

Pieenus.  Picenis  pomis  S^m.  n. 
3.  272.  Serm.  ii.  4.  70. 

Pieris  (Melpomene),  quae  dulcem 
strepitum  aurese  testituainis  tempe- 
ras Carm.  iv.  3.  19.  Pierides  Cala- 
broB  Carm.  iv.  8.  20. 

Pierius.  Pierio  antro  Carm.  iiL  4. 
40.  Pieria  pellice  Carm.  iii.  10. 15, 
Pieriis  taiodid  Epist.  ad  Pis.  405. 

Pimpleis.  Pimplei  dulcis  Carm 
i.  26.  9. 

Pindariciis.  Pindarici  fontiB  haus- 
tus  Epist  i.  3.  10.  Pindarics  Ca- 
menae  Carm.  iv.  9.  6. 

Pindams  immensusruitprofundo 
ore  Carm.  iv.  2.  8.  Pindarum  ib.  1. 

Pindus  Carm.  L  12.  6. 

Pirithous.  Pirithoo  carovincula 
abnimpere  non  vaJet  Theseus 
Carm.  iv.  7.  28.  Pinthoum  trecen- 
ts  cohibent  catense  Carm.  iii.  4. 80. 

Pisones  Epist.  ad  Pis.  6.  235. 

Pitholeon.  Pitholeonti  Rhodio 
Serm.  i.  10.  22. 

PlacideianUi  Serm.  ii.  7.  97. 

Plmcus  (H.  Mnnatius).  Planco 
conaule  Carm.  iiL  14.  28.  ad  eum 
Carm.  i.  7. 

Plato.  Plafona  Serm.  iL  3.  11. 
doctum  Serm.  iL  4. 3. 

Pl{attintts.  Plautinos  numeros  et 
sales  Epist.  ad  Pis.  270. 

Plautus  (M,  .^ccttt9)  ad  exemplar 
Epicharmi  properare  Epist.  iL  1.  58. 
Plauto  Epist  ad  Pis.  54. 

Pleiades.  Pleiadum  choro  scin* 
deote  nubes  Carm.  iv.  14.  21. 

PhHus  Sorm.  i.  5. 40.  Serm.  i. 
10.  81. 

Pluto,  Plutona  illacrimabHem 
places  tauris  Carm.  ii.  14.  7. 

Plutonius.  Plutonia  domus  exiti* 
Carm.  L  4. 17. 

Poena  raro  anteciedentem  scelefl- 
tnm  deaeroit  pede  d^udo  Carm.  iiL 
2.  33. 
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Tmmu  nanla6omnim_ 
reseit  Cwm.  it  13. 15.  Pcmb  rape* 
taole  Carm.  1 12. 38.  PcBnonun  nn- 
pio  tumnlta  Cann.  iv.  4. 47.  Poenos 
altero  Marte  pioteiet  Oann.  iu.  5. 
34. — ^PoBoas  uterque  serviat  imi 
Cann.u.2. 11. 

Panut.  Pgbdo  sanguine  Cann. 
ii  12. 3. 
PcUmtm  mntatns  Serm.  ii  3. 354. 
PoUio  (C.  Anidiu)  facta  regnm 
canit  Senn.  L  10.42.  insigne  mcBslia 
pnesidium  reis  et  oonsmenti  cam 
Cann.  ii.  1. 14. 

PoUux  geminos  Cann.  iil  29.  64. 
arces  igneas  adt^  Cann.  iil  3. 39. 
com  Castore  Eput  iL  1. 5. 
Pohfkymma  Cann.  i.  1.  33. 
PempeUu.     Pompeio     Grrospho 
EpisC  L  12. 22.  adeumCann.  ilT. 
PompiUui.  Pomfuli  quietum  reg- 
nnm  Cum.  L  12.  34. 

PompUitu  Bangnb  Epist  ad  Pia. 
292. 
PomjHmius  Serm.  L  4.  52. 
Pontiau.  Pontica  pinus  Cann.  L 
14.11. 

PoniSfw  EsqailiniYenefici  Epod. 
17.  58.  Pontificum  oosnis  Cam.  IL 
14.  28.  librosEpist  ii.  1.  26. 

PoTchu  lidiculua  totas  sinMil  ab- 
■orbere  placentas  Senn.  ii.  8.  23. 
PorphyrUm  Cann.  iii.  4.  54. . 
PorseruL  Poraens  minads  Etnis- 
ca  manus  Epod.  16.  4. 
Postwmu  ad  earn  Cann.  il  11. 14. 
Praeneste  Epiet.  i.  2.  2.  frigidum 
Carin.iii.  4.  23. 

Praenestmut  dnrus  vindemiator 
Senn.  L  7.  30. 

Precu  Tliyesteas  misit  Epod.  6, 
86. 

Priamus  Senn.  ii.  3.  195«  dives 
Cann.  i.  10.  14.  Peiami  vetus  reg- 
num  Cann  i.  15. 8.  domus  Cann. 
iiu  3. 26.  baeto  Cann.  iii.  3. 40.  an- 
1am  choreis  laetam  Cann.  iv.6. 19. 
populus  Senn.  ii.  3. 195.  fortunam 
Epist.  ad  Pis.  137. 

Priapus,  Priapum  Serm.  i.  8.  2. 
Priape  Epod.  2. 21. 
Prisctu  Serm.  ii.  7.  9. 
Procru  Epist.  ad  Pis.  187. 
Procvleius  (C.)  notos  in  fratres 
animi  patemi  Carm.  ii.  2.  5. 
Procyon  Carm.  iii.  29.  8. 


PlYMfHS. 

Carm.  iii.  7.  13. 

PrtmutkeusfatnTwudderefaBafi 
limo  particulam  nndique  deeectam 
Carm.  i.  16.  13.  dnlci  laborom  d» 
cifntor  sono  Carm.  ii.  13.  37.  obli- 
gatus  aliti  Epod.  17. 67.  Piomethea 
callidom  Carm.  ii.  18. 39. 
.  Proserpina  imperiosa  Senn.  ii.  5. 
110.  saeva  niulam  caput  fogit 
Carm.  I  28.  20.  Proserpinae  ka^ 
vae  regnaCaim.  ii.  13.  21.  perieg^ 
naoroEpod.  17.2.  ' 

Proleus  egit  pecus  aUos  visae 
moi^tes  Carm.  l  2.  7.  aceleratiui 
Serm.  ii.  3. 71.  Protea  mutanten 
Yoltus  EfMsL  i  1.  90. 

Pudor  Carm.  i.  24. 6.  piiscasC. 
S.  57.  Seim.  i  6.  57. 

Puttieus,  Punico  sanguine  Cann. 
iil.  6.  34.  Punico  k^bre  mutaTit 
sagum  Epod.  9. 27.  Punids  dehi- 
bhs  signs  affiza  Carm.  iiL  5.  18. 
Punica  bella  Epist  ii.  1. 162. 

Pt^jfius.  Pupt  laciymosa  poemata 
Epist  i.  1.  67. 

PtUeal  Serm.  ii.  6. 35. 

Pylades.  Pjladen  Senn.  iL  3. 138. 

Pylius.  Pvlium  Nestora  Cam.  l 
16.22. 

Pyrrha  {ioniea  BoratUj.  ad  eam 
Seim.  i.  5. 

Pyrrha  {DeueaUanit  uxor,)  Pyr< 
rhae  grave  saeculfmi  Carm.  L  2. 6. 

Pyrrkia  vinosa  Epist  i.  13. 14. 

Pyrrhus  {Epiri  rex)  Carm.  iii.  6. 
35w 

Pyrrhus  (puer),  ad  eum  Carm. 
iiLSO. 

Pyihagara$,  Pytbagorae  faba 
cognata  Serm.  iL  6. 63.  renati  aica- 
naEpod.  15.21.  Pytfaagoram  Senn. 
iL4.  3. 

Pytkagoreus,  Pythagorea  somoia 
Epist  iu  1.  52. 

Pythia  tibicen  cantat  Bpist  ad 
Pis.  414. 

PyUdas  audax  Epist  ad  Pis. 
238. 

PytHus  incola  Carm.  L  12.  IS. 


iluwmiua  Carm.  L  24.  fi.  et  12. 
— oriticQs  sevens  canninam^MMi 
ad  Pis.  438. 
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Qnfacrtw  vid,  flfcyimir. 

Qtiirtfiiw.  Martis  equis  Acheioii- 
ta  figit  CamL  UL  3. 15.  post  me- 
diam  noctem  Tisos  Sena.  L  10.  32. 
ossa  Epod.  16. 13.  yacoom  Janom 
Oarm.  i7. 15.  9.  populo  Cann.  i.  2. 
46.  in  colle  Epist  u.  8.  68. 

Qttim.  Ctamtifl  amicidoDa  Epist 
L  6.  7.  ^uiritem  te  qois  redonaviV 
diis  patriis  CamLr  iL  7.  3.  Gluiri- 
tiam  mobilium  tarba  Carm.  L  1.  8. 
cnraCann.  iv.  14. 1.  Cliiiritibnsbel- 
licosis  Oarm.  vL  3.  57. 


Raetis.  Alpibus  Carm.  4. '4. 17. 

Ranmes  celsi  praeteretmt  austera 
poemata  Epist  ad  Pis.  342. 

Re^us  (Jtr.  JUtiHua).  Reguli 
provida  mens  Oarm.  iii.  5.  13.  K&- 
gulum  in^goi  Camena  referam 
Oarm.  i.  12.  37. 

Remvi.  RemL  immerentis  curor 
Epod.  7. 19. 

Rhenus.    Rheni    lateam   caput 
Serm.  L  10.  37.  Rhenam  flumen 
Epist.  ad  Pis  18. 
Rhode  tempestiva  Oarm.  iiL  19. 27. 

Rhodope.  Rhodopen  lustratam 
pede  barbaro  Oarm.  ii  25. 12. 

Rhodos  incolami  pnlchra  facit 
Epist  i.  11.  17.  absoDS  laudator 
ibid.  21.  Rhodon  daram  Oarm.  i. 
7.1. 

Rhoetus  Oarm.  iiL  4.  55.  Rboe- 
tum  retorsisti  leonis  onguiboa 
Oarm.  ii.  19.  23.  Rboetos  immanea 
pepnlit  Oarm.  iv.  14. 15.— Rhoetia 
sub  Alpibus  Oarm.  iv.  4. 17. 

RodoHHt,  Rodani  potor  Oarm. 
il  20. 20. 

Roma  O.  S.  37.  ferox  Oarm.  iiL  3. 
44.  suis  ipsa  viribus  ruitEpod.  16. 2. 
regis  Epist.  L  7.  44.  omnis  Epist.  i. 
16.  18.  poteus  Epist  iL  1.  61.  Ro- 
mas Serm.  ii.  159.  Serm.  iL  6.  23. 
Sarm.  ii.  7.  13.  beatae  fumum 
mirari  Oarm.  iii.  29. 11.  12.  domi- 
uae  Oarm.  iv.  14.  44.  principis  ur- 
bium  Oarm.  iv.  3. 13.  amem  Tibor 
E[Hst  L  8. 12.  declamas  Epist  L  2. 
2.  erat  rhetor  consolto  Epist  iL  2. 
87.  erit  carus  Epist  i.  20. 10.  dulce 
liiit  rachiaa  mane  domo  vi^lare 
Bfnt  u.  1. 103.  m«  eenaea  scnbere 


poamata  ^>iat  iL  2.  €5.  nutiiri  eoD- 
tigit  mihi  Ejnat  iL  2.  41.  ma  optaa 
Serm.  iL  7.  28.  Samoa  laudetur 
E^t  L  11.  21.  inter  Romamet 
Hion  saeWat  longus  pontus  Oarm. 
uL  3.  38.  portare  pnerum  ausus  est 
Serm.  i.  6.  76.  Tibure  amem  Eji/fbt 
L  8.  12,  me  trahunt  invisa  negotia 
Epist  L  14. 17.  formidatam  Parthia 
Epist  iL  1.  256.  Rom&  urbe  inco* 
lumi  Oarm.  iiL  5. 12.  nil  majus  po- 
tes  visere  O.  S.  11.  12.  magnii 
e^essum  Serm.L  5. 1. 

Romanus  Serm.  ii.  4.  10.  Epbt 
ad  Pis.  54.  superbus  Epod.  7.  6. 
foeminae  emancipatus  Epod.  9. 11, 
12.  populus  Epist  L  1. 7(k  Romano 
Senn.  iL  1.  37.  Romane  Oarpa.  iiL 
6.  2.  Serm.  L  4. 85.  Romanos  agunt 
acerba  fitta  Epod.  7.  17. — Romana 
pubes  crevit  Oarm.  iv.  4.  46.  legio 
Serm.  i.  6. 48.  militia  fatigat  Serm. 
ii.  2.  10, 1 1.  res  Epist  L  12.  25.  ju- 
ventus  pravi  docius  Serm.  ii.  5.  52. 
Ili&  clarior  viffui  Oarm.  iiL  9. 8.  in 
ora  venturus  Epist  L  3. 9.  Roma^ 
nae  lyrae  fidicen  Oarm.  iv.  3. 23. 
Romanam  rem  O.  S.  66.  Romano 
habitu  Serm.  ii.  7.  54.  Romani 
e(|uite8  Epist  ad  Pis.  113.  pueri 
ibid.  325.  scriptorea  Epist  iu  29. 
30.  Romania  poetis  Epist  ad  Pis. 
264.  vatibus  aedem  vacnam  spec- 
temos  Epist  ii.  2.  94.  viris  opus  so- 
lenne  Epist  L  18.49. 

Rormiua  Epist.  iL  1.  5.  Romnli 
praeacriptum  Oarm.  iL  15. 10,  11. 
mentis  tacitumitas  obstaret  Oarm. 
iv.  8.  22,  24.  Romulam  Oarm.  i 
12.33. 

Rommka  (adj.),'  Romulae  gen- 
tis  custos  Oarm.  iv.  5.  I,  2.  genti 
rem  prolemque  date  O.  S.  47. 

Roseius.  Roscia  lex  Epist.  i.  1/ 
62. 

Roteiut  (Q.)  doctna  Epist.  ii.  1. 
82. 

Rvbi  Ruboa  Serm.  L  5.  94 

RufiUm  pastillos  olet  Serm.  L  2. 
27.  Serm.  i.  4  92. 

RufUiu$  Rex  (P.)  proscriptua 
Serm.  i.  7.1. 

Rtuo  {Ociaoius)  Ruaonem  debitor 
aeria  focit  Serm.  u  3. 86. 

R%Uii£a,  Rutubae  Fulvlque  pro. 
eliaSenD.ii»8.96« 
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Bahaeo,  Saba^ae  regtbus  Cartti. 
I  29.  3. 

HflbeUus  Epist.  i,  16.  49.  SftbdUs 
pulsis  Serm.  ii.  1.  56. — SabeHa 
anus  Serm.  i.  9.  29,  30.  carmina 
Epod.  17.  28.  Sabellis  ligonibiia 
Carm.  iii,  6.  38. 

Sabinus,  Sabinis  rigidis  Epist.  ii. 

1.  26. — Sabina  dicta  Carm.  i.  9. 8. 
Bilva  Carm.i.  22.  9.  mulier  Epod. 

2,  41.  vallis  Carm.  iii.  1. 47.  Sabino 
agro  Serm.  ii.  7.  118.  SabinoS 
{tnontes)  in  arduos  tollorCarm.  iii. 
4.  21.  22.  Sabinum  (scrmttm]  vile 
Carm/i.  20.  1.  coelnm  Epist.  i.  1. 
77.  Sabinis  (sc.  ag  U)  Carm.  ii.  18. 

Sabinus  {amicus  SoratiL)  Sabinnm 
Epist.  i.  6.  27. 

Sagana  Epod.  5.  26.  Serm.  i.  8. 
25. 

Sdamitdus  Teucer  Carm.  i.  15. 
23. 

Salamis.  Salamina  Tencer  cum 
fbgeret  Carm.  i.  7.  21.  ambiguam 
teuure  novam  futuram  promislt 
Apollo  ib.  29. 

Salammn  Epist  i.  15. 1. 

Saliaris,  Saliare  Numae  carmen 
Epist.  ii.  t.  86.  Saliaribus  dapibua 
Carm.  i.  37.  2. 

Salii,  neii  morem  in  Saliftm  sit 
requies  pedum  Carm.  i.  36.  12.  in 
morem  Salidraterquatientcandido 
pede  humum  Carm.  iv.  t.  28. 

SaUustiuM  (C.  Crisjius)  Serm.  L 
2.  48.  ad  eum  Carm.  ii.  2. 

Samius.    Samio  Batbyllo  Epod. 
14.  9. 
^   SamnUes  Epist.  ii.  2.  98. 

Samos  concinna  Epist  i.  11.2. 
Romae  la'jdetur  ib.  21. 

Sapientia  Epist  i.  3.  27. 

Sappho  mascula  pede  Archilochi 
Musam  temperat  Epist  i.  19.  28. 

Snerentem  Aeoliii)  ndibus  de  puel- 
8  popularibus  Cirm.  ii.  13.  24. 
Stardes  Croesi  re^a  Epist.  i.  1 1. 2. 
Sardinia,  Sardiniae  teraciff  opi- 
mas  segetes  Carm.  L  31.  4. 
Sardus  Tigellins  Serm.  i.  3.  3. 
Smmtenttu,     Sanneuti    ecnrtae 
Serm.  i.  5.  62. 


Sahtrammst  ^OwMbSo  nhali 
SoflD.  L  6*  59. 
SaiwrndUa  Serm.  iL  3.  4, 6. 
Saiwrmim  ounaeros  EmaL  L  1. 
169.    ' 

Sahtmus.  Satumi  reteris  do- 
mus  Carm,  ii.  12.  8,  9.  Satnmo 
impio  Carm.  ii  17.  23,  23.  oite 
Carm.  i.  12.  .50. 

Saiyri  capripedi  Canm  it  19. 4 
protervi  Epist  ad  I^s.  233.  dicscef 
lb.  226.  Satyronmi  scriptor  Epist 
ii  3.  236.  Satyris  adscnpsit  Liber 
sanos  poeta«  Epist  i  19.  4.  cum 
Satyris  chori  Nympharum  Carm.  i 
1.  31. — Satynim  moveri  Epist  ii  2. 
125. 

ScHeva  ad  eum  Epist  i  17. 

Scaeva  (bomo  prodigus).  Seae* 
▼ae  nepoti  Serm.  ii  1.  63. 

Scamander,  Scamandri  parvi  fi> 
gida  flumina  Epod.  13.  14. 

Scauri.  Scauros  insigni  Camena 
referam  Carm.  i  12.  37. 

Scipiades.  Scipiadae  virtus  Senn. 
ii  1.  72. 

Seoptu  Carm.  iv.  8.  &. 

Scorpius  fbrmidolosus  Carm.  ii 
17. 17. 

SepUa  Epist.  ad  Pis.  146. 

Scytha  bellicosus  Carm.  ii  IL  1 
profiigus  Carm.  iv.  14.  42.  cf. 
Carm.  i.  35.  9.  Scythen  gelidfon 
Carm.  iv.  6.  25.  Seythae  area  lazo 
campis  meditantur  cedere  Camu 
iii.  8.  23,  24.  campeistres  Carm.  iii. 
24.  9.  superbi  petunt  responsaC.  S. 
55. 

Sytfncus  amnis  Carm.  iii.  4.  36. 

Sectantu  Serm.  i  4  112. 

Semdt,  Semeles  Thebanae  puer 
Carm.  i.  19.  2. 

Semelems  Thyoneus  Carm.  i  17. 
22. 

Senecttt  instans  Carm.  ii.  14  3. 
tarda  Serm.  ii.  1.  67.  tranquilla 
Serm.  ii.  2.  88. 

Septembribus  horis  Epist  L  16. 
16. 

SepHeM  £^  i  5. 26. 

S^^timUu  (7.)  Epist  i  9. 1.  Sep- 
ttmium  Epist  i  5.  26.  ad  earn 
Carm.  ii  6. 

Seres  Carm.  iii  29.  27.  Caim.  ir, 
15. 23.  SenssobjaetMOrisiilis  ocia, 
Carm.  i  12.  55. 
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Striem^  Sarieat  MgittM  Conn. 
1.29.9. 

Smrtui  Sena.  i.  10. 86. 

SextUia  Epist  i  7. 2.  Epist.  L  11. 
19. 

SexHus  (X.)  ad  eubi  Carm.  i.  4. 

SihyUinw,  Sibyllini  versus  C. 
S.5. 

Sicanu8,  Sioana  Aetna  Epod.  17. 
32.  33. 

Stculua,  Sicula  onda  Carm.  iu. 
4.  28.  cf.  Carm.  iv.  4.  44.  Siculum 
mare  Carm.  iL  12.  1.  Siculi  Epi- 
charmi  Epist  ii.  1.  58>  poetae 
{Empedoelia)  Epist  ad  Pis.  463.  ty- 
ranni  Epist  L  2.  58.  Siculae  dapes 
Carm.  iii.  1.  18.  vaccae  Carm.  iL 
16.39  34i  Sienlis  fructibiis  Epist 
L  12.  1. 

SidsnttM.  Stdonio  a^tro  Epist  u 
10.  26.Stdomiiiaatae'BDod.  16. 6  L 

SiUntu  custos  famulusque  dei 
alumni  Epnt  ad  Pis.  239. 

SUvafms.  Sibani  horridi  dumeta 
Carm. iii.  29. 23.  SilVanum  piabant 
lacte  Epist.  ii.  1. 143.  Silvane,  tu- 
tor finium  Epod.  2. 22. 

Simo  Epist  iL  3.  238. 

Siniois  lubricus  Epod.  13;  14 

Sinuessamu.  Sinnemannm  Petri- 
num  Epist  L  6.  5. 

Sirmes.  dcsidia  Siren  Serm.  iL3. 
14.  Sirenum  voces  Epist  L  2.  23. 

Sisenna  Serm.  L  7.  8. 

Sisvphns  {AeoH  fiUut)  damnatua 
longi  laboris  Carm.  iL  14.  20.  optat 
supremo  coUocare  in  monte  saxum 
Epod.  17. 63.  vafer  Serm.  ii.  3.  21. 

Siaypkus  (nanus  JSMonU)  aborti* 
vus  Serm.  L  3. 47. 

SUhonU,  Sitboniis  monet  levis 
Evius  Carm.  L  1&  9. — Sitbonia  njve 
Carm.iiL  26.  10. 

Smyrna  Elpist  L  11.  3. 

SocraUcus,  Socraticam  doramn 
Carm.  i.  29.  14.  Socratics  chartes 
Epist  ad  Pis.  310.  Socraticia  ser- 
mombus  Cann.  iiL  21.  9. 

S(d  Oceano  sobest  Carm.  iv.  5. 
40.  Solis  ortus  ab  Hespeno  culnll 
Carm.  iv.  15.  16. 

Swrmus  &cili8  Carm.  ii.  11.  8.  le- 
nis  Carm.  iL  1. 21. 

8<^l»koeU8  Epiet  iL  L  163. 

Soraete  alta  ntve  candidum  Camw 
19.2. 
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SotU  fnitrw,  Sosioram  pmniee 
Epist  L  20.  2.   Sosiis  Epist.  ad  Pia. 

SpartacUiWieT  Epod.  16.  5.  Spar- 
tacum  vagantem  Carm.  iii.  14. 19. 

Spea  Carm.  i.  35. 21. 

Stabartua  Serm.  ii.  3.  84.  89. 

SterUniua  Serm.  ii.  3.  33.  sapien 
tmn  octavus  ib.  296. 

Stesichofma.  Stesichori  graves  Cat* 
raenae  Carm.  iv.  9.  8. 

Sthenelua  sciens  pugnae  Carm.  L 
15.  24.  non  solus  pugnavit  Musia 
dicenda  prmlia  Carm.  iv.  9. 20. 

Stoicus,  Stoici  libelU  Epod.  a  5. 

Stygiua.  Stygia  unda  Carm.  iL 
20. 8.  Stygiis  fluctibus  Caim.  iv. 
8.25. 

Sitfx  Carm.  L  34.  10. 

SuadeUa  Epist.  i.  6. 38. 

Snburanua,  Subiirans  canea  E» 
pod.  5.  58. 

Sulciua  Serm.  i.  4.  65. 

SvUa  (L.  ComeHua).  SuHe  genet 
Serm.  L  2.  64. 

StUpidua,  SulpiciishorreisCarm* 
iv.  12.  18. 

Swrentum  amoenum  Epist  i.  17. 
52. 

Surrmimua,  Surrentina  vina 
Serm.  ii.  4.  55. 

Sybmia  Carm.  L  8.  2. 

Sygambri  feroces  Carm.  iv.  2.  36, 
cede  gaudentes  Carm.  iv.  14.  51. 

Sylvanua  tutor  finium  Epod.  2. 22. 
Sylvanom  lacte  piabant  Epist.  ii.  1. 
143. 

Syrtes  nstuosas  Carm.  L  22.  5. 
barbaras  Carm.  iL  6.  3.  Getulas 
Carm.  ii.  20.  15.  ezerdtatas  Noto 
Epod.  9.  31. 

Syrus,  Syra  merce  Carm.  L  31, 
12.  Syrio  maJobathro  Carm.  ii.  7. 8. 

Syrua  (vulgare  apud  Comicos  ser> 
vi  nomen]  Serm.  i.  6.  38. 

Syrua  (gladiator)  Serm.  iL  6*  44. 


Tuenarue,-  Tenari  invist  hotrida 
aedes  Carm.  L  34. 10. 

TcMcrcr  (fiuvius)  discors  Carro. 
iiL  29. 28.  Tanain  Carm.  iv.  15. 24. 

Tmaia  (spado  auidam)  Seim.  i 
1.105. 

Tantolua  a  labna  Aigientia  caplaK 
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flmBiiia  iitMUi  Senn.  1 1. 68.  egens 
■emper  benigoB  dapis  fi^od.  17. 
66.  Tantali  genns  Carm.  u.  1&  37. 
Tantalum  saperbum  ibid. 

TareiUinut.  Tarentino  veneno 
£pi8t.  il  1. 107. 

Tarentum  ad  fioem  ItaliaB  aituin 
Serm.  L  6.  105.  JLacedaBiDonium 
Carm.  iii.  5.  56.  molle  Serm.  iL  4. 
34.  imbelle  Epist  L  7. 45.  Tarenti 
sacri  custos  Neptunus  C/urm.  i.  28. 
29. 

Twrpa{Sp,Metius),  Metljudicis 
aures  £|M8t.  ad  Pis.  387.  Tarpa 
judice  Serm.  L  10.  38. 

TarqumiuB  SuperbuSf  re^o  pul- 
*sii8  Serm.  i.  6.  13.  Tarauinii  Su- 
perbi  fasces  Carm.  i.  12.  35. 

Tartarus,  Tartaro  Carm.  iii.  7. 
17.  Tartara  habent  Panthoiden 
Carm.i.  2a  10. 

Tawnu  (T.  StatUhu)  Epbt  L  5.4 

Teanum  Epist  i  1.  86. 

Teemesnt,  Tecmesso  captivae 
forma  movit  dominum  Carm.  iL  4. 
6. 

Teius.  Teium  Anacreontem  E> 
pod.  14. 10.    Teia  fide  Carm.  1 17. 

la 

Telamon,  TdamonenatosCarm. 
iL  4.  5.  vid.  Jjax. 

Tdegonus.  Tdegoni  parricide 
juga  Carm.  iiL  29.  a 

Tdemacfwu  proles  patientisUlys-^ 
sei  Epist  i.  7. 40. 

Telephus  (Herculis  ex  Au|^  fi- 
lius,  TeuUirantis  patris  adoptivi  in 
Mysie  r^ao  successor)  pauper  et 
exsul  Epist.  ad  Pis.  96.  movit  ne> 
potem  Nereium  Epod.  17.  a 

Tdephtu  (juvenis  Gnscus).  Te- 
lepbi  cervix  rosea  Carm.  L  13.  1. 
Telephum  occupavit  lascivapuella 
Carm.  iv.l  1.23. 

.  Tellus  {Terra)  injecta  monstris 
sub  dolet  Carm.  iii.  4.  73.  spicea 
donot  corona  Cererem  C.  S.  29. 
Telluris  juvenes  Carm.  iL  12.  7. 

Tempe  Thessala  Carm.  L  7.  4. 
agitata  Zephyris  Carm.  aL  1. 24.  tol- 
1^  laudibus  Carm.  L  21.  9. 

TempeMtoi,  Tempestatibus  agna 
immolabitur  Epod.  10.  24. 

TererUius  {PA  arte  vincere  didtur 
Epist  ii.  1. 59.  Terenti  fabula  Serm. 
i.  2.  20.  2. 


TeridaUs,  Tendaten  qaadlemiX 
Carm.  L  26.  5. 

Terminalii.  Terrainalibus  festis 
Epod.  2.  59. 

Terminus  C.  S.  27. 

Terra  vid.  TeUus, 

Teucer  Salamina  patremqne  cum 
fugeret  Carm.  L  7.  21.  Saliuninius 
Carm.  L  15.23.  primusve  tela  Cy« 
donio  direxit  arcu  Carm.  iv.  9. 17. 
Teucrum  non  violavit  {•^jax)  Serm. 
iL  3.  204.  Teucro  duce  et  auspice 
nil  desperandum  Carm.  L  7.  27. 

Teucer,  Teucro  pulvere  Carm. 
iv.  6. 12. 

Thalia,  Ar^ve  fidicen  doctor 
PhcDbe  Carm.  iv.  6.  25. 

Thatiarelms  ad  earn  Carm.  i.  9. 

Theha  Elchionie  Carm.  iv.  4. 64 
Thebarum  rector  Epist.  i.  16.  74 
Thebas  Baccho  insiffnos  Carm.  L 
7.  3.  Thebis  Serm.  ii.  5.  84  Epist 
ii.  1.  213.  Epist.  ad  Pis.  218. 

Thebmns.    Thebans     Semeles 

Eier  Carm.  L  19. 2.  arcis  oonditor 
pist.  ad  Pis.  394.  Thebanos  mo- 
dos  Epist.  i.  3.  13. 

Theoninus,  Theonino  dente  £- 
pist.  i.  la  82. 

Theseus  non  valet  caro  Piritboo 
LetheiL  vincula  abrumpere  Carm. 
iv.  7.  27. 

Thespis  Epist  iL  1. 163.  ignotum 
traces  genus  invenisse  Cameme 
dicitur  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata 
Epist  ad  Pis.  276. 

Thessatus.  Thessala  Tempe 
Carm.  i.  7.  4  Tbessalo  victors 
Carm.  ii.  4.  10.  Thessali  voce 
Epod.  5. 45.  Thessalos  ignes  Carm. 
L  10.  15.  Thessala  portenU  Epist 
iL  2^  209.  Thessahs  venenis  Carm. 
L27.21. 

Thetis.  Thetidis  marine  fiUus 
Carm.  IS.  14.  Carm.  iv.  6. 6.  The 
tide  Dea  natus  Epod.  13. 12. 
.  Tkracoy  Thrace  {Thracia)  Epist 
i.  16.  ]  3.  Epist  L  3. 3.  bello  fnnosa 
Carm.  iL  16. 5*  Thracen  candidam 
nive  Carm.  iii.  25. 10,  11. 

Thracitu.  ThracisB  aninuB  lintea 
impellunt  Carm.  iv.  12.  2.  Thracio 
vento  bacchante  Carm.  L  25. 11. 

Thrax  Epist  i.  18.  36.  Thracam 
est  pu|[nare  scyphis  Carm.  L  27. 1 

impui  poctora  mollire  Epod.  5- 
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13,  14.— Thraz  GhilUna  Serm.  iL 
6.44. 

Tkrdeius.  Thrricio  Aqcdlone 
Cpod.  13.  3.  Orpheo  Carm.  i.  24. 
13. 

Tliresaa  Chloe  Carm.  iu.  9.  9. 

Thaarinus,  Tharini  Ornyti  Carm. 
ilL  9. 14. 

Thyestea,  Thyeste  ctBna  Epist 
ad  Pis.  91.  Thyesten  ine  gravi  ex- 
itio  stravere  Carm.  L  16.  17. 

ThyestetLs,  Thyesteas  preces  & 
pod.  5.  86. 

Thyias  concita  tympano  Carm. 
iiL  15.  10.  Thyiadas  pervicapes 
Carm.  ii.  19.  9. 

TAwitM.  Thyna  merce  Carm.  iiL 
7.3. 

TkyoMut,  Semeleius  cum  Marte 
non  confundet  prcslia  Carm.  L  17. 
23. 

Tt6mnt»  lupus  Serm.  iL  2.  31. 
Tiberino  flumme  Epist.  L  11.  4. 
Tiberinis  oodis  Carm.  iii.  12.  6. 

Tt6emflavus  Carm.  iii.  3. 18.  i>er 
brumam  Epist.  i.  11.  19.  Tiberim 
Carm.  i.  29. 1 2.  Serm.  L  9. 13.  Serm. 
iL  1. 8.iiavumCarm.  L  2. 13.  Carm. 
L  8.  8.  rcverti  quis  neget?  Carm. 
i.  29.  12.  in  Tiberi  stabit  ib.  292. 

Tiberius,  Tiberi  Serm.  iL  3. 173. 

TihvUua  vid.  Mbim  TibvUus. 

Tibur  Argeo  colono  positum 
Carm.  ii.  6.  5.  supinum  Carm.  iiL 
4.  23.  udum  Carm.  iiL  29.  6.  fertile 
Carm  iv.  3. 10.  vacuum  Epist  L  7. 
45.  RomsB  amem  Epist  i.  8.  13. 
Tibnris  mite  solum  Carm.  L  18.  2. 
uvidi  ripas  Carm.  iv.  2.  31.  tui  den- 
sa  umbra  Carm.  L  7.  21.  Tibure 
Romamamem  Epist  L  81 12.  natum 
puerum  Epist.  ii.  2.  3. 

Tiburs.  Tiburte  vilL  Serm.  L  6. 
IDS.  Tiburtia  Picenis  pomis  ce- 
dent Serm,  ii.  4.  70. 

TigeUius  Sardus  Serm.  L  3.  3. 
Tigelli  cantoris  morte  Serm.  L  2.  3. 
Hermogenis  Serm.  L  4.  72.  Serm. 
..  10. 80.  Ti^lli  Serm.  L  10.  90. 

TigrU  rapidu^  Carm.  iv.  14.  46. 

TUUus  Serm.  i.  6.  24.  et  107. 

Tim^enes.  Timagenis  semula 
Untiati  Epist  i.  19.  15. 

Timor  Carm  iiL  16*  15.  Carm.  iiL 

1.  37. 

Tirtiiat  Serm.  iL  5. 1. 


Tiaiphone*  Tisiji^Qen  Tooat  aU 
tera  sasvam  Serm.  L  8.  34. 

TUonea.  Titanas  impios  Carm. 
iiL  4  43. 

TQhonus  remotus  in  auras  Carm. 
L  28.  8.  Titkonum  longa  minuit  a^ 
nectus  Carnu  iL  16.  30. 

TiHus  Romana  Yenturus  in  ora 
Epist  L  3.  9. 

Tityos  invito  vultu  risit  Carm.  iiL 
11.  21.  raptor  Carm.  iv.  6.  2.  Tityi 
incontinentia  jecur  Carm.  iii.  4.  77. 
Tityon  unda  compescat  Carm.  iL 
14.8. 

Tcrquatus  (X.  MarUius),    Tor- 
quate  Epist  L  5.  2.  Torquato  con- 
sule  Epod.  12i  6.  ad  eum  Carm.  iv. 
7. 
Traunus  jvnior  Serm.  i.  2. 99. 
Treb<aiu$  Testa  ( C.)  Serm.  iL  1. 4. 
TVebonius.    Trebont  fama  non 
est  bella  Serm.  L  4. 114. 

Triquetfus,  Triquetra  piasdia 
Serm.  ii.  6.  5. 

Triamphus.  lo  Triumphe  Epod« 
9.  21.  cf.  Carm.  iv.  2.  49. 

Triunrnralis,  Triumviralibus  fla^ 
gelUs  Epod.  4. 11. 

Trivicum,  Trivici  vHla  Serm.  L 
5.79. 

Troes.  Troas  male  feriatos  Carm. 
iv.  6.  15. 

Troja.  TrojsB  Serm.  iL  5. 18.  la- 
crimosa  funera  Carm.  i.  8.  14.  ini- 
qua  castra  Carm.  L  10.  15.  avit» 
tecta  Carm.  iii.  3.  60.  alite  logubri 
fortuna  tristi  clade  iterabitur  Carm. 
iiL  3. 61.  altsB  victor  Achilles  Carm. 
iv.  6.  3.  domttor  Epist  i.  2. 19.  cap- 
ts  post  tempera  Epist  ad  Pis.  141. 
Trojam  canemus  Carm.  iv.  15.  IS. 
ardentem  C.  S.  41.  Troja  capta 
Serm.  ii.  3.  191.  de  Trojso  excidio 
Nerei  vaticinium  Carm.  i.  15. 

Trojanus,  Trojanum  bellum  E- 
pist  ad  Pis.  147.  Trojam  belli 
scriptorem  Epist  i.  2.  L  Trojana 
teim>ora  Carm.  L  28.  11. 

TroUus.  Troilon  impubemCarm. 
iL  9. 15. 

Trotttf.  Troia  sacerdoa  Cam . 
iii.  3.  32 

TuUius  (Serv.)  TuUt  mte  poCfl*' 
4atom  Serm.  L  6.  9. 

TulUus  HoriiUtta  divas  Cami.  nr. 
7.15. 
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TiMwi.  Tofio  eonnile  C«m.  fii. 
6.12. 

Twrbo,  TnrbonifmaniibSerm. 
11.  3.  310. 

Turhu  Semi.  ii.  1.  49. 

Ttueuium  eoperni  villa  candens 
Epod.  1.  29. 

TuMUf  (vicos  Rome).  Tnsdvici 
turba  impia  Serm.  ii.  3.  228. 

Tu9ci»a  (ananis)  Senn.  ii.  2.  33. 
alyeus  Cami.  iii.  7.  28.  Tuscum 
mare  Epist  il  1 .  202.  Toads  SDquor* 
iboB  Carm.  iv.  4.  54. 

Tvdides  atrox  Carid.  I  15.  28. 
TyoKlen  Palladia  ope  superis  pardm 
Carm.  i.  6.  16. 

TyndaridtB  clamm  eidos  ab  infi* 
mis  quassas  eiipiunt  sequoiibus  ra- 
tes Carm.  iv.  8.  31.  Tyndaridarum 
foftisstma  Serm.  1 1. 100. 

Tyruktris.  ad  earn  Carm.  L 17. 

Typhmu  Carm.  iii.  4.  53. 

Tyrrhenus  parens  non  te  Pendo- 
pen  diffidlem  procis  geDvat  Carm. 
tii.  10.  1 1.  Tyrrhena  regum  proge- 
nies Carm.  ib.  29. 1.  Tyrrhenum 
mare  Carm.  L  11.  6.  Carm.  iiL  24 
4.  sequorCarm.iv.  15. 3.  Tyrrbena 
sigilU  Epist  ii.  2.  180. 

Tyrt(BU8  mares  animos  in  Martia 
bella  yersibiM  exacciit  Epist  ad  Pis. 
402. 

U 

Vlvbra  Epist  1.11.30. 

Iflyxet  quartaB  fit  partis  Serm.  ii* 
5. 100.  Ulyxei  duplicis  cursus  per 
mare  Carm.  i.  6.7.  laboriosacoliprs 
Epod.  16. 62.  laboriost  remiges  E- 
pod.  17.  16.  Itbacensis  rem^iura 
vkiosam  Epist  I  6*  63.  patientis 
proles  Telemachus  Epist  i.  7.  40. 
Ulyxem  incljtmn  Serm.  il  3.  197. 
'psiim  file  (•4'a«)  non  violavit  ib. 
904.  utile  exemplar  virtus  nobis 
raposuit  {Homarui)  Epist  i.  2. 18. 

Umber  aper  Serm.  il  4.  40. 

Umbrenus.  Umbreni  sub  nonune 
Serm.  il  2.  133. 

Ummidtus  Serm.  l  1.  95. 

UsHea,  Usticse  cubantis  saxa  h* 
vis  Csrm.i.  17. 11. 

UjNca%i8ti.20.  13w 


Vaeuna,  YacuMB  fimiim  pokt 
Epist  i.  la  49. 

Vala  vid.  JAtmonius. 

VaUriui  vid.  Lctwnus^ 

ra^Rujua  (T.)  Seim.  L  la 
82.  ad  eum  Carm.  il  9. 

Vmia  £4)i8ti.l4.  3. 

Varvua  (L.)  Serm.  I  5.40.  aoer 
forte  epos  dudt  Serm.  i.  10.  44 
probet  baec  Seruk  I  10.  81.  ab  An- 
gusto  libcraliter  habitus  est  Epist.  iL 

I.  247.  .Vario  Epist  ad  Pis.  55. 
Yanum  Serm.  i.  9.  23. 

VariuM  cxxm  Maecenate  coavivio 
Nasidieni  interfuit  Serm.  il  8. 21 

Varro  (P.  TerenXviu)  Serm.  i  la 
46» 

Varus,  ad  eum  Cann.  i.  18. 

VaJUcamus,  Yaticani  montisim^ 
goCarm.  i.  20.  7. 

Vda  exhauriebat  humum  figon^ 
bus  Epod.  5.  29. 

Veianius  latet  abditns  aero  JE^NSt 

I I.  4  ^^ 
Veiens,  Yeientis  arvi  emtot  Epist 

ii.  2. 167. 

Veientanus,  Yeientanum  vinum 
Serm.  ii.  3. 143. 

VeUtbrtmi  Serm.  il  3.  229 

Velia  EpistllS.  1. 

Felina  Epist  i.  6.  52. 

Venafranus,  Yena&anae  ofivab 
bacca  Serm.  ii.  4.  69.  Yenafranos 
agros  Carra.  iii.  5.  55. 

Vethajrum.  Yenafri  cdla  Serm. 
ii.  8. 45.  Yenafro  viridi  bacca  certat 
Carm.  il  6.  16. 

Venus  Carm.  1 13.  15.  Carm.  nl 
16. 6.  Cytberea  ducit  chonw  Cann. 
i.  4  5.  d!ecens  Carm.  i.  18.  6.  in  me 
tota  mens  Cyprum  desendt  Cam. 
I  19.  9.  ipsa  noc  ridet  Carm.  v.  8. 
13.  dum  favet  Carm.  iii.  11.  50.  quo 
fugit?  Carm.  iv.  13.  17.  perfidnra 
ridens  Carm.  27.  67.  bene  nunmiap 
tum  decorat  Epist  i.  6.  38.  Yeneris 
praesidio  ferox  Carm.  i.  15. 13.  so- 
dali  Carm.  iii.  18. 6.  marinaelaevum 
latus  Carm.  iii.  26. 5.  gratae  vodbus 
Carm.  iv.  6.  21.  muneribus  potens 
Carm.  iv.  10.  1.  marinae  mensem 
Aprilem  Carm.  iv<w  11.  15.  almae 
progeniem  Carm.  iv.  15.  38.  daros 
sanguis  C.  S.  50.   Yeneri  sic  viauiD 
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Carm.  i.  3S.  10.  Higratam  soperlnam 
pone  Carm.  iii.  iS,  9.  yenerem  ca- 
nebat  Cann.  i.  32.  9.  parabilem  fa- 
cilemque  Serm.  i.  2.  119.  Venus 
intermissa  bella  moves  Carm.  iv.  1. 
1.  regma  Gmdi  Paphique  Carm.  u 
30.  1.  iaeta  Carm.  lii.  21.  21.--V6- 
nus  damnosa  Epist  i.  18.  21.  si 
prisca  redit  Carm.  iii.  9. 17.  Vene- 
ris studiosa  juventus  Serm.  ii.  5.  SO. 
Veneri  intentum  Serm.  L  5. 84.  V©- 
nerem  destinat  Carm.  iii.  13.  5.  in 
Venerem  tauri  ruentis  Carm.  it  5. 
4.  Venerem  incertam  rapientes 
Serm.  i.  3. 109.  eripuere  amii  Epist 
ii.  2.  56.  Venere  concessa  uti  Serm. 
i.  4.  113.  abslinuit  puer  Epist  ad 
Pis.  414. — pro:  pueUa:  Venus qu8B 
te  cunque  domat  Carm.  i.  27.  14. 
meiior  Uarm.i.  13.33. — Venus  pro: 
venusttu,  suaviias :  Venus  haec  or- 
dinis  erit  Epist  ad  Pis.  42.  fabula 
nullius  Veneris  Epist  ad  Pis.  320. 
— de  bono  talorum  jactatu  Carm.'  iL 
7.25. 

rentmnU5  colonos  Serm.il  1. 35. 
Venusinae  siivae  plectantur  Cann. 
I  28.  26. 

Ver,  Veris  comites  Carm.  ir  12. 

I.  Ver  potent  Aestas  intentura 
Carm.  iv.  7. 10. 

VerUaa  nuda  Carm.  i.  24.  7. 

Vertumnus  Serm.  iL  7. 14.  E^MSt. 
1. 20. 1. 

Veaperua  Carm.  ii.  9. 10.  Caim. 
m.  19.  26. 

Vesta,  Vestae  templa  Carm.  1 2. 
16.  intra  penetralia  Epist  ii.  2. 1 14. 
ad  Vestae  ventum  erat  Serm.  i.  9. 
35.  Vestae  aetemae  Carm.  iii.  5. 

I I .  Vestam  minus  audientem  car* 
mina  fatigent  prece  sanctae  Virgi- 
nes  Carm.  i.  2. 28. 

VHridlHs  Serm.  ii.  8. 22. 33.40. 80. 

Victoria  Iaeta  Serm.  i.  1. 8.  velcn 
Epist  i.  18.  64. 

Viilms  m  Fausta  Sallae  gener 
L2.64. 


VindeUd  Dmsom  ^rentem  bdla 
Raetis  sub  Alpibus  Yidere  Carm.  iv. 
4.  IS.  expertes  legis  Latinae  Carm. 
iv.  14  8. 

Vinnius  Fronto  JlseUa  (C)  ad 
eum  Epist  L  13. 

Virgilius  Maro  (P.)  Carm.  i.  3.  8. 
Serm.  i.  5. 41. 4a  Serm.  i.  6.  55.  ab 
Augusto  donatur  Serm.  ii.  1.  246. 
ei  Horatius  carmina  sua  probari 
vult  Serm.  i.  10. 81.  Virgilio  molle 
et  facetum  annuere  gaudentes  rure 
Camenae  Serm.  1 10.  44. 

Virtus  Carm.  il  2. 19.  C.  S.  5S. 
Serm.  iL  3. 13. 95.  Epist  L  2. 17. 

Viscus  {Vibitu),  Viscum  Serm. 
i.  9.  22.  Viscorum  uterque  Serm.  L 
10.  S3. 

Viscus  Thurinus  Serm.  ii.  8.  SOi 

Visdlius,  ViseUt  socerum  Serm. 
L  105. 

Vdanerius  scurra  Serm.  iL  7. 1 5. 

Vokanus  dum  ardens  urit  Cyclo- 
pum  ofHcinas  Carm.  i.  4.  8.  avidus 
Carm.  iiL  4.  58.  Vulcanoperveter- 
em  culinam  delapso  Serm.  L  5.  74. 

VoUur,  Volture  in  Appulo  Carm. 
iii.  4. 9. 

Vduplas  emta  dolore  E]>ist  L  2. 
55.  comipta  dolore  Serm.  L  2.  39. 

Voranus  fur  Serm.  L  8.  39. 

Vulteius  Mena  Epist  i.  7.  55.  64. 
Vultei  ibid.  91. 


XanJUAas  Phoceus,  ad  eum  Cann. 
U.4 

Xantkus,  Xantho  anme  Carm. 
iv.  6.  26. 


Zephun,  Zephyris  Epist  i.  7. 13. 
agitata  Tompe  Carm.  iiL  1.  24.  fri- 
gora  mitescunt  Carm.  iv.  7. 9. 

Zethua  (frater  Amphionis)  Epist 
i.ia42. 
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